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I  publish  to  the  world  the  result  of  my  labours  upon  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  with  unfeigned  diffidence,  and  with  a  trembling  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  I  incur  by  so  doing.  This  epistle  has  been  the  grand  arena,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  on  which  theological  combatants  have  been  contending 
ever  since  the  third  century,  and  perhaps  still  earlier.  The  turn  which  the 
apostle  James  has  given  to  his  discussion  respecting  justification,  makes  it 
probable  that  even  in  his  time  there  were  some  who  abused  the  words  of 
Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  *  justification 
by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  law.'  If  so,  then  it  would  seem  that  there  has 
been  no  period  since  this  epistle  was  written,  in  which  its  meaning  has  not 
been  more  or  less  a  subject  of  contest. 

How  could  this  be  otherwise,  since  it  discusses  the  highest  and  most  difficult 
of  all  the  doctrines  which  pertain  to  the  Christian  system  I  Men  must  be 
more  alike  in  their  early  education,  their  illumination,  their  habits  of  reason- 
ing, and  their  theological  convictions,  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  and  they 
must  love  God  and  each  other  better  than  they  have  ever  yet  done,  not  to 
differ  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans.  It  strikes  at  the 
root  of  all  human  pride  and  vain-glory  ;  it  aims  even  a  deadly  blow.  And 
where  a  passionate  attachment  to  these  is  rankling  in  the  breast,  how  is  it 
possible  that  this  epistle  should  meet  with  a  welcome  reception,  and  the 
authority  of  its  simple  and  obvious  meaning  be  admitted  1  Even  where  the 
remains  of  such  an  attachment  are  still  lurking  within,  and  only  now  and  then 
developing  themselves,  because  the  heart  is  in  some  measure  unsanctified, 
there  we  cannot  expect  to  find  an  unprejudiced  interpretation  of  the  writing 
in  question.  An  epistle  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  Confession  of  Faith 
that  a  true  Christian  is  to  make,  must  needs  receive  an  interpretation  more 
or  less  forced,  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  influenced  by  pride,  by  passion,  by 
prejudice,  by  ill-directed  early  instruction,  or  by  ignorance. 

For  these  reasons,  an  interpreter  of  this  epistle  must  expect  opposition  at 
the  present  day,  let  his  views  be  what  they  may.  Be  he  Calvinist,  Arminian, 
Pelagian,  Antinomian,  Socinian,  or  of  any  other  sect,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to 
think  of  escape.  Paul  is  a  writer  too  formidable  to  be  acknowledged  as  an 
opponent.  Hence,  when  he  is  interpreted  so  that  the  views  of  one  party  in  any 
particular  point  seem  to  be  favoured,  other  parties  are  very  apt  to  unite  in 
condemning  the  interpretation.  Nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  to  have  such 
a  writer  explained  as  siding  with  them.  Alas,  then,  for  the  interpreter ! 
While  he  meets,  perhaps,  with  the  approbation  of  a  few,  he  must  of  course 
expect  the  vehement  dissent  of  many.  He  must  make  up  his  mind,  therefore, 
before  he  publishes,  to  bear  with  all  this,  and  to  bear  with  it  patiently  and 
firmly ;  or  else  he  had  better  abstain  from  publishing.  It  may  appear  to  him 
as  a  very  undesirable  remuneration  for  painful  and  long-protracted  labours ; 
but  it  is  one  which  others  have  been  obliged  to  receive,  and  which  he  also  must 
expect.  The  only  offset  for  all  the  pains  which  this  may  occasion  him,  must 
be  the  hope,  that  his  labours  after  all  may  do  some  good ;  and  that,  if  they  do 
not  themselves  on  the  whole  directly  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  they  may  at 
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least  be  the  means  of  exciting  others  to  make  inquiries,  which  will  result  in 
the  accomplishment  of  such  an  end. 

For  myself  I  do  not  profess  to  be  free  from  all  prejudices  of  education  and 
all  attachment  to  system,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  certain  that  my  views 
may  not  sometimes  be  affected  by  them.  Nor  do  I  profess  to  be  so  illuminated 
in  respect  to  divine  things,  and  so  skilled  in  the  original  language  and  criti- 
cism of  the  New  Testament,  as  to  be  certain  that  all  my  conclusions  respecting 
the  meaning  of  the  epistle  before  us  are  correct.  Homo  sum,  et  nihil  humani 
a  me  alienum  puto.  When,  therefore,  I  speak  in  the  indicative  mood,  and 
say  that  this  means  thus  and  so,  the  reader  will  not  understand  that  any  thing 
more  is  intended,  than  that  this  is  true  in  my  opinion.  To  be  always  dealing 
in  the  conditional  mood,  and  filling  one's  pages  with  if,  perhaps,  probably, 
possibly,  may  it  not,  can  it  not,  &c.,  &c,  would  be  intolerable  in  such  a  writing 
as  a  commentary.  Besides,  it  would  represent  the  author  himself  as  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  doubt  or  uncertainty.  This  I  cannot  truly  Bay  of  myself. 
My  convictions,  for  the  most  part,  have  become  definite  and  full  in  respect  to 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  To  represent  them  other- 
wise, would  be  to  misrepresent  them. 

But  this  does  not  imply  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  or  to  my  exposedness  to  err.  If  I  have  any  knowledge  of  my  own  heart, 
it  is  very  far  from  such  insensibility.  After  all,  however,  a  man  who  is  liable 
to  err,  may  form  opinions,  and  may  be  satisfied  that  they  are  correct.  This 
all  men  do,  and  must  do ;  and  all  which  can  be  properly  demanded  of  them  is, 
that  they  should  hold  themselves  open  to  conviction,  whenever  adequate  rea- 
sons are  offered  to  convince  them  ot  their  errors. 

In  this  position,  I  trust  and  believe,  do  I  hold  myself,  as  to  the  opinions 
advanced  in  the  interpretations  that  follow.  I  can  say  truly,  that  there  are 
no  opinions  advanced  here,  which  have  been  hastily  taken  up.  I  have  been 
long  engaged  in  the  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  have  studied 
it  much  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Bible.  I  have  taken  an  extensive 
range  in  consulting  commentators  ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as  exegesis 
contained  in  theological  essays  and  systems.  This,  however,  I  mention  for 
one  purpose,  and  one  only,  viz.,  to  show  that  I  have  not  come  lightly  to  the 
responsible  task  of  writing  and  publishing  a  commentary  on  the  epistle  under 
consideration  ;  and  that  the  opinions,  therefore,  which  are  advanced  in  it,  are 
not  the  offspring  of  mere  education  or  hasty  conjecture. 

Dissent,  and  probably  contradiction,  are  almost  of  course  to  be  expected. 
I  may  be  permitted,  however,  respectfully  to  solicit  those  who  may  see  fit  to 
publish  any  thing  of  this  nature,  that  they  would  investigate  thoroughly,  before 
they  condemn,  what  I  have  said.  When  they  have  so  done,  I  shall  value  their 
opinion,  however  it  may  differ  from  my  own.  Aiming,  as  I  trust  I  do,  at  the 
development  of  truth,  I  shall  rejoice  to  find  any  of  my  errors  corrected  (for 
errors,  no  doubt,  there  are  in  my  work) ;  and,  if  the  correction  be  made  in  the 
spirit  of  love  and  Christian  friendship,  so  much  the  more  acceptable  will  it  bo. 
If  it  be  made  in  a  different  spirit,  ana  is  still  a  real  correction,  I  would  fain 
hope  for  magnanimity  enough  to  say :  Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri. 

From  some  of  those  who  have  never  deeply  studied  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  who  have  a  traditional  and  systematic  exegesis  which  answers 
their  purposes  in  an  a  priori  way,  I  may  probably  expect,  in  regard  to  some 
things,  vehement  and  unqualified  dissent.  Such,  however,  can  hardly  assert 
the  right  of  demanding  that  my  views  should  be  accommodated  to  theirs ; 
since  we  proceed  in  our  respective  interpretations,  on  grounds  so  exceedingly 
diverse.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  such  will  excuse  me  from  any  obligation  to 
contend  with  tneir  exegesis. 

To  those  who  may  differ  from  me,  after  thorough  research,  I  can  only  say : 
'  The  field  is  open ;  as  open  for  you  as  for  me.  You  have  the  same  right  to 
publish  your  thoughts  to  the  world,  as  I  have  to  publish  mine ;  and  as  good  a 
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right  to  defend  your  views,  as  I  have  to  proffer  mine.  The  result  of  doing  this, 
if  done  with  deep,  attentive,  protracted  consideration,  and  in  the  spirit  of  kind- 
ness, cannot  be  otherwise  than  favourable  to  the  interests  of  truth.  I  may  not 
live  to  vindicate  my  own  views  where  just,  or  to  abandon  the  errors  of  which 
you  might  convince  me ;  but  others  will  live,  who  will  do  the  one  or  the  other 
for  me,  should  it  become  necessary.  The  truth,  at  last,  must  and  will  prevail.' 

I  confess,  frankly,  that  I  do  not  expect  for  this  book  the  favour  of  such  as 
are  truly  sectarians.  I  have  written  it,  so  far  as  in  my  power,  without  any 
regard  to  sect  or  name.  Doubtless  my  efforts  have  been  imperfect ;  but  so  far 
as  in  mo  lay,  the  one  only  and  simple  inquiry  with  me  has  been  :  What  did 
Paul  mean  to  teach  1  What  Calvin,  or  Augustine,  or  Edwards,  or  Arminius, 
or  Grotius,  or  any  other  theologian  or  commentator  has  taught  or  said,  has 
been  with  me  only  secondary  and  subordinate.  No  one  is  farther  from  disre- 
spect to  the  great  and  good  than  myself;  but  when  explaining  the  Bible,  to 
call  no  man  master,  and  to  bow  to  no  system  as  such,  are  sacred  principles  with 
me.  If  I  have  not  always  adhered  to  them,  it  results  from  my  imperfection ; 
not  from  any  conscious  and  allowed  design.  Of  course,  all  parti/men  in  theology 
will  probably  find  some  things  in  the  following  pages  with  which  they  will 
not  agree.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  have,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
left  their  systems  out  of  sight,  and  made  it  my  constant  and  only  effort,  to 
follow  simply  the  way  in  which  the  apostle  seems  to  lead  me.  Such  a  course 
will  be  estimated  differently  from  what  it  now  is,  when  less  attachment  to 
system  and  party  in  theology,  and  more  of  simple-hearted  love  of  truth,  just 
as  it  stands  in  the  Scripture,  shall  prevail  in  the  churches. 

My  views  of  Bom.  v.  12 — 19,  of  vii.  5 — 25,  and  of  viii.  28,  seq.,  will  no  doubt 
be  controverted.  I  have  anticipated  this ;  for  who  can  help  knowing  that  these 
passages  have  for  time  immemorial  been  the  great  w{w-«/u/**  x*<  rx*t$a\ov  of 
theology  ?  To  hazard  an  interpretation  here,  and  not  to  accompany  it  with 
reasons,  would  be  justly  deemed  presumptuous.  To  give  reasons,  demands  at 
least  the  appearance  of  theologizing.  Whatever  of  this  exists  in  the  Commen- 
tary or  the  Excursus,  is,  I  may  say,  involuntary  on  my  part.  It  is  inserted 
only  to  guard  against  being  misunderstood,  or  else  to  support  the  interpreta- 
tion which  I  have  given.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  now  and  then  necessary 
to  show  that  a  different  interpretation  is  replete  with  difficulties,  some  of  which 
are  insurmountable. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  find  fault  with  what  they  may  call  my  theological 
discussion**, — brief  and  seldom  as  they  are, — would  probably  not  make  any 
objections  to  such  discussions,  had  the  result  of  them  been  accordant  with  their 
own  views,  or  with  those  of  the  authors  whom  they  highly  esteem.  But  how 
can  I  be  under  obligation,  to  make  wishes  of  this  nature  a  rule  to  guide  my 
interpretations,  or  my  explanation  and  defence  of  them  ?  I  know  of  no  precept 
in  Theory,  nor  any  obligation  from  usage,  which  hinders  an  interpreter  from 
reasoning  upon  the  doctrines  which  the  Scriptures  appear  to  teach,  or  which 
they  have  been  represented  as  teaching.  How  can  it  be  one's  duty  not  to  guard 
against  the  misrepresentation  of  his  own  views  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of 
Scripture,  and  not  to  defend  those  views  by  producing  the  arguments  which 
appear  to  justify  them? 

Whatever  the  following  pages  contain,  either  of  truth  or  error,  they  have 
been  written  under  no  ordinary  sense  of  responsibility.  The  epistle  itself  must 
needs  create  such  a  feeling  in  the  breast  of  every  reflecting  man,  who  under- 
takes to  comment  upon  it ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  I  have  been  repeatedly 
interrupted  in  my  labours  by  my  state  of  health ;  and  this  under  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  not  improbable,  that  I  should  not  live  to  see  the  completion 
of  my  work.  The  day  of  my  account  cannot  be  far  distant ;  and  in  view  of  it, 
can  I  publish  to  the  world  what  I  do  not  seriously  regard  as  being  true  ?  Can 
party  purposes  have  any  strong  attractions  for  a  man  in  such  a  condition  ?  I 
hope  and  trust  I  can  say,  that  the  tribunal  before  which  this  and  all  other 
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works  are  to  be  finally  judged,  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  immeasurably  higher 
interest  than  all  the  praise  or  blame  which  men  can  bestow. 

May  that  omniscient  and  merciful  Being,  the  God  of  love  and  truth,  forgive 
whatever  of  error  may  be  in  this  book ;  and  accept  and  bless  to  the  good  of 
his  church,  whatever  of  truth  is  explained  or  defended ! 

"I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  should  omit  to  mention  my  special  obligations 
to  some  of  the  interpreters,  who  have  laboured  to  explain  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Calvin,  Grotius,  J.  A.  Turretin,  Flatt,  and  Tholuck  have  been  my 
favourite  authors  ;  although  I  have  by  no  means  confined  my  reading  to  these. 
Most  of  all  am  I  indebted  to  the  excellent  book  of  Tholuck  on  this  epistle.  In 
particular,  I  have  often  relied  on  him  in  my  statements  with  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  other  commentators,  whom  I  had  not  at  hand,  or  whom  I  did  not 
think  it  important  to  consult  myself,  because  I  confided  in  his  account  of  their 
views.  But  in  all  cases,  where  any  considerable  importance  was  attached  to 
the  opinion  of  this  or  that  individual,  and  where  it  was  in  my  power  to  eon- 
Bult,  I  have  consulted  for  myself.  Prof.  Tholuck  will  easily  perceive,  also,  if 
the  following  sheets  should  pass  under  his  eye,  that  I  am  indebted  to  him  for 
various  classical  quotations  and  allusions,  and  also  for  not  a  few  valuable 
philological  remarks,  as  well  as  views  of  the  reasoning  and  argumentation  of 
the  apostle.  He  has  my  most  unfeigned  thanks  for  all  the  aid  which  his 
excellent  work  has  afforded  me. 

He  will  also  perceive  that  in  some  places  I  differ  from  him ;  I  do  this,  as  I 
trust,  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  brotherly  love.  When  I  do  differ,  I  always 
give  my  reasons  for  it.  As  I  fully  believe  that  his  only  aim  is  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  and  development  of  truth,  so  I  trust  he  will  put  a  candid  estimate 
on  the  full  and  frank  expression  of  my  own  views,  where  they  differ  from  his. 
May  our  respective  labours  and  inquiries  help  to  promote  the  great  object 
which  we  both  have  in  view  ! 

Throughout,  I  have  adopted  and  expressed  no  views  or  opinions  without 
study;  and  none  upon  the  authority  of  others.  Those  who  read  the  following 
pages  will  perceive,  I  apprehend,  that  while  I  have  not  neglected  the  study  of 
other  writers,  I  have  not  omitted  to  study  and  think  for  myself.  In  this  way 
only  can  any  advance  be  hoped  for,  in  the  all-important  work  of  interpreting 
the  Bible. 

I  liave  only  to  add,  that  the  present  work  is  designed,  in  a  special  manner, 
for  beginners  in  the  study  of  interpretation ;  and  this  fact  will  account  for  the 
occasional  repetitions  and  particularity  of  illustration,  which  the  reader  will 
not  unfrequently  meet  with,  in  his  perusal  of  this  volume.  If  all  the  young 
men  in  our  country,  who  repair  to  theological  Seminaries,  or  who  devote 
themselves  in  any  way  to  the  study  of  sacred  criticism,  had  been  trained  in 
early  life  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  on  such  grounds  as  are  adopted  in  the  Gym- 
nasia of  Europe,  many  a  minute  remark  might  be  spared  which  is  now  made. 
The  reader  wno  finds  some  things  which  are  superfluous  for  himself,  when  he 
calls  this  to  mind,  will  grant  me  pardon  for  being  minute  and  particular. 
Commentary  written  in  a  general  way,  leaves  only  a  general  and  indistinct 
impression.     It  is  not  my  aim  to  accomplish  merely  such  an  end. 

The  more  practised  interpreter  will  not,  for  the  most  part,  be  displeased 
with  being  frequently  reminded  of  principles  in  grammar  and  criticism,  which 
are  in  themselves  important,  and  which  need,  in  our  biblical  studies,  to  be  kept 
constantly  before  the  mind.* 

M.  STUART. 

Theological  Semtn art,  Axdoveb.) 
Sept.,  1832.  ) 

*  I  have  omitted  a  short  paragraph  here,  which  is  not  apposite  to  the  present  edition. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  Commentary,  several  works 
have  appeared,  some  of  which  are  adapted  to  afford  aid  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance.  New  editions  of  Usteri's  Creed  of  Paul  (Lehrbegriff  Pauli),  with 
the  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  by  Beneke,  Glockler,  Ruckert, 
and  Reiche,  have  been  published  in  Germany ;  and,  in  our  own  country,  the 
Rev.  A.  Barnes  of  Philadelphia  has  also  published  a  brief  but  very  compre- 
hensive and  valuable  work  on  the  same  epistle.  All  of  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Ruckert,  which  has  not  come  to  hand,  have  been  consulted  by  me  in 
preparing  the  present  edition.  The  work  of  Reiche  (in  two  octavos)  is  ex- 
ceedingly copious.  I  have  been  aided  in  some  respects  by  his  philology;  for 
his  theology  is  any  thing  but  consistent  and  evangelical.  His  book  in  various 
respects  is  an  able  one ;  but  his  method  is  confused,  and  his  manner  often 
tedious.  Yet  no  commentator  on  this  epistle  should  now  choose  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  him.  I  thank  him  sincerely  for  the  valuable  hints  that  he  has 
given  me,  of  which  I  have  omitted  no  opportunity  to  avail  myself. 

The  works  of  Beneke  and  Glockler  are  short.  The  first  holds  to  the  pre- 
existence  of  human  souls,  and  accounts  for  the  present  degradation  of  men,  on 
the  ground  of  sin  in  a  previous  state ;  the  second  appears  to  be  a  moderate 
Pantheist  of  the  recent  school,  and  not  unfrequently  exhibits  a  portion  of  their 
mysticism.  Yet  both  of  these  writers  are  in  the  main  sensible  men,  and 
appear  to  possess  serious  and  evangelical  feelings.  I  have  obtained  some 
hints  from  each,  which  I  consider  as  of  value. 

From  Usteri's  new  edition  I  have  also  taken  some  hints.  From  Mr.  Barnes' 
work  I  have  also  derived  aid ;  and  especially  have  I  been  often  cheered  on  my 
way,  by  finding  the  result  of  his  investigations  to  tally  so  well  with  my  own. 

I  have  altered,  and  I  hope  amended,  so  many  passages  in  this  edition,  that 
to  specify  them  all  is  out  of  question.  I  have  bestowed  on  it  scarcely  less 
labour  than  the  first  writing  cost  me.  On  many  places,  indeed  I  may  say  on 
all,  which  I  have  not  materially  altered,  I  have  bestowed  much  study  in  order 
to  satisfy  myself  that  they  should  remain  unchanged.  Many  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  work.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  the  nature  of  them,  he 
may  compare  Dotes  on  Chap.  IV.,  V.,  and  the  Excursus  appended,  with  those 
of  the  first  edition.  I  have  spared  no  effort  that  I  could  bestow,  to  make  my 
work  more  deserving  than  before  of  public  approbation ;  and  in  particular  I 
have  laboured  to  do  this,  as  it  respects  the  grammatical  part  of  the  commen- 
tary and  the  explanation  of  the  particles. 

I  hesitated  for  a  time  whether  I  should  not  abridge  the  Excursus  on  Rom.  v. 
12 — 19,  instead  of  enlarging  them  as  I  have  now  done.  My  reason  for  this  hesita- 
tion was,  that  I  had  written  in  part  an  examination  of  the  subject  of  Original  Sin, 
and  hoped  to  be  able  to  illustrate  and  fortify  some  of  the  views  which  I  had 
before  advanced,  to  more  advantage  in  a  separate  Essay,  than  could  be  done 
in  Excursus  where  one  is  hedged  in  on  every  side  through  want  of  room.  But 
as  the  plan  of  my  Essay  requires,  in  order  to  complete  it,  so  wide  an  extent  of 
reading  as  to  both  ancient  and  modern  writings,  I  cannot  well  predict  when 
I  maybe  able  to  complete  it,  under  such  numerous  and  pressing  duties  as  lie 
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upon  me.  I  have  therefore  retained  bo  much  of  my  former  Excursus  on  chap. 
v.  as  my  plan  of  corrections  would  permit,  and  made  many  additions  to  them ; 
some  of  which  will  at  least  serve  to  make  the  views  I  really  entertain  more 
explicit,  and,  as  I  would  hope,  better  understood.  That  there  is  some  want  of 
unity  of  plan,  and  some  repetition  in  the  Excursus,  is  certainly  apparent :  but 
this  is  owing  to  causes  that  were  beyond  my  control,  and  which  it  would  tx 
useless  for  me  to  particularize  in  this  plaoe. 

I  offer  no  apology  for  the  changes  and  corrections  that  I  have  made  in  this 
edition  of  my  commentary ;  being  fully  satisfied,  that  in  a  work  of  such  an 
extent  as  the  present,  and  embracing  such  a  great  variety  of  topics,  if  its  author 
does  not  find  reason  in  a  republication  to  change  and  correct  some  of  his  first 
views,  it  is  merely  because  he  has  not  continued  to  study  and  investigate.  For 
myself,  I  am  so  far  from  being  satisfied  with  my  first  efforts,  that  they  only 
serve  to  stimulate  me  to  new  labours  of  investigation,  in  order  more  fully  to  as- 
certain whether  they  will  abide  a  thorough  scrutiny.  Experience  has  taught  me, 
that  first  views  on  subjects  so  difficult  as  some  of  those  which  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  discusses,  are  not  always  the  safest.  If  there  be  any  whose  first  im- 
pressions are  always  and  only  right,  and  who  find  no  reason  to  alter  and  amend, 
they  will  not  sympathize  with  these  remarks ;  but  others  who,  like  myself, 
are  obliged  to  investigate  a  second  time,  and  review  and  amend,  will  enter 
fully  into  the  meaning  of  what  I  say. 

I  have  scarcely  referred  in  any  part  of  my  book,  even  in  my  own  mind,  to 
any  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  uDon  it  in  periodicals.  I  do  not 
wish  to  appear  as  a  polemic,  in  such  a  work  as  this.  Those  who  have  kindly 
given  their  approbation  to  the  first  edition  of  the  work,  will  not  complain  of 
my  course ;  and  those  who  have  attacked  it  with  earnestness,  ought  not  to 
complain.  By  this  latter  class  I  have  been  theologically  and  not  philologically 
reviewed ;  and  that,  at  times,  evidently  without  the  writers  having  read  any 
thing  more  than  some  of  the  Excursus  with  which  they  disagreed.  In  a  few 
instances,  the  style  and  manner  of  attack  has  been  such  as  manifestly  to 
preclude  all  attempt  at  reply ;  in  some  others,  the  matter  contained  in  the 
criticisms  has  not  seemed  to  me  to  present  any  thing  but  the  most  common 
suggestions,  of  every  day's  polemic  theology ;  and  to  repeat  and  confute  this, 
would  be  agere  actum.  But,  even  if  matter  and  manner  might  seem  to  demand 
or  admit  a  reply,  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  a  commentary  the  scene  of  battle- 
ground between  contending  parties.  I  have  spoken  without  restraint  my  own 
sentiments ;  but  I  have  not  intended  to  speak  them  as  a  polemic. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  disposed  of  within  so  short  a  time,  that 
my  other  engagements  did  not  peimit  me  sooner  to  accomplish  my  preparations 
for  a  second  edition.  I  could  not  prepare,  moreover,  in  a  way  consistent  with 
the  plan  which  I  had  adopted,  until  I  had  obtained  the  recent  commentaries 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  have  appeared  since  my  first  edition  was 
published1.  Even  now,  several  writers  on  this  epistle  are  lingering  in  the  press, 
whose  works  I  should  be  glad  to  possess,  but  for  which  I  could  not  think  it 
my  duty  any  longer  to  wait.  Should  I  live  to  hear  a  call  for  another  edition, 
I  shall  have  my  eye  upon  them,  and  shall  not  fail  to  draw  from  them  all  that 
I  can  which  is  appropriate  to  my  object.  In  the  mean  time,  I  would  hope  that 
the  present  edition  may  be  useful  to  such  as  are  desirous  of  critically  studying 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

M.  STUART. 

.ajtdoyeb;  Theol.  Seminary,  Stpt,  1, 1885. 
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THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 


§  1.  Of the  first  planting  of the  church  at  Rome. 

History  affords  no  certain  evidence  respecting  the  individual  who 
first  preached  the  gospel  at  Rome.  The  Romish  church  indeed  main- 
tain, that  Peter  was  the  founder  of  the  first.  Christian  community 
in  that  city.  Irenaeus  (adv.  Hsereses  III.  1),  and  Eusebius  (Chron# 
ad.  ann.  2  Claudii),  are  the  witnesses  to  whom  the  appeal  is  parti- 
cularly made,  in  order  to  confirm  this  opinion.  But  although  these 
Fathers  had  undoubtedly  heard  such  a  tradition,  and  (as  it  appears 
by  the  passages  above  cited)  gave  credit  to  it,  yet  there  is  substantial 
reason  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  it.  The  statement  of  Euse- 
bius implies,  that  Peter  came  to  Rome  in  the  second  year  of  Claudius' 
reign,  i.  e.,  A.D.  43*  Jerome  states,  that  Peter  came  to  Rome  in 
the  second  year  of  Claudius'  reign,  in  order  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  Simon  Magus  there;  and  that  he  resided  in  that  city,  and 
held  the  office  of  a  bishop  in  it,  for  twenty-five  years,  i.  e.,  until  the 
last  year  of  Nero's  reign,  in  which  he  suffered  martyrdom;  De  Viris 
illustr.  c.  I.  But  neither  Eusebius,  nor  any  of  the  most  ancient 
ecclesiastical  writers,  make  mention  of  such  a  period.  Whence 
Jerome  obtained  information  respecting  it,  he  does  not  tell  us;  and 
some  leading  critics  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  e.  g.9  Valesius, 
Pad,  Baluzius,  and  others,  give  no  credit  to  this  part  of  his  nar- 
ration* 

That  Peter  visited  Rome  at  some  period  of  his  life,  before  the 
close  of  Nero's  reign,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  Origen  (in  Euseb. 
Hist  Ecc.  III.  1),  and  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (flor.  c.  ann.  117),  as 
related  by  Eusebius  (II.  25),  testify  to  this  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
cannot  well  be  rejected,  without  giving  up  the  credibility  of  all  an- 
cient historical  testimony  of  the  luce  nature.     Caius,  a  presbyter,  at 

*  *l«2  *?c  «£r»{  K\*v)Uu  lat-iXiMf,  sc.  anno  sec  undo;  Euseb,  Ecc  Hist.  IL  14. 
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the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  mentions  that  he  saw  at 
Rome  the  graves  of  Paul  and  Peter;  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  II.  25.  The 
doubts  of  many  Protestants  relative  to  the  fact  that  Peter  visited 
Rome,  and  the  assertions  of  Salmasius,  Spanheim,  and  others,  that 
this  could  not  have  been  the  case,  appear  to  be  without  any  solid 
foundation. 

But  that  Peter  did  not  go  to  Rome  as  bishop  in  the  second  year 
of  Claudius'  reign,  nor  indeed  before  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ro- 
mans was  written,  seems  to  be  nearly  or  quite  certain.  (1)  In  Acts 
xii.  3,  4,  we  find  an  account  of  Peter's  being  imprisoned  by  Herod 
Agrippa,  in  the  last  year  of  this  king's  reign  (comp.  v.  23) ;  and  this 
year  synchronizes  with  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius.  Of  course  Peter 
was  at  Jerusalem,  not  at  Rome,  after  the  period  when  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  affirm  that  he  went  to  Rome  and  resided  there.  (2)  We  find 
Peter  at  Jerusalem  in  the  ninth  (some  say  eleventh)  year  of  Claudius ; 
he  being  present  at  the  council  there,  Acts  xv.  6,  seq.  (3)  Nothing 
is  said  in  the  book  of  Acts,  or  in  the  New  Testament,  respecting 
Peter's  visiting  Rome;  and  if  he  had  done  so,  before  the  time  at 
which  the  history  in  the  book  of  Acts  terminates,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  so  important  an  occurrence  would  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Luke.  (4)  Paul  came  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  in  the  7th  year  of 
Nero's  reign,  t.  e.,  A.D.  60  (but  some  say  in  62  or  63);  on  which 
occasion  there  is  no  mention,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  among 
the  Jews  of  that  city  no  knowledge,  of  Peter,  Acts  xxviii.  17,  seq.  (5) 
Could  Paul  have  addressed  the  Romans  as  he  did  in  his  epistle,  if 
he  had  recognised  them  as  disciples  of  Peter?  Could  he  have 
written  his  whole  epistle  without  once  adverting  to  this  fact?  (6) 
If  Peter  was  at  Rome  when  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  how  could  the 
latter  fail  to  send  a  salutation  to  him  as  well  as  to  others? 

So  late,  then,  as  A.D.  57  or  58,  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  probably  written,  it  seems  to  be  nearly  certain  that  Peter  had 
not  been  at  Rome.  The  flourishing  and  apparently  numerous  church 
there,  must  therefore  have  been  gathered  by  some  other  person  than 
Peter. 

But  who  was  this  person?  A  question  that  cannot  be  answered 
with  any  certainty;  although  we  may  arrive  at  some  probabilities 
respecting  it.  In  the  salutations  which  Paid  sends  to  the  church  at 
Rome,  he  mentions  (xvi.  7)  Andronicus  and  Junias,  as  having  been 
his  fellow-prisoners,  and  as  eviarjjuoi  $v  roT{  3tcro<rroXc/£,  they  having 
become  Christians  earlier  than  himself.  What  hinders  the  suppo- 
sition, that  one  or  both  of  these  men,  perhaps  converts  en  the  notable 
day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10),  and  of  high  repute  among  the  apostles 
themselves,  may  have  first  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  which  they  were  inhabitants, 
or  in  which  they  were  at  least  residents?  Rufus,  also,  a  distinguished 
Christian,  whose  mother  had  shown  much  kindness  to  Paul  (Rom. 
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xvi.  1 3),  may  have  been  one  of  the  founders,  or  at  least  fosterers,  of 
the  Roman  church;  possibly  the  same  Rufus,  whose  father  (a  native 
of  Cyrene)  was  compelled  to  bear  the  cross  of  Jesus,  when  on  his 
way  to  Calvary,  Mark  xv.  21.  Others,  moreover,  who  are  men- 
tioned in  Rom.  xvi.,  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  contributors 
to  the  work  of  establishing  or  building  up  the  church  at  Rome.  At 
all  events,  there  was  opportunity  for  a  very  early  establishment  of  it; 
inasmuch  as  we  find  persons  from  this  city  present  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  10.  We  know,  also,  that  Christians 
were  scattered  abroad,  when  the  persecution  of  Stephen  occurred;  at 
first  in  Judea  and  Samaria,  Acts  viii.  1 ;  afterwards  to  more  distant 
regions,  Acts  xi.  19;  and  what  hinders  us  from  supposing  that  some 
of  them  may  have  come  to  Rome  itself,  preaching  the  gospel? 

That  the  church  at  Rome  was  early  planted,  seems  probable  from 
the  fame  which  it  had  acquired  throughout  the  Christian  world  (Rom. 
i.  8;  xvi.  19),  when  Paul  wrote  his  epistle.  That  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  establishment  of  it  were  Paul's  particular  friends  and 
acquaintances,  with  whom  he  had  met  and  conferred,  while  preach- 
ing in  Asia  or  in  Greece,  appears  very  plain  from  the  manner  of  the 
salutations  in  chap.  xvi.  3 — 16.  In  respect  to  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
we  have  a  definite  knowledge,  from  Acts  xviii.  1 — 3,  18,  26,  and 
from  what  is  said  in  Rom.  xvi.  3,  4.  Others  are  called  the  kinsmen 
(avyyevtTg)  of  Paul,  viz.  Andronicus  and  Junias,  ver.  7;  Herodion, 
ver.  11.  Others  again  are  called  ayacnjro/,  Gwtgyoi,  exXsxro/  xoav- 
u*Ti6  sv  rp  xup/w,  &c.  Moreover,  the  manner  in  which  Paul  ad- 
dresses the  church  of  Rome,  i.  e.,  the  plain,  familiar,  authoritative 
tone  of  the  letter,  shows  that  he  considered  himself  as  addressing 
those  who  were  in  effect  his  own  disciples,  or,  in  other  words,  such 
as  had  probably  been  converted  to  Christianity  under  the  preaching 
of  his  own  particular  friends  and  spiritual  children.  Hence,  too,  tho 
frequent  expressions  of  strong  affection  for  the  church  at  Rome,  and 
of  strong  sympathy  with  them. 

On  the  whole,  although  we  have  no  definite  history  of  the  planting 
of  the  church  at  Rome  (excepting  the  one  given  by  Jerome,  which 
is  not  entitled  to  credit),  yet  we  may  consider  it  as  quite  probable, 
that  some  of  the  persons  named  in  the  salutation  (xvi.  3 — 16)  were 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  founded  a  church  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

§  2.   Of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  church  at  Rome. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
church  at  Rome  consisted  of  Jewish  converts;  ii.  17 — iii.  19;  iv.  1, 
12,  vii.  1 — 4,  and  chapters  ix. — xi.  Nor  is  there  any  serious  diffi- 
culty of  a  historical  nature,  in  making  out  the  probability  of  this. 
When  Pom pcy overran  Judca with  a  conquering  army, about  63  years 
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before  the  Christian  era,  he  caused  many  captive  Jews  to  be  sent  to 
Rome.  There  they  were  sold  into  slavery,  as  was  usual  in  respect 
to  captives  taken  in  war.  But  their  persevering  and  unconquerable 
determination  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  to  practise  many  of  the 
Levitical  rites  and  customs,  gave  their  Roman  masters  so  much 
trouble,  that  they  chose  to  liberate  them  rather  than  to  keep  them. 
As  there  was  a  large  body  of*  persons  so  liberated,  the  government 
assigned  them  a  place  opposite  Rome,  across  the  Tiber,  where  they 
built  a  town  which  was  principally  inhabited  by  Jews.  Here  Philo 
found  them,  just  before  Paul's  time;  Legat.  ad  Caium.  p.  1014,  ed. 
Frankf.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  historical  vouchers  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  Jews  at  Rome,  during  the  apostolic  age,  may  con- 
sult Joseph.  Antiq.  XVII.  14,  XVIII.  5,  ed.  Cologn.  Dio  Cassius, 
XXXVI.  p.  37.     Suetonii  vita  Tiberii,  cap.  36. 

When  the  first  impressions  arising  from  the  degradation  of  cap- 
tivity and  slavery  began  to  wear  away,  the  Roman  citizens  seem  to 
have  looked  at  the  Jewish  community  with  some  degree  of  respect, 
or  at  least  with  not  a  little  of  curiosity.  Whether  it  arose  from  the 
disgust  which  delicate  females  among  the  Romans  felt  for  the  ob- 
scene rites  of  heathenism  which  they  were  called  to  practise  or  to 
witness,  or  whether  it  sprung  from  a  curiosity  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  female  sex,  the  fact  was,  that  in  Ovid's  time  (ob.  A.D.  17) 
some  of  the  most  elegant  and  polished  females  thronged  the  Jewish 
assemblies.  The  poet  therefore  advises  the  young  men  of  the  city, 
if  they  wished  to  see  a  splendid  collection  of  its  beauty,  to  go  to 
the  sabbath-day  solemnities  of  the  Syrian  Jew,  "  Cultaque  Judaso 
septima  sacra  Syro." 

It  is  not  strange,  moreover,  that  some  of  these  should  become 
eij36fitvai  or  proselytes;  as  Josephus  relates  of  Fulvia,  /jJa  ruv 
h  afydj/uart  yvvat/uuv,  i.  e.,  a  noble  woman.  By  degrees  the  men 
also,  as  was  natural,  began  to  frequent  the  assemblies  of  those  once 
despised  foreigners.  Juvenal,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  pours 
out  his  contempt  and  indignation  at  this  in  the  following  bitter 
words : 

"Quldam  aorttti  metuentem  Sabbata  patrum, 
Nil  praetor  nubea,  et  cocli  Numen  adorant ; 
Nee  distant  putant  humana  came  suillam, 
Quft  pater  abstinuit ;  mox  et  pneputla  pununt ; 
Romanas  auteni  soltti  contemner©  lcjres, 
Jiidatcum  edbcunt,  et  servant,  ac  mctuunt  Jns, 
Tradidit  arcano  quodcunquc  volumino  Moses." 

I  suppose  the  poet  must  here  refer,  however,  to  those  who  had  a 
Roman  mother  and  a  Jewish  father.  In  regard  to  c  Nil  praeter  nubes, 
et  coeli  Numen  adorant,'  I  take  it  to  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  Jews 
had  no  temple  at  Rome,  and  that  they  addressed  and  worshipped  God 
as  dwelling  in  heaven,  i.  e.y  above  the  clouds;  in  both  which  respects 
they  differed  from  the  heathen. 

Seneca  also  (fl.  A.D.  64),  about  the  time  when  Paul  wrote  the 
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Epistle  to  the  Romans,  says,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Augustine 
(Be  Civit.  Dei,  VII.  11),  that  "  so  many  Romans  had  received  the 
Jewish  [he  means  by  this  the  Christian]  religion,  that  per  omnes 
jam  terras  recepta  sit,  victi  victoribus  leges  dederunt."  Tacitus,  in 
his  Annals,  likewise  represents  the  "  exitiabilis  superstitio"  (Chris- 
tian religion)  as  breaking  out  again  after  being  repressed,  and 
spreading  non  modo  per  Judeam,  sed  per  urbem  [Roman]  etiam. 

When  to  these  testimonies  respecting  the  Jews  at  Rome,  we  add 
that  of  the  Epistle  before  us  respecting  Gentile  converts,  no  doubt 
can  be  left  that  the  church  at  Rome  was  made  up  of  Gentiles  as  well 
as  Jews.  Let  the  reader  compare  Rom.  i.  16 — 32,  ii.  6 — 11 ;  iii. 
9—19,  29,  ix.  24,  30;  xi.  13—25,  xiv.  1— xv.  13,  and  no  doubt  can 
possibly  remain  in  his  mind  relative  to  this  point.  The  general 
strain  of  the  whole  epistle  is  such,  as  that  it  can  be  best  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  the  church  at  Rome  consisted  of  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  that  each  party  were  endeavouring  to  propa- 
gate or  to  defend  the  peculiar  views  respecting  certain  points,  which 
they  respectively  entertained.     But  of  this,  more  in  the  sequel. 

§  3.  Of  Hie  time  and  place,  when  and  where  tlie  epistle  was  written. 

We  have  a  kind  of  stand-point  here,  with  which  the  epistle  itself 
furnishes  us.  It  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  decree  of 
the  emperor  Claudius  was  published,  by  which  the  Jews  were 
banished  from  the  city  of  Rome.  In  Acts  xviii.  2,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  Paul's  first  acquaintance  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  had 
recently  quitted  Rome,  and  come  to  Corinth,  because  of  the  decree  of 
Claudius  banishing  the  Jews  from  the  imperial  city.  Now  as  Paul 
salutes  these  same  persons,  in  Rom.  xvi.  3,  4,  and  speaks  of  them  as 
having  risked  great  dangers  in  his  behalf,  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
his  epistle  must  have  been  written  subsequently  to  the  decree  of 
Claudius ;  which  was  probably  in  A.D.  52,  or  as  some  say  (impro- 
bably however)  in  A.D.  54. 

It  would  seem  also  to  have  been  written  after  the  time  when  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written,  which  was  during  the 
last  visit  which  Paul  made  to  Ephesus,  and  near  the  close  of  that  visit 
t.  «.,  about  A.D.  56.  In  Acts  xviii.  19,  we  are  told  that  Paul  left 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  at  Ephesus.  After  this  he  made  another  circuit 
through  the  churches  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xviii. 
20 — 23),  and  returned  again  to  Ephesus,  xix.  1.  There  he  spent  two 
years  or  more  (xix.  8 — 10);  and  near  the  close  of  this  period,  in 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  he  sends  the  salutation  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  who  were  still  at  Ephesus,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  Now  as  Paul 
sends  a  salutation,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla at  Rome,  it  would  seem  probable  that  it  must  have  been  written 
after  he  left  Ephesus,  and  after  they  had  removed  from  this  city  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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Other  circumstances  concur,  to  render  the  matter  still  more  defi- 
nite. When  Paul  wrote  his  epistle,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  departure 
to  Jerusalem,  whither  he  was  going  to  carry  the  contributions  of  the 
churches  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  Rom.  xv.  25,  26.  When  he 
should  have  accomplished  this,  he  intended  to  make  them  a  visit  at 
Rome,  Rom.  xv.  28,  29.  In  what  part  of  his  life,  now,  do  we  find 
the  occurrence  of  these  circumstances?  Acts  xix.  21,  compared 
with  xx.  1 — 4,  gives  us  a  narration  of  exactly  the  same  thing.  Paul, 
at  the  close  of  his  last  abode  at  Ephcsus,  purposing  to  make  a  chari- 
table collection  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  first  sent  on  Timothy  and 
Erastus  to  Macedonia  in  order  to  forward  it  there  (Acts  xix.  22)  ; 
afterwards  he  himself  went  into  Achaia,  passing  through  Macedonia, 
Acts  xx.  1,  2.  That  he  came,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  capital  of 
Achaia,  i.  e.9  Corinth,  there  can  be  no  reasonable#doubt.    Here  most 

Erobably  he  abode  three  months  (Acts  xx.  3) ;  and  then  set  out  on 
is  contemplated  journey  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  made  prisoner, 
and  sent  (AD.  59  or  60)  to  Rome,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  appeal 
to  Caesar.  From  a  comparison  of  this  account  in  the  Acts,  with 
Rom.  xv.  25 — 29,  it  follows  of  course  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
must  have  been  written  about  A.D.  57  ;  although  some  chronolo- 
gists  put  it  later.  Counting  the  time  which  Paul's  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem must  have  occupied,  and  adding  the  two  years  of  his  detention 
as  a  prisoner  at  Cesarea  (Acts  xxiv.  27),  and  the  time  necessarily 
taken  up  in  going  to  Rome,  we  must  assign  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  the  date  above  given,  on  the  supposition  that  Paul  came  to 
Rome  (as  is  most  probable)  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  60. 

As  to  the  place  where  it  was  written,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In 
xvi.  1,  Phebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  is  commended 
to  the  Romish  church,  who  probably  either  had  charge  of  the  epistle, 
or  accompanied  those  who  did  carry  it;  and  Cenchrea  was  the  port  of 
the  city  of  Corinth,  some  seven  or  eight  miles  from  that  place.  In 
xvi.  23,  Gaius  is  spoken  of  as  the  host  of  Paul;  and  this  Gaius  was 
baptized  by  Paul  at  Corinth,  1  Cor.  i.  14.  Paul  speaks  also  of  Eras- 
tus, the  cliamberlain  of  the  city,  Rom.  xvi.  23.  The  city,  then,  was 
a  well-known  one,  i.  e.9  the  capital  of  Achaia;  and  moreover,  we  find 
this  Erastus  spoken  of  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20,  as  abiding  at  Corinth. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  we  must  conclude  that  the  place  of 
writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  Corinth ;  and  that  the  time 
was  that  in  which  Paul  made  his  last  visit  there,  and  near  the  close 
of  it,  i.  e.y  about  the  latter  part  of  A.D.  57. 

§  4.  Of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle. 

This  has  been  so  generally  acknowledged  at  all  times  and  in  all 
ages  since  it  was  written  (excepting  the  last  chapters,  which 
have  recently  been  disputed))  that  it  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to 
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make  any  quotations  here  from  the  early  writers  for  the  sake  of 
proving  it.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  early  sects,  viz.,  the 
Ebionites,  Encratites,  and  Cermthians,  rejected  it;  as  appears  from 
Irenaeusad  Haeres.  I.  26;  Epiphan.  Haeres.  XXX.  Hieronym.  in 
Matt.  xii.  2.  But  as  this  seems  to  have  been  purely  on  doctrinal 
grounds,  i.  e.y  because  they  could  not  make  the  sentiments  of  Paul 
in  this  epistle  to  harmonize  with  their  own  views,  it  follows  of 
course  that  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  their  opinions.  The 
question  whether  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  of  an 
historical,  not  of  a  doctrinal  nature. 

The  reader  who  is  curious  to  see  an  exhibition  of  early  testimony 
respecting  this  epistle,  may  find  it  amply  detailed  in  Lardner's 
Credibility,  and  in  Schmidii  Historia  et  Vindiciae  Canonis  Sac,  &c. 
The  circumstantial  evidence  which  evinces  its  genuineness,  he  will 
find  admirably  exhibited  in  Paley's  Horse  Paulinas. 

Those  who  do  not  possess  the  first  two  of  these  works,  may  con- 
sult Polycarp,  Epist.  and  Philipp.  cap.  6;  Clemens  Rom.  Ep.  and 
Cor.  cap.  35;  both  in  Cotelerii  Patres  Apostolici.  See  also  Theoph. 
ad  Autolyc.  I.  20;  III.  14.  Epist.  Ecc.  Vienn.  et  Lugd.  in  Euseb. 
Hist.  Ecc.  V.  1.  Irenaeus  cont.  Haeres.  III.  16.  §  3.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  HI.,  p.  457,  and  I.,  p.  117,  edit.  Sylburg.  Tertull.  adv. 
Praxeam,  cap.  13;  de  Corona,  cap.  6.  Cypr.  Ep.  LXIX.  It  is 
needless  to  cite  later  testimonies. 

§  Of  ilte  genuineness  of  chapters  xv.  xvi. 

The  genuineness  of  these  chapters,  at  least  as  a  part  of  the  proper 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  has  been  called  in  question,  and  is  still 
doubted  by  some.  Heumann  has  advanced  a  peculiar  hypothesis 
respecting  chap.  xvi.  He  thinks  that  the  proper  original  epistle  of 
Paul  ends  with  chap,  xi.,  and  excludes  from  it  all  the  hortatory  part, 
t.  *.,  chapters  xii. — xv.  Chapter  xvi.,  he  supposes,  was  originally 
attached  to  the  end  of  chap,  xi.;  and  that  the  sequel  of  the  epistle 
is  a  kind  of  postscript  or  second  letter,  added  by  Paul  after  some 
delay  in  transmitting  the  first  letter.  This  hypothesis,  indeed,  does 
not  really  deny  the  genuineness  of  any  part  of  the  epistle;  but  it 
advances  what  seems  to  be  very  improbable.  What  could  be  more 
natural  than  for  Paul,  after  he  had  completed  his  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions, to  caution  the  church  at  Rome  against  various  evils  to 
which  he  knew  them  to  be  particularly  exposed  ?  Is  not  this  his 
manner  elsewhere  !  And  does  not  the  oZv  (chap.  xii.  1)  necessarily 
import  a  connection  between  the  sequel  and  the  preceding  context  ? 
In  a  word,  the  whole  theory  is  so  gratuitous,  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  entitled  to  any  serious  contradiction. 

Sender,  however,  has  advanced  much  farther  than  Heumann.  In 
his  Dissert*  de  dupl.  Appendice  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Rom.>  he  advances  the 
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supposition,  "  that  chap.  xv.  was  not  addressed  to  the  Romans,  but 
to  those  who  had  charge  of  Paul's  epistle  to  them,  which  consisted 
of  chapters  i. — xv.,  with  the  doxology  in  xvi.  25 — 27." 

But  let  any  one,  now,  without  any  reference  to  such  a  hypothesis, 
sit  down  and  carefully  read  chap,  xv.,  and  I  will  venture  to  predict 
that  he  will  never  once  even  think  of  its  being  addressed  to  any 
other  persons,  than  those  to  whom  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle 
is  addressed.  In  particular;  how  can  he  help  feeling  that  verses 
1 — 13  do  very  closely  cohere  with  chap,  xiv.,  as  the  tyf/Xo/Mi'  ds  at 
the  beginning  indicates  ?  And  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter, 
what  is  there  which  is  incongruous  with  the  condition  and  relation 
of  Paul  in  respect  to  his  readers  ?  Compare  verses  15,  23  with 
i.  13,  and  also  xv.  28  with  Acts  xix.  21,  the  latter  of  which  passages 
shows  the  actual  condition  of  Paid  when  he  wrote  the  epistle.  I 
am  entirely  unable  to  see  why  Paul  should  have  given  personally  to 
the  bearers  of  his  letter  to  the  Romans,  such  hints  as  chap.  xv. 
contains ;  nor  can  I  imagine  what  inducement  Semler  had  to  sup- 
pose this.     But, 

Chap.  xvi.  is  more  exposed  to  attack ;  because  it  consists  of  matter 
in  general  which  is  easily  dissociated  from  the  rest  of  the  epistle.  If 
the  whole  of  it  be  omitted,  the  epistle  is  still,  in  all  important  re- 
spects, the  same ;  if  it  be  retained,  the  matter  added  consists  chiefly 
in  the  expression  of  personal  civilities.  Moreover,  the  concluding 
part  of  chap.  xv.  would  make  a  very  probable  and  analogical  close 
of  the  epistle ;  in  particular  if  the  a^v  at  the  close  of  ver.  33  be 
retained. 

Probably  grounds  such  as  these  first  occasioned  doubts  concern- 
ing the  genuineness  of  this  chapter  in  particular.  Semler  advances 
a  supposition  respecting  it,  which  (I  had  almost  said)  none  but  a 
man  of  such  visionary  phantasies  could  have  advanced.  He  sup- 
poses that  all  the  persons  to  whom  greetings  are  sent  in  verses  1 — 16, 
are  those  whom  the  bearers  of  the  epistle  expected  to  visit  on  their 
way  to  Rome ;  and  of  course,  that  none  of  these  were  to  be  found 
in  Rome  itself.  Consequently,  according  to  him,  this  part  of  the 
epistle  was  a  mere  letter  of  commendation  or  introduction,  de- 
signed for  the  bearers  of  the  epistle,  and  not  for  the  church  at 
Rome. 

According  to  this,  then,  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  of  the  letter- 
carriers  was  only  to  Cenchrea,  some  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Corinth,  to  the  house  of  Phebe.  But  the  singularity  of  Paul's  re- 
commendation is,  that  instead  of  commending  them  to  her  hospitality, 
he  commends  her  to  the  hospitality  of  those  whom  he  addresses : 

ffi/rfartyui  dt  IftTv  *o/j&7F tva  avrjjv  *-£0<rdgg?j<&s,  x.   r.  X, 

Sender  felt  the  incongruity  of  this,  and  referred  ^offde^^s  to  re- 
ceiving  into  communion.  Did  Phebe,  then,  living  within  a  couple  of 
hours  walk  from  Corinth,  and  famous  as  she  was  for  being  a  vgo<f- 
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rang  iroXXSw  (vers.  2),  need  a  written  recommendation  of  Paul,  in 
order  that  the  bearers  of  his  letters  might  admit  her  to  church  com- 
munion? But  besides  this,  the  word  agocrdigqtft?,  in  such  a  con- 
nection does  not  admit  of  such  a  sense*  Comp.  Phil.  ii.  29,  and  also 
(as  to  general  meaning)  3  John  v.  6. 

Thus  much  for  the  outset  of  this  journey.  Nor  is  the  progress 
more  fortunate.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  are  next  recommended  to  the 
letter-carriers.  But  the  last  which  we  know  of  them,  before  the 
writing  of  this  letter,  is  that  they  are  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xviii.  18, 19, 
26.  Sut  Semler  provides  them  with  a  house  at  Corinth;  and  this, 
probably,  because  it  would  not  be  very  natural  for  those  who  were 
to  travel  westward  toward  Borne,  to  go  some  hundreds  of  miles  east- 
ward, t.  e.}  to  Ephesus,  in  order  to  get  to  the  capital  of  the  Boman 
Empire.  But  how  is  the  matter  helped  by  this  process?  What  have 
we  now?  A  letter  of  introduction  (so  to  speak)  from  Paul,  directing 
his  messengers  to  greet  Priscilla  and  Aquila  on  their  journey,  while 
these  same  persons  lived  in  the  very  town  from  which  they  started  ! 
Hug  has  well  expressed  his  views  of  this  matter.  After  speaking  of 
the  first  stay  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  at  Corinth  (Acts  xvni.  2,)  and 
of  a  second  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  18, 19,)  he  thus  proceeds : "  Whence 
now  this  third  or  Semlerian  house  at  Corinth,  I  know  not,"  Einleit. 
II.  p.  397,  ed.  3.  But,  lastly,  what  are  we  to  do  with  verses  17—20, 
on  the  ground  of  Semler?  Were  the  bearers  of  the  letter  so  divided 
as  is  there  described;  and  was  their  obedience  (viraxotf)  so  cele- 
brated as  is  there  hinted?  Above  all,  what  is  to  be  done  with  verses 
21 — 24?  Would  Paul  send  written  salutations  from  those  who 
were  with  him  at  Corinth,  to  the  bearers  of  his  epistle  who  set  out 
from  the  same  place?  Did  they  not  confer  with  Paul  himself,  and 
did  not  his  friends  as  well  as  himself  see  and  converse  with  them? 
And  what  shall  we  say  to  ver.  16,  which  directs  Paul's  messengers 
to  salute  one  another? 

But  enough  of  this.  Let  us  briefly  examine  some  of  the  external 
evidences  which  Semler  adduces  against  the  genuineness  of  chap. 
xvi. 

(a)  'Marcion,  as  Origen  testifies,  excluded  chaps,  xv.  xvi.  from 
the  epistle/ 

But  according  to  Bufin's  translation  of  Origen  (the  original  here 
is  lost),  the  words  of  this  writer  are :  "Caput  hoc  [i. e.9  xvi.  25 — 27], 
Marcion,  a  quo  Scripturro  evangelicae  et  apostolicae  interpolate  sunt, 
de  hac  epistola  penitus  abstulit;  et  non  solum  hoc,  sed  et  ab  eo 
ubi  scriptum  est:  *Omne  autem  quod  non  ex  fide  est,  peccatum  est' 
[Bom.  xiv.  23]  usque  ad  finem  totius  epistolae,  cuncta  dissecuit" 
From  this  nothing  more  can  be  gathered,  than  that  Marcion  wholly 
omitted  the  doxology  in  xvi.  25 — 27,  and  separated  (dissecuit)  chaps. 
xv.  xvi.,  from  the  rest  of  the  epistle.  There  is  an  evident  dis- 
tinction here,  between  penitus  abstulit  and  dissecuit    This  sepa- 
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ration  Marcion  might  make,  as  others  hare  done,  because  of  the 
diverse  matter  contained  in  these  chapters.  And  even  if  Marcion 
omitted  the  whole,  he  stands  convicted  before  the  world  of  such 
notorious  falsifications  of  the  sacred  writings,  that  it  would  weigh 
nothing. 

(b)  '  Euthalius,  in  his  Elenchus  capitulorun,  leaves  out  chap.  xvi.* 
True ;  but  Euthalius,  in  his  Elenchus,  mentions  only  those  chap- 
ters which  were  publicly  read ;  and  chap.  xvi.  was  usually  omitted 
in  the  public  reading  of  the  epistle.  That  he  did  not  acknowledge 
this  chapter  as  a  part  of  the  epistle,  is  altogether  improbable,  since, 
in  reckoning  the  tTiytt  of  the  whole  epistle  he  includes  those  of 
chap.  xvi. 

(c)  *  Tertullian  (cont.  Marc.  v.  13)  cites  Rom.  xiv.  10  thus :  '  In 
clausula,  tribunal  Christi  comminari  Paulum. 

But  what  should  hinder  Terttdlian  from  saying  that  chap.  xiv.  10 
is  in  the  clausula,  i.  e.y  closing  part,  of  the  epistle  ?  Is  it  not  in  such 
a  part?  Can  any  thing  be  satisfactorily  proved,  moreover,  by 
urging  a  sense  of  words  strictly  and  logically  exact,  in  such  a  writer 
as  Tertullian  ? 

As  to  any  alleged  discrepancy  of  manuscripts,  with  regard  to  a 
part  of  chap,  xvi.,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  in  the  sequel. 

But,  very  recently,  another  doubter  in  the  genuineness  of  chap, 
xvi.,  of  a  more  solid  cast  than  Sender,  has  made  his  appearance. 
Schott,  in  his  Isagoge  ad  Nov.  Test,  recently  published,  in  a  note,, 
p.  284  seq.,  has  assigned  other,  and  perhaps  better,  reasons  than 
those  of  Sender,  for  his  doubts.     Let  us  examine  them. 

(a)  'Paul  salutes  many  persons,  in  xvi.  5 — 15,  as  being  at  Rome, 
and  in  a  very  familiar  way.  How  could  he,  who  had  never  been  at 
Rome  (Rom.  i.  13),  do  this? 

The  answer  is,  that  several  of  these  persons  were  his  own  kins- 
men ;  see  §  1  above.  With  all  or  most  of  them  he  had  very  pro- 
bably met,  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  Intercourse  between  the 
metropolis  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  large  towns  of  the  pro- 
vinces, was  very  frequent;  especially  with  Corinth,  the  headquarters 
of  Achaia,  and  Ephesus  of  Asia  Minor.  And  even  if  Paul  had  not 
seen  all  the  persons  whom  he  salutes,  what  is  easier  than  to  suppose 
that  their  character  and  standing  were  known  to  him,  and  there- 
fore he  sent  them  salutations?  It  is  plainly  a  mistake,  to  sup- 
pose that  none  but  personal  acquaintances  are  saluted  in  the  Pauline 
epistles. 

(b)  'But  Paul  makes  no  mention  of  any  of  the  persons  here 
saluted  as  being  at  Rome,  in  his  other  epistles  written  there,  e.  g.9 
in  his  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philippians,  and  Phile- 
mon.' 

The  answer  is,  that  in  only  one  of  these  (that  to  the  Colossians) 
does  he  send  any  thing  but  a  mere  general  salutation.   Moreover,  as 
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all  these  epistles  must  have  been  written  some  two  years  and  a  half, 
and  may  have  been  written  some  four  years  later,  than  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  so  the  state  of  that  church,  exposed  as  it  was  con- 
tinually to  increase  and  decrease,  may  have  greatly  altered  when  he 
wrote  the  last-named  epistles;  or  the  persons  named  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  may  have  gone  elsewhere  in  order  to  propagate  the 
gospel;  or  they  might  have  deceased;  or  it  might  be  that  they  did 
not  happen  to  pay  him  a  visit  while  he  was  writing  the  above  named 
epistles,  and  so  a  greeting  from  them  was  not  mentioned.  A  thing 
of  this  nature  is  so  accidentally  varied,  that  we  cannot  make  any 
conclusions  which  are  valid,  either  from  this  appearance  or  from 
that. 

(<p  €  Aquila  and  Priscilla  are  saluted  as  .being  at  Rome.  In  Acts 
xviii.  19,  26,  we  find  their  abode  at  Ephesus ;  and  in  Paul's  last  stay 
at  Ephesus,  when  he  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we 
find  them  still  there,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.' 

All  this  I  concede.  But  since  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had,  for  some 
time,  been  obliged  to  relinquish  their  abode  at  Rome,  on  account  of 
the  decree  of  Claudius,  what  is  more  natural  than  to  suppose,  that, 
as  soon  as  might  be,  they  would  return  to  Rome,  at  least  long 
enough  to  adjust  their  affairs  there,  which  it  is  more  than  probable 
had  been  embarrassed  by  the  decree  of  banishment  ? 

(d)  'But  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  written  at  Rome,  greets  Priscilla  and 
Aquila  as  residing  at  Ephesus.' 

I  grant  it.  But  when  was  this  written?  Just  before  the  final 
martyrdom  of  Paul  (iv.  6 — 8)  i. «.,  probably  some  ten  years  after 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written,  and  also  after  the  persecu- 
tion by  Nero  had  commenced.  What  difficulty  now  in  the  suppo- 
sition, that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  fled  from  Rome  when  this 
persecution  broke  out,  and  gone  back  to  their  former  station  at 
Ephesus,  where  they  had  spent  several  years?  There  Paul  salutes 
them  in  2  Tim.  iv.  19. 

Lastly,  Professor  Schott  expresses  his  belief,  that  chap.  xvi.  is 
made  up  of  fragments  of  some  brief  epistle  of  Paul's,  written  at 
Corinth,  and  addressed  to  some  church  in  Asia  Minor,  and  added  by 
mistake,  piece  by  piece  as  it  was  discovered,  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Verses  1 — 16  composed  the  first  fragment;  verses  17 — 20, 
the  second;  verses  21 — 24,  the  third;  verses  25 — 27,  the  fourth. 

But  what  a  series  of  conclusions  is  here  made  out,  without  a  syl- 
lable of  historical  evidence?  Where  is  the  evidence  of  the  lost 
epistle  to  an  anonymous  church  in  Asia  Minor?  Where  that  it  was 
lost  excepting  a  few  scattered  fragments  which  "  sensim  sensimque 
deprehendebantur?"  And  the  conceit  of  adding  all  these  fragments 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  already  had  a  good  ending  with 
chap,  xv.;  how  should  this  have  ever  entered  any  one's  head?  Why 
add  them  to  this  epistle,  rather  than  to  some  of  Paul's  shorter 
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epistles?  And  then  the  persons  themselves  named  in  chapter  xvi. ; 
what  a  singular  phantasy  it  must  have  been  in  the  compiler,  to  have 
supposed  that,  if  they  belonged  to  some  church  in  Asia  Minor,  their 
names  could  be  tacked  on  to  the  epistle  written  to  the  church  at 
Rome!  "  How  can  we  admit  such  gratuitous  and  improbable  hypo- 
theses as  these? 

Nor  can  I  admit  what  has  frequently  been  said  in  respect  to  chap, 
xvi.,  viz.,  that  it  is  wholly  unconnected  with  the  preceding  part  of 
the  epistle,  and  may  be  disjoined  from  it  without  injury  to  it.  Thus 
much  is  true,  indeed,  viz.,  that  salutations  and  expressions  of  Chris- 
tian courtesy  are  not  doctrinal  discussions  nor  practical  precepts; 
in  a  word,  the  sixteenth  chapter,  which  is  principally  made  up  of 
salutations,  must  of  course  be  diverse  from  the  preceding  part  of  the 
epistle.  But  is  it  not  equally  true  that  chaps,  xii. — xv.  differ  as 
much  from  the  preceding  ones,  as  chap.  xvi.  does  from  all  the  others? 
Is  it  proper,  moreover,  that  Christian  salutations  should  be  exchanged, 
in  epistles  like  that  of  Paul?  This  will  not  be  denied.  The  force 
of  such  examples  of  kindness,  and  courtesy,  and  benevolent  feeling, 
is  scarcely  less  than  that  of  direct  precept;  and  in  some  respects 
it  has  evidently  the  advantage  of  precept,  inasmuch  as  practice 
speaks  louder  than  theory.  W  hy,  then,  should  the  salutary  part  of 
the  epistle  be  thrown  away?  And  would  not  rejecting  it  be 
an  injury  to  the  congruity  and  to  the  general  good  effect  of  the 
whole? 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  say,  that  there  is  not  an  evident  relation  and 
connection  of  some  part  of  chap,  xvi.,  with  what  precedes,  besides 
that  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  Let  any  one  diligently  consider 
the  contents  of  verses  17—20,  and  he  will  see  plainly  that  they  refer 
to  the  divisions  and  erroneous  sentiments  which  are  the  subject  of 
particular  discussion  in  chaps,  xii. — xv.  Let  him  compare  xvi.  19 
with  i.  8,  and  he  will  see  the  same  person  expressing  himself  in  the 
same  circumstances.  In  a  word,  it  would  be  truly  wonderful,  if  the 
straggling  fragments  of  an  epistle,  sent  to  some  unknown  church  in 
Asia  Minor,  should  fit  the  place  of  conclusion  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  so  well  as  its  present  conclusion  fits  it. 

What  can  we  say,  moreover,  to  the  roXfitigbrtgov  b\  tyga-^t  vpft 
of  xv.  15,  if  Paul  does  not  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  epistle  ? 
It  would  be  even  ridiculous,  on  any  other  ground.  And  what  a 
singular  epistle  chaps,  xv.  xvi.  would  make  out,  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  salutations! 

Eichhorn  (Einleit.  in  das  N.  Test.)  has  advanced  a  hypothesis  still 
more  fanciful,  if  possible,  than  that  of  Semler  or  Schott.  Chap.  xvi. 
1 — 20  is,  according  to  him,  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Corin- 
thian church,  which  Paul  wrote  for  Phebe,  the  deaconess  mentioned 
in  verses  1,  2.  This,  after  it  had  been  read  by  them,  she  obtained 
again,  and  carried  it  along  with  her  to  Borne;   and  because  the 
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church  there  were  unwilling  that  any  thing  from  the  hand  of  Paul 
should  perish,  they  tacked  it  on  upon  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  them, 
so  as  to  make  out  a  conclusion  for  it ! 

Is  it  worth  the  pains  to  refute  such  criticism  T  Or  rather,  can  the 
name  of  criticism  be  fairly  given  to  such  extravagant  and  incon- 
gruous suppositions  ?  One  is  ready  to  ask :  What  sort  of  a  church 
must  it  have  been,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  whose  fame 
had  gone  abroad  through  the  whole  empire,  that  could  deal  thus 
with  Paul's  epistles  ?  Why  was  not  the  letter  of  Phebe  kept  by 
itself,  and  published  by  itself,  as  well  as  John's  letter  to  the  "  elect 
lady?"  But  this  is  only  one  among  the  numerous  conceits,  which 
are  intermingled  with  the  striking  and  instructive  compositions  of 
Eichhorn. 

Finally,  as  no  internal  evidence  can  be  made  out,  that  chaps,  xv. 
xvi.  are  spurious;  so  no  external  evidence  of  any  considerable 
weight  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  supposition.  The  manu- 
scripts (with  some  variety  as  to  the  position  of  xvi.  25 — 27,  and  with 
the  omission  of  these  verses  in  a  few  cases)  are  all  on  the  side  of  the 
genuineness  of  these  chapters ;  I  mean,  that  all  which  are  of  any 
authority  are  so.  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Eph.  iii.  5)  mentions  that  he 
knew  of  some  manuscripts  which  omitted  xvi.  25 — 27;  and  Wetstein 
cites  a  Codex  Latinus  which  does  so.  But  in  regard  to  all  the  rest 
of  chaps,  xv.  xvi.,  it  will  not  be  contended  that  any  authority  from 
manuscripts,  Fathers,  or  Versions,  warrants  us  in  suspecting  them. 
Even  as  to  Marcion  himself,  there  is  no  certain  evidence,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  he  rejected  them.  Why,  then,  should  we  reject  them  at 
the  present  time  ? 

§  6.  Different  position  in  Manuscripts  o/xvi.  25 — 27. 

There  is  a  difference  in  respect  to  the  location  of  these  verses 
containing  a  general  doxology,  which  seems  to  be  somewhat  difficult 
of  solution. 

(1)  In  Cod.  J.,  and  in  most  of  the  Codd.  minusc. ;  in  the  Lection- 
aries  Arab,  polyglot,  et  triglot.,  in  Slav.  Ms.  and  most  Codd.  Armen. ; 
also  in  Chrys.,  Theod.,  Damasc,  Theoph.,  and  Oecumenius ;  they 
stand  only  and  immediately  after  chap.  xiv.  23.  In  Cod.  A.,  17, 
Armen.  edd.  quib.,  they  stand  both  here  and  at  the  end.  After  xiv. 
23,  they  are  placed  by  Beza,  Grotius,  Mill,  Hammond,  Wetstein, 
Semler,  Griesbach,  Moms,  Eichhorn,  Flatt,  Tholuck,  Paulus,  and 
some  others. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  external  evidence,  in  respect  to  this  posi- 
tion of  the  verses  in  question.  But  in  whatever  way  they  may  nave 
been  transferred  thither,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  feeling  of  in- 
congruity as  to  such  a  position.  It  is  an  evident  interruption  of  the 
tenor  of  the  discourse.    The  of  g/Xo/^v  6t  of  xv.  1,  shows  that  it  is 
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a  continuation  of  a  preceding  discourse ;  and  so  plainly  does  the 
matter  of  verses  1 — 13  itself  indicate.  Nor  am  I  able  to  persuade 
myself,  that  the  matter  at  the  close  of  chap.  xiv.  is  of  such  a  tenor, 
as  entitles  us  to  believe  that  Paul  here  breaks  out  into  an  animated 
doxology.  Usually,  it  is  only  after  the  enunciation  of  some  deep, 
sublime,  soul-stirring  truth,  that  he  betakes  himself  to  expressions 
of  this  nature  in  medio  cursu.  What  is  there  in  the  discussion  about 
eating  meats  or  refraining  from  them,  to  move  his  soul  to  the  sub- 
lime doxology  contained  in  xvi.  25 — 27 1  I  must  accord  therefore 
with  Knapp,  who  places  these  verses  at  the  end  of  the  epistle. 

(2)  A  few  MSS.,  &c,  omit  the  verses  in  question.  Jerome  (on 
Eph.  iii.  5),  speaking  of  the  passage  in  Romans,  says,  "mplerisque 
codicibus  invenitur;"  which  would  seem  to  mean,  that  in  some 
Codices  of  his  time  it  was  omitted.  The  verses  are  omitted  by  Cod. 
D.,  but  not  a  prima  manu;  in  F.,  G.  (in  the  latter  a  space  is  left 
for  them) ;  also  in  Codd.  Vindob.  57,  67,  68,  69,  70,  as  stated  by 
Koppe ;  in  an  unknown  MS.  mentioned  by  Erasmus ;  and  in  Vers. 
Armen.,  of  some  editions. 

Eichhorn,  as  usual,  has  built  a  singular  castle  in  the  air  upon  this 
fact.  He  accounts  for  all  the  varieties  in  the  manuscripts  in  this 
way:  (1)  The  original  piece  of  parchment  on  which  Paul's  epistle 
was  written,  was  filled  when  the  scribe  came  to  xiv.  23.  He  then 
took  a  small  and  separate  piece  of  parchment,  on  one  side  of  which 
he  wrote  the  salutations  m  verses  21 — 24 ;  and  on  the  other  the 
doxology  in  verses  25 — 27.  But  the  letter  not  being  immediately 
sent,  the  apostle  made  additions  to  it ;  first  of  chap,  xv.,  and  then  of 
xvi.  1 — 20.  So  then  the  epistle  was  sent  to  the  church  at  Home,  on 
four  separate  pieces  of  manuscript.  In  copying  this,  some  ended  the 
epistle  with  xiv.  23;  others  added  to  this  the  doxology  in  xvi.  25 — 27; 
a  third  class  copied  as  far  as  xiv.  23,  and  then  added  the  postscripts 
of  the  apostle  (xv.  1— xvi.  20),  and  finally  the  small  leaf  of  parch- 
ment written  with  the  body  of  the  epistle  (which  is  the  usual  form 
of  the  epistle) ;  while  a  fourth  class,  copying  from  these  different 
copies,  inserted  the  doxology  both  after  xiv.  23,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  whole  epistle. 

Sorry  copyists,  indeed,  they  must  have  been  at  Rome,  to  make 
such  mistakes  as  these !  One  is  ready  to  wonder,  why  the  additional 
parchments  were  not  joined  on  to  the  original  one,  in  proper  order, 
and  not  left  in  the  form  of  Sybilline  leaves;  a  thing  which  required 
nothing  more  than  a  little  paste  or  glue,  and  a  moment's  attention. 
Then,  supposing  them  to  have  been  left  separately,  were  there  no 
marks  added  bv  the  writer,  to  direct  the  readers  attention  and 
perusal?  Are  important  documents  wont  to  be  made  out  in  such  a 
negligent  manner  f  But  (which  is  directly  to  our  present  purpose) 
how  came  any  copyist  to  imagine,  that  the  letter  ended  with  chap, 
xiv.  23  ?     Or  why,  as  so  many  mistakes  were  made  about  the  order 
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of  the  small  piece  of  parchment  first  added,  were  none  made  about 
the  order  of  the  two  different  postscripts,  viz.,  xv.  1—33  and  xvi. 
1—201 

I  am  grieved  to  add,  that  Griesbach,  in  attempting  to  account  for 
the  variations  of  manuscripts  in  regard  to  xvi.  25—27,  has  advanced 
suppositions  not  less  visionary  and  gratuitous  than  those  of  Eich- 
horn.  This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  since  Griesbach  is  not 
much  prone  to  phantasies  of  this  nature.  The  reader  of  Eichhorn 
is  not  surprised  to  find  such  a  conceit  in  him;  for  a  critic,  who  could 
add  on  the  last  twenty-six  chapters  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  (which  he 
names  Pseudo-Isaiah),  to  the  genuine  works  of  that  prophet,  because 
the  copyist  happened  to  have  room  to  spare  in  his  parchment  and 
wanted  to  fill  it  out  (Einleit.  in  das.  A.  Test.  iii.  p.  91,  ed.  3d),  may 
well  be  imagined  not  to  be  incapable  of  making  suppositions  like 
those  above  related. 

But  what  if  we,  at  the  present  day,  are  unable  to  account  for  the 
confusion  of  manuscripts,  with  regard  to  xvi.  25 — 27?  Will  this 
oblige  us  to  resort  to  suppositions  altogether  incredible  in  themselves  f 
To  say  the  least,  it  should  not  induce  us  thus  to  do.  We  cannot, 
then, — at  least  until  we  come  to  the  persuasion  that  parchment  was 
as  scarce  and  dear  in  ancient  times  as  Eichhorn  (so  often  as  it  suits 
his  critical  convenience)  makes  it,  we  cannot— admit  a  supposition 
which  involves  such  an  entire  Urt^ov  ^oV^ov,  in  a  most  solemn  and 
important  epistle  of  Paul.  And  even  if  we  admit  that  parchment 
was  so  scarce  and  so  dear,  we  are,  after  all,  at  our  wits'  end  to  know 
why  the  concluding  piece  was  not  joined  on  to  the  same  roll  which 
contained  the  rest  of  the  epistle. 

(3)  With  the  Textue  Receptu*,  which  places  these  verses  at  the 
end,  agree  CodcL  B.,  C,  D.,  E.,  16,  66;  Codd.  minusc.  80;  also 
Syr.  Erp.,  Copt.,  Aeth.,  Vulg.,  and  the  Latin  Fathers  in  general. 
With  Erasmus,  Stephens,  Hengel,  Koppe,  Boehme,  Hug,  Knapp, 
Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  Biickert,  and  others,  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  is  their  genuine  place.  What  shall  we  say  of  iy&  Tigriog,  6 
y^d-^ag  r^v  g*«rroXjjv,  in  xvi.  22  ?  Does  it  not  of  course  imply,  that 
it  is  near  the  close  of  the  epistle,  and  that  the  epistle  is  one  t  And 
if  so,  then  are  chapters  xv.  xvi.  a  genuine  and  original  part  of  it,  as 
Bertholdt  has  well  remarked,  Einleit.  vi.  §  715. 

'  But  how  can  so  many  doxologies  be  accounted  for?'  To  which 
I  answer,  that  no  serious  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  of  this.  It  is  not 
natural  to  suppose,  indeed  it  cannot  well  be  supposed,  that  the  apostle 
wfote  the  whole  epistle  in  a  single  day,  or  at  a  single  sitting.  If,  in 
the  midst  of  his  multiplied  engagements  and  his  short  stay  at  Corinth, 
he  was  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  in  writing  it  (wnich  we  may 
easily  and  probably  suppose);  then  we  can  account  for  the  various 
doxologies  and  apparent  closes  of  the  epistle,  in  chapters  xv.,  xvi.  It 
is  easy  to  believe,  that  xv.  33  was  the  first  pause  which  was  made 
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with  the  probable  design,  originally,  of  ending  the  epistle  there. 
Afterwards,  renewed  and  additional  intelligence  coming  from  Borne, 
with  kind  greeting  of  friends  there,  he  was  induced  to  add,  in  return, 
the  greetings  in  xvi.  1 — 16 ;  to  which  he  subjoined  the  warnings,  and 
the  apparent  conclusion  in  verses  17 — 20.  The  definiteness  with 
which  he  here  speaks  of  the  divisions  and  erroneous  sentiments  in  the 
Church  at  Rome,  in  all  probability  had  its  origin  in  the  very  recent 
information  which  he  had  obtained  from  that  city.  Finally,  before 
sending  away  his  epistle,  other  Christians  at  Corinth,  deeply  inte- 
rested m  the  affairs  of  the  Church  at  Rome,  visited  the  apostle  and 
desired  him  to  express  their  salutations.  This  done,  he  adds,  as 
usual,  another  kind  wish  and  prayer  for  the  Church  which  headdresses, 
xvi.  24.  And  then,  in  reading  over  and  correcting  the  copy  which 
Tertius  had  made  of  the  whole,  Paul,  at  the  close  of  all,  subjoined 
the  general  doxology  which  is  contained  in  verses  25 — 27. 

If  you  say  :  l  Here  are  almost  as  many  suppositions  as  those  of 
Eichhorn  and  Grriesbach ;'  my  reply  is,  that  there  are  almost  as  many 
in  respect  to  number,  but  still  of  a  totally  different  character.  Here 
the  appeal  is  made  to  the  internal  state  of  the  epistle  itself,  and  to 
the  probable  and  natural  circumstances  which  accompany  the  writing 
of  such  a  letter.  Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  believing  the  things 
just  suggested  to  be  altogether  probable,  but  when  all  these  phe- 
nomena are  made  to  depend  on  odd  pieces  of  parchment,  and  Sibyl- 
line leaves,  strangely  forwarded  without  juncture  or  order,  and  as 
strangely  mistaken  in  the  copying,  how  can  we  satisfy  ourselves  with 
such  suggestions  ? 

That  the  manuscripts  differ  so  much,  as  to  xvi.  25 — 27,  is  indeed 
a  striking  circumstance  in  the  critical  history  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans.  But  if  any  one  will  attentively  reflect  on  the  several  ap- 
parent conclusions  in  the  epistle  (xv.  13,  23,  and  xvi.  20,  24),  he 
may  easily  be  induced  to  believe,  that  the  confusion  in  the  manu- 
scripts has  arisen  from  this  circumstance.  Copyists  supposed  there 
must  be  some  mistake  in  having  a  conclusion  in  xvi.  24,  and  then 
another  superadded  in  verses  25 — 27.  It  was  natural  for  them  to  find 
a  difficulty  in  this.  Therefore,  with  the  conviction  that  here  was  some 
mistake,  they  sought  an  earlier  place  for  these  verses ;  and  they  could 
find  none  which  was  not  already  occupied  by  something  of  the  like 
nature,  without  going  back  to  xiv.  23.  Here,  then,  some  of  them 
placed  xvi.  25 — 27,  and  others  followed  these  copies.  In  the  mean 
time,  other  copies  continued  to  be  taken  after  the  original  order  of 
the  epistle,  and  thus  a  discrepancy  arose.  Some  copyists,  perceiving 
this  discrepancy,  and  also  the  fact  that  chapters  xv.  and  xvi.  contain 
so  many  formulas  of  conclusion,  omitted  xvi.  25 — 27  ;  while  others, 
finding  these  verses  in  some  copies  of  xiv.  23,  and  in  others  at  the  end 
of  the  epistle,  copied  them  both.  In  this  way  we  can  easily  account 
for  all  the  discrepancies  that  exist,  without  resorting  to  any  forced  or 
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unnatural  suppositions.  We  may  add  to  all  this,  moreover,  the 
probability  that  the  public  lections  of  the  epistle  extended  only  to 
the  end  of  chap,  xiv.;  to  which  it  was  altogether  natural  to  add  xvi. 
25 — 27  as  a  proper  close ;  and  that  the  practice  of  reading  the  epistle 
in  this  manner,  gradually  introduced  the  writing  of  manuscripts  in 
the  same  way. 

(4)  A  few  critics  reject  the  verses  in  question  as  spurious.  So 
Schmidt,  and  Reiche  in  his  recent  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  The  latter  has  argued  at  length  against  their  genuineness. 
His  arguments  are  derived  from  the  alleged  style  and  manner  of  the 
doxology.  He  accuses  it  of  being  deficient  in  simplicity,  of  bom- 
bastic and  overstrained  expression,  of  a  dogmatic  manner;  of  being 
doubtful  and  dark  and  unusual,  yea,  unintelligible;  of  a  drawling 
repetition  for  three  times  of  xara;  of  a  doubtful  construction  of  $ 
near  the  close ;  of  expressions  not  Pauline,  not  proper,  e.  g.9  svayyi- 
Xifr  pov  xa)  xtjgvy/ua  I,  Xg/0roD;  and  finally  he  says,  it  is  all  made 
tip  of  shreds  collected  here  and  there  from  the  writings  of  Paul,  e.  g.9 
from  Kom.  ii.  16;  Gal.  i.  6;  Eph.  iii.  3;  Col.  i.  26;  2  Tim.  i.  8; 
Tit.  i.  1;  Kom.  i.  5;  1  Tim.  vi.  16;  Rom.  ii.  16,  i.  9;  Heb.  xiii. 
20 — 23 ;  in  which  places,  if  the  reader  pleases  to  turn  to  them,  he 
will  find  in  succession  expressions  like  those  in  our  text. 

That  most  of  these  accusations  are  not  well  founded,  the  reader  may 
satisfy  himself  by  thoroughly  studying  the  verses  under  examination. 
That  the  expressions  here  resemble  other  expressions  of  Paul,  can 
surely  be  no  proof  of  their  spuriousness,  nor  of  their  being  dark  and 
unintelligible.  I  will  not  say,  that  internal  evidence  can  in  no  case 
be  proof  of  spuriousness;  for  this  would  be  an  extravagant  asser- 
tion. But  we  may  well  say,  that  when  all  critics  except  two  have 
failed  to  discover  the  internal  evidences  just  alleged,  there  cannot 
be  much  probability  in  favour  of  their  existence.  ITie  doxology, 
although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  of  interpretation  on  account  of  its 
complex  nature,  seems  to  me  evidently  to  be  in  the  spirit  and  man- 
ner of  Paul. 

§  7.  State  of  feeling  and  opinion  in  Hie  Church  at  Borne,  token  Hie 
epistle  was  written. 

That  this  Church  consisted  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  we  have  already 
seen  ;  §  2  above.  That  many  of  the  erroneous  views  which  Paul 
combats  in  it,  were  such  as  the  Hebrews  were  prone  to  cherish,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  any  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Jewish  opinions.  That  grounds  of  dissension  among  its 
members  existed  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to 
believe,  when  we  consider  the  general  tenor  of  the  epistle.  The 
national  pride  of  the  Jew;  his  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  institutes, 
and  especially  to  the  Levitical  rites  and  distinctions  of  clean  and 
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unclean ;  bis  impatience  of  subordination  in  any  respect  to  Gentiles; 
his  unwillingness  to  believe  that  they  could  be  admitted  to  equal  pri- 
vileges with  the  Jew,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  particu- 
larly without  becoming  proselytes  to  the  Mosaic  religion ;  his  prone- 
ness  to  feel  indignant  to  the  government  of  heathen  magistrates  over 
him ;  all  this  lies  on  the  face  of  the  epistle,  and  cannot  well  be 
overlooked  by  any  considerate  and  attentive  reader. 

On  the  other  hand ;  the  Gentiles  disregarded  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jews,  especially  about  circumcision,  and  meats  and  drinks,  and  holi- 
days ;  they  were  wounded  at  the  claim  of  superiority  which  the  Jews 
seemed  to  make ;  and,  knowing  that  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
was  an  advocate  for  their  equal  rights  and  privileges,  they  no  doubt 
engaged  in  contest  with  the  Jews  with  an  unyielding  spirit.  Such  a 
state  of  things  very  naturally  gave  rise  to  discussions  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  to  all  tne  cautions  and  precepts  contained  in 
the  hortatory  part  of  the  epistle- 

With  this  general  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Church  before  us, 
we  need  not  be  solicitous  to  determine  whether  the  apostle  had  special 
and  local  objects  in  view,  when  he  wrote  it,  or  more  general  ones. 
My  answer  to  this  question  would  be,  that  he  had  both  in  view ;  t.  e., 
he  meant  to  establish  some  great  and  general  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  also  to  apply  them  to  the  state  of  the  Church  at  Rome. 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  this  supposition ;  and  so  Luther, 
Calvin,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  Michaelis,  Tholuck,  and  others,  have 
for  substance  judged.  .  That  Paul  intermingles  with  general  truths 
many  things  which  are  local,  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  in  an  epi- 
stle to  a  particular  church.  The  contents  of  the  epistle  itself,  or  a 
brief  analysis  and  synopsis  of  the  whole,  I  reserve  for  a  separate 
statement. 
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Webb  I  to  select  a  motto,  which  would  in  a  single  brief  sentence  de- 
signate the  substance  of  what  this  epistle  contains,  it  should  be  taken  from 
the  apostle  Paul  himself: 

XPI2T02  'HMIN   AIKAI02TNH   TE   KAI  'AriASMOS, 
CHRIST  OUR  JUSTIFICATION  AND  8ANCTIFICATION. 

The  first  five  chapters  exhibit  Christ  as  the  author  and  efficient  cause 
of  our  justification* 

After  an  appropriate  and  affectionate  introduction  (i.  1 — 16),  the  apo- 
stle proceeds  to  show,  that  the  Gentiles  had  universally  transgressed  the 
law  of  God  which  was  written  on  their  hearts,  because  thej  had  indulged 
in  a  great  variety  of  sins  which  they  knew  to  be  wrong  (i.  17 — 32).  He 
next  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  Jews  were  even  more  guilty  still,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  sinned  against  more  light  and  more  distinguished  privileges 
(ii.  1 — 3,  19).  He  now  draws  the  conclusion  from  these  premises,  that 
justification  by  deeds  of  law,  L  e.,  on  the  score  of  merit  or  on  the  ground 
of  perfect  obedience,  is  impossible ;  for,  inasmuch  as  all  men  have  sinned 
against  the  law  of  God,  all  are  under  its  condemnation,  and  therefore 
grace  or  mercy  only  can  save  them  from  perishing.  This  grace  is  vouch- 
safed only  through  Christ,  and  has  been  procured  by  his  sufferings  and 
death  in  behalf  of  sinners  (iii.  20 — 21). 

The  Old  Testament  also  teaches  the  same  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justi- 
fication ;  and  that  this  should  be  extended  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews 
(iv.  1—25). 

The  happy  fruits  of  such  a  state  of  justification — peace  with  God,  sup- 
port and  consolation  in  the  midst  of  trials  and  sufferings,  a  hope  which 
maketh  not  ashamed,  and  never  can  be  disappointed — are  next  described 
by  the  writer  (v.  1 — 11).  And  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  and  becoming  on 
the  part  of  God,  to  extend  those  blessings  to  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
is  strikingly  taught  by  an  exhibition  of  the  fact,  that  all  have  been  made  to 
share  in  the  evils  which  flowed  from  the  apostasy  of  our  original  progeni- 
tors (v.  12 — 19).  Even  in  those  cases  where  sin  has  exhibited  its  greatest 
power,  the  grace  of  the  gospel  is  made  to  triumph  over  it  (v.  20,  21). 

Thus  is  CHRIST  OUR  JUSTIFICATION  set  forth  by  the  apostle. 
He  comes  next  to  exhibit  CHRIST  OUR  SANCTIFICATION.  This 
important  topic  he  introduces,  by  discussing  the  objection  raised  against 
the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification,  viz.,  that  it  tends  to  encourage  sin. 
He  shows  in  the  first  place;  from  various  considerations,  the  incongruity 
and  impossibility  of  this  (vi.  1,  23).  He  then  proceeds  to  contrast  a  state 
of  grace  and  the  means  and  motives  to  holiness  which  it  furnishes,  with  a 
legal  state;  and  to  show  that  in  the  latter,  the  sinner  has  no  hope  of 
maintaining  a  holy  character,  while  in  the  former  he  is  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  doing  it ;  consequently  that  a  state  of  grace,  so 
far  from  encouraging  men  to  sin,  affords  them  the  only  hope  of  their  being 
able  to  subdue  and  mortify  sin  (vii.  1—8,  17). 
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The  apostle  then,  as  he  had  before  done  at  the  close  of  his  discussion 
respecting  justification  (v.  1 — 11),  goes  on  to  show  the  consolation  which 
the  gospel  affords,  under  the  various  troubles  of  the  present  life  (viii.  18 — 
27);  and  in  the  sequel  he  concludes,  as  in  the  former  case,  with  exaltation 
in  the  certainty  of  future  and  eternal  glory  to  all  who  truly  love  God  (viii. 
28—39;. 

The  part  of  the  epistle  properly  doctrinal,  concludes  with  the  8th  chapter. 
Chapter  ix.  discusses  the  objection  raised  against  the  dealings  of  God  with 
his  creatures,  when  he  makes  some  of  them  the  distinguished  subjects  of  his 
mercy,  and  passes  by  others.  Chap.  x.  confirms  still  farther,  by  various 
considerations,  and  particularly  by  texts  cited  from  the  Old  Testament,  the 
idea  that  the  Jews  who  remain  in  unbelief  are  and  must  be  cast  off;  and 
therefore  that  this  is  not  a  new  or  strange  doctrine.  Chap.  xL  continues  to 
urge  the  same  subject;  but  at  the  close  deduces  from  it  the  cheering  consola- 
tion, that  even  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  will  be  made  a  great  blessing  to  the 
world,  as  it  will  be  the  occasion  of  salvation  being  sent  to  the  Gentiles. 
And  if  their  rejection  be  attended  with  consequences  so  important,  then 
surely  their  reception  again  will  fill  the  world  with  its  happy  fruits. 

The  rest  of  the  epistle  is  hortatory,  and  is  adapted  specially  to  warn  the 
Church  at  Rome  against  several  errors,  to  which,  in  their  circumstances, 
they  were  peculiarly  exposed.  First,  they  are  exhorted  to  lay  aside  all 
pride,  and  envious  distinctions,  and  claims  to  preference  on  the  ground  of 
office,  gifts,  &c. ;  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  kind,  affectionate,,  gentle, 
peaceable  manner  (xii.  1 — 21). 

Next,  they  are  exhorted  to  a  quiet  and  orderly  demeanour  in  regard  to 
the  civil  power,  which  the  Jews  were  especially  prone  to  contemn  (xiii. 
1 — 7).  The  great  law  of  love  is  to  be  regarded  and  obeyed  toward  all  men, 
without  or  within  the  Church  (xiii.  8 — 14). 

Thirdly,  the  Gentile  Christians  are  admonished  to  respect  the  scruples  of 
their  Jewish  brethren  on  the  subject  of  eating  meats  offered  to  idols,  and 
admonished  that  they  have  no  right  to  interfere  either  in  this  matter  or  in 
other  things  of  the  like  tenor  (xiv.  1,  xv.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews 
are  admonished  that  their  Gentile  brethren  have  equal  rights  and  privileges 
with  themselves,  under  the  gospel  dispensation  (xv.  8 — 13). 

The  writer  then  expresses  his  good  hopes  concerning  them  all,  his  kind 
and  tender  regard  for  them,  and  his  purposes  in  respect  to  visiting  them. 

Lastly,  he  subjoins  the  salutation  of  the  various  Christians  who  were 
with  him ;  cautions  them  against  those  who  seek  to  make  divisions  among 
them ;  and  concludes  with  a  doxology. 

Such  is  the  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  epistle  before  us.  It  is 
one,  however,  which  the  reader  may  perhaps  not  fully  understand  and  ap- 
preciate, until  he  shall  have  attentively  studied  the  whole;  but  still,  one  to 
which  he  may  recur,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  in  some  measure  respecting 
the  relation  which  a  particular  part  has  to  the  whole.  To  make  this  satis- 
faction complete,  it  is  important  that  he  should  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  general  scope  and  object  of  the  whole  epistle.  The  details  of  the 
respective  parts  are  given  in  the  introductions  to  each,  which  are  embodied 
with  the  commentary,  although  distinguished  from  it  by  the  smaller  type 
in  which  they  are  printed. 
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CHAP.  I.  1—16. 

The  Introductory  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  i.  1—16,  contains,  (1)  A  salutation, 
vera.  1—7.  (2)  A  brief  declaration  of  some  personal  wishes  and  concerns,  vers.  8 — 16.  The 
apostle,  being  a  stranger  in  person  to  the  Church  at  Some,  begins  his  epistle  with  exhibiting  the 
nature  of  his  office  and  of  bis  relation  to  the  Church  of  God,  ver.  1.  Having  mentioned  that  he 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God  in  the  gospel,  he  hints,  in  passing,  that  this  same  gospel 
bad  been  before  announced  by  the  ancient  prophets,  ver.  2,  and  that  it  has  respect  to  him  who 
was  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  or  in  his  humbler  condition,  but  the  decreed  Son 
of  God  who  dispensed  tbe  Holy  Spirit  with  power  after  his  resurrection,  vers.  8,  4.  From  him, 
who  was  thus  the  constituted  Lord  of  all,  Paul  avers  that  he  had  received  such  grace  as  made 
him  one  of  Christ's  devoted  followers,  and  also  the  office  of  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  in  order  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour  among  them,  ver.  5  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Romans  were 
among  these  Gentiles,  and  were  called  to  be  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life,  ver.  6,  he  addresses  them, 
wishing  them  every  needed  spiritual  and  temporal  blessing. 

He  next  pastes  on  to  circumstances  of  a  personal  nature,  which  seem  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  subsequent  addresses  that  he  is  to  make  to  them.  He  thanks  God  that  their  Christian  faith 
ii  so  distinguished  as  to  become  a  matter  of  universal  notice,  ver.  6 ;  declares  the  strong  desire 
which  he  had  long  cherished  of  paying  them  a  visit,  and  that  they  had  been  the  continual  subject 
of  his  remembrance  when  coming  before  the  throne  of  grace,  vers.  9,  10  ;  and  alleges  his  wish 
not  only  to  impart  spiritual  consolation  and  joy  to  them,  but  to  receive  the  same  from  them, 
▼en.  11, 12.  He  then  repeats  his  declaration  respecting  the  desire  he  had  all  along  cherished, 
of  paying  them  a  visit,  and  states  the  reasons  why  he  had  not  fulfilled  it,  ver.  18.  He  expresses 
a  wish  to  preach  among  them,  as  well  as  among  other  Gentiles,  inasmuch  as  he  considers  himself 
under  obligation  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  classes  of  men  among  the  heathen,  vers.  14, 15.  Of 
this  gospel  he  is  not  ashamed,  knowing  that  by  it  the  mighty  power  of  God  is  manifested  in  the 
salvation  of  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  ver.  16. 

Here  the  introduction  properly  ends ;  inasmuch  as  the  next  verse  exhibits  one  great  theme  of 
the  epistle,  and  is  the  subject  which  gives  occasion  to  all  the  remarks  that  follow,  to  the  end  of 
chap.  v. 

The  reader  of  Paul's  writings  cannot  fail  to  remark,  how  different 
was  the  mode  of  writing  epistles  in  ancient  times,  from  that  which 
we  now  practise,  in  regard  to  some  things  pertaining  to  address, 
subscription,  &c  Paul  prefixes  his  name,  instead  of  subscribing  it 
at  the  end  of  his  letters,  as  we  now  do.  In  the  like  way,  and  after 
his  example,  the  letters  missive,  &c,  of  churches  to  each  other,  are 
still  drawn  up  among  us. 
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(1)  ruDXoc,  probably  a  Roman  and  not  a  Hebrew  name,  i  &,  Paw- 
lus ;  compare  the  name  of  the  Roman  proconsul,  Sergius  Paulus, 
Acts  xiii.  7,  who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Paul.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  apostle  was  ™¥9 
2aZ\of ;  and  he  is  first  called  nauXoc  in  Acts  xiii.  9,  immediately 
after  the  mention  of  Sergius  Paulus*  Hence  many  have  thought, 
that  UuvXoi  is  a  name  which  the  apostle  took  in  honour  of  the  procon- 
sul. The  more  natural  explanation  is,  that  iiaDXo;  was  a  second 
name  of  Roman  origin,  given  him  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  times.  While  the  Jews  were  subject  to  the  power  of  Seleu- 
cidas  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  it  was  very  common  among  them 
to  adopt  a  second  name  of  Greek  origin ;  e.  g.  Jesus,  Jason ;  Je- 
hoiakim,  Alkimos,  &c.  So  under  the  Roman  power ;  Dostai,  Dosi- 
theus ;  Tarphin,  Trypho.  A  comparison  of  these  will  show,  that 
in  general  the  second  name  bore  some  resemblance  in  sound  to  the 
first.     So  SauXot,  IlaDXot. 

AoDX«;  means,  in  itself,  one  devoted  to  the  service  of  another,  one 
who  is  subject  to  the  will  or  control  of  another.  Of  course  it  may 
import  a  station  or  condition  which  is  in  itself  high  or  low,  honour- 
able or  dishonourable,  according  to  the  state  or  rank  of  the  master. 
A  servant  of  a  man,  t.  e.9  of  any  common  man,  is  a  slave ;  at  least  the 
word  in  its  strict  sense  would  import  this.  But  the  servants  of  a 
king  may  be  courtiers  of  the  highest  rank,  who  count  this  title  a 
matter  of  honour.  (1)  Servants  of  God  is  an  appellation  given  to 
the  prophets,  Moses,  Joshua,  &c,  Rev.  x.  7.  xi.  18.  xv.  3.  Deut. 
xxxiv.  5.  Josh.  i.  1.  Jer.  xxv.  4.  Amos  iii.  7  ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
apostles  and  primitive  preachers  of  the  gospel  are  called  the  Ser- 
vants of  Christy  Gal.  i.  10.  Phil.  i.  1.  Titus  i.  1.  James  i.  1.  2. 
Peter  i.  1.  Col.  iv.  12.  (2)  AovXog  is  also  employed  as  meaning 
simply  or  principally  a  worshipper  of  Christ  or  of  God,  one  devot- 
ed to  his  service ;  for  in  such  a  sense  we  find  the  word  employed  in 
1  Peter  ii.  16.  Eph.  vi.  6.  Rev.  vii.  3.  Luke  ii.  29.  Acts  iv.  29. 
Ps.  cxiii.  1,  al. 

Does  the  word  dovXog  here,  as  employed  by  Paul  in  respect  to 
himself,  indicate  official  station,  like  that  of  the  ancient  prophets 
and  messengers  of  God  mentioned  under  No.  1 ;  or  is  it  employed 
in  the  second  sense,  in  order  to  denote  the  apostle  as  one  devoted  to 
tlie  service  of  Christ,  one  ready  to  obey  him  in  all  things,  and  to 
regard  the  promotion  of  his  interests  as  the  great  object  of  his  tifei 
Interpreted  in  this  way,  dovXoc  does  not  anticipate  the  meaning  of 
dtt-lmXoc     There  is  also  a  gradation  in  the  sense.     First,  Paul  is 
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represented  as  being  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  then  as 
commissioned  with  a  special  office  in  that  service ;  which  could  not 
be  said  of  every  3oSA.o$.  So  Reiche  and  Glockler,  in  their  recent 
Commentaries. 

'Imrov  Xgiffrou,  in  the  Gen.  here,  shows  the  relation  in  which 
Paul  stood  to  the  Saviour,  and  that  the  apostle's  business  or  object  (as 
favXof)  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  or  to  forward  his  work. 
'iw&s  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  V^\  or  of  its  later 
abridgment  and  substitute  &&!.,  i.  e.,  Saviour,  or  he  who  will  save. 
Xptroc  is  properly  a  participial  adjective,  formed  from  xg/w,  to 
anoint,  and  means  the  anointed  one.  It  is,  like  xbyog,  which  is 
properly  an  adjective,  usually  employed  by  prefixing  the  article  as 
an  appellative,  when  applied  to  the  Saviour,  and  commonly  it  de- 
signates him  as  king,  or  possessed  of  royal  dignity.  Kings  were 
anointed  to  their  office,  among  the  Jews ;  and  also  high  priests. 
The  name  Christ  WWO,  Xpar6t,  the  Messiah,  may  refer  then  to 
either  of  these  high  offices  or  dignities ;  for  he  is  both  king  and 
priest  for  ever.  The  use  of  xg/m'c  alone  in  the  Gospels,  is  hardly 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  proper  cognomen,  but  rather  as  a 
mere  attributive  appellation.  In  the  epistles,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
used  in  the  way  of  a  proper  cognomen. 

iDwtef  lit.  called,  but  the  meaning  here  is  chosen,  invited,  viz., 
chosen  to  the  office  of  an  apostle;  see  Acts  ix.  15,  cxsDo;  UXoyrn 
fun  ieriv  ovrog,  also  Acts  xxvi.  17,  where  the  xXjjrfo  here  is  expressed 
by  i%cuQo{;{x,tv6s  <K,  I  have  taken  thee  out  of,  I  have  selected  thee  from. 
In  Gal.  i.  15,  it  is  more  fully  expressed  by  6  apogiaac  p*  ex  xoiXiag 
Wtfi  f*o\)y  xai  xa\e<fa{  bid  rrjg  ya^ro<;  avrov,  i.  e.,  who  set  me  apart  or 
designated  me  from  my  earliest  years  for  the  apostolic  office,  and 
in  due  time  called  me  to  it  by  his  grace;  Jer.  i.  5.  The  word 
%>wk  sometimes  has  the  sense  merely  of  invited,  bidden;  e.  g.,  Matt. 
xx.  16,  xxii.  14.  Yet  in  the  writings  of  Paul  it  is  not  so  used,  but 
always  in  the  sense  of  efficient  calling,  as  we  say,  t.  e.,  it  means  not 
only  that  the  person  designated  has  been  invited  or  selected,  but 
that  he  has  accepted  the  invitation ;  1  Cor.  i.  1,  2,  24.  Bom.  i.  6, 
7.  viii.  28  ;  with  which  collate  Gal.  i.  15.  Jude  v.  1.  Heb.  iii.  1. 
Rom.  xi.  29.    Eph.  iv.  1. 

'AflroVroXof  may  mean  a  legate  of  any  kind,  one  sent  by  another 
on  any  kind  of  business  or  message.  The  word  is  used  in  this 
way,  in  John  xiii.  16.  Phil.  ii.  25.  A  divine  messenger  or  propJiet 
it  designates  in  Luke  xi.  49.  Eph.  iii.  5.  Rev.  xviii.  20.  ii.  2  ;  and 
in  like  manner  it  also  signifies  the  messengers  of  Christ,  which  is 
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the  usual  meaning  of  the  word  throughout  the  N.  Testament.  To 
invest  them  with  this  office,  an  immediate  choice  by  the  Saviour  in 
person  seems  to  have  been  necessary.  This  is  implied  in  our  text ; 
and  more  plainly  still  in  Gal.  i.  1. — Occasionally  the  companions 
of  the  apostles,  or  the  delegates  sent  by  them,  are  called  apostles; 
so  in  2  Cor.  viii.  23.  Acts  xiv.  4,  14.  Rom.  xvi.  7. 

'Apajg/tf^syoc  ....  $sou,  lit.  separated  or  set  apart  for  the  gos- 
pel of  God,  i.  e.,  chosen  or  selected  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
God,  viz.,  that  gospel  of  which  God  is  the  author,  3foD  being  Gent- 
tivus  auctoris.  The  word  dpcag/o/tiros  seems  to  be  intended  as  epex- 
egetical  of  xXigrfo  i.  e.,  it  expresses  the  same  idea  in  different  lan- 
guage. Hesychius  explains  af^ie/img  by  ixXtXeyfi'mf,  chosen, 
faaxsxp/ihog,  selected.  In  the  same  sense  &potf<rart  occurs  in  Acts 
xiii.  2.  See  the  same  sentiment  in  Gal.  i.  15,  Jer  i.  5.  The 
meaning  is,  that  God,  who  foreknows  all  things,  did  set  him  apart, 
choose,  select  him  for  the  work  of  the  gospel,  even  from  the  earliest 
period  of  his  life,  Gal.  L  15.  So  it  is  said  of  Jeremiah,  that  he 
was  set  apart,  selected,  for  the  prophetic  office  even  before  he  was 
formed  in  his  mother's  womb;  by  all  which  expressions  is  meant, 
that  God  who  knows  all  persons  and  events  before  they  exist  or  take 
place,  has  a  definite  object  in  view  which  he  intends  to  accomplish 
by  them.  In  classic  Greek,  the  verb  apogigw  is  more  usually  em- 
ployed in  a  bad  sense  (in  malam  partem),  meaning  to  exterminate, 
excommunicate,  repudiate,  &c.  But  in  Hellenistic  Greek  it  is 
more  commonly  employed  in  bonam  partem,  as  here. 

£/'f  tbayyiXtov  has  the  same  sense  as  tig  rb  tvayytXi<ta<&at  tvayyiXm, 
in  order  to  preach  Hie  gospel.  •  This  method  of  using  the  Ace. 
(with  the  preposition  tig  prefixed)  as  a  nomen  actionis,  is  a  frequent 
idiom  of  Paul's  writings,  and  resembles  the  use  of  the  Heb.  Inf. 
(with  a  f  prefixed)  as  a  nomen  actionis.  Evayyi\to¥  itself  is  some- 
times employed  to  denote  the  preaching  of  iJie  gospel;  e.  g.,  1  Cor. 
iv.  15,  ix.  14 — EvayyiXtov  3soD  Chrysostom  understands  as  meaning 
tlie  gospel  concerning  God,  viewing  Siou  as  Genitivus  objecti.  But 
this  interpretation  is  plainly  erroneous;  for  the  object  is  supplied  in 
ver.  3,  viz.  evayyeX/ov  §iov  ....  nttf  rov  v'/ov  avrou.  Theophylact 
rightly  explains  the  phrase  :  ug  &u$r$h  o-a^  roD  Sfou,  [the  gospel]  as 
given  by  God.  For  the  sentiment  that  the  gospel  is  of  God,  and 
that  Christ  taught  it  as  received  from  him,  let  the  reader  compare 
John  viii.  28,  38.  v.  19,  30.  xii.  49.  xiv.  10,  24.  xvii.  4—8. 

(2)  "O  ir^t^nyyttXaro  ....  ayiaig,  which  he  formerly,  or  infor- 
mer times,  declared  or  published  by  his  prophets,  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
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In  like  manner,  Paul  in  his  defence  before  Agrippa  says,  that  be 
bad  proclaimed  nothing  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  which  the  pro- 
phets and  Moses  had  not  declared  should  take  place,  Acts  xxvi.  22 
That  Christ  and  all  his  apostles  believed  and  taught,  that  the  Old 
Testament  abounds  in  prophecies  respecting  him,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  attentively  reads  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  see  Acts  x.  43,  xviii.  28.  1  Peter  i.  10.  2  Peter  i.  19. 

Even  the  heathen  of  the  apostle's  time  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  expectations  of  the  Jews,  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah ;  which  expectations  were  excited  and  cherished  in  the  He- 
brews, by  the  perusal  of  their  own  ancient  Scriptures.  Thus  Tacitus 
speaks  of  this  subject;  "Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis  sacerdo- 
tum  Uteris  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore,  ut  valesceret  Oriens,  pro- 
fectique  Judaea  rerum  potirentur,"  Hist.  V.  13.  In  the  same  man- 
ner Suetonius  his  contemporary  expresses  himself:  "  Percrebuerat 
Oriente  toto  vetus  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis,  ut  eo  tempore 
Judae&  profecti  rerum  potirentur,"  in  Yespas.  c.  4.  The  first  pro- 
mises respecting  the  Messiah  were  merely  of  a  general  nature,  un- 
accompanied by  peculiar  and  characteristic  declarations;  e.  g.  Gen. 
iii.  15,  xii.  3,  xvii.  4,  5,  xlix.  10.  In  later  times,  it  was  foretold  that 
the  expected  King  and  Deliverer  would  be  of  the  progeny  of  David, 
2  Sam.  vii.  16.  Psalm  lxxxix.  35 — 37.  In  several  Psalms,  some  traits 
of  the  life,  office,  character,  and  sufferings  of  this  illustrious  personage 
were  given;  viz.  Psalm  ii.xvi.  xxii.  xlv.  ex.  etc.;  still  more  graphi- 
cally is  the  Messiah  described  in  Is.  liii.;  and  individual  occurrences 
in  his  history  are  given  in  later  prophets,  e.  g.,  Zech.  ix.  9.  xi.  13, 
Mai.  iii.  1,  seq.  iv.  2,  seq.  It  has  been  observed,  that  Malachi's  de- 
claration in  the  last  chapter  of  his  prophecy,  is  homogeneous  with 
the  very  first  annunciation  of  the  gospel  in  Mark  i.  2.  Our  English 
version  of  *f  osmjyyf/'Xaro,  promised  afore^  does  not  give  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word. 

*Er  yga<pa?i  ay/a/c,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Jews  employed 
either  ypvpti  the  singular,  or  y^afa/  the  plural,  indifferently.  The 
first  means  the  corpus  librorum  sacrorum ;  the  second  refers  to  the 
same  collection,  as  made  up  of  several  particular  writings.  The 
epithet  ay/a/  is  given  to  yga<pai,  because  the  Scriptures  were  regarded 
as  worthy  of  all  reverence,  or  because  they  were  looked  upon  as 
being  inspired  by  rh  *vtvpa  rb  dy/w. 

(3)  Tlegirov  viov  auroD,  respecting  his  Son*  This  clause  should  be 
joined,  in  the  reader's  mind,  to  tbayyiXiw  SuD  at  the  close  of  ver.  1. 
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Verse  2  is  a  circumstantial  declaration,  thrown  in  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  gospel,,  or  its  credibility  and  dignity.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity here  of  actually  inserting  a  parenthesis,  as  some  do,  any 
more  than  in  many  other  cases  where  explanatory  circumstances 
are  added  in  the  like  way.  Tholuck  joins  <rtgt  r«D  w©0  avrou  with 
ffgofff-i)7?f/Xaro ;  but  as  the  verb  itself  relates  to  tvayyiXw  3f©D,  it 
seems  to  me  more  congruous  to  refer  *-<£/  x.  r.  x.  to  the  same  words. 
ToD  ystofievov  ....  tfafxa,  who  was  born  of  the  seed  of  David,  in 
respect  to  the  flesh.  The  verse  itself  is  replete  with  difficulties ;  and 
especially  so  to  one  who  is  not  familiarly  conversant  with  the  cha- 
racter of  PauPs  style.  Tholuck  compares  the  latter  to  the  urgent 
•  force  of  waves,  which  swell  one  above  another  in  continual  succes- 
sion. It  is  an  obvious  peculiarity  of  this  apostle's  style,  that  he 
abounds  in  what  are  commonly  called  parenthesis.  His  mind  was 
so  glowing  and  so  full  of  ideas,  that  the  expression  of  a  single  word 
often  calls  forth,  as  it  were,  a  burst  of  thought  respecting  the  import 
of  that  word,  which  hinders  him  from  advancing  in  the  sentence  that 
he  had  begun,  until  he  has  given  vent  to  the  feelings  thus  incident- 
ally occasioned.  The  expression  of  these  feelings  makes  here  what 
may  be  named  parenthesis;  although  it  may  not  always  be  designated 
as  such  in  our  printed  books.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  let  us 
take  the  examples  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  epistle  before  us. 
When  Paul  (ver.  1)  had  named  the  tuayyiXtov  §eov  which  would  re- 
call to  the  minds  of  his  readers  the  gospel  that  was  then  preached  by 
himself  and  others,  he  immediately  adds,  in  order  to  enforce  on  their 
minds  a  becoming  idea  of  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  this  gospel, 
•  KgosnriyytfXaTO  did  ruv  xgofrirSiv  abrov  iv  ygapaTg  kyiou?  after  which 
he  resumes  his  subject.  But  no  sooner  has  he  uttered  the  words 
rou  viov  avrov,  than  another  burst  of  thought  respecting  the  exalted 
personage  thus  named  escapes  from  him.  First,  this  Son  is  ytvopivw 
....  tdgxa,  a  descendant  of  David,  the  most  exalted  king  who 
ever  occupied  the  Jewish  throne,  according  to  the  promises  respecting 
the  Messiah,  e.  g.,  in  2  Sam.  vii.  16,  Ps.  lxxxix.  35 — 37.  Secondly,  he 
is  tov  op&ivTog  ....  vexfivy  u  e,7  he  is  the  Son  of  God  clothed,  ac- 
cording to  decree,  with  supreme  dominion,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
bestowment  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
Having  thus  designated  some  striking  characteristics  of  the  Son  of 
God,  he  resumes  his  theme  by  the  words  'Ijjmv  ....  jj^wv,  which  are 
in  apposition  with  rou  viov  avrw  in  ver.  3.  The  words  roD  xvgfov  i)p,S>w 
again  suggest  another  train  of  thought,  which  the  writer  stops 
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to  utter,  viz.  6i  ©u  .  .  •  .  X^ttttov,  after  which  he  resumes  his  theme 
and  finishes  the  sentence  by  vfat  roTg  ....  Xp<frovt  ver  7.  The 
greater  part  of  this  apparently  involved  sentence,  might  evidently 
be  included  in  parenthesis ;  and  then  the  simple  sentence  would 
run  thus :  UavXoc  .  .  .  .  apugidfievo;  tig  ibayytluov  3sou  <ki(1  roD  o/ou 
aurov  •  .  .  .  'Ijjtfou  X^afrcv  rov  Kvgiov  i\(i»m  ....  watt  roTg  ovtfiv  x.  r.  X. 

Every  reader  should  take  especial  notice  of  this  characteristic  in 
the  writings  of  Paul,  as  it  will  help  him  to  unravel  many  a  sentence 
which  would  otherwise  seem  perplexed  and  perhaps  even  irrelevant. 
To  understand  the  writings  of  this  apostle,  something  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  or  of  mere  words  is  necessary.  We  must 
be  able  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  writer,  and 
thus  to  trace  his  modes  of  thought  and  expression  in  cases  that  seem 
obscure,  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  plain. 

Ttvopivov,  descended,  born ;  for  so  the  word  is  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed.— 'Ex  ewsgparos,  of  the  posterity,  of  the  lineage* — Kara  <recgxa, 
in  respect  to  human  nature  or  his  fleshly  existence.  2agg  denotes 
literally  flesh,  i.  e.,  the  flesh  of  a  living  or  animated  being,  in  distinc- 
tion from  that  of  a  dead  one,  which  is  xpag.  It  denotes  body  also ; 
not  in  the  sense  of  tfo/ta  which  has  reference  to  the  compacting  of 
the  whole  of  the  parts  into  one  mass,  but  body  as  distinguished  from 
mind,  the  visible  part  as  distinguished  from  the  invisible  one. 
Hence  it  is  very  often  used,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
for  our  animal  nature,  the  animal  man  (so  to  speak).  Frail,  per- 
ishable man,  also,  and  man  with  carnal  appetites  and  passions,  are 
often  designated  by  it;  as  every  lexicon  will  show.  As  kindred  with 
this,  it  often  means  man  as  living  in  his  present  fleshly  and  dying  or 
transitory  state,  in  distinction  from  another  and  different  condition  in 
a  future  world ;  so  Gal.  ii.  20.  Phil.  L  22,  21.  Heb.  v.  7,  applied  to 
Christ.  1  Pet.  iv.  2.  2  Cor.  x.  3.  In  the  passage  before  us,  the 
human  nature  or  condition  of  Christ,  as  descended  from  the  royal 
progeny  of  David,  is  designated.  But  why  so?  Because  the  promise 
was  made  to  David,  that  the  Messiah  should  descend  from  him. 
Hence  the  genealogy  in  Matthew :  "  The  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of 
Abraham."  So  the  common  feeling  and  views  of  the  Jews  decided : 
a  How  do  they  [the  Scribes]  say,  that  fhe  Christ  is  Davits  Son?" 
So  the  blind  man  (Luke  xviii.  39)  says :  "  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David, 
have  mercy  on  me."  Comp.  also  Luke  i.  27,  32.  Matt.  xv.  22.  xii. 
23.  xxi.  9.  15.  xxii.  41—46.  John  vii.  42.  2  Tim.  ii.  8 ;  which  most 
abundantly  illustrate  the  views  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  apostles.    It  is 
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not,  therefore,  merely  a  son  of  David  which  is  designated  by  the 
phrase  before  us,  but  the  long  expected  and  hoped  for  Son  of  David, 
t.  e.y  the  promised  Messiah. 

We  must  regard  r©D  ysvopivov  ex  a<reyi,aroe  Aautd  xarot  tagxa,  then, 
as  a  clause  in  opposition  to  u/ou  avrov,  added  for  the  sake  of  point* 
ing  out  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  God  and  the  expectations 
of  pious  Jews,  in  regard  to  the  Messiah  or  Son  of  God ;  a  thought 
naturally  suggested  by  what  the  writer  had  said  before  in  relation 
to  the  declarations  in  the  Scriptures.  But  lest  the  reader  might 
argue  that  Son  of  David,  considered  as  meaning  Messiah,  implied 
nothing  more  than  one  of  David's  natural  descendants  in  the 
ordinary  way,  Paul  adds  xa.ro.  crcbxa,  in  respect  to  his  human  na- 
ture ;  where  <ragg  is  plainly  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  in  John 
i.  14,  6  \6yos  <rdg  lymro,  i.  e.,  the  Logos  became  man,  or  took  on  him 
a  human  nature.  But  if  the  Son  of  God  was  a  mere  man,  in  the 
view  of  Paul,  how  strange  it  would  be  for  him  to  say :  ytvo/t'mv  .  .  * 
xard  <fdgxa ;  an  expression  never  used  respecting  any  other  indivi- 
dual. The  application  plainly  is,  that  he  had  some  other  nature  than 
the  human.  The  same  distinction  is  implied  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  £g  wv  o 
XgicTbg  rh  xar£  trapa.    In  his  other  nature,  he  is  there  said  to  be 

Thus  we  have  one  special  characteristic  of  the  Son  of  God  or  of 
the  promised  Messiah,  viz.,  that  he  was,  as  to  his  human  nature, 
of  the  royal  progeny  of  David.  Now  follows  a  second,  of  a  more 
exalted  and  peculiar  kind : 

(4)  'Of/tflscroc ....  vixg&v.  The  word  b^svrog  has  often  been 
rendered  decreed,  decided,  ordained ;  so  Calvius,  Erasmus,  Faber,  and 
many  others.  In  like  manner  the  oldest  Latin  interpreters  exhibit 
qui prcedestinatus  est;  as  appears  from  the  Latin  interpretation  of 
IrenaBus,  III.  18,  32 ;  from  Rufin's  version  of  Origen,  and  Hilary 
De  Trinitate,  VII.  In  the  like  way,  also,  some  recent  interpreters 
have  rendered  oy&svros.  Of  the  former  mode  of  translating  we  may 
truly  say,  that  it  accords  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  ty/g«  in  Heb. 
iv.  7.  Acts  xi.  29.  ii.  23.  x.  42.  xvii.  26,  31.  Luke  xxiL  22 ;  and 
these  are  all  the  instances  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, excepting  the  case  before  us. 

But  this  sense  of  the  word  is  alleged,  by  many  critics,  not  to 
accord  with  the  design  of  the  writer.  In  order  to  prove  this,  they 
suppose  the  passage  (by  way  of  illustration)  to  be  construed  thus : 
'  Ordained  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  xarA  *nvji*  «y/«ir6wj^ 
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1  &,  by  the  miraculous  gifts  which  the  Spirit  conferred  upon  him,  or 
by  the  miracles  which  the  Spirit  enabled  him  to  perform  ;'  and  then 
ask,  '  How  did  the  miraculous  gifts  or  deeds  of  Jesus  ordain  him 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  or  constitute  him  such  ?  He  possessed  these 
gifts,  or  performed  these  miracles,  because  he  was  the  Son  of  God ; 
he  was  not  made  so  by  the  possession  of  his  gifts  or  the  performance 
of  his  deeds.'  And  admitting  their  grounds  of  interpreting  the  rest 
of  the  verse,  their  objection  seems  to  be  decisive  against  the  exe- 
gesis which  they  oppose. 

Grotius,  in  order  to  relieve  this  difficulty  with  respect  to  ty&% wot, 
construes  the  passage  thus :  '  The  regal  dignity  of  Jesus,  as  Sou  of 
God,  was  predestinated,  or  prefigured,  when  he  wrought  signs  and 
wonders  in  his  incarnate  state.'  But  how  predestinating  can  be 
made  to  mean  prefiguring,  I  am  not  aware. 

Others  construe  thus ;  '  Ordained  to  be  the  powerful  Son  of  God, 
in  his  pneumatic  condition  [or  state  of  exaltation],  by  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.'  But  in  this  case  we  are  compelled  to  ask : 
How  could  his  resurrection  decree  or  ordain  his  exalted  state  ?  It 
might  be  the  consequence  of  a  decree  that  he  should  be  exalted ;  it 
was  so ;  but  in  what  manner  the  resurrection  could  ordain  or  de- 
cree his  exaltation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain. 

There  is  yet  another  sense,  in  which  the  passage  before  us  has 
been  taken,  viz.,  '  Constituted  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  in  his 
pneumatic  condition,  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.'  For 
although  he  was  the  Son  of  God  before  his  resurrection,  yet  he  was 
not  the  Son  of  God  iv  &v¥&u,tt,  in  the  sense  here  meant,  until  after  his 
ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high. 

One  might  hesitate,  perhaps,  between  this  sense  and  the  one 
given  by  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Theodoret,  Theophylact, 
(Ecumenius,  the  Syriac  version,  and  the  great  majority  of  modern 
critics;  V1.Z  tyt&ivros=d$r$svro{,  avrofavSivT  o£txf&*vro$,  ofLoXoyrfc'ivroc 
shown,  demonstrated,  exhibited,  declared*  Of  such  a  meaning  for 
•?/£*,  it  is  true,  no  example  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
nor  in  the  classics,  which  seems  to  be  exactly  in  point.  Passo w  gives 
no  sense  of  this  kind  to  6p?u,  in  his  lexicon.  I  find  only  one  ex- 
ample (if  indeed  this  be  one)  in  the  instances  produced  by  Eisner, 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  scrutiny ;  this  is :  "A  patron  of  what 
is  just,  hxatrfo  ogifyfitv  ywrnv,  we  call  a  true  judge,  or  we  declare  to 
be  a  judge  worthy  of  Hie  name?  But  even  here,  the  sense  of  de- 
ciding, determining,  defining,  is  altogether  a  good  one,  and  equally 
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good  for  itffyf**v;  and  this  agrees  with  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word.  Still;  as  6g/£w  (from  ops)  means  literally  to  prescribe  tJie 
boundaries  or  limits  of  any  thing,  and  thus,  hy  defining  it,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  things ;  so  the  secondary  meaning  given  by 
Chrysostom,  viz.  dtiffirrog,  &To<pav$iyT6$,  declared,  shown,  is  not  an 
unnatural  one,  although  destitute  (so  far  as  I  can  discover)  of  any 
actual  usus  loquendi  to  support  it.  The  lexicon  of  Zonaras  gives 
the  same  gloss  to  the  word:  o$t&8vr*e=a<r9dti]fi6vrot,  &iro<paftsvro$. 

It  is  a  safe  rule,  not  to  adopt  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  is  not 
supported  by  the  usus  loquendi,  when  another  meaning  which  is 
supported  by  it  can  be  given,  that  will  make  good  sense.  And  in 
the  case  before  us  it  is  as  good  sense  to  say,  that  '  Christ  was  con- 
stituted the  Son  of  God  with  power,  after  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead,'  as  to  say,  that  *  Christ  was  shown  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power,  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.'  For  after  the 
resurrection,  he  was  advanced  to  an  elevation  which,  as  Messiah,  he 
did  not  before  possess;  com.  Phil. ii.  9—11.  Heb.  i.  3.  ii.  9.  xii.  2. 
Rev.  iii.  21.  Matt.  xix.  28.  Nay  one  might  say,  that  the  more 
energetic  meaning  of  the  word  is  to  be  found  in  constituted.  As 
an  instance  of  the  like  sense,  appeal  has  been  made  to  Acts  x.  42, 
where  Christ  is  said  to  be  6  ugic/twoe  urb  roZ  §eo\j  xprrit  £wvr«v  xai  raxg&v, 
the  constituted  or  appointed  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  For 
the  like  sense  of  ty/£«,  appeal  is  also  made  to  Acts  xvii.  31,  ugia, 
sc.  xpTfiv,  i.  e.y  he  [God]  hath  constituted  or  appointed  him  [Christ] 
the  judge,  Ac.,  comp.  xvii.  26,  ogims  ....  xa/g*v$.  But  of  this 
meaning  of  o£/£«  as  applicable  to  Rom.  i.  4;  I  now  doubt  (as  will 
be  seen  in  the  sequel);  although  I  formerly  was  disposed  to  adopt  it. 

If  we  should  construe  the  phrase,  as  some  do :  '  Declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  account  of  (by) 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead ;'  one  might  then  ask :  How  could  the 
resurrection  declare  in  any  special  manner,  that  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  God  ?  Was  not  Lazarus  raised  from  the  dead  ?  Were  not 
others  raised  from  the  dead,  by  Christ,  by  the  apostles,  by  Elijah,  and 
by  the  bones  of  Elisha  ?  And  yet  was  their  resurrection  proof 
that  they  were  the  sons  of  God?  God  did  indeed  prepare  the  way  for 
universal  dominion  to  be  given  to  Christ,  by  raising  him  from  the 
dead.  To  the  like  purpose  is  the  apostle's  assertion  in  Acts  xvii.  31. 
But  how  an  event  common  to  him,  to  Lazarus,  and  to  many  others, 
could  of  itself  demonstrate  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  h  dwdptt,  re- 
mains to  be  shown. 
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Nor  have  the  reasons  produced  by  Reiche  in  his  recent  commen- 
tary, and  also  by  my  friend,  the  Key.  A.  Barnes,  in  his  excellent  little 
voltime  on  the  Romans,  in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  served  to 
satisfy  my  mind  of  its  validity.  They  both,  with  many  others,  un- 
derstand h  twdfju/,  here  as  adverbially  employed,  and  make  it  to 
qualify  ogiatevros,  so  that  the  meaning  is,  powerfully  demonstrated 
or  shown.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  certain  in  grammar,  than  that 
the  Dative  case  of  nouns,  either  with  or  without  a  preposition  before 
it,  may  be  and  often  is  employed  in  an  adverbial  way ;  so  that  &'» 
dwdfiti  might  easily  be  rendered  in  the  same  way  as  duv&rus.  My 
difficulties  do  not  arise  from  this  source,  therefore,  but  from  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  application  in  this  case.  Had  the  apostle 
meant  that  iv  dwd/titi  should  qualify  ogttdsvrog,  all  the  usual  prin- 
ciples of  Greek  construction  and  syntax  would  demand  that  he 
should  have  written,  rov  iv  duvdfiet  ogi&ivrog  u/otf,  the  place  between 
the  article  and  the  participle  being  the  appropriate  one,  in  order  to 
avoid  ambiguity  of  sense  or  construction,  when  a  noun  is  thus  em- 
ployed. Then  again,  no  example  has  beerf  produced,  and  I  must 
doubt,  until  I  see  it,  whether  any  can  be  produced,  of  the  Greeks 
applying  dvvafug  to  designate  the  force  or  strengtli  of  a  logical  de- 
monstration made  only  to  the  mind.  It  always,  certainly  in  the 
New  Testament,  has  reference  to  the  active  force  or  energy  of  an 
agent,  either  corporeal  or  spiritual,  when  employed  in  such  a  way. 
The  Greeks  would  characterize  the  demonstrative  force  of  evidence 
or  logic,  in  a  very  different  way  from  this.  The  objections,  there- 
fore, in  point  of  grammatical  construction  and  propriety  of  idiom, 
seem  to  me  to  be  conclusive  against  such  an  exegesis.  And  the 
references  by  the  commentators  in  question  to  Col.  i.  29,  rfa  iAyyuav 
auroO  n)p  sngyovpivriv  iv  ifioi  h  dwdpet  and  to  Mark  ix.  1,  tug  &v  IduKfi 
r^v  SaaXua*  rov  SioD  cXqXu^D/av  iv  dvvd/uei9  do  not  give  any  satisfaction 
as  to  their  application  of  b  Mvaptt  in  the  case  above,  because  h^re 
the  dfoapie  is  that  of  agents,  and  not  that  of  logic  or  evidence.  The 
kingdom  of  God,  of  course  means  the  persons  who  compose  it,  and 
•►  bwdpu  the  efficiency  with  which  they  act,  or  (at  least)  with  which 
God  himself  acts,  in  building  it  up. 

Nor  am  I  convinced,  that  the  resurrection  powerfully  demonstrated 
Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  allegation  (in  order  to  remove 
an  apparently  formidable  difficulty  as  stated  above),  that '  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  after  all  the  special  claims  that  Jesus  had 
Biade  to  be  considered  as  the  Messiah,  his  resurrection  was  a  signal 
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proof  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.'  This  it  would  do,  however,  only 
in  an  indirect  way,  and  such  an  inference  could  be  drawn  from  it 
only  by  virtue  of  reasoning  from  consequences.  It  proved  only, 
that  the  claims  of  Jesus  were  allowed  to  be  just  and  true.  How 
could  the  power  of  God  the  Father,  exerted  to  raise  Christ  from 
the  dead,  prove  the  divine  or  exalted  nature  of  the  latter?  It 
proved  only  that  God  is  Almighty,  and  he  regarded  with  approba- 
tion the  claims  of  Jesus.  One  of  these  claims  was,  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God ;  but  this  was  only  one  among  many  others.  How  then 
could  the  whole  force  of  the  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  the  resur- 
rection, concentre  in  this  sole  point  ?  And  when  Reiche  asserts 
(p.  119),  that  "  Paul  always  appeals  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
as  the  principal  evidence  of  his  divinity,"  and  refers  us  to  Col.  xv. 
3,  17.  Rom.  iv.  24.  Acts  xvii.  23,  as  proofs  of  this,  one  is  tempted 
to  ask,  what  is  meant  by  evidence  t  These  passages  merely  show 
that  Christ  was  rais&f  from  the  dead,  in  order  to  complete  the  work 
of  mediation  and  redemption,  and  also  to  be  the  future  judge  of  the 
world;  nothing  mom  Nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  can  prove  Godhead?  Was  it  the  Godhead 
that  died,  and  was  raised  again ;  or  was  it  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ? 
How  could  the  raising  of  the  man  by  the  Father,  then,  prove  the 
Godhead  of  Christ  ?  In  whatever  light  I  look  at  this  interpretation, 
I  feel  constrained  to  reject  it.  Neither  Paul  nor  any  other  New 
Testament  writer  makes  the  evidences  of  Christ's  divine  nature, 
(or  higher  nature,  if  you  choose  so  to  name  it),  to  depend  on  the 
resurrection ;  at  least  this  is  done  nowhere,  unless  it  be  in  the  pas- 
sage befcre  us.  Would  it  not  be  strange  that  this  should  stand 
entirely  alone,  in  respect  to  such  an  important  point  as  the  inter- 
pretation in  question  makes  it  f 

Let  us  now  see  whether  a  more  defensible  meaning  than  those 
above  produced,  can  be  given. 

I  understand  oytrfaroe  in  its  usual  (and  only  defensible)  meaning, 
viz.  decreed,  appointed,  established  by  decree,  determined  by  decision) 
viz.  of  a  superior.  I  find  in  this  sense  of  the  word  a  most  expres- 
sive meaning  in  reference  to  Ps.  ii.  7,  which,  I  doubt  not,  the  apostle 
had  in  his  mind:  "I  will  declare  the  decree,  (i*wK  '">#?«) • 
The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  be- 
gotten thee."  Here  then  is  the  decreed,  destinated,  or  appointed  Son, 
to  whom  Paul  refers,  the  very  Messiah  promised  in  one  of  the 
most  explicit  and  striking  predictions  in  all  the  Old  Testament ; 
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corop.  ver.  2,  iv  yi%<pa?$  ayicug.  And  what  is  the  decree  of  which 
the  Psalmist  speaks?  It  is,  that  the  Son  shall  be  made  universal 
king,  and  that  his  enemies  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces  before  him, 
Ps.  ii.  S — 12;  and  all  this  not  in  a  temporal  but  spiritual  sense. 
What  is  this  now  but  to  be  the  Son  of  God  iv  dwa/uA  And  when 
Mr.  B.  suggests,  that  he  knows  of '  no  passage  where  dfoaptg  means 
authority,  office,  etc.';  he  need  only  to  consult  Matt.  xxvi.  64.  Mark 
xiv.  62.  Luke  xxii.  69.  Luke  iv.  36.  Acts  iv.  7.  1  Cor.  v.  4.  Rev. 
xiii.  2,  iv.  11.  v.  12.  vii.  12.  xii.  10,  in  order  to  correct  this  im- 
pression. It  is  even  employed  (by  metonymy)  for  those  in  office 
and  clothed  with  power,  e.  g.9  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  Eph.  i.  21 ;  so  for 
angels  good  or  bad,  who  are  high  in  station,  Rom.  viii.  38.  1  Pet. 
iii.  22.  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  has  *-«*«  s^nti*,  not  duva/t/f,  as  he  supposes ; 
a  mistake  into  which  the  first  edition  of  my  work  (p.  68)  probably 
led  him. 

It  would  be  clear  enough,  then,  that  we  might  construe  row 
og/rffrros  u/aD  S«oD  iv  dwdfiti,  as  meaning  '  the  Son  of  God,  who  by  de- 
cree is  possessed  of  universal  authority  or  dominion.'  My  only 
doubt  whether  iv  bwapu  should  be  so  construed  here,  arises  from 
its  junction  with  the  next  words; 

Kara  mvp*  kyiaawrii,  which,  like  every  other  expression  in  this 
verse,  is  contested,  some  translate,  by  Hie  Holy  Spirit;  and  some, 
by  a  holy  spirit,  i.  en  a  divine  and  miraculous  power,  which  some 
represent  as  the  miraculous  power  with  which  Christ  was  endowed, 
and  others  as  that  which  was  shown  in  raising  him  from  the  dead* 
A  third  party  construe  intvpa  here,  as  designating  the  higher  nature 
or  condition  of  Christ,  u  e.}  his  pneumatic  nature  or  condition,  if  I 
may  so  express  it. 

Schleusner,  Flatt,  Bengel,  and  others,  find  in  toywslvn  a  meaning 
designedly  different  from  that  of  *yi6rn  or  ayiatfiSt.  Thus  Bengel, 
u  ay/6rr){  sanetitas,  ayiatftis  sanctificatio,  aysoHfuvri  sanctinumui!* 
But  this  seems  to  be  imaginary ;  for  even  in  Latin,  sanctimonia  and 
sanetitas  differ  only  in  form,  not  in  sense.  In  Greek,  as  there  is 
no  difference  between  AyaSoffuvij  and  &yo&6rn,  so  there  appears  to 
be  none  between  ayturivri  and  ayiirm.  The  Seventy  use  aysurivn 
for  ■*,  strength,  in  Ps.  xcvi.  6  (xcv.  6);  for  V)P  in  Ps.  xcvii. 
12  (xcvi.  12);  and  for  Tin  in  Ps.  cxlv.  5  (cxliv.  5.).  But  as  ™Dm« 
is  here  joined  with  bymdwi,  I  cannot  well  doubt  that  the  word 
iyimsim  is  employed  in  the  place  of  the  adjective  ayf,  (like  ^JP 
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in  T7?  "V1,  *•  *•*  my  holy  mountain.)  So  the  Gen.  case  of  nouns  is 
employed  in  almost  innumerable  instances.  If  we  may  conjecture 
a  reason  why  the  apostle  here  preferred  kytuthvne  to  fy/or,  we  might 
say  that  it  was  because  he  wished  to  avoid  the  dubious  meaning 
dytov  would  seem  to  give  to  the  passage,  as  the  reader  might  na- 
turally refer  such  an  epithet  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  agent 

I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  quite  certain,  that  xar«  mvfta  ayturinj; 
here,  is  employed  in  a  similar  way  with  xark  tfyxa  in  the  preceding 
phrase.  There  xark  e&»xa  shows  in  what  respect,  in  regard  to 
what  Christ  was  the  Son  of  David.  Here  xura  wtufta  kym<rvvm 
shows  in  what  respect  the  apostle  means  to  set  forth  Christ  as  the 
decreed  Son  of  God  with  power.  Not  that  the  mention  of  one 
leading  particular  in  which  his  power  was  displayed,  excludes  the 
possession  of  other  powers  by  him.  So  much  only  is  meant,  and  so 
much  is  altogether  true  and  striking,  viz.  that  power  in  bestowing 
the  irvtvpa  ayiudtvtic,  *'.  e.,  in  causing  the  new  moral  creation,  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  proofs  that  Jesus  is  indeed  the  de- 
creed Son  of  God,  who  was  promised  in  ancient  times,  and  predicted 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  a  declaration  and  an  oath  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  more  abundant  reason  for  this  inter- 
pretation. But  we  must  first  examine  the  meaning  of  ix  uva<rrd<rtbt; 
Yixgw.  This  is  another  contested  phrase.  Many  have  rendered  •£ 
by.  So  Chrysostom;  who  deduces  from  our  verse  three  proofs 
which  were  exhibited  in  order  to  show  the  divine  nature  of  Christ; 
viz.  (1)  *Ev  &uvd/tin,  t.  *.,  the  wonderful  miracles  which  Christ 
wrought.  (2)  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  xara  xvsu/iM  ayiuevvqc. 
(3)  The  resurrection.  The  difficulty  with  the  first  and  third  par- 
ticulars of  his  reasoning,  is,  that  in  the  same  manner  prophets,  apo- 
stles, and  others  may  be  proved  to  be  divine,  for  the  Saviour  cays  that 
his  disciples  will  perform  "greater  works  than  he,"  after  his  ascent 
to  the  Father;  and  many  others  were  raised  from  the  dead  as  well  as 
Jesus.  As  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  that  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 
There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt,  that  ix  (<g)  is,  so  far  as  this  preposi- 
tion merely  is  concerned,  susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation.  It 
is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  propter,  ex,  and  designates  the  causa  oc- 
casionalis;  e.  g.,  John  iv.  6,  'Jesus  being  wearied  ix  rrjg  bbvxotfat?  so 
in  Acts  xxviii.  3.  Rom.  v.  16.  Rev.  viii.  13;  or  it  designates  the 
causa  instrumentalist  1  Cor.  ix.  14.  2  Cor.  vii.  9.  Rev.  iii.  18.     But, 
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on  the  other  hand,  that  ix  signifies  after,  since,  in  respect  to  time,  is 
equally  clear  and  certain ;  e.  g^  ix  xosTJag  mrfa  from  the  time  of 
one'*  birth ;  Matt.  xix.  20,  ix  A6rriroe,  from  early  youth  ;  Luke  viii. 
27?  **  x^faf  hArikf-a  long  time  since;  xxiii.  8,  John  vi.  64,  vi.  66, 
ix.  1,  32.  Acts  ix.  33*  xv.  21.  xxiv.  10.  Rev.  xvii.  11,  ix  rSv  irv& 
ton,  after  the  seven;  2  Peter  ii.  8. ;  comp.  Sept.  in  Gen.  xxxix.  10. 
Lev.  xxv.  50.  Deut.  xv.  20. — So  in  the  classics ;  Arrian  Exped. 
Alex.  I.  26.  3.  •*  *6rw  txXigw  after  vehement  south  winds.  III. 
15. 13.  V.  25.  3.  Hist.  Ind.  33.  5.  ix  rotMt  xaxZv,  after  so  many 
evils.  Xenoph.  Res  Grocae,  VL  i%  atftrov  after  dinner.  No  doubt 
can  be  left,  then,  that  t£  &9a<tTa<rwc  vfxfiv  may  be  rendered,  after 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  or  since  his  resurrection,  etc.  So 
Luther,  SINT  der  Zeit  er  auferstanden  ist,  since  Hie  time  when  he 
arose. 

'Antr&tftw  vtxftov,  moreover,  is  one  of  those  combinations  of  the 
Gen.  case  with  a  preceding  noun  which  express  great  latitude  of 
construction.  Here  it  is  equivalent  to  toa<frd<nu$  ix  vtxfiy.  Both 
phrases,  viz.  toderaag  vtxguv  and  «va<rra<r/£  ix  nx$vty  are  used  by 
the  New  Testament  writers ;  e.  g.,  the  first,  in  Matt.  xxii.  31* 
Acts  xvii.  32.  xxiv.  21.  xxvL  23;  and  Paul  limits  himself  to  this 
same  phraseology,  e.  g.y  1  Cor.  xv.  12,  13,  21,  42.  Heb.  vi.  2  ;  the 
second,  in  Luke  xx.  35,  Acts  iv.  2.  I  can  perceive  no  difference 
whatever  in  their  meaning.  In  regard  to  the  latitude  in  which  the 
Genitive  is  employed,  in  order  to  designate  relations  which  might 
otherwise  be  expressed  by  a  preposition,  see  §  99  of  my  New  Tes- 
tament Grammar. 

The  way  is  perfectly  clear,  then,  to  translate  after  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  so  far  as  philology  is  concerned.  Does  the 
nature  of  Hie  case  admit  or  demand  this  I  It  seems  to  my  mind  that 
itdoes.  The  manner  in  which  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is  spoken 
of,  as  connected  with  or  following  the  resurrection  and  consequent 
glorification  of  Christ,  appears  to  render  this  altogether  probable,  if 
not  certain.  Jesus,  in  promising  a  copious  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  says, 
that  "out  of  the  belly  [of  believers]  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  wa- 
ters," John  viL  38.  The  evangelist  immediately  adds,  that "  he  spake 
this  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive,,/^ 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet 
glorified."  In  entire  accordance  with  this  are  the  representations 
of  the  Saviour,  in  his  last  conference  with  his  disciples;  "  If  I  go 
not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you,"  John  xvi.  7.  This 
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Comforter  was  to  come  after  Vie  departure  of  Jesus ;  he  was  then  to 
abide  with  the  disciples  (John  xiv.  16) ;  to  teach  them  all  things 
(John  xiv.  26) ;  to  guide  them  into  all  the  truth  (xvi.  13) ;  to  tes- 
tify of  him  (xv,  26);  and  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteous- 
ness, and  of  judgment  (xvi.  8 — 11).  So  on  the  great  day  of  Pen- 
tecost (which  the  apostle  would  seem  to  have  had  in  his  eye  when 
he  wrote  our  text),  Peter  says,  that  the  notable  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  then  experienced,  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  Joel 
respecting  this  event;  Acts  ii.  14 — 21.  Is.  xliv.  3,  refers  to  the  like 
event.  In  looking  at  Acts  i.  8,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  very  thing 
in  our  text  is  specifically  designated  by  the  words  of  Christ  to  his 
apostles ;  X^kjSi  &vva/MV  nrfXdairra;  rod  aytou  nvtvftaroe  h<£  u/ia;.  Here 
the  blvafin  which  Christ  is  to  bestow  by  the  sending  of  the  Spirit, 
is  expressly  designated ;  and,  as  the  sequel  of  the  narration  shows, 
it  means  an  extraordinary  and  hitherto  unknown  effusion  of  the 
Spirit.  All  the  subsequent  history  of  the  churches  illustrates  this. 
All  the  extraordinary  revivals  of  religion  that  followed,  were  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extraordinary  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  which  ensued 
upon  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of  the  Saviour. 

The  conclusion  which  I  deduce  from  the  whole  is,  that  r#S  #^<r- 
y$vT6t  viov  ....  vtxfiv  means,  that  'Christ  was  the  Son  of  God, 
agreeably  to  the  decree  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  i.  e.  (in  Psalm  iL  7) ; 
and  Son  of  God  endowed  with  power,  which  he  displayed  by  sending 
the  Spirit  in  an  extraordinary  and  glorious  manner  after  his  resur- 
rection and  consequent  exaltation.'  In  this  simple  way,  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  facts,  and  its  usus  loquendi 
as  to  meaning,  would  I  explain  this  endlessly  controverted  verse, 
respecting  which  scarcely  any  two  commentators  of  note  wholly 
agree,  and  in  regard  to  which,  I  am  now  persuaded,  that  I  was  in 
some  respects  mistaken  in  the  first  edition  of  this  commentary.  The 
ground  of  my  mistake  was,  looking  to  a  distance  too  great  for  ex- 
planatory facts  and  principles,  when  they  lay  near  at  hand. 

That  the  sense  now  given  is  far  more  noble  and  pregnant  with 
meaning,  than  the  simple  declaration  that  Christ  was  shown  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  can  scarcely  fail  of  be- 
ing felt  by  every  reader.  As  now  explained,  the  declaration  of  the  apo- 
stle respects  one  of  the  highest,  most  striking,  and  most  glorious  of  all 
the  proofs  that  Christ  was  the  true  son  of  God.  It  means  no  less 
than  to  assert,  that  he  was  and  is  the  author  of  the  new  creation,  of  the 
making  of  all  things  new,  by  the  peculiar  dispensation  of  his  Spirit 
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after  his  glorification.  That  glorification  was  plainly  commenced  by 
his  resurrection.  Paul  in  his  address  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.)  explains  the  resurrection,  indeed,  as  in  part  a  ful- 
filment of  the  prediction  in  the  second  Psalm  respecting  the  elevation 
of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  And  so  it  truly  was ;  inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  commencement  of  his  glorification.  But  the  interpretation 
given  above  abates  nothing  from  this.  It  is  built  on  the  very  sup- 
position, that  his  resurreetion  must  precede  the  special  dvva^i  which 
he  exercised,  in  pouring  out  the  Spirit  in  an  extraordinary  manner  so 
as  to  establish  his  new  spiritual  kingdom.  In  a  word,  as  God  at 
the  beginning  manifested  his  power  and  Godhead  by  creating  the 
world  from  nothing,  so  the  Son  of  God  exhibited  Ids  all-glorious 
character  in  the  new  creation  effected  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  dis- 
pensed by  him  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  after  his  glorification. 
This  is  the  highest  evidence  we  can  have  of  his  being  indeed  the  de- 
creed Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  Sinners.  The  whole  expression, 
rov  ty<&ifTog  vfov  ....  nxfiv,  serves  to  distinguish  what  Jesus  mani- 
fested himself  to  be  after  his  resurrection,  in  distinction  from  the 
development  he  made  of  himself  before  this  period.  Before  the 
resurrection  "he  was  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power"  (Acts  x.  38);  but u  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given  [t.  e., 
bestowed  on  men],  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified  "  (John  vii. 
38).  It  is  in  reference  to  the  manifestation  of  what  Jesus  was  en- 
dowed with,  and  in  reference  to  the  decree  which  respected  his 
spiritual  kingdom  and  reign  (Ps.  ii.),  that  the  apostle  speaks  in  our 
text. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  (with  some  expositors) 
regard  xarA  <fd^xa  and  xarSt,  mvpa  kyiu<Avnt  as  designedly  antithetic 
expressions.  This  indeed  they  cannot  strictly  be;  inasmuch  as 
both  respect  the  same  person.  Nor  can  I  now  any  longer  regard 
them  as  a  designed  contradistinction;  for  to  make  out  this,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  one  relates  to  his  human  person,  and  the 
other  to  his  divine.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  I  formerly  maintained, 
that  the  higher  and  glorified  nature  of  Christ  (not  simply  his  divine 
nature),  is  several  times  called  owfyto,  (but  not  *rvify*a  aytw  nor 
«*Djst«  kymebw/ii).  The  reader  may  find  instances  of  this  nature  in 
2  Cor.  Hi.  17,  18.  Heb.  ix.  14.  1  Cor.  *v.  45.  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  and 
perhaps  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  It  is  also  true,  that  "  decreed  Son  of 
God  possessed  of  power  in  bis  glorified  state,"  would  be  a  sense 
altogether  accordant  with  fact  and  with  the  analogy  of  the  Scrip- 
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tares.  But  the  interpretation  given  above  now  seems  to  me,  after 
much  consideration,  to  be  better  supported  by  the  context  and  the 
intention  of  the  writer;  who  designs  to  exhibit  Christ  as  predicted 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  first  as  '  the  Son  of  David  in  respect  to  his 
human  nature,'  and  then  as  '  the  decreed  Son  of  God  in  respect 
to  the  manifestations  of  his  spiritual  power  in  the  new  creation.' 
Consequently,  if  this  view  be  correct,  we  must  understand  xara 
tfafxa  as  explaining  row  ytiopsvn,  by  showing  in  what  respect  Christ 
was  descended  from  David;  and  xara  mtvpa  ayiuewm  as  explaining 
in  what  respect  the  Mvapts  of  the  decreed  Son  was  peculiarly  exer- 
cised so  as  to  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  character  and 
dignity.  Not  antitliesis,  then,  nor  even  contra-distinction,  is  intend- 
ed between  xara  tagxa  and  xara  <Tv$vfjbtt  ayiucwris,  but  simply  the  like 
construction  is  repeated  in  order  to  show  a  reference  of  the  like 
nature  in  the  two  cases.  Glockler,  in  his  recent,  original,  and  in 
many  respects  striking  Commentary  on  the  Romans,  understands 
T¥tufta  aytudtvtig  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  done,  but  he  has  missed 
the  scriptural  reference  to  Old  Testament  prophecy  which  is  contained 
in  rot?  l£i<ftivroi  vjov.  He  has  therefore  applied  iv  dw&ptt  to  igi&smg, 
in  the  old  way,  and  construes  the  xara  vmupa  aytwsbvm  as  proving 
the  Godhead  of  Christ.  Consequentially,  I  should  readily  admit 
this;  for  who  that  is  not  divine,  can  dispense  the  Holy  Spirit? 
But  the  object  of  the  apostle  here  is  not  directly  to  prove  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  but  to  show  that  he  is  the  decreed  and  predicted 
Son  of  God,  whom  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  taught  the  Jews  to 
expect. 

The  phrase  uhv  Stov,  which  stands  connected  with  all  the  predi- 
cates that  have  now  been  explained,  is  one  of  high  and  holy  import. 
If  I  rightly  understand  the  meaning  of  it,  it  designates  tJie  Messiaft, 
the  King  of  Israel,  the  Lord  of  all,  in  the  passage  before  us.  Such 
was  Christ  constituted,  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  when 
he  ascended  to  take  his  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high,  was  made  x\t)gw6fi,og  oravrw,  and  copiously  poured  out  the  Spirit 
of  holiness.  But  as  this  phrase  is  of  such  great  importance,  and  re- 
quires to  be  oopiously  discussed,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Excursus 
I.  where  he  will  find  the  discussion. 

The  apostle  having  thus  given  his  views  respecting  the  dignity  of 
Christ,  he  now  resumes  the  theme  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
ver.  3,  viz.  rod  vfov  avrw,  by  adding  the  other  usual  appellatives  of 
honour  and  office  given  to  the  Son:  which  are,  *lnm  X%i<rroZ  r#D  xu. 
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(w  ifiw.  Kvgtoc  is  a  word  of  deep  interest  to  Christians.  Applied 
to  Christ,  it  properly  denotes  him  as  supreme  Ruler  or  Lardy  specially 
of  his  church.  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  apply  this  title  absolutely 
to  Christ,  except  after  his  resurrection,  Matt,  xxviii.  6*  Mark  xvi. 
19,  20.  But  Luke,  John,  and  Paul,  apply  it  to  him  everywhere  and 
often.  With  Paul  the  application  seems  to  be  in  a  manner  exclusive. 
God  the  Father,  or  God  absolutely  considered,  is  named  xOgioc  about 
iMrty  times,  in  the  Old  Testament  passages  which  Paul  cites ;  but 
elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  some  four  or  five  instances,  Paul 
gives  to  Christ  exclusively  the  title  of  xug/o;  or  6  x6f/oc  in  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  instances ;  see  Bibl.  Repos.  I.  783,  seq.  The 
article  makes  no  difference  in  the  meaning,  inasmuch  as  the  word  is 
a  kind  of  proper  name  by  usage,  is  employed  in  like  manner  as  one, 
and  may  therefore  take  or  omit  the  article  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
writer.  See  the  Essay  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  xvg/o?,  in  the 
Bibl.  Repos.  as  above,  where  the  subject  is  examined  at  length. 

(5)  A/  ©5  .  .  .  .  afl-ooToXqy,  by  whom  we  have  received  grace  and 
the  office  of  an  apostle.  Chrysostom,  Grotius,  and  others  inter- 
pret this  as  though  it  meant  xfy*  rqg  dwroXnc,  the  favour  or  privi- 
lege of  an  apostolic  office ;  i.  e.9  they  construe  the  last  words  as  a 
hendiadys.  Augustine  says :  "  Gratiam  cum  omnibus  fidelibus 
accepit — apostolatum9  non  cum  omnibus."  I  prefer  to  separate  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  As  to  XHl»  I  consider  it  as  having  refer- 
ence to  the  peculiar  grace  bestowed  on  Paul,  who  had  been  a  per- 
secutor; comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  9,  10.  Gal.  i.  13—16.  1  Tim.i.  12—16, 
which  seem  to  make  this  clear.  As  to  dmmXfy  comp.  Acts  ix.  15. 
xiii.  2.  xxii.  21 ;  also  the  passages  just  cited  above. 

E/'c  vvaxofa  Tfarttos,  on  account  of  the  obedience  of  faith.  E/*c, 
followed  by  an  Ace.,  in  almost  innumerable  instances  designates 
the  object  or  end  for  which  any  thing  is,  or  is  done.  The  idea 
here  is,  that  the  office  of  an  apostle  had  been  given  to  Paul, '  in 
order  that  (tig)  he  should  further  or  promote  obedience  to  the 
faith,'  u  e.9  to  the  gospel ;  or  (as  we  should  here  construe  vfortug) 
the  obedience  of  faith,  viz.  that  which  springs  from  subjective  or  m- 
ternal  faith.  I  prefer  this  latter  sense,  as  being  on  the  whole  the 
most  energetic.  It  seems  to  me  probable,  that  the  apostle  meant 
to  designate  the  obedience  of  faith  as  contra-distinguished  from  legal 
obedience. 

'&  «&*/  tc%  Sua,  among  all  nations ;  h  among,  a  common  sense 
of  the  word,  see  Bretchn.  Lex.  fo    "E^vw  may  be  rendered  Gen- 
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tiles  here,  inasmuch  as  Paul  was  "  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles :" 
but  the  expression  seems  to  be  more  general.  He  seems  to  say, 
that  he  received  the  office  of  an  apostle,  in  order  that  the  gospel 
might  be  preached  to  all  nations,  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  Jews. 

'Trsf  rw  fofaaros  aitrov,  for  his  name* 8  sake,  which  means  on  his 
account.  But  with  what  is  this  to  be  joined?  Does  the  apostle 
mean  to  say,  that  he  had  received  x^V¥  xai  acromx^v  on  his 
[Christ's]  account ;  or  does  he  join  the  latter  expression  with  tig 
vTaxd^i  vitrtut,  and  thus  designate  the  following  sentiment,  viz. 
that  '  obedience  springing  from  Christian  faith  may  be  promoted 
among  all  nations,  so  that  Christ  may  be  glorified?'  In  this  latter 
way  I  should  prefer  to  interpret  it ;  and  so  Tholuck  has  done  in 
his  Commentary,  as  also  Castalio  and  others. 

(6)  'Bv  oh  **rt  xai  vpsT{,  among  which  [nations  are  ye  Ro- 
mans]. The  writer  means  to  say ;  '  Among  those  nations  are  ye, 
who  have  been  won  over  to  obey  the  Christian  faith.'  So  the 
sequel:  xXjjro/  ' I?j <roD  Xf/tfrou,  the  called  of  Jesus  Christy  i.  e.,  the 
called  who  belong  to  Christ.  KXqro;  (see  on  the  word  under  ver. 
1)  means,  by  the  usage  of  Paul,  not  only  those  to  whom  the  ex- 
ternal call  of  the  gospel  has  been  addressed,  but  those  who  have 
also  been  internally  called ;  in  other  words,  it  designates  effectual 
calling.  My  reason  for  supposing  I.  Xg/<rroD  here  to  be  a  genitive 
which  designates  belonging  to,  rather  than  a  Genitivus  agentis  (in 
which  case  it  would  signify  of  or  by  Christ),  is,  that  the  usual 
idiom  ascribes  the  calling  of  sinners  to  Christ,  as  effected  by  the 
agency  of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Kknro)  I.  Xperov, 
according  to  the  interpretation  now  given,  would  mean  '  Christians 
effectually  called.'     So  Tholuck,  Reiche,  and  others. 

(7)  Uaet  ....  3jo0,  to  all  who  are  at  Borne,  beloved  of  God; 
i.  e.,  to  all  these  Xeyu,  ?£&$>*>,  I  say  what  follows  in  the  sequel,  viz. 
X*ps  i/ity  &c.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  in  saying  iv  'Pw^-  the 
apostle  meant  to  include  not  only  the  Christians  who  habitually 
dwelt  there,  but  also  Christians  from  abroad,  more  or  less  of  whom 
must  have  frequented  that  great  city.  Such  was  the  concourse  of 
Greeks  there  in  Juvenal's  time,  that  he  calls  it  Grcecam  urbem. 
Christian  foreigners  who  were  in  the  city,  no  doubt  would  attend 
worship  with  the  church  which  belonged  there ;  so  that  the  apostle 
might  well  address  the  whole  body  of  those  who  joined  in  Chris- 
tian worship.  Still  the  language,  «ra<r/...Jy  'Pw/tuj,  does  not  make 
this  supposition  certain. 
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'Aya-snjro^  SioS  beloved  of  God ;  an  appellation  often  bestowed 
on  the  ancient  people  of  God,  or  at  least  implied  by  what  is  paid 
concerning  thein,  and  which  Paul  here  applies  to  Christians,  the 
true  Israel  of  God.  They  are  the  objects  of  God's  love,  because  they 
are  his  children  by  a  new  and  spiritual  birth,  because  they  bear  his 
image,  and  also  because  they  possess  a  filial  and  obedient  spirit. 

KKr\ro?i  ayfots,  chosen  saints,  or  saints  effectually  called.  So 
most  editions  and  commentaries  unite  these  words,  making  xXjjroft 
an  adjective  qualifying  ay/©/**  and  so  I  have  translated  them.  This 
may  be  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  apostle  had  just  before  called 
them  xXjjra/ 1.  Xg/tfroD.  If  this  union  of  the  two  words  was  intended 
by  him,  they  mean  as  much  as  tosay,  called  or  chosen  to  be  holy 
or  to  be  consecrated  to  God,  to  be  devoted  to  him.  In  the  mean  time? 
it  is  evident  that  the  words  may  be  pointed  thus,  xX^rofr,  ayfoig,  to 
those  who  are  called,  who  are  devoted  to  Christ  The  sense  is  sub- 
stantially the  same,  whichever  way  we  choose  to  interpret  the  words. 

As  to  the  appellations  aya^roTg  Stov,  xX^roft  ayfats,  the  reader 
may  compare  the  terms  of  honour  and  affection  given  to  God's  an- 
cient people,  in  Exod.  xix.  6.  Deut.  xxxiii.  3.  xxxii.  19 ;  with  these 
compare  also  1  Pet  ii.  9.  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  Phil.  ii.  15.  1  John  iii.  1, 
2,  10.  v.  1.  given  to  Christians  in  the  New  Testament. 

Xd^ig  tycr*,  sc.  s <tru,  may  grace  be  imparted  to  you  I  Xdye  I  un- 
derstand as  meaning  every  Christian  grace  and  virtue,  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  imparts  to  the  followers  of  Christ ;  divine  favour  in 
the  most  extensive  sense,  but  specially  in  the  sense  of  spiritual  bless- 
ings.— E/^mj,  like  the  Heb  DW  means  happiness  of  every  kind, 
peace  with  God  and  man,  and  so  a  state  of  quiet  and  happiness, 
The  same  word  (oft?)  is  used,  down  to  the  present  hour,  among  the 
oriental  nations  who  speak  the  Shemitish  languages,  as  an  appro- 
priate expression  in  their  formulas  of  greeting  or  in  expressing  their 
good  wishes. 

Iiargi;  fipuv,  L  e.,  the  Father  of  all  Christians,  of  you  and  me. 
So  Christ  has  taught  his  disciples  when  they  approach  God  in 
prayer,  to  say  *&rs£  ri/tiuv. — Kvg/ou,  see  under  ver.  4.  One  would  na- 
turally expect  the  article  here,  before  the  monadic  nouns  Bsou  and 
xvgiov.  But  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  omit  it  before  such  nouns, 
when  frequently  employed,  and  where  there  is  no  danger  of  mistake. 
See  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  89,  2.  a.  b.  More  common  is  it  to  employ 
the  article  before  an  epexegetical  appellative  in  apposition,  like  *argb$ 
w&r  in  the  present  case.    But  even  here  the  practice  is  not  uni- 
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form ;  and  moreover  the  article  before  cargo's  in  the  present  case  might 
be  dispensed  with  also,  on  the  ground  that  n/iuv  sufficiently  marks 
its  definitive  nature ;  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  89.  6,  comp.  p.  3. 

It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  in  this  prayer  or  wish  Paul  seems 
to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  blessings  for  which  he  asks,  come  as 
really  and  truly  (not  to  say  as  much)  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
from  God  our  Father.  To  the  one  then  he  addresses  his  prayer,  as 
well  as  to  the  other. 

The  reader,  in  looking  back  on  what  he  has  now  read,  will  find 
the  whole  paragraph  exceedingly  characteristic  of  the  manner  in 
which  Paul  often  writes.  With  regard  to  the  parenthetic  explana- 
tions or  remarks  in  ver.  3,  4,  (see  the  remarks  on  the  course  of 
thought  in  these  verses,  under  ver.  3),  we  have  seen  that  they  were 
occasioned  by  the  association  of  ideas  in  the  writer's  mind,  which 
were  connected  with  the  mention  of  rod  vhZ  alrou.  So  in  respect  to 
ver.  5.  and  6  again ;  they  were  evidently  suggested  to  the  mind  by 
rot  xug/ou  J7/*«v,  in  ver.  4.  Having  expressed  the  thoughts  which 
xvpIov  thus  spontaneously  suggested,  the  writer  again  resumes  the 
direct  address  or  salutation  which  he  was  making :  aft*/  roft  •!«» 
x.  r.  X.  The  words  necessarily  connected  in  the  paragraph  stand  thus: 
*kio\  row  u/oD  avrou  •  •  •  •  IfjtfoD  Xgiartv  rev  xuoiov  yfitov  •  •  •  •  overt  r©7£ 
evftv  h  'r^fiii  x.  r.  X. ;  so  that  the  whole  seven  verses  make  but  one 
sentence,  which  is  grammatically  connected  together.  In  this  are 
three  parentheses,  if  we  count  •  *ptwyytskaro  ha  rm  <xp<pi\rw  abrov 
lv  yia.pa.ii  ayioug  as  one;  which  we  may  do.  This  is  an  unusual  num- 
ber, even  for  Paul,  in  one  sentence.  Yet  the  characteristic  of  style 
developed  by  it  is  often  to  be  seen,  more  or  less,  in  the  works  of  this 
distinguished  apostle. 

(8)  The  apostle  now  proceeds  to  the  expression  of  his  kind  feel- 
ings and  wishes  toward  the  Church  at  Rome,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way,  as  it  was  natural  for  him  to  do,  to  be  the  more  kindly  listened 
to  by  them,  nfirov  in  Hie  first  place,  first  of  ally  viz.  before  I 
speak  of  other  things.  It  does  not  here  mean  first  in  point  of  import- 
ance, but  first  in  order  of  time. — Miv  Bretschneider  (Lex.)  considers 
ns  here  placed  absolutely,  i.  i.,  without  its  usual  corresponding  di;  for 
he  says :  "  No  fcungov  follows,"  ?.  e.y  no  'additional  clause  connected 
with  hu  But  in  this  I  think  he  is  mistaken.  For  the  apostle,  after 
two  paragraphs  in  his  usual  manner,  which  begin  with  yd$  (illustra- 
ting and  confirming  first  what  he  had  said  in  ver.  8,  and  then  what  he 
had  said  in  ver.  10),  proceeds  to  the  dtvrt^of  of  his  declarations  in 
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ver.  13,  viz.  ov  §t\u  ds  tyt&s  x.  r.  X.  That  is,  first  the  apostle  thanks 
God  for  their  faith,  &c.;  and  secondly,  he  is  desirous  to  tell  them  how 
much  he  has  longed  to  pay  them  a  visit,  &c.  Reiche  denies  that  ph  in 
ver  8  and  hi  in  ver.  13.  can  stand  in  relation  to  each  other.  But  in 
this  he  is  not  supported  by  the  principles  of  philology.  Miv  and  hi 
stand  not  only  at  the  head  of  antithetic  and  discrepant  clauses,  but 
also  before  those  which  express  a  difference  of  one  thought  from 
another,  and  so  in  the  room  of  our  first,  secondly,  <fec.  See  Passow's 
Lex.  fj*v. 

TjS  3ff>  fjuou,  my  God;  the  Christian  religion  which  teaches  us  to 
say  vdrtg  7)f*a>vy  allows  us  to  say  Ssfo  ^ou.— A/A  'Ijjtfoy  Xgitrou,  per  Chris- 
tum, auxilio  Christ*,  interventu  Christi,  L  e.,  through,  by,  or  in  conse- 
quence of,  what  Christ  has  done  or  effected ;  in  other  words,  Chrtsto 
adjuvante,  Deo  gratias  ago  respectu  vestrum  omnium,  ut  fides  vcs- 
tra,  $c.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  as  a  Christian,  as  one  on 
whom  Christ  has  had  mercy,  and  who  has  now  a  Christian  sym- 
pathy for  others  beloved  of  Christ,  he  thanks  God  for  the  pros- 
perous state  of  the  Church  at  Borne.  A/A  I.  Xg/mS  may  also  bo 
joined  with  S«p  pov,  and  the  sense  be  thus  given  :  '  I  thank  God, 
who 'is  my  God  through  what  Jesus  Christ  has  done  for  me;  to 
him  I  belong  as  one  of  his,  through  the  intervention  of  Christ.'  So 
Glocklcr.  Barnes  construes  £/£  I.  Xptrou  as  pointing  out  the  me- 
dium through  which  the  thanks  of  the  apostle  were  offered.  This 
is  altogether  consonant  with  the  Christian  economy ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  natural  sense  of  the  passage. 

'Ttfif  tratrw  upwv,  on  account  of  you  all;  not  for  you  in  this  sense, 
viz.  in  your  room  or  stead. — iLVr/f  v/tiuv,  your  Christian  belief  your 
faith  in  the  gospel. — 'OXp  rp  x6g^t  i.  e.,  through  the  Roman  empire. 
K6<s/m>{  and  oUovftivri  are  frequently  used  in  a  limited  sense,  like  the 
H?  and  ^W  of  the  Hebrews.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  to 
suppose,  that  the  faith  of  the  Church  at  Rome  might  have  been 
widely  known  or  reported,  in  consequence  of  that  great  city  being 
frequented  by  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

(9)  Magrv$  yty  ....  $i6g,  for  God  is  my  witness.  Tfy  explican- 
tis  et  confirmantis ;  i.  e.,  the  apostle  unfolds  and  confirms,  in  the 
following  sentence,  the  evidence  of  his  strong  sympathies  with  them, 
and  of  his  gratitude  to  God  on  their  account.  The  reason  why 
he  here  makes  the  appeal  to  God  seems  to  be,  that,  as  he  was  l 
a  stranger  in  person  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  they  might  otherwise 
think  his  expressions  to  be  merely  those  of  common  chility. 
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rn/  \argibu  ....  a\trtvt  whom  I  serve  in  my  soul  (sincerely)  in  the 
gospel  of  his  Son.  *£r  rf>  crviu/^ar/  pov  I  understand  as  designating 
sincerity,  i.  e.,  real,  internal,  spiritual  decotedness,  in  distinction 
from  what  is  merely  external  or  apparent.  The  apostle  means 
to  say,  that  he  was  sincerely  and  really  devoted  to  the  cause  which 
he  professed  to  love  and  to  promote:  comp.  Phil.  iii.  3.  2  Tim.i.  3. 
Eph.  vi.  6.  Rom.  ii.  28,  29. 

'£y  rfi  tbayyikiy  rou  w«D  auroO  may  mean,  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  which  lias  respect  to  his  Son;  more  probably  it  means,  in  the 
gospel  which  has  respect  to  his  Son,  comp.  ver.  2 ;  or  it  may  mean 
the  gospel  of  which  his  Son  is  the  author,  and  which  he  taught  me. 
See,  on  the  various  meanings  of  the  Gen.  case,  New  Testament 
Grammar  §  99.  That  h  rf>  tvayytXly  does  not  here  refer  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  to  living  spiritually  according  to  its 
precepts,  seems  rather  more  probable  because  of  the  iv  rip  Tvtvpart  pw 
which  precedes,  and  which  seems  to  define  the  kind  of  service  ren- 
dered by  the  apostle.  However,  the  other  sense  is  allowable,  al- 
though Keiche  is  strenuous  against  it. — 'ft;  abixkuTrug  ....  «-•/•£/&«/, 
how  unceasingly  I  make  remembrance  of  you.  This  shows  the 
intense  zeal  which  the  apostle  cherished  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Christian  Churches;  for  if  he  thus  constantly  interceded  with  God 
for  the  Church  at  Rome,  which  he  had  never  visited,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  he  forgot  other  churches  which  he  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  establishing.  How  different  a  phase  would  the  Christian 
Church  speedily  assume,  if  all  its  ministers  were  now  actuated  with 
the  same  degree  of  zeal  which  Paul  exhibited!  TLotoupou,  I  make  to 
myself,  Midd.  voice. 

(10)  TLcUron  ....  dto/titvog,  always  making  supplication  in  my 
prayers;  which  is  confirming  what  he  had  said  before,  ahetktixr&g 
fivsiav  v/Aw  vrotovjuai,  and  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the  manner  in 
which  he  made  this  /m/av,  viz.,  in  his  supplications  before  God. 
'Et/  ruv  vptivyZiv  fiou  means,  literally,  during  my  prayers^  or  when 
I  pray.  Glockler;  'In  addition  to  my  other  prayers,  I  also  ask 
this,'  &c. ;  which  is  unnecessary. 

E/a-w;  •  .  .  .  vpag,  [that]  if  possible,  at  some  time  before  long,  I 
may  (God  willing)  make  a  prosperous  journey 9  and  come  to  pay 
you  a  visit.  E/atwc  expresses  a  degree  of  uncertainty  which  hung 
over  the  future,  in  the  writer's  own  mind,  i.  e.,  it  means  perhaps,  if 
possible,  if  in  some  way,  if  by  any  means.  "Hflij,  followed  by  the 
Future,  means  mox,  brevi,  by  and  by,  soon,  before  long.     Ilsri  oft- 
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quandoy  tandem,  at  last,  at  some  time,  at  some  future  period;  (v6rt, 
with  the  accent  on  the  penult,  means  when,)  Both  the  words  fan 
and  ™r'it  have  often  nearly  the  same  meaning  when  connected  with 
a  future  tense.  They  may  be  here  rendered  thus:  jj&n,  mox,  be- 
fore long;  <xm9  at  least,  at  some  time,  or  at  some  future  period  ;  so 
in  the  version,  where  I  have  given  to  each  word  its  own  particu- 
lar and  appropriate  meaning,  merely  reversing  the  order,  because 
of  our  English  idiom. 

Eu©3aftjj<r#^a/  means,  to  make  a  pleasant  or  prosperous  journey. 
A  journey  to  Rome,  which  the  apostle  so  ardently  longed  to  visit, 
would  in  itself  of  course  have  been  a  pleasant  one. — *Ec  r(f>  SiXfoart  row 
Sio*,  t.  e.,  Deo  volente.  Grotius  renders  the  passage  very  happily : 
Si  forte  Dei  voluntas  felicitatem  mihi  indulgeat  ad  vos  veniendi. 

(11)  Tag,  in  this  verse,  precedes  a  sentence  designed  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  the  declaration  which  Paul  had  just  made,  viz.,  that 
he  felt  a  deep  interest  for  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  hoped  yet  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  visiting  them. — mlm  n  .  .  .  .  im^anxov,  tliat  I 
may  impart  to  you  some  spiritual  favour  or  gift,  Bengel,  Michaelis, 
and  others,  interpret  xfyiffpa  innufiarsx6v,  as  meaning,  miraculous 
gifti  such  as  the  apostles  sometimes  imparted  by  the  imposition 
of  hands.  Augustine  understands  by  the  same  words,  the  love  of 
one's  neighbour,  supposing  that  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Rome  were 
deficient  in  this  virtue.  But  in  ver.  12,  the  apostle  expresses  his  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  on  his  part  a  benefit  like  to  that  which  he  bestows 
on  them;  so  that  both  of  these  methods  of  explanation  seem  to  be 
foirly  out  of  question.     What  he  expected  from  them,  was  tru/Mvaga- 

xXtfiriwi iiu  rrji  iv  aXKf\kotg  trimug'  consequently  this  was 

what  he  expected  to  do  for  them,  viz.,  to  encourage,  animate,  and 
strengthen  them  in  their  Christian  profession  and  virtues.  He 
speaks  of  a  spiritual  gift,  as  characteristic  of  the  graces  of  the  gos- 
pel, of  which  the  Spirit  is  the  efficient  author,  and  as  differing  from 
common  gifts  of  a  worldly  nature,  often  bestowed  by  friends  who 
pay  visits  to  each  other. 

So  the  latter  part  of  our  verse:  tig  rb  <srnyj$w*i  ty*«&  that  you 
may  be  confirmed,  viz.,  in  the  manner  stated  above.  Nor  does  it 
follow,  that  the  apostle  viewed  the  Church  at  Rome  as  weak  in  faith, 
because  he  says  this;  unless  we  say  that  he  was  himself  weak  in 
faith,  because  he  expects  the  like  advantage  of  confirmation  from 
his  intercourse  with  them.  Faith  that  is  already  strong,  and 
Christian  virtue  that  is  conspicuous,  are  capable  of  becoming  still 
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more  so;  and  therefore  expressions  of  this  nature  are  never  applied 
amiss,  even  to  Christians  of  the  highest  order.  The  apostle  u  did  not 
as  yet  count  himself  to  have  attained"  all  that  elevation  of  Chris- 
tian character  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  attain;  Phil.  iii.  13,  seq. 

(12)  Tovro  d's  fori,  tluit  is,  id  est,  prefixed  to  an  epexegesis,  or  an 
$<ra,v6fiu<H{  (correction)  as  the  Greeks  named  explanatory  clauses 
of  such  a  nature  as  that  which  now  follows.  The  apostle,  lest  the 
meaning  of  the  preceding  declaration  might  be  misconstrued,  adds 
(in  ver.  12)  the  more  full  expression  of  his  sentiment.  He  does  not 
mean  to  assert,  that  the  consequence  of  his  visiting  Borne  would  be 
merely  their  confirmation  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  so  the  advan- 
tage be  all  on  their  side;  but  he  expects  himself  to  be  spiritually 
benefited  by  such  a  visit;  and  this  he  fully  expresses  in  ver.  12. 
The  remark  of  Calvin  on  this  passage  is  very  striking  and  just ; 
"  See  with  what  gentleness  a  pious  soul  will  demean  itself !  It 
refuses  not  to  seek  confirmation  even  from  mere  beginners  in  know- 
ledge. Nor  does  the  apostle  use  any  dissimulation  here;  for  there 
is  none  so  poor  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  he  cannot  make  some 
addition  of  importance  to  our  stores.  We,  unhappily,  are  hindered 
by  pride  from  availing  ourselves  properly  of  such  an  advantage.* 
How  very  different  is  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  this  remark  from  that 
of  Erasmus,  who  calls  the  expression  of  the  apostle,  pia  vafrities  et 
sancta  adulatio! 

Su/^'afaxXij^va/  ....  Ipov,  to  be  comforted  among  you  by  tlie 
mutual  faith  both  of  you  and  me.  Ua^axXr^rjvai,  in  Attic  Greek, 
means  to  call,  to  invite,  to-  exhort.  But  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  it  not 
only  means  to  exlwrt,  but  specially  to  address  one  in  such  a  way  as 
to  administer  comfort,  encouragement,  hope,  resolution,  &c.  I 
have  rendered  the  word  comfort,  only  because  I  cannot  find  any 
English  word  which  will  convey  the  full  sense  of  the  original. — 
*Ev,  among;  and  so,  oftentimes;  see  the  lexicons. — *Ev  dXX^Xo/;, 
placed  between  the  article  and  its  noun,  is  of  course  employed  in 
the  manner  of  an  adjective^  i.  e.,  it  means  mutual — 'T^wv  n  xal  faou 
seems  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  h  dXXgXwc  This 
repetition  is  intensive,  and  denotes  the  strong  desire  which  the 
apostle  entertained,  to  be  understood  by  the  Church  at  Borne  aa 
saying,  that  he  expected  good  from  them,  as  well  as  hoped  that  they 
might  receive  good  from  him. 

(13)  The  apostle  had  already  signified  his  desire  to  visit  Rome, 
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vers.  10,  11.  But  here  he  proceeds  to  show  how  definitely  and/ra- 
quently  he  had  cherished  such  a  desire ;  which  gives  intensity  to 
the  whole  representation. 

Oy  S«X»  ft  .  .  .  .  vfiat,  moreover,  I  am  desirous,  brethren,  to  lutve 
you  know,  that  I  have  often  purposed  to  come  to  you.  A«  in  this  pas- 
sage I  regard  as  corresponding  to  /*«  in  ver.  8,  and  so  making  the 
rh  divrtgor  or  apodosis  of  the  apostle's  discourse ;  see  the  note  on  ver. 
8.  Ov  ^cXu  it/tag  dyvotfi  is  the  same  in  sense  as  Si  X«  bfiag  yivuxtxuv ; 
but  the  first  form  of  expression  (in  a  negative  way),  is  what  the 
Greeks  call  X/rrfrqc,  u  e.9  a  softer  or  milder  form  of  expression  than 
direct  affirmation. 

n#XXax/c  v£06$ifj,r}vt  I  liave  often  purposed;  comp.  Acts  xix.  21. 
Rom.  xv.  23,  24.  How  often  the  apostle  had  purposed  this,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  But  one  thing  is  clear  from  this 
and  many  other  like  passages,  viz.,  that  the  apostles  were  not  uni- 
formly and  always  guided  in  all  their  thoughts,  desires,  and  pur- 
poses, by  an  infallible  Spirit  of  inspiration.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  how  could  Paul  have  often  purposed  that  which  never  came 
to  pass?  Those  who  plead  for  such  a  uniform  inspiration,  may 
seem  to  Le  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  apostles  and  founders  of 
Christianity ;  but  they  do  in  fact  cherish  a  mistaken  zeal.  For  if 
we  once  admit,  that  the  apostles  were  uniformly  inspired  in  all 
which  they  purposed,  said,  or  did;  then  we  are  constrained  of 
course  to  admit,  that  men  acting  under  the  influence  of  inspiration, 
may  purpose  that  which  will  never  come  to  pass  or  be  done  ;  may 
say  that  which  is  hasty  or  incorrect,  Acts  xxiii.  3;  or  do  that 
which  the  gospel  disapproves,  Gal.  ii.  13,  14.  But  if  this  be  once 
fully  admitted,  then  it  would  make  nothing  for  the  credit  due  to 
any  man,  to  affirm  that  he  is  inspired ;  for  what  is  that  inspiration 
to  be  accounted  of,  which,  even  during  its  continuance,  does  not 
guard  the  subject  of  it  from  mistake  or  error?  Consequently  those 
who  maintain  the  uniform  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  and  yet  ad- 
mit (as  they  are  compelled  to  do)  their  errors  in  purpose,  word,  and 
action,  do  in  effect  obscure  the  glory  of  inspiration,  by  reducing  in- 
spired and  uninspired  men  to  the  same  level. 

To  my  own  mind  nothing  appears  more  certain  than  that  inspira- 
tion in  any  respect  whatever,  was  not  abiding  and  uniform  with  the 
apostles  or  any  of  the  primitive  Christians.  To  God's  only  and 
well-beloved  Son,  and  to  him  only,  was  it  given  to  have  the  Spirit 
aptrfis  or  ou  ix  psrgov,  John  iii.  34.    All  others  on  whom  was  bo- 
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stowed  the  precious  gift  of  inspiration,  enjoyed  it  only  lx  pirpu. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  Jesus  "knew  no  sin,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  his  mouth  ;"  but  all  his  followers,  whenever  they 
were  left  without  the  special  and  miraculous  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
committed  more  or  less  of  sin  and  error. 

This  view  of  the  subject  frees  it  from  many  and  most  formidable 
difficulties.  It  assigns  to  the  Saviour  the  pre-eminence  which  is 
justly  due.  It  accounts  for  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  his  apostles. 
At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  detract  in  the  least  degree  from  the 
certainty  and  validity  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  apostles, 
when  they  were  under  the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Kal  sxwXvSjjv  .  .  .  foDgo,  but  have  been  hindered  until  now. — Ka/  al- 
diough  or  but ;  Bretschn.  Lex.  xa/,  III.  "  ex  Hebraismo,  xa/  set  par- 
ticula  adversativa,  sed,  vero,  at ;"  of  which  he  gives  many  exam- 
ples. The  well-known  power  of  \  to  stand  before  a  disjunctive  clause, 
throws  light  on  this  usage;  which  is  very  unfrequent  in  classic  Greek. 
It  cannot  be  truly  said,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  that  xai  (or  ^.)  properly 
signifies  but ;  yet  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  xai  (?.)  connects  sen- 
tences, or  clauses  of  sentences,  whose  meaning  is  adversative  or  dis- 
junctive* The  conjunctive  office  consists  in  connecting  the  sen- 
tences, or  parts  of  them  ;  the  disjunctive  sense  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  propositions.  We  may  lawfully  translate  ad  sensum,  in  such 
cases,  and  so  render  xa/  (!)  but,  altltouglu 

'Iva  nm  ....  eQvtw,  tliat  I  may  have  some  fruit  even  among  you,  as 
also  among  other  Gentiles ;  i.  e.9  that  I  might  see  my  labours  to 
promote  the  gospel  crowned  with  success  even  at  Rome,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  all  other  places  where  I  have  preach- 
ed.    Comp.  John  xv.  16,  iv.  38—38.  Phil.  i.  11.  Col.  i.  6. 

(14)  *EXX??o/  rs  .  .  .  .  eipi,  I  am  indebted  botli  to  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  to  the  learned  and  the  ignorant ;  i  e.,  i<p u\trvi$  tipi  tvayyu 
X/£g(£a/,  /  am  under  obligation  to  preach  the  gospel ;  comp.  1  Cor. 
ix.  16.  2  Cor.  ii.  6.  iv.  5.  In  classic  usage,  p&gpaeoi  means  all  who 
spoke  a  language  foreign  to  the  Greek;  1  Cor.  xiv.  11.  Acts  xxviii. 
2,  4.  Of  course,  the  Romans  themselves,  by  this  usage,  would  be 
named  Pdgpaoor  and  so  Philo  constantly  names  them ;  and  Plautus 
himself  calls  the  Latin  language  barbara  lingua,  and  Italy  barbaria. 
But  here  the  question  with  the  apostle  seems  not  to  be  in  respect 
to  language,  but  only  in  regard  to  circumstances  and  state  of 
knowledge.  "EXXjj*/,  therefore,  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Mpofe 
and  pagfidgoif  to  avofjroig.     Considered  in  this  way,  "EXXjj*/  xai  fiagfia» 
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pi$  mean  the  polished  or  unpolished,  or  Hie  learned  and  ignorant, 
or  (to  use  the  idiom  of  the  present  day)  '  the  civilized  and  the 
savage.' 

?o<po%  rt  xai  avotjroig  should  be  regarded  here  as  characterizing  the 
state  of  knowledge,  rather  than  the  state  or  measure  of  the  facul- 
ties of  men  thus  designated.  Learned  and  unlearned  is  a  version 
ad  sensum. 

Still  if  any  one  choose  to  consider  the  two  couplets  here  as  designa- 
ting, the  first  those  who  spoke  Greek  and  those  who  did  not,  the  second 
Hie  learned  and  the  ignorant,  be  they  of  whatever  nation  they 
might  be;  and  so  the  whole  to  be  designed  simply  as  expressing 
with  force  and  by  specific  language  the  general  idea  of  obligation 
to  preach  to  all  nations  and  classes  of  men  without  distinction,  he 
will  not  wander  far  from  the  mark.  This  is  the  most  simple  and 
natural  view  of  the  subject.  Glockler  joins  °EXXij<r/  r$  xal  Ba$i.pig 
with  the  preceding  EW/ ;  invit&  MineraL 

(15)  Tholuck  finds  much  difficulty  in  the  ovruof  the  clause  which 
follows ;  and  after  discussing  it  at  some  length,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  apostle  has  here  "  fallen  out  of  his  construction/' 
inasmuch  as  the  nature  of  his  sentence  requires  that  xo&ug  should 
be  placed  before  "EXXjjtr/,  in  order  to  make  out  the  comparison! 
But  I  do  not  feel  this  difficulty.  Surely  ovru  or  ovvug  often  stands 
alone,  without  a  preceding  xa&wg  or  w<f*t£  as  any  one  may  see  by 
opening  a  lexicon  or  concordance  Otlrw  is  often  employed  in  this 
way,  in  the  sense  of  similiter,  simili  modo,  eodem  modo,  in  the  like 
way,  in  such  a  way,  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the  same  manner.  Thus 
in  Matt.  v.  16.  vii.  17.  xviii.  14.  Mark  xiii.  29.  xiv.  59.  Luke  xiv. 
33,  et  saepe  alibi.  What  hinders  now  that  we  should  understand  it,' 
in  the  verse  before  us,  in  the  same  way  f  c  I  am  under  obligation,' 
says  the  apostle,  ( to  preach  the  gospel  [for  tvayytXieariai  is  implied 
in  the  first  clause]  to  all  classes  of  men.'  What  then  ?  '  So,  i.  e., 
circumstances  being  thus,  I  am  ready  (rb  xai*  fat  xgofopov)  to  preach 
the  gospel  even  to  you  who  are  at  Rome.'  If  the  reader  does  not 
think  that  the  above  references  go  so  far  as  to  give  to  ovru  the 
sense  here  assigned  to  it,  viz.,  matters  being  thus  or  circumstances 
being  thus,  or  /  being  in  this  condition,  he  may  turn  to  John  iv.  6, 
where  it  is  said  :  "  Jesus  being  weary  on  account  of  his  journeying, 
ixatefyro  ovrug  M  rjj  wyfi"  he  sat  down  in  this  condition  upon  tlte 
well,  viz.,  in  a  state  of  weariness.  All  the  attempts  that  I  have 
seen  to  give  ouruc  any  other  sense,  seem  to  be  in  vain.    Compare 
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also  Rev.  iii.  16,  "  I  would  thou  wert  either  cold  or  hot !  Ourac,  so/9 
L  e.9  the  matter  being  thus,  "  since  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I 
will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth/'  In  like  manner  in  the  text  before 
us ;  cvru,  '  tlie  matter  being  thus,  viz.,  it  being  true  that  I  am  under 
obligation  to  preach  to  all  classes  of  men,  I  am  ready  to  preach  at 
Borne;'  or, ' since  I  am  bound  in  my  duty  to  preach  to  all,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  (ovru)  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Borne. 
If  xaQus  were  placed  before  *BXXij*#,  as  Tholuck  and  others  judge  it 
should  be,  the  sentiment  would  be  thus :  '  In  proportion  to  my 
obligation  to  preach  to  all  men,  is  my  readiness  to  preach  at  Borne;' 
a  sentiment  which,  although  doubtless  true,  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  one  which  the  apostle  means  here  to  convey.  It  is  more 
simple  to  understand  him  as  saying :  '  Since  I  am  bound  to  preach 
to  all,  in  accordance  with  this  obligation  I  am  ready  to  preach 
even  at  Borne  (xcw  v/*/*),  formidable  and  difficult  as  the  task  may 
seem  to  be.'  Comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  16.  In  this  view  of  o&ru  I  find 
Reiche,  in  his  recent  work,  fully  to  agree. 

Ti  xar  «>«  T^dv^ov,  [Tit.  there  is,]  a  readiness  in  respect  to  myself, 
q.  <L}  I  am  ready.  Or  it  may  be  interpreted  in  this  way :  '  There 
is  a  readiness  so  far  as  it  respects  me,'  namely,  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability,  so  far  as.  it  depends  on  me ;  meaning  to  intimate,  that  the 
actual  disposal  of  the  matter  is  to  be  wholly  committed  to  God. 
As  to  rb  rtffopo*  (an  adjective  of  the  neuter  gender)  being  used  for 
a  noun,  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  the  Greeks  to  employ 
adjectives  in  this  way. 

K<x/  bfjti  has  an  emphasis  in  it,  t,  *.,  even  to  you,  at  Borne,  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  In  other  words :  1 1  shun  not  to  preach 
the  gospel  any  where ;  to  the  most  learned  and  critical,  as  well  as 
to  the  most  unlearned  and  unskilled  in  judging.'  '£»,  at;  and  so 
often  times  before  nouns  of  place. 

(16)  Ov  ya.1 ....  Xg/<rrot>,  for  I  am  not  ashamed  of  Hie  gospel  of 
Christ;  a  reason  or  ground  of  his  readiness  to  preach  it,  which  he 
had  just  before  asserted ;  and  therefore  it  is  introduced  by  y&g. 
The  apostle  Paul  gloried  in  the  gospel;  in  fact,  he  gloried  in 
nothing  else.  Although  Christ  crucified  was  "  to  the  Jews  a  stum- 
bling-block, and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,"  he  shunned  not  to 
preach  it  on  this  account,  but  was  willing,  even  in  presence  of  the 
learned  and  the  sophists  at  Borne,  to  proclaim  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus. 

The  reading  roD  Xgj<rrou,  is  marked  by  Enapp  as  wanting  an  ado- 
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quate  support,  and  is  rejected  by  Mill,  Bengel,  Koppe,  Griesbach, 
and  Lachmann.  In  respect  to  the  sense  of  the  passage,  its  insertion 
or  rejection  will  make  no  important  difference.  If  retained  rou  Xg/errov 
must  be  construed  as  Genitivus  objecti,  i.  e.>  the  gospel  respecting 
Christ,  or  of  which  Christ  is  the  object* 

Here  ends  the  first  or  salutatory  part  of  this  epistle.  The  remain- 
der of  verse  16  (with  verses  17,  18)  constitutes  the  leading  subject 
or  theme  of  the  epistle;  which  the  writer  here  as  it  were  formally 
proposes,  and  which  he  in  the  sequel  proceeds  to  confirm,  illustrate, 
and  fortify. 
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These  four  venee  contain  four  propositions,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  that  may  be  appro- 
priately called  the  gotptL  of  CttrisL  (1)  To  gospel  truth  is  imparted  a  divine  energy,  in  saving 
the  souls  of  men.  (2)  Those  only  ©an  be  saved  by  it,  who  believe  it  and  put  their  confidence  in 
it  (8)  The  pardon  of  sin,  or  the  justification  which  God  will  bestow  only  on  sinners  who  believe 
in  Christ,  is  revealed  from  heaven,  and  proposed  to  all  men  for  their  reception.  (4)  From  the 
same  source  a  revelation  is  made,  that  the  unbelieving  and  ungodly  will  be  the  subject  of  divine 
indignation  and  punishment  The  apostle  does  not  proceed,  formally  and  in  order,  to  illustrate 
and  establish  these  propositions  separately  and  successively ;  but  now  one  part  of  these  respec- 
tive (ruths,  and  then  another,  comes  into  view  as  he  proceeds,  and  the  whole  is  fully  developed 
by  him  in  the  course  of  the  epistle. 

Avmpig  yty  ....  ximvovri,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God,  unto  the 
salvation  of  every  one  who  believes ;  i.  e.}  it  is  the  efficacious  instru- 
ment, by  which  God  promotes  or  accomplishes  the  salvation  of  all 
believers.  Avvapig  SioD  means,  that  in  and  by  it  God  exerts  his  power, 
that  it  is  powerful  through  the  energy  which  he  imparts ;  and  so  it 
is  called  the  power  of  God.  The  yag  serves  to  introduce  the  reason 
why  the  apostle  is  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel.  It  is  mighty  through 
God  tig  (turtitfav,  to  salvation,  L  e\,  to  the  accomplishment  or  attain- 
ment of  salvation.  E/c  with  the  Accusative  is,  in  a  multitude  of 
cases,  used  in  the  like  manner. — Uawi  rS>  intrrtvovTi,  Dativus  coin- 
modi  :  the  gospel  brings  salvation  to  every  believer,  or  it  is  the 
means  of  imparting  it  to  him. 

'Uvdoutfj  ....  *£XXijy/f  to  the  Jew  firsts  and  also  to  the  Greek.  In 
proclaiming  the  gospel,  the  primitive  preachers  of  it,  themselves 
being  Jews,  were  directed  first  to  proclaim  the  offers  of  mercy 
through  a  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  wherever  they  went,  and  then  to 
the  Gentiles ;  which  was  the  order  usually  followed,  and  to  which 
the  clause  before  us  seems  to  advert.  That  the  vfirw  here  merely 
relates  to  the  order  in  which  the  gospel  was  proposed,  and  not  to 
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any  substantial  preference  of  the  Jew  over  the  Greek,  the  sequel 
of  this  epistle  most  abundantly  shows.  So  Chrysostom :  r«£i  «j  im 
ttguroy,  t.  e.y  rgurov  relates  merely  to  order. 

(17)  Aixaioalvri  yfy  Siou.  Ta£  illustrantis,  as  lexicographers  say. 
In  the  preceding  verse  the  apostle  has  said,  that  the  gospel  is, 
through  divine  power  accompanying  it,  an  efficacious  instrument  of 
salvation  vavrl  rij>  xttrtvovrt,  to  every  believer.  On  this  last  expression 
an  emphasis  is  to  be  laid ;  inasmuch  as  the  great  object  of  Paul,  in 
the  epistle  before  us,  is  to  show  that  salvation  is  gratuitously  be- 
stowed on  the  believer  in  Christ,  but  never  conferred  in  any  case 
on  the  ground  of  merit.  The  design  of  verse  17  is  to  suggest,  that 
faith  or  belief  is  the  appointed  means  or  conditio  sine  qua  non  of 
justification,  t.  e.,  of  obtaining  pardoning  mercy  from  God ;  that  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  confirm  this  idea ;  and  consequently,  that 
salvation  is  granted  to  believers ,  and  to  them  only;  all  which  goes  to 
illustrate  and  establish  the  affirmation  in  ver.  16.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  7<*£  connects  the  fine  and  delicate  shades  of  thought  and  processes 
of  reasoning,  in  the  Greek  language;  a  circumstance  which  has,  un- 
happily for  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  been  quite  too  much 
overlooked  by  the  great  body  of  interpreters. 

A/xa/otruvfj  SeoD  is  a  phrase  among  the  most  important  which  the 
New  Testament  contains,  and  fundamental  in  the  right  interpretation 
of  the  epistle  before  us.  To  obtain  a  definite  and  precise  view  of 
its  meaning,  we  must  betake  ourselves,'  in  the  first  place,  to  the  verb 
dixcuSw  for  from  the  meanings  which  this  verb  conveys,  come  nearly 
all  the  shades  of  meaning  that  belong  to  htxcuoabvri  and  d/xa/aur/c,  so 
often  employed  (especially  the  former)  in  the  writings  of  Paul. 

The  Greek  sense  of  the  verb  dixonou  differs,  in  one  respect,  from 
the  corresponding  Hebrew  verb  P?¥ ;  for  this  (in  Kal)  means  to  be 
just,  to  be  innocent,  to  be  upright,  and  also  to  justify  one's  self  to  be 
justified,  thus  having  the  sense  of  either  a  neuter,  reflexive,  or  pas- 
sive verb.  In  the  active  voice,  dtxatou  in  Greek  has  only  an  active 
sense,  and  it  is  used  in  pretty  exact  correspondence  with  the  forms 
P5!.?  and  P*!*!  (Pel  and  Iliphil)  of  the  Hebrews,  t  e.,  it  means  to 
declare  just,  to  pronounce  just,  to  justify,  i.  e.,  to  treat  as  just ;  con- 
sequently, as  intimately  connected  with  this,  to  pardon,  to  acquit 
from  accusation,  to  free  from  the  consequences  of  sin  or  transgression, 
to  set  free  from  a  deserved  penalty.  This  last  class  of  meanings  is 
the  one  in  which  Paul  usually  employs  this  word.  As  a  locus  classi- 
cs to  vindicate  this  meaning,  we  may  appeal  to  Rom.  viiL  33, '  Who 
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shall  accuse  the  elect  of  God?  It  is  God  6  Sixa/w,  who  acquits 
tJiem,'  viz.  of  all  accusation,  or  i  wlu>  liberates  them  from  the  penal 
consequences  of  transgression.'  Exactly  in  the  same  way  is  it  said,  in 
ProY.  xvii.  15,  '  He  who  justifieth  (P***?)  the  wicked,  and  he  that 
condemneth  the  just,  even  they  both  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.* 
So  in  Ex.  xxiii.  7,  '  I  will  not  justify  (P^X*  *S)  the  wicked.'  In 
the  same  manner  Is.  v.  23  speaks:  *  Who  justify  the  wicked  (*£  ""TOO 
^F??)  for  a  reward.9  In  these  and  all  such  cases,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  justify  is  altogether  plain,  viz.  it  signifies  to  acquit,  to  free 
from  the  penal  consequences  of  guilt,  to  pronounce  just,  i.  e.,  to  ab- 
solve from  punishment,  it  being  directly  the  opposite  of  condemning 
or  subjecting  to  the  consequences  of  a  penalty. 

In  this  sense  Paul  very  often  employs  the  verb ;  e.  g.  Rom.  v. 
1,  iizaiutevrte,  being  freed  from  punishment,  being  acquitted,  being 
pardoned  ....  s/gjjwjv  t^ofiev  vgbg  rh  §s6v.  Rom.  v.  9,  B/xaiu^svrsg, 
being  acquitted,  pardoned  ....  owfyriptQa  dt  avrov  avb  rijg  ogyrjg, 
which  salvation  is  the  opposite  of  being  subjected  to  punishment, 
or  of  not  being  justified.  In  Gal.  ii.  16,  17,  dtxasou  is  four  times 
employed  in  the  sense  of  absolved,  acquitted,  or  treated  as  just,  t.  e., 
freed  from  penalty  and  admitted  to  a  state  of  reward.  So  Gal.  iii. 
8, 11, 24.  v.  4.  Tit.  iii.  7.  In  Romans  iv.  5,  rbv  d/xaiovvra  rbt  &<tifin 
is  plainly  susceptible  of  no  other  than  the.  above  interpretation ; 
for  those  who  are  ungodly,  can  never  be  made  innocent  in  the  strict 
and  literal  sense  of  this  word;  they  can  only  be  treated  as  innocent, 
i.  &,  absolved  from  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  pardoned,  delivered, 
from  the  penalty  threatened  against  sin.  That  the  idea  of  pardon, 
or  remission  of  the  penalty  tlireatened  by  die  divine  law,  is  the  one 
substantially  conveyed  by  dtxuioca  and  dsxa/o<rv¥ij,  as  generally  em. 
ployed  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  is  most  evident  from  Romans  iv.  6, 
7 ;  where  the  blessedness  of  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  imputes 
hxauoevvnt  i»  e.,  whom  he  reckons,  counts,  treats  as  dtxaiog,  is  thus 
described:  "Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and 
whose  sins  are  covered;  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  im- 
putes not  sin?  i.  e.,  whom  he  does  not  treat  or  punish  as  a  sinner. 
This  passage  is  a  fundamental  explanation  of  the  whole  subject,  so 
far  as  the  present  class  of  meanings  attached  to  hxcu'm  and  dtxamvni 
is  concerned. 

In  the  same  sense  we  have  the  word  dixai6u  in  Rom.  iii.  24,  26, 
28,  38.  iv.  2,  et  al.  saepe.  So  Acts  xiii.  38,  39.  Luke  xviii.  14 
Camp.  Sept.  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  26.    Job  xxxiii.  32.    Is.  xliii.  26. 
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The  way  is  now  open  for  an  easy  and  intelligible  explanation  of 
the  nouns,  which  stand  intimately  and  ctymologically  connected 
with  the  verb  d/xa/oo.  These  are  three,  viz.  A/xajorfn?,  d/xa/a/ta,  and 
3/xa/W/c  all  employed  occasionally  in  the  very  same  sense,  viz.  that 
of  justification,  i  e.,  acquittal,  pardon,  freeing  from  condemnation, 
accepting  and  treating  as  righteous.  All  three  of  these  nouns  are 
employed  occasionally  by  the  Seventy  in  rendering  the  Hebrew 
word  BBBto ;  which  I  mention  merely  to  show  that  the  usus  loquendi 
could  employ  all  of  them  in  the  same  sense ;  e.  g.,  d/xo/orfrq  for 
BfPP;  in  Prov.  xvi.  11.  xvii.  23.  Is.  lxi  8.  Ezek.  xviii.  17,  19, 
21,  &c. ;  dixaiupa  for  &&P&,  Ex.  xxi.  1,  9,  31.  xxiv.  3,  et  saepissime; 
hxamtti  for  Mtp,  Lev.  xxiv.  22.   . 

In  like  manner  all  three  of  these  nouns  are  employed  in  Paul's 
epistles :  e.  g.,  dixaiu/ta  in  the  sense  of  pardon,  justification,  Rom.  v. 
16,  where  it  stands  as  the  antithesis  of  xardxttfur  hix<tm«it  in  Rom. 
iv.  25,  where  it  plainly  means  justification;  and  so  in  Romans  v.  18, 
where  it  is  the  antithesis  of  xar&xpffia. 

But  the  word  faxaiocwn  is  the  usual  one  employed  by  Paul  to 
designate  gospel-justification,  t.  e.,  the  pardoning  of  sin,  and  accepting 
and  treating  as  righteous.  So  we  find  this  word  plainly  employed 
in  Rom.  iii.  21,  22  (comp.  ver.  24),  25,  26.  iv.  11, 13.  v.  17,  21.  ix. 
30,  31.  x.  3,  4,  5,  6, 10.  2  Cor.  v.  21  (abstract  for  concrete).  Phil, 
iii.  9.     Heb.  xi.  7.  et  alibi  saape. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  now  return  to  our  text.  A/xa/otfrq 
3foD  seems  very  plainly  to  have  the  same  meaning  here  that  it  has 
in  Rom.  iii.  21,  and  in  the  other  passages  just  referred  to  in  this 
epistle,  viz.  the  justification  or  pardoning  mercy  bestowed  on  sinners 
who  are  under  the  curse  of  the  divine  law;  or  the  state  or  condition 
of  being  pardoned,  i  e.,  justified  or  treated  as  just.  In  this  sense  it 
is  allied  to,  but  is  not  altogether  the  same  as,  the  Hebrew  n?#, 
which  often  means  kindness,  benignity,  favour,  deliverance  from  evil ; 
e.  g.,  Is.  xlv.  8,  24.  xlvi.  13.  xlviii.  18.  li.  6,  8.  liv.  17.  lvi.  1,  and 
often  in  the  Psalms. 

The  reader  must  be  careftd  to  note,  however,  the  simple  idea  of 
pardon,  unattended  by  any  thing  else,  u  e.,  the  mere  deliverance  from 
punishment  is  not  all  which  is  comprised  in  the  meaning  of  bixoutt* 
and  hixamvvT).  The  idea  is  more  fully  expressed  by  accepting  and 
treating  as  righteous.  Now,  when  this  is  done  by  a  benefactor,  he 
does  not  stop  with  the  simple  remission  of  punishment,  but  he 
bestows  happiness  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the  offender  had 
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been  altogether  obedient.  As  there  are  but  two  stations  allotted  for 
the  human  race,  t.  e.,  heaven  or  hell ;  so  those  who  are  delivered  from 
the  latter,  must  be  advanced  to  the  former. 

All  is  now  plain.  A/xeMo<ru*jj  SsoD  is  the  justification  which 
God  bestows,  or  the  justification  of  which  God  is  the  author;  or  if 
any  one  prefers,  he  may  call  it  that  state  of  pardon  and  acceptance 
which  is  the  result  of  mercy  proffered  in  the  gospel  and  dispensed 
on  account  of  the  atonement  made  by  Christ.  That  Paul  should 
call  it  dtxatoffvvt)  Stov,  was  very  natural,  when  he  wished  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  righteousness  which  the  Jews  supposed  themselves  to 
possess  in  consequence  of  legal  obedience,  and  which  entitled  them 
(in  their  own  view)  to  divine  acceptance.  The  justification  which 
God  allows,  or  that  kind  of  righteousness  which  he  now  admit3  as  a 
condition  of  acceptance,  is  ex  vfortue,  ovx  $%  \%ym,  and  therefore  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  gratuity,  and  not  of  merit  or  desert.  This  general 
view  is  made  altogether  clear,  by  comparing  Rom.  iii.  21 — 24;  and 
indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  the  discussion  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, seems  imperiously  to  demand  this  sense. 

Having  thus  explained  my  own  view  of  the  meaning  of  btxaiitvvn 
§tov>  which  is  for  substance  the  same  as  that  defended  by  Luther, 
Wolf,  Heumann,  Limborch,  Flatt,  Macknight,  Usteri,  Reiche,  and 
many  others,  it  may  be  proper,  consideringthe  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, briefly  to  review  some  of  the  leading  opinions  that  have  been 
advanced  and  defended  by  others. 

L  The  first  class  are  those  who  regard  btxaioabvn  Seoij  here  as  de- 
signating an  attribute  of  God;  in  which  case  Ssou  is  regarded  not  as 
Gen*  auctoris,  but  as  Gen.  possessions. 

Yet  those  who  hold  to  such  an  opinion  are  by  no  means  agreed  in 
the  mode  of  special  explanation,  (a)  Some  regard  3/xcmo<tuwj  as  de- 
signating Hie  perfect  holiness  and  uprightness  of  the  Saviour's  charac- 
ter, which  is  imputed  to  believers.  So  Chemnitz,  Hoepfher,  Schroe- 
der,  and  many  others. 

But  how  can  this  bixauocbvn  in  Christ  be  c %  ff/mug,  and  especially 
3/A  c/tfrius  tytrov  ?  Phil.  iiL  9.  Is  Christ  righteous,  then,  by  hav- 
ing faith  in  himself?  And  in  what  part  of  the  Bible  are  we  to  find 
the  doctrine,  that  his  righteousness  and  perfect  holiness  is  actually 
transferred  or  imputed  to  us  ?  In  such  a  case,  our  pardon  would  no 
more  be  of  grace;  and  our  claims  would  no  more  depend  on  mercy, 
hot  on  justice;  a  sentiment  the  very  opposite  of  gospel-doctrine.  If  a 
friend  gives  me,  who  am  a  debtor,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay 
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off  my  debt,  my  creditor  is  bound  as  much  on  the  score  of  justice  to 
give  up  my  bond  of  payment  when  I  deliver  to  him  this  money,  as 
if  it  had  been  all  earned  by  my  own  industry.  It  is  no  concern  of 
his,  how  I  obtain  the  money. 

(b)  A/xaio^uvjj  S«ov  means  God? 8  fidelity  or  veracity  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  grace  according  to  the  promises  of  the  gospel.  So  Beza,  Pis- 
cator,  Turretin,  Locke,  Bdhme,  and  others. 

But  how  can  God's  fidelity  or  veracity,  or  any  other  of  his  attri- 
butes, be  Ix  viartug,  or  bia  vforeug,  or  M  rjj  iriftru  f 

(c)  God? 8  vindictive  justice.  So  Origen,  Theodoret,  Grotius,  Wet- 
stein,  Marckius,  Bretschn.    (Lex.),  Fritsche,  and  some  others. 

But  vindictive  justice  is  manifested  in  the  punishment  of  sinners, 
not  in  their  pardon.     The  3/xa/otfuMj  here  is  that  which  pardons. 

(d)  Rewarding  justice,  i.  e.,  that  which  bestows  favours  on  the 
virtuous.     So  Calov,  Storr,  and  others. 

But  how  can  this  attribute  of  God  be  by  faith,  and  by  faith  in 
Christ  f 

(e)  Goodness  of  God.    So  Schoettgen,  Morus,  Voorst,  and  others. 
Bat  here  again,  goodness,  considered  simply  in  the  light  of  a  divine 

attribute,  cannot  be  regarded  as  what  the  apostle  means  to  desig- 
nate; for  how  can  this  be  ix  vtmugl 

II.  Aixaiotfvvt)  3foD  is  regarded  as  something  which  belongs  to  men ; 
either  as  an  attribute,  quality,  &c,  or  else  as  a  state,  condition,  &c, 
of  which  God  is  the  author  or  giver;  so  that  ^tov  is  construed  as  Gen. 
auctoris.     But  here  again,  there  is  some  variety  of  opinion;  for, 

(a)  Some  hold  that  bixatotbvri  means  internal  righteousness,  virtue^ 
or  holiness  such  as  the  gospel  requires.  So  Ammon,  Schleusner, 
Tholuck,  Paulus,  Schultz,  Winer,  Wahl,  Glockler,  and  others.  But 
some  of  them  explain  this,  as  meaning  the  way  and  manner  of  ob- 
taining tliis  holiness. 

So  far  as  Bom.  i.  17  is  concerned,  this  is  a  possible  sense.  But 
the  phrase  dtxaio<t{tvn  is  so  often  employed  by  Paul  to  designate  pardon^ 
forgiveness,  or  at  least  a  state  of  pardon  or  of  being  forgiven,  that  it 
cannot  well  be  supposed  it  is  here  employed  in  a  different  sense,  in 
proposing  the  theme  which  the  apostle  afterward  discusses. 

That  dixato<tvvn  §$ov  .  . .  .  Ix  vrfonug  had  a  direct  reference,  in  the 
writer's  mind,  to  liberation  from  punishment  and  the  obtaining  of 
salvation,  seems  to  be  clear  from  the  quotation  which  he  immediately 
makes  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to  sanction  the  sentiment 
which  he  had  uttered,  viz.  dixasog  h  viarwg  tytirau,  he  who  is  just,  t.  e.} 
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he  who  is  accepted  or  regarded  as  d/xouog,  shall  obtain  life  by  faith, 
i.  e.j  shall  be  happy  by  faith  (not  by  merit).  Such  then  is  the  3/- 
xaiusvm  ®zou.  It  bestows  unmerited  favour  on  perishing  sinners;  not 
on  him  who  has  fulfilled  the  law,  (for  who  has  done  this  ?)  but  on 
him  who  believes  on  Jesus ;  comp.  Romans  iv.  3 — 5. 

Such  a  3/xa/o<ruyfj,  which  is  from  God,  or  is  of  divine  appointment, 
is  revealed  in  or  by  the  gospel,  h  avrp  aToxaXbrreraf  for  a.vr(jj  refers 
to  rh  tvayy'tXjov  in  ver.  16.  The  apostle  does  not  mean  to  say,  that 
nothing  respecting  such  a  faith  was  before  revealed ;  for  he  appeals 
immediately  to  the  Old  Test.  Scriptures,  in  order  to  confirm  the 
sentiment  which  he  had  just  uttered.  But  the  gospel,  in  the  first 
place,  makes  such  a  revelation  one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; 
and  therefore,  secondly,  justification  by  faith  is  revealed  in  it  more 
fully  and  explicitly  than  it  ever  had  been  before.  In  the  like  way, 
life  and  immortality  are  said  to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel, 
2  Tim.  i.  10. 

'Ex  Kusriutg  tig  xitrn,  a  controverted,  and  (by  reason  of  its  connec- 
tion) very  difficult  phrase.  The  main  question  is,  whether  Jx  vkrwg 
is  to  be  joined  with  3/xa/otfuvjj,  or  whether  it  belongs  in  sense  to  tig 
T/efr/v,  so  that  ix  */<frsoj$  tig  vfariv  would  make  a  kind  of  climactic  ex- 
pression, which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  following  phrase,  viz., 
1  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree  of  faith.'  In  this  latter  way  Theo- 
phylact  understood  it ;  for  he  says,  ov  yag  agxtT  ri  ir^utrug  vusrtZucu, 
aXX'  ix  rSjs  s/Vaywy/xSfc  iritrtug  lit  y\(i»a.g  avafiaivttv  tig  r^v  rs\si6rtga,v  vfartr 
t.  e.,  l  our  first  belief  is  not  sufficient,  but  we  must  ascend  from  our 
inceptive  faith  to  a  more  perfect  degree  of  it.'  So  Clemens  Alex. 
(Strom.  V.  1) :  Ko/w)  fl*/tfr/c  xaOocrtg  Stp'sXiog,  xa&ug  6  Kveiog  }.eyu,  rj  nrhrig 
m  (rltfaxf  <re,  i.  «.,  '  a  common  faith  is  as  it  were  a  foundation,  as 
Christ  said :  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee.'  He  then  goes  on  to  say, 
that c  a  riktia  T/ffTig  is  one  which  can  remove  mountains ;  on  which 
account  the  apostles  themselves  made  this  request :  Lord,  we  be- 
lieve, help  thou  our  unbelief!' 

Tholuck  approves  of  this  exegesis ;  and  it  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  has  been  defended  by  Melancthon,  Beza,  Calov, 
Le  Clerc,  and  many  others.  But  three  difficulties  seem  to  lie  in  the 
way  of  admitting  it;  the  first,  that  it  does  not  appear  at  all  to  answer 
the  exigency  of  the  passage ;  the  second,  that  the  usus  loquendi  of 
Paul's  epistles  is  against  it ;  the  third,  that  the  context  is  evidently 
repugnant  to  it. 

(a)  The  exigency  of  the  passage.     The  exegesis  in  question  would 
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make  Paul's  main  thesis  to  be  this :  '  The  justification  which  God 
bestows,  (or,  according  to  Tholuck,  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  which  he 
requires,)  is  revealed  in  the  gospel,  from  a  lower  degree  of  faith  to 
a  higher/  i.  e.,  (as  I  suppose  is  meant,)  it  is  so  revealed,  as  that  men 
are  required  to  advance  from  a  lower  degree  of  faith  to  a  higher  one. 
But  this  would  indeed  be  a  most  singular  mode  of  expressing  such 
a  sentiment ;  one  of  the  last  which  the  usual  method  of  thought  and 
expression  can  well  be  supposed  to  devise.  One  might  expect,  if  this 
idea  is  intended  to  be  contained  in  the  passage,  that  the  writer  would 
have  said :  A/xa/otfuwj  0«ou  iv  aurf)  avoxa\v^mrai  ha  <rgo{3aivufttv  (or 
vrgofiwptv)  Jx  vfortug  tig  irfonv  or  at  least  that  some  mode  of  expression 
like  this  would  have  been  employed.  But  if  the  sense  be  not, 
that  justification  is  so  revealed  by  the  gospel  as  that  men  are 
required  to  advance  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree  of  faith,  then, 
after  all,  ex  <x\trtut  must  be  joined  in  effect  with  3/xa/o<ruwjt  and  we 
must  say,  6  The  justification  which  is  ex  iri<rreug  stg  <xiariv,  is  revealed,' 
&c.  But  to  such  a  junction  Tholuck  objects,  on  account  of  the 
separation  of  ix  xitriut  from  dixatotvvri.  A  word  on  this  point,  in 
the  sequel. 

I  have  said  that  this  sentiment  does  not  fit  the  exigency  of  tlie 
passage;  and  my  reason  for  saying  this  is,  that  it  represents  the 
apostle,  not  as  proposing  the  grand  theme  of  gratuitous  justification 
(which  is  evidently  the  main  subject  of  his  epistle),  but  as  proposing 
the  climactic  nature  of  the  faith  connected  with  justification,  as  his 
great  topic.  How  can  this  well  be  imagined  by  a  considerate  reader 
of  his  epistle? 

(b)  It  is  against  the  usus  loquendi  of  Jiomogeneous  passages  ;  e.  g.9 
Rom.  iii.  22,  d/xa/o<rur?j  0coD  faa  nfartug  (altogether  of  the  same  tenor 
as  d/xa/oavvr)  0tov  ....  ex  wi<srtu$  in  our  verse);  Bom.  iii.  30,  h  hix*iw<ru 
.  .  .  .  ix  Kttnue,  xal  .  .  .  .  dia  vc'tartu?  Rom.  iv.  11,  tfpgay?8a  rifc 
dtxato<rv¥tie  nfc  xkrtu?  Rom.  iv.  13,  tita  d/xa/o<ruvijc  vrforiue'  Rom.  V.  1, 
dixatwdivrsg  ix  avVriac*  Rom.  ix.  30,  ra  Uvt)  ....  x«reXa/3e .  .  .  d/xa/o<rfi*)t 
njv  ix  irfortu?  Rom.  ix.  32,  or/  ovx  pltfg  ai)X  qv  dtuxuv  dixouotfvvvv]  ix  *imm? 
Rom.  x.  6,  n  to  **  vitrmg  hxcuoffvvT)'  and  so  in  the  other  epistles  of  Paul, 
e.  g.f  Gal.  ii.  16,  [dtxcuoZrau  avfyonros]  bia  v/tfrtu?  Gal.  iii.  8,  ex  ov'mut 
dtxcuoTra  Uvri  6  0soV  Gal.  iii.  11, 6  dlxcuog  ix  *itrtug  Zfttnrai  (a  quotation) ; 
Gal.  iii.  24,  7va  ix  vfartug  faxcuudouper  Gal.  v.  5,  ex  ovVreuc  iXtrtda  dtxai*- 
tvvtie  uTexdixSfi&a*  Phil.  iii.  9,  dtxatoavvfjv  ....  rty  dsa  vrfffrsw?  Heb. 
xi.  7,  ttjs  xara  vfonv  bixaiothvn?  et  alibi  sscpe.  These  are  enough  to 
show  what  Paul  (I  had  almost  said  every  where,  and  always)  presents 
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to  our  view,  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  justification.  Can  there  be 
any  good  reason  to  apprehend,  that  in  proposing  the  theme  of  his 
whole  epistle,  he  should  not  propose  the  same  justification  by  faith  of 
which  he  afterwards  so  amply  treats? 

'  But/  it  is  replied,  '  how  could  Paul  separate  ix  xtanug  so  far  from 
dixaioitvff),  if  he  means  that  the  former  should  qualify  the  latter  ? '  I 
answer,  it  was  because  d/xa/orfuvq,  as  here  employed,  has  already  a 
noun  in  the  Genitive  (0«oD)  connected  with  it.  The  writer  could 
not  say  n  **  *i(trtug  Btxatotvvri  &tov  (which  would,  I  believe,  be  without 
a  parallel) ;  nor  was  it  apposite  to  say,  dixaiotwri  0ioD  ix  mmug,  because 
the  writer  was  hastening  to  say,  that  God's  appointed  method  of 
justification  was  revealed  in  the  gospel.  When  this  idea,  which  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind  (because  he  had  just  said  that  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  gospel),  was  fully  announced,  the  writer  proceeds 
immediately  to  specify  more  particularly  the  hixouodnn  in  question. 
It  is  a  &ixcuo<r(tvri  ix  Kforsw?  in  accordance  with  which  he  has,  in  almost 
numberless  examples,  elsewhere  made  declarations. 

The  easiest  and  most  direct  solution  is,  to  suppose  d/xa/o^w  to  be 
repeated  here  before  ix  lekrttag.  The  sentence  would  then  run  thus : 
Aixaiotvvri  ya$  0«oD  h  avr$i  avroxa\v<rrtra/  [dixcuotvvti]  ix  vforewg  x.  r.  X. ;  or 
ytvop'ivri  may  be  supplied  by  the  mind,  before  ix  vfonug.  In  this  way, 
ix  vtarsug  is  epexegetical  merely  of  what  precedes.  The  idea  con- 
veyed by  bixaiod*v?i  is  resumed  by  the  mind,  and  it  is  made  still  more 
definite  by  this  adjunct. 

(c)  That  this  is  the  real  sentiment  and  design  of  the  apostle,  seems 
quite  clear  from  the  context,  i.  e.9  from  the  quotation  which  he  forth- 
with makes  in  order  to  confirm  what  he  had  said,  viz.  6  &  d/xatog  sx 
witrtug  fyttrai.  Does  not  dlxatog  Ix  xforwg  clearly  and  unavoidably 
correspond  with  the  dixouotbvri  .  .  .  .  ix  xfortug  which  immediately 
precedes? 

I  merely  add,  that  Flatt,  Bengel,  Hammond,  and  others,  interpret 
the  passage  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  done.  The  more  I  study  the 
passage,  the  more  difficulty  I  feel  in  construing  it  as  meaning  reveal- 
ed from  faith  to  faith.  .What  can  be  the  meaning  of  revealed  from 
faitli?  And  if  ix  irforeug  does  not  qualify  &Koxa\virr$ras,  then  it  must 
qualify  d/xa/oerinr  in  which  case  the  meaning  that  I  have  given  seems 
nearly  certain.  And  so  Reiche  construes  ix  w'trtug,  connecting  it 
with  d/xa/o<njy9},  and  supposing  ysvopivri  to  be  implied  before  it,  which 
is  admissible. 

In  respect  to  the  thing  itself,  viz.  justification  by  faith,  faith  desig- 
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nates  the  modus  in  quo,  or  the  means  by  which ;  not  the  causa  cau- 
sans  seu  efficiens,  i.  e.,  not  either  the  meritorious  or  efficient  cause  or 
ground  of  forgiveness.  Every  where  the  apostle  represents  Christ  as 
this  cause.  But  faith  (so  to  speak)  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non;  it  is 
a  taking  hold  of  the  blessings  proffered  by  the  gospel,  although  it  is 
by  no  means  the  cause  or  ground  of  their  being  offered.  If  the  read- 
ers of  this  epistle  will  keep  in  mind  these  simple  and  obvious  truths, 
it  will  save  them  much  perplexity.  Justification  by  faith,  is  an  ex- 
pression designed  to  point  out  gratuitous  justification  (Rom.  iv.  16), 
in  distinction  from  that  which  is  by  merit,  t.  e.,  by  deeds  of  law,  or 
entire  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  law.  The  word  faith,  as  used 
in  this  phrase,  is  designed  to  show,  that  the  justification  which  we 
are  now  considering  can  be  conferred  only  on  believers,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  dixatotvvri  i%  tgyuv,  i.  e.,  meritorious  justifi- 
cation. It  is  not  designed  to  show  that  faith  is,  in  any  sense,  the 
meritorious  or  procuring  cause  or  ground  of  justification. 

E/'c  flr/<rr/v,  in  order  to  be  believed,  for  belief  Such  a  use  of  the 
Ace.  with  tig  is  exceedingly  frequent  in  Paul's  epistles.  It  is  equi- 
valent to  the  Infinitive  mood  with  the  article  before  it ;  e.  g.,  in  ver.  5. 
above,  tig  vvaxofa  =  tig  rh  biraxovQrjvou'  SO  in  ver.  16,  tig  (SarrioicLv  =  tig  rh 
tu&tjvatf  et  sic  al.  saepe.  The  reason  why  the  apostle  adds  tig  vr'utriw 
seems  to  be,  because  he  had  said  tig  tcarrigiav  *xavri  rf  vumfovri.  In  ao- 
cordance  with  this  he  here  says,  that  gratuitous  justification  (3/xa/o- 
ffvvri  sx  rfortug)  is  revealed,  so  that  all,  both  Jews  and  Greeks  (^loubai^ 
rtirfirov  xai'EWrivi)  may  believe  and  be  saved ;  i.  e.,  they  can  be  saved 
through  belief  and  in  this  way  only.  Or  we  may  construe  tig  *fcrw  as 
Reiche  does,  viz.  bixaioaLvn  is  revealed  to  belief  t.  e.,  to  believers ; 
comp.  iii.  21. 

If  ix  viartug  is  to  be  attached  to  axoxaXvirrtrcu,  I  should  think  the 
sentiment  must  be,  that  'the  gospel  is  revealed  by  means  of  faith,  i.  *., 
by  means  of  those  who  have  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  order  to  promote 
faith;'  thus  making  a  kind  of  paronomasia,  to  which  the  writings  of 
Paul  are  by  no  means  a  stranger.  But  I  cannot  apprehend  this  to 
be  the  true  sentiment. 

It  should  be  remarked  here,  how  faith  is  represented  as  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  hxatoavvri  ®*ov,  and  also  that  this  is  revealed  to  those 
who  have  faith,  or  at  least  for  the  sake  of  promoting  faith.  Thus 
the  gospel  scheme  seems  to  begin  and  end  (as  it  were)  with  firith 
'  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved.' 

Kafag  yiysam-ai,  in  accordance  with  what  is  written,  agreeably  to 
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what  is  written,  viz.  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Talmudists  very  often 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  like  way,  by  the  formulas  frnnwi, 
as  it  is  written ;  ^n:m  *jn  "V)Yl  according  to  that  which  is  written ; 
or  ptoBH  ">»«*]  n?T->  <**  the  Scripture  says.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose,  in  all  cases  of  this  nature,  that  the  writer  who  makes  such 
an  appeal,  regards  the  passage  which  he  quotes  as  specific  prediction. 
Plainly  this  is  not  always  the  case  with  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament; as  nearly  all  commentators  now  concede.  Compare,  for  ex- 
ample, Acts  xxviii.  25,  seq.  Rom.  viii.  36,  ix.  33,  x.  5.  xi.  26,  xiv.  11, 
&c.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  inter- 
pret the  passage  which  follows  (Hab.  ii.  4.),  as  having  been  originally 
designed  to  describe  gospel  justification  by  faitii;  for  plainly  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  stands  does  not  admit  of  this  specific  meaning. 
But  it  then  involves  the  same  principle  as  that  for  which  the  apostle  is 
contending,  viz.,  that  'the  means  of  safety  is  confidence  or  trust  in  the 
divine  declarations.'  The  prophet  Habakkuk  sees,  in  prophetic  vision, 
"troublous  times "  coming  upon  Judea;  andhe  exclaims,  JW  hro^DKa 
P*??,  6  dixouoc  ix  vkrtut  fyttrcu,  the  pious  man  shall  be  saved  by  his  con- 
fidence  or  faith,  viz.,  in  God.  It  was  not,  then,  by  relying  on  his 
own  merit  or  desert  that  safety  could  be  had ;  it  was  to  be  obtained 
only  in  the  way  of  believing  and  trusting  the  divine  declarations. 
Now  the  very  same  principle  of  action  was  concerned  in  so  doing  at 
that  time,  which  is  concerned  with  the  faith  and  salvation  of  the 
gospel  Of  course  the  apostle  might  appeal  to  this  declaration  of 
Habakkuk,  as  serving  to  confirm  the  principle  for  which  he  con- 
tended. 

Dr.  Knapp  and  many  others  join  \x  nitsrms  with  dixaioe,  and  then 
translate  the  passage  thus:  The  just  by  faith  shall  live;  i.  e.> 
he  who  possesses  faith  shall  be  happy.  The  sentiment  is  true;  but 
it  does  not  comport,  I  apprehend,  with  the  design  of  Habakkuk,  who 
must  have  written  n^D§:?  if  he  intended  this,  and  not  (as  he  has 
done)  'VWDK3. 

If  it  be  viewed  as  a  simple  illustration  of  a  general  principle,  all 
difficulty  about  the  quotation  vanishes.  As  the  Israelite,  in  the  time 
of  Habakkuk,  was  to  be  saved  from  evil  by  means  o(faith9  so  Jews 
and  Gentiles  are  now  to  be  saved  by  means  of  faith.  What  real 
difficulty  can  there  be  in  such  a  comparison  as  this  ? 

To  the  whole  I  subjoin  the  brief  comment  which  J.  A.  Turrctin 
has  so  strikingly  given,  in  his  Prcelectiones  on  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
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mans  :  "  Apostolus  noster,  ubi  agit  de  justificatione  et  salute  hotnL 
num,  saepe  vjcat  justitlam  Dei  earn  justifications  rationem  quam 
Deus  hominibua  commo  istrat,  et  cujus  ope  eos  ad  salutem  ducit." 
Again:  "Justitia  Dei  ....  est  ipsamet  hominis  justification  seu 
modus  quo  potest  Justus  haberi  apud  Deum,  et  salutis  particeps  fieri;" 
a  definition  of  which  one  may  almost  say:  Omne  tulU  punctunu 

Turretin  has,  indeed,  construed  \x  Titriug  ilg  viam  nearly  as  Tho- 
luck  has  done.  But  the  usus  loquendi  of  Paul  in  such  constructions 
is  decidedly  against  him:  e.  g.,  Rom.  vi.  19, '  Since  ye  have  yielded 
your  members  as  servants  of  impurity,  xal  rfi  Avopiy  dg  awyw'av,  and  to 
iniquity  for  Hie  commission  of  wickedness,  so  should  ye  yield  your 
members  as  servants  rvj  dtxaiotvvji  tig  ayia^h  unto  righteousness,  in 
order  that  ye  may  practise  lioliness?  2  Cor.  ii.  16,  '[The  gospel  is] 
to  some  top)  Savarou  tig  Savarov,  and  to  others,  ©<r/^  £«3*  tig  fym*,  « 
savour  of  death  to  the  causing  of  death,  and  a  savour  of  life  to  the 
causing  of  life.'  In  these  and  all  such  cases,  the  Accusative  with  tk 
before  it,  denotes  the<?n<f,  or  object,  to  which  the  thing  that  had  just 
been  named  tends.  So  must  it  be,  then,  in  the  text;  the  [dizcuocwii] 
ix  irfonug  is  revealed  or  declared  to  the  world  tig  vie™,  u  e.,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  received  or  believed. 

(18)  *  AiroxaXvirrtrai  yag  ....  avd^uvt  for  Hie  toratJi  of  God  from 
heaven,  is  revealed  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness.  As 
to  the  yag  with  which  this  verse  is  introduced,  I  am  now  persuaded 
that  it  refers  to  an  implied  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  which 
intervened  between  verses  17  and  18,  viz.  i  Tliis  3/xa/o<r&Fjj  0mu  is  now 
the  only  hxauocinm  possible  for  men.'  That  this  is  so,  the  sequel 
shows;  which  is  designed  to  prove  that  all  men  are  in  a  state  of  sin 
and  condemnation,  and  can  be  saved  only  by  gratuitous  pardon.  To 
the  same  purpose  is  Seiche's  remark  on  yag  as  here  employed.  See 
Bretsch.  Lex.  on  y*&  where  this  principle  is  illustrated  copiously. 

'Og7>i  0mu,  literally,  tlie  wrath  of  God,  divine  indignation^  or  (to 
use  a  softer  phraseology)  Gods  displeasure.  That  the  phrase  is  anr 
thropopathic  (i.  e.,  is  used  avOgo<rovd&ug),  will  be  doubted  by  no  one 
who  has  just  views  of  the  divine  Being.  It  is  impossible  to  unite 
with  the  idea  of  complete  perfection,  the  idea  of  anger  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  usually  cherish  that  passion ;  for  with  us  it  is  a  source 
of  misery  as  well  as  sin.  To  neither  of  these  effects  of  anger  can  we 
properly  suppose  the  divine  Being  to  be  exposed.  His  anger,  then, 
can  only  be  that  feeling  or  affection  in  him,  which  moves  him  to 
look  on  sin  with  disapprobation,  and  to  punish  it  when  connected 
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with  impenitence.  We  must  not,  even  in  imagination,  connect  this 
in  the  remotest  manner  with  revenge ;  which  is  only  and  always  a 
malignant  passion.  But  vengeance,  even  among  men,  is  seldom 
sought  for  against  those  whom  we  know  to  be  perfectly  impotent,  in 
respect  to  thwarting  any  of  our  designs  and  purposes.  Now  as  all 
men,  and  all  creation,  can  never  endanger  any  one  interest  (if  I  may 
so  speak)  of  the  divine  Being,  or  defeat  a  single  purpose;  so  we  can- 
not even  imagine  a  motive  for  revenge,  on  ordinary  grounds.  Still 
less  can  we  suppose  the  case  to  be  of  this  nature,  when  we  reflect  that 
God  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  «■  This  constrains  us 
to  understand  such  phrases  as  og/4  <diov,  x.  r.  X.  as  anthropopathic,  i.  e., 
as  speaking  of  God  after  the  manner  of  men.  It  would  be  quite  as 
well  (nay,  much  better)  to  say,  that  when  the  Bible  attributes 
hands,  eyes,  arms,  &c,  to  God,  the  words  which  it  employs  should 
be  literally  understood,  as  to  say,  that  when  it  attributes  anger  and 
vengeance  to  him,  it  is  to  be  literally  understood.  If  we  so  construe 
the  Scriptures,  we  represent  God  as  a  malignant  being,  and  class  him 
among  the  demons ;  whereas  by  attributing  to  him  hands,  eyes,  &c, 
we  only  commit  the  sin  of  anthropomorphism. 

The  lexicons  make  ogyri  to  signify  punishment.  By  way  of  conse- 
quence, indeed,  punishment  is  implied.  But  Ag/i)  0ioD  is  a  more  fear- 
fid  phrase,  understood  in  the  sense  of  divine  displeasure  or  indigna- 
tion, and  more  pregnant  with  awful  meaning  if  so  rendered,  than  it  is 
if  we  give  to  it  simply  the  sense  of  x6\*tic,  as  so  many  critics  and 
lexicographers  have  done. 

'Ao'  tvgavov,  another  locus  vexatus.  Is  it  to  be  joined  with  0soD ;  or 
should  we  refer  back  to  dcroxaXwrrira/,  and  construe  it  as  implying  the 
method  in  which  the  divine  displeasure  is  made  known  ?    The  latter 
way  is  the  one  which  almost  all  commentators  have  chosen,  although 
there  is  almost  an  endless  diversity  among  them  as  to  the  meaning  of 
k<f  ougavoO.    E.  g.  (1)  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  so 
point  men  naturally  to  his  worship,  and  by  consequence  warn  them 
to  forsake  sin.     (2)  Storm,  tempest,  hail,  thunder,  lightning,  &c, 
from  heaven,  declare  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin.     (3)  Christ  will 
be  revealed  from  heaven,  at  the  last  judgment,  to  punish  sin ;  so 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Limborch,  &c.     (4)  Judg- 
ments which  come  from  God,  who  is  in  heaven,  testify  against  sin; 
eo  Origen,  Cyril,  Beza,  Calvin,  Bengel,  &c.  (5)  In  consequence  of  an 
appointment  of  heaven,  the  divine  displeasure  against  sin  is  testified 
by  conscience  in  every  breast.     (6)  The  displeasure  of  God  against 
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sin  is  revealed,  through  divine  appointment,  or  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  supreme  Being. 

This  last  interpretation  I  think  to  be  nearly  right.  But  the  usus 
hquendi  (which  seems  unaccountably  to  have  been  overlooked  here) 
enables  us  to  be  more  explicit.  In  Heb.  xii.  25,  the  apostle  says  : 
"  If  they  escaped  not  who  rejected  rhv  M  yn$  . . .  .  £gij/*ar/£©wa, 
him  who  on  earth  [at  Mount  Sinai]  warned  them,  much  more  shall 
we  not  escape,  if  we  reject  rhv  <k<a?  ovgavw  [^ jj/*ar/£ovr«]  him  [who 
warneth  us]/r<wi  Jieaven;"  comp.  Mark  i.  11,  where  a  voice  lx  rStv 
oiieavw  says:  "This  is  my  beloved  Son/'  &c.  Now  if  such  phraseo- 
logy be  compared  with  Matt.  v.  45,  rov  mrgSg  vjuluv  rou  iv  ovgavoT?  vi.  1, 
<rargi  .  .  .  .  h  ro7{  ovgavoTg'  vi.  9,  vareg  i)jj,S>v  6  h  roTg  ovgavoTg,  et  al.  Sfiepe, 
it  would  seem  sufficiently  plain,  that  God  coming  from  heaven  where 
he  dwells,  or  God  belonging  to  heaven,  is  intended  to  be  designated 
by  the  phrase  0so\j  a**  ovgavov.  So  Reiche.  That  ad,  in  a  multitude 
of  cases,  is  put  before  a  noun  of  place,  in  order  to  designate  that  one 
belongs  to  it,  scarcely  needs  to  be  suggested ;  e.  g.,  Matt.  ii.  1.  iv. 
25.  2  Thess.  i.  7.  John  i.  45.  xxviii.  21,  et  al.  saepe.  The  senti- 
ment I  take  to  be  this :  '  The  God  of  heaven,  or  the  God  who 
dwells  in  heaven,  u  e.,  God  supreme,  omnipotent,  has  revealed  his 
displeasure  against  sin  ;'  and,  therefore,  escape  from  punishment  can 
be  only  by  the  d/xa/otf&vjj  ©gov. 

How  the  revelation  of  God's  displeasure  is  made,  is  disclosed  by 
the  sequel.  To  the  heathen  it  is  made  by  God's  works  and  their 
own  consciences,  Rom.  i.  20,  32.  ii.  14,  15. 

9A<rsf3uav,  impiety  towards  God  (from  a  privative  and  tipo/ias  to 
worship)  ;  abixiav,  injustice,  unrighteousness,  toward  men. 

Tuv  rw  .  .  .  xartrfvrw,  who  keep  back  or  hinder  the  truth  by  ini- 
quity. So  the  verb  xarg^w  most  naturally  means ;  comp.  Luke  iv. 
42.  Philem.  ver.  13.  2  Thess.  ii.  6,  7.  It  also  means  to  hold  firmlyy 
to  grasp  Jwld  of,  to  take  possession  of  and  retain,  &c,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  lexicons ;  but  these  meanings  do  not  fit  well  here.  Theophy- 
lact  explains  xare^vrwv  by  xaXwrrstv,  ffxoriZtiv.  The  meaning  seems  to 
be  :  *  Who  hinder  the  progress  or  obstruct  the  power  of  truth,  in 
themselves  or  others.' 

But  of  what  truth?  'AXjjfo/a  cannot  here  mean  the  gospel;  be- 
cause the  writer  goes  on  immediately  to  say,  that  the  light  of  nature 
sufficed  to  teach  the  heathen  better,  than  to  restrain  the  &Xijtoa  in 
question.  'AXsj0*/<x  is  here,  then,  that  truth  which  the  light  of  nature 
taught  respecting  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  the  Creator 
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When  the  apostle  says  in  ver.  18,  rw  rfa  dXyjhittv  h  ahtxiq,  xartxovrw, 
in  his  own  mind  he  singles  out  of  the  fafyuvm  (all  men)  whom  he 
has  just  mentioned,  the  heathen  or  Gentiles,  whose  vicious  state  he 
immediately  proceeds  to  declare.  This  is  the  theme  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  first  chapter. 

'Ev  addict  may  mean  by  iniquity,  h  standing  before  the  means  or 
inslrumpit,  as  usual ;  or  else  it  is  used  adverbially  =  &dixa?  Reiche 
prefers  the  latter  sense;  which  is  agreeable  to  idiom.  To  fill  out  ver. 
18  completely,  the  reader  must  supply,  in  his  own  mind,  \_M  *-«*«» 
affsfiuav  xa)  adixiav]  ruv  r?)y  aXqfaiav  x,  r.  X. 


CHAP.  L  19—32. 


The  apostle,  having  intended  in  his  own  mind  to  designate  the  heathen  or  Gentiles,  by 
mentioning  those  '  who  hinder  the  truth  through  unrighteousness,'  now  proceeds  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  his  charge  against  them.  God,  says  he,  has  disclosed  in  the  works  of  creation  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead ;  and  this  so  clearly,  that  they  are  without  excuse  for  failing  to 
recognize  it,  verses  19,  20.  And  since  they  might  have  known  him,  but  were  ungrateful,  and 
refused  to  glorify  him,  and  darkened  their  minds  by  vain  and  foolish  disputations ;  since  they 
represented  the  eternal  God  to  be  like  mortal  man,  and  even  like  the  brutes  which  perish; 
God  gave  those  up  to  their  own  base  and  degrading  lusts,  who  thus  rendered  to  the  creature 
the  honour  that  was  due  to  the  Creator,  verses  21 — 26.  Yea,  he  gave  them  up  to  the  vile  and 
unnatural  passions  which  they  cherished,  verses  29,  80;  and  these  they  not  ouly  commit 
themselves,  although  they  know  them  to  be  worthy  of  death,  i.  e.,  of  condemnation  on  the  part 
of  the  Divine  lawgiver,  but  by  their  approbation  they  encourage  others  to  commit  the  like 
offences. 

Such  being  the  state  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  heathen  world,  it  follows  of  course  that  they 
justly  lie  under  the  condemning  sentence  of  the  divine  law.  It  Is  not  the  object  of  the  apostle 
to  prove  that  every  individual  heathen  is  guilty  of  each  and  all  the  sins  which  he  enumerates; 
much  less  does  he  intend  even  to  intimate  that  there  are  not  other  sins,  besides  those  which  he 
enumerates,  of  which  the  Gentiles  are  guilty.  It  is  quite  plain,  that  those  which  he  does 
mention,  are  to  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  a  specimen.  Nor  will  the  charge*  which  he 
here  makes,  prove  that  tvery  individual  of  the  Gentile  world  was,  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  writing,  guilty  of  all  the  things  preferred  against  the  heathen.  If  we  suppose  that  there 
might  then  have  been  some  virtuous  heathen,  (a  supposition  apparently  favoured  by  Bom.  H. 
14),  such  persons  must  have  abstained  from  the  habitual  practices  of  the  vices  named,  and 
from  others  like  them.  But  it  suffices  for  the  apostle's  purpose,  to  show  that  they  once  had 
been  guilty  of  them;  which  of  course  was  to  show  their  absolute  need  of  salvation  by  a  Re- 
deemer, t.  e.,  of  gratuitous  pardon  procured  through  him.  The  case  may  be  the  same  here,  as 
that  which  is  presented  in  chap.  ii.  iii.,  where  a  charge  of  nnlversal  guilt  is  brought  against 
the  Jews.  Certainly  this  was  not  designed  to  prove  that  there  then  existed  no  pious  Jews, 
who  were  not  liable  to  such  oharge  in  its  full  extent,  at  the  moment  when  the  apostle  was 
writing.  Nay,  it  was  of  course  true  to  some  extent,  even  of  the  pious,  at  the  time  when  Paul 
was  writing,  that  they  daily  committed  sin  in  some  form  or  other;  and  the  same  was  true  of 
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pious  Gentile*.  If  indeed  there  were  any  such.  All  men,  then,  were  guilty  before  God,  al- 
though all  men  might  not  practise  the  particular  rices  which  the  apostle  named,  when  he  was 
writing.  It  matters  not  for  his  purpose  to  prove  this.  All  who  could  sin,  had  sinned,  and 
did  then  sin,  in  some  way  or  other ;  all  this  is  now,  and  always  has  been  true.  Of  coarse,  aU 
have  fallen  under  the  condemnation  of  the  divine  law,  and  salvation  by  the  grace  proffered  in 
the  gospel,  is  the  only  salvation  which  is  possible  for  them. 

The  question  when  men  begin  to  sin,  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  apostle  here  to  discuss.  Nor 
is  it  even  the  degree  of  their  depravity,  which  is  his  main  design  to  illustrate  and  prove.  The 
universality  of  it  is  the  main  point ;  and  it  is  all  which  is  essential  to  his  argument.  To  this 
universality  Paul  admits  of  no  exoeption ;  but  then  we  are  of  course  to  understand  this,  of  those 
who  are  capable  of  sinning.  It  is  thus  that  we  interpret  in  other  cases.  For  example,  when 
it  is  said:  "  He  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned,"  we  interpret  this  of  those  who  are  ca- 
pable of  believing,  and  do  not  extend  it  beyond  them.  With  the  question,  when  individuals 
are  capable  of  believing  or  of  sinning,  I  repeat  it,  Paul  does  not  here  concern  himselH  Nei- 
ther mere  infancy,  nor  entire  idiocy,  is  the  object  of  his  present  consideration.  He  is  plainly 
speaking  of  such,  and  only  of  suoh,  as  are  capable  of  sinning ;  and  these,  one  and  all,  he  avers 
to  be  sinners,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Such  being  the  fact,  it  follows,  that  as  "  the  soul 
which  sinneth  must  die,"  so,  if  there  be  any  reprieve  from  this  sentence,  it  must  be  obtained 
only  by  pardoning  mercy  through  a  Redeemer. 

I  add  merely,  that  the  clause  t»v  Tfjv  uX^ctav  iv  afccc?  Karex^TMv,  properly  belongs  to  that  di- 
vision of  the  discourse  whioh  we  are  now  to  examine ;  but  the  connection  of  it  with  the  gene- 
ral proposition  in  the  preceding  part  of  ver.  18,  is  made  so  intimate  by  the  present  grammati- 
cal structure,  that  I  deemed  it  best  not  to  disjoin  them  in  the  commentary. 


(19)  But  how  is  it  to  be  made  out,  that  the  heathen  keep  back  the 
truth  respecting  the  only  living  and  true  God,  by  their  unrighteous- 
ness ?  I  answer,  by  showing  that  to  all  men  is  made,  in  the  works 
of  nature,  a  revelation  so  plain  of  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of 
Jehovah,  that  nothing  but  a  wilful  and  sinful  perversion  of  the  light 
which  they  enjoy,  can  lead  them  to  deny  this  great  truth.  So  the 
apostle :  Arfn  ....  ahroTt,  because  iliat  which  might  be  known  con- 
cerning God  was  manifest  to  tliem.  Ai6n  =  bib  rovro  on  and  equiva- 
lent in  logical  force  here  to  y&&  stands  before  a  clause  which  assigns 
a  reason  why  the  apostle  asserts  that  the  heathen  hinder  Hie  trutJi  by 
iniquity.  The  amount  of  the  proof  which  follows  is,  (1)  That  the 
truth  was  knowable.  (2)  That  nothing  but  base  and  evil  passions 
keep  men  from  acknowledging  and  obeying  it. 

Tb  ym:rh  rov  ©sou,  literally  the  knowledge  of  God>  or  tliat  concern- 
ing God  which  is  knowable  or  known.  That  the  neuter  adjective  is 
used  for  a  noun,  is  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  and  common 
Greek  idiom.  The  meaning  that  which  is  knowable,  seems  on  the 
whole  to  be  best ;  and  that  rb  yv*i<sr6v  may  be  thus  rendered  we  can 
have  no  doubt,  when  we  compare  rb  vorirov  intelligible,  rb  a/<rdr)r6v  quod 
perceptum  sit,  rb  &6garov  quodnon  visum  sit,  i.  e.,  invisible,  &c.  Ernesti 
denies  that  ym<srfo  can  be  rendered,  tliat  which  is  to  be  known}  or  that 
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which  is  burnable,  (N.  Theol.  Biblioth.  X.  630);  and  this  has  been 
greatly  contested  among  critics.  Buttmann  (Gram.  §  92.  Anm.  3, 
comp.  my  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  82,  Note  1.)  seems  to  have  decided  this 
pointy  however,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  He  says,  indeed,  that 
verbals  in  -r6g  frequently  correspond  to  the  Latin  participles  in-fctf; 
80  *\txr6g  stricken,  trgsvrSg  perverted,  wo/jjrfe  made,  f actus,  &c.  But 
"  more  commonly,"  he  adds,  "  they  have  the  sense  of  possibility,  like 
the  Latin  adjectives  in  -His,  or  the  German  ones  in  -bar;  as  trgsarts 
versaUlis,  6gar6g  visibilis,  axov<fr6g  audibilis."  This  appeal's  more 
fully  when  sari  is  joined  with  these  adjectives  or  verbals ;  e.  g.,  /3/wro'v 
itri,  one  can  live,  (quasi  'it  is  live7able');  ro7g  ovx  sfyrov  Ian,  they  can- 
not  go  out,  (quasi  '  to  them  it  is  not  go-able ').  It  is  strange,  indeed, 
that  this  should  so  long  and  so  often  have  been  called  in  question ; 
especially  as  Plato  frequently  uses  the  very  word  under  examination, 
in  connection  with  bo^atrSv,  e.  g.,  rb  ymarh  xai  rb  do%a*r6v,  tliat  which  is 
hnowable  and  that  which  is  supposable,  de  Repub.  Lib.  v. 

Tow  0$ov  concerning  God,  SeoD  being  Genitivus  objecti,  as  gramma- 
rians say.  For  an  extended  statement  of  the  latitude  of  the  Geni- 
tive, in  regard  to  the  many  various  relations  which  it  expresses,  see 
N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  99.  Examples  in  point  are  Matt.  xiii.  18,  «-«$«- 
jSoX^  row  txsigovTog,  tlie  parable  Concerning  the  sower;  1  Cor.  i.  18, 
i  XSyog  6  rov  aravoov,  the  declaration  CONCERNING  the  cross.  So  Xoyo* 
n§6g  a  report  concerning  any  one,  Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  3. 10.  viii.  5. 28. 
Comp.  Luke  vi.  12.  Rom.  xiii.  3.  John  xvii.  2.  Heb.  ix.  8,  et  alibi. 

*Ev  avrcTg  may  be  construed  among  them.  So  iv  often  means ;  e.  g., 
Matt.  ii.  6,  iv  roTg  fiyep6<H¥t  among  the  leaders;  Luke  i.  1,  iv  JifWy  among 
us;  Rom.  i.  6,  iv  oTg  among  whom;  Rom.  xi.  17.  1  Cor.  iii.  18,  &c. 
The  sense  would  then  be  :  *  What  may  be  known  *[by  the  light  of 
nature]  concerning  God,  was  manifest  among  them/ i.  e.,  in  the  midst 
of  them,  or  before  their  eyes.  The  more  probable  sense,  however, 
seems  to  be  in  them,  i.  e.,  in  their  minds  or  consciences ;  comp.  Rom. 
ii.  15.  Acts  xiii.  15.  Some  prefer  to  render  iv  avroTg  as  they  would 
the  simple  Dative  avroTg,  viz.,  to  them,  and  appeal  to  such  examples  as 
1  Cor.  xiv.  11.  Matt.  xvii.  22.  Luke  xxiii.  31.  xii.  8,  and  even  to 
Acts  iv.  12.  1  Cor.  ii.  6.  2  Cor.  iv.  3.  But  the  preceding  method 
of  construction  is  plainly  the  more  certain  and  simple  one.  Tho- 
luck  and  Reiche  accordingly  prefer  to  render  iv  avroTg  in  them;  and 
they  interpret  it  as  referring  to  their  moral  sense,  by  which  they  may 
come  to  discern  and  judge  of  the  evidences  of  divine  power  and  God- 
head.    That  iv  before  the  Dative,  can  never  be  properly  considered 
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the  same  thing  aethe  simple  Dative,  seems  to  be  conclusively  shown 
by  Winer,  N.  Test.  Grainm.  p.  177,  ed.  3. 

The  yu-i  in  6  0ioc  yu%  auro/j  cpavsfauft  is  yag  conjtrmantis. 

(20)  Ta  y&o .  . . .  xai  %u6t%s  may  be  regarded  as  a  parenthetic  ex- 
planation. The  ya$  here  is  also  ydg  confirmantis  vel  illustrantis,  and 
has  special  relation  to  the  clause  or  declaration  immediately  preceding, 
i.  e.,  it  stands  before  an  assertion  designed  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
the  preceding  declaration. 

Tcfc  y&g  a6gara  abrov,  for  the  invisible  things  of  him,  f.  e.,  of  God. 
'A^ara,  means  the  attributes  or  qualities. of  the  divine  Being;  which 
are  dogara,  because  they  are  not  objects  of  physical  notice,  i.  e.,  are 
not  disclosed  to  any  of  our  corporeal  senses.  Of  course  the  expres- 
sion refers  to  the  attributes  belonging  to  God  considered  as  a  spirit; 
1  Tim.  L  17. 

"  A*ro  xrfoeus  x6<tftov9  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  tince  the  world 
was  created.  That  avo  may  be  rendered  since,  scarcely  needs  proof; 
e.  g%,  dwrb  xar«j8oX?s  xoV/u-ou,  &<s?  affihi,  dvb  rfa  «gct£  sxshrtg,  &c.;  see  Lex. 
in  verbum.  With  equal  propriety,  so  far  as  the  usus  loquendi  merely 
is  concerned,  might  it  be  rendered  by,  by  means  of  a  sense  which 
<Wo  very  frequently  has.  But  the  reason  why  it  should  not  be  ren- 
dered in  this  latter  way,  is  that  smnpati  designates  the  means  by 
which.  By  ra  aogara  avroZ  ....  xatiogarat,  the  writer  means  to  say, 
that  ever  since  the  world  was  created,  the  evidences  of  eternal  power 
and  Godhead  have  been  visible  to  the  mind ;  which,  indeed,  must 
be  as  true  as  that  they  are  now  visible. 

ToTg  vufifiatfi,  by  tilings  which  are  made,  i.  e.,  by  the  natural  creation. 
Ilo/fi/uaffi,  might  be  rendered  by  his  operations,  inasmuch  as  nouns 
ending  in  the  neuter  -/*<*  not  frequently  in  the  Hebrew-Greek  have 
the  same  meaning  as  those  which  end  in  -ctg ;  e.g.,  dixaiwpa,  foxaiaxne, 
justification.  If  it  were  thus  rendered,  the  sense  would  be,  that  the 
jperations  of  God  in  the  world  of  nature  continually  bear  testimony 
respecting  him.  This  is  not  only  true,  but  a  truth  scarcely  less 
striking,  as  it  now  appears  to  us  through  the  medium  of  astronomy, 
natural  philosophy,  and  physiology,  than  that  which  is  developed  by 
creative  power.  Nevertheless,  as  the  discoveries  of  modern  science 
were  unknown  to  the  heathen,  so  it  seems  most  congruous  here  to 
explain  votfiftaw  by  things  made,  Hie  natural  creation,  which  the 
heathen,  in  common  with  all  others,  were  continually  reminded  of 
by  their  external  senses. 

The  due  result  of  serious  notice  is,  that  rcc  aogara  tov  0«oD  may  be 
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mO/awo,  apprehended  by  the  mind,  understood.  Noofywia  xafogarat 
means,  are  distinctly  seen,  are  intelligibly  perceived,  t.  e.,  they  are  so, 
or  may  be  so,  by  the  aid  of  the  things  which  have  been  made.  In 
other  words:  God's  invisible  attributes,  at  least  some  of  them,  are 
made  as  it  were  visible,  i.  e.,  are  made  the  object  of  clear  and  distinct 
apprehension,  by  reason  of  the  natural  creation.  So  the  Psalmist : 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  the  firmament  showeth 
forth  the  work  of  his  hands.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  night 
unto  night  showeth  knowledge,"  Ps.  xix.  1,  2. 

But  what  are  the  attributes  of  God  which  are  thus  plainly  discern- 
ible by  his  works?  The  answer  is,  n  rt  atdiog  avrov  &vva/uug  xai  SaSrrig, 
both  or  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.  This  clause  is  epexe- 
getical  of  ra  uSgara  avrov.  Avm/Mti  must  here  have  special  reference 
to  the  creative  power  of  God;  and  this  seems  to  be  called  aid/og,  be- 
cause it  must  have  been  possessed  antecedently  to  the  creation 
of  the  world,  or  before  time  began.  Still,  although  dfifuovgyia  (cre- 
ative power),  as  Theodoret  says,  is  here  specially  meant,  I  appre- 
hend that  the  sense  of  dvvapig  is  not  restricted  to  this.  He  who 
had  power  to  create,  must  of  course  be  supposed  to  have  power  to 
wield  and  govern. 

06/gVtjc  is  distinguished  by  Tholuck  and  others,  from  <dt6rr\g'  for 
they  represent  the  latter  as  signifying  the  Divinity  or  the  Divine  na- 
ture, while  the  former  is  represented  as  meaning  the  complexity  of 
the  divine  attributes^  the  sum  or  substance  of  divine  qualities.  I  can- 
not find  any  good  ground,  however,  for  such  a  distinction.  ®i6rr\i  is 
the  abstract  derived  from  5t6gm  and  from  this  latter  word  is  formed 
the  concrete  or  adjective  derivate  S«a>$,  divine.  Ti  $ifcv  of  course 
means  divinity;  and  from  this  comes  another  regular  abstract  noun 
bf/lnjg,  with  the  same  signification.  So  Passow :  Ss/o'nj&  Gottlichkeit, 
gWliche  Natur,  i.  e.,  divinity,  divine  nature.  He  then  adds:  "In 
particular,  divine  greatness,  power,  excellence,  eminence,"  &c;  t.  e., 
$n&ri)s  designates  the  divinity  with  special  reference  to  these  quali- 
ties— the  identical  manner  in  which  the  word  is  employed  in  our 
text.  The  same  lexicographer  defines  Sttrrig  the  Godhead,  the  divine 
Being,  divine  excellence.  In  the  same  sense,  viz.,  that  of  Godhead, 
Divinity,  is  rb  §*?bv  plainly  used  in  Acts  xvii.  29.  So  Suorrig  Wisd. 
xviii.  9.  So  Clemens  Alex.  (Strom.  V.  10),  rb  ^  (ptepriau,  Sf/4rijr©f 
fLiri^tn  icri,  not  to  perish,  is  to  be  a  partaker  of  Godhead  or 
Divinity. 

M^uCrni  be  interpreted  here  as  a  word  designating  "  the  sum  of  all 
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the  divine  attributes,"  we  must  regard  natural  theology  as  equally 
extensive  with  that  which  is  revealed,  so  far  as  the  great  doctrines 
respecting  the  Godhead  are  concerned.  Did  the  apostle  mean  to  as- 
sert this?  I  trust  not.  I  must  understand  StiSryg,  then,  as  designat- 
ing Divinity,  divine  nature,  divine  excellence  or  supremacy,  i.  e.,  such 
a  station,  and  condition,  and  nature  as  make  the  Being  who  holds 
and  possesses  them  to  be  truly  divine,  or  God.  Eternal  power  and 
supremacy  or  exaltation  appear,  then,  to  be  those  qualities  or  attri- 
butes of  the  divine  Being,  which  the  works  of  creation  are  said  by 
the  apostle  to  disclose.  And  when  examined  by  the  eye  of  philoso- 
phy and  reason,  the  evidence  appears  to  be  of  the  very  same  nature 
which  he  has  here  designed  At  all  events,  the  heathen  never  have 
made  out  any  very  definite  and  explicit  views  of  God  as  holy  and 
hating  sin ;  not  to  speak  of  other  attributes,  of  which  they  had  quite 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  views. 

On  this  deeply  interesting  subject,  viz.,  the  disclosures  of  the  na- 
tural world  in  respect  to  the  Creator,  Aristotle  has  said  an  exceed- 
ingly striking  thing  (De  Mundo,  c.  6),  «•«<«!  SvijrjJ  (pita  ysv6ftivo$ 
aOtugriTos,  a*  avruv  ruv  epyuv  Stapfrai  o  <de6$,  God,  who  is  invisible  to 
every  mortal  being,  is  seen  by  his  works.  Comp.  also  a  striking  pas- 
sage of  the  like  tenor,  in  Wisd.  xiii.  1 — 5. 

Big  rb  thai  alrovg  avanokoyiiroug,  so  that  tJiey  are  without  excuse.  Btg 
r&,  followed  by  an  Inf.,  is  often  used  in  the  same  manner  as  wtrv  e.  g., 
Luke  v.  17.  Rom.  iv.  18,  vii.  4,  5.  xii.  3-  Big  rb  x.  r.  X.,  is  joined  in 
sense  with  6  §ebg  y<xg  avroTg  tya/egw<ft  (the  first  clause  in  ver.  20  being  a 
parenthesis);  i.  e.,  '  God  has  exhibited,  in  his  works,  such  evidences 
of  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  that  those  are  without  any  ex- 
cuse wlw  hinder  the  truth  by  reason  of  their  iniquity!  That  the 
apostle  means  to  characterize  the  heathen  by  all  this,  is  clear  from 
the  sequel. 

(21)  &i6n  yvSvrtg  rbv  <dtov,  because  that  having  known  God.  The 
bi6n  here  is  considered  by  Glockler  as  co-ordinate  with  that  in  ver. 
19;  and  both  the  clauses  in  vers.  19, 20,  and  in  vers.  21 — 23  he  con- 
siders as  protases  to  bib  x.  r.  X.  in  ver.  24  seq.  He  arranges  the  sense 
therefore  in  this  manner :  c  Because  the  knowledge  of  God  was  dis- 
closed to  them,  &c, — because,  when  they  knew  God,  they  did  not 
glorify  him,  &c, — bi$t  thererore  God  gave  them  over/  &c.  But  this 
is  grounded  upon  an  entirely  mistaken  view  of  the  nature  of  bUn ; 
which  can  no  more  stand  in  the  real  protasis  of  a  sentence  that  is  in- 
dependent of  a  preceding  one,  than  yd?  can;  as  every  one  may  see, 
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by  inspecting  the  examples  of  its  use  in  the  Concordance.  We  must 
consider  the  di6n  in  ver.  19,  then,  as  prefatory  to  a  reason  why  the 
heathen  suppress  the  truth  iniquitously;  and  the  bifci  in  ver.  21  as 
prefatory  to  a  reason  why  they  are  without  excuse.  In  the  same 
way  y&$  often  follows  in  two  and  even  three  successive  clauses,  pre- 
fatory to  successive  reasons  for  successive  assertions 

Tvovrtg  here  is  employed  in  a  sense  that  comports  with  the  meaning 
of  rb  yvutrbi  in  ver.  19,  and  may  mean  either  actual  knowledge,  or 
opportunity  to  know,  being  furnished  with  the  means  of  knowing^ 
having  the  knowledge  of  God  plainly  set  before  them. 

Oty  fa  . .  . .  etyatfarTitav,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither 
were  thankful ;  i.  e.,  they  paid  him  not  the  honour  due  to  him  as  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things,  nor  were  they  thankful  for  the 
blessings  which  he  bestowed  upon  them.  The  particle  h,  after  a 
negative  clause,  means  nor,  neither. 

'AXX'  i/iaraiMritav  ....  aurwv,  but  indulged  foolish  imaginations 
or  vain  thoughts.  So  we  may  render  the  passage,  if  we  follow  the 
more  common  meaning  of  paratSu,  which  not  unfrequently  corresponds 
to  the  Hebrew  ^P,  ^3Dn?  insipide,  stulte  agere.  The  Vulgate  ren- 
ders iparatMrifiav  by  evanuerant,  and  Erasmus  by  frustrati  sunt ;  and 
to  the  like  purpose  many  critics  have  interpreted  it.  But  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  the  writer  seems  here  to  be,  to  describe  a  state  of 
mind  or  feeling,  not  to  express  the  result  of  it. — AiaXoyiapoTs  may  be 
translated  tliovghts,  reasonings,  or  disputations;  for  the  word  has 
each  of  these  senses.  The  first  seems  the  most  appropriate  here,  on 
account  of  the  clause  which  immediately  follows,  and  which  shows 
that  the  state  of  the  interior  man  is  designed  to  be  described.  It 
should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  biakoyiwk,  as  meaning  thought  or 
imagination,  is  commonly  taken  in  malam  partem,  i.  e.,  as  designat- 
ing bad  thoughts,  evil  imaginations,  e.  g.,  Matt  xv.  19.  Mark  vii.  21. 
Is.  lix.  7  (Sept)  1  Cor.  iii.  20. 

If  we  construe  the  words  before  us  in  this  way,  the  sense  will  be: 
1  They  foolishly  or  inconsiderately  indulged  evil  imaginations,'  t.  e.y 
base  and  degrading  views  respecting  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
God,  and  the  honour  due  to  him ,  as  the  sequel  (vers.  22—25)  shows, 
particularly  ver.  23. 

But  there  is  another  sense  of  the  expression  before  us,  which  I  am 

strongly  tempted  to  adopt.     The  Hebrew  ???,  vanitas,  fiaraUrm, 
p&rasv,  as  is  well  known,  is  often  employed  to  designate  idols  and 
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idolatry.  Hence  parata  is  frequently  employed  by  the  Septuagint  to 
designate  idols;  e.  g.,  2  Kings  xvii.  15.  Jer.  iL  5.  viii.  9.  Amos  ii.4. 
1  Kings  xvi.  13,  &c.  So  also  in  the  New  Testament,  Acts  adv.  15. 
From  this  usage,  as  one  might  naturally  conclude,  the  verb  futrouiu 
(which  means  literally  p  drat*  vfacere  vel  fieri)  sometimes  means, 
to  be  devoted  to  parastt,  i.  e.9  to  idols;  e.  g.y  2  Kings  xvii.  15.  Jer.  ii.  5. 
h/tarcuMTitctv,  tliey  became  devoted  to  idolatry ,  or  to  vanities  (which  is 
the  same  thing).  The  phrase  in  our  verse  is  plainly  susceptible  of 
the  like  rendering,  viz.,  In  their  evil  imaginations  or  by  reason  of 
their  wicked  devices,  they  became  devoted  to  idolatry,  or  devoted  to 
vanities  (which  has  the  same  meaning). 

But  on  the  whole,  it  is  safer  perhaps  to  regard  the  clause  before  us 
as  a  kind  of  parallel  with  the  one  which  follows;  in  which  case,  the 
first  asserts  that  the  heathen  foolishly  indulged  in  wicked  devices, 
and  the  second,  that  in  consequence  of  this,  their  inconsiderate  minds 
became  darkened.  The  clause  under  examination  will  then  be  of  the 
like  tenor  with  ver.  22. 

Kai  etxorfodti  ....  xa^d/a,  and  their  inconsiderate  mind  was  dark" 
ened.  Ka^/a,  like  the  Hebrew  ^7  very  often  means,  animus,  intel- 
Uctus,  the  mind;  and  this  is  plainly  its  meaning  here. — 'a*u«to£ 
means  stolidus,  insipiens,  or  imprudens}  which  latter  word  means, 
wanting  in  consideration  and  foresight.  I  hesitate  between  this 
meaning,  and  that  of  stolidus  in  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  ^  t.  *., 
impious,  wicked.  The  x*$ia  which  had  foolishly  indulged  evil  ima- 
ginations respecting  God,  may  be  truly  characterised  either  as  incon- 
siderate or  as  impious.  On  the  whole,  the  latter  seems  to  convey 
rather  the  most  energetic  meaning ;  but  the  former  accords  better 
with  the  idea,  that  the  second  clause  (now  under  examination)  is 
parallel  with  the  clause  which  precedes  it. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  attentive  reader,  that  the  apostle  here' 
represents  the  darkening  of  the  mind  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  wicked 
imaginations  which  the  heathen  had  indulged.  Men  had  once  a 
right  knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  they  all  have  opportunity  to  be 
acquainted  with  his  true  attributes.  But  in  this  condition,  they 
choose  foolishly  to  indulge  in  wicked  devices  and  imaginations;  and 
in  consequence  of  this,  they  lose  even  what  light  they  possessed, 
iffxorfoQri  ^  &avvero;  aurw  xafiia* 

(22)  4>afxom; sfiu^dv6r,<favt  professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 

they  became  fools.    The  antithesis  of  the  sentiment  here  is  strong. 
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The  pretensions  of  many  heathen  philosophers  to  wisdom,  are  well 
known.  From  these  sprung  the  names  <pi\6ao<poi,  p/Xotfop/a,  <j6poty  top- 
era',  &c  4>a*xaj  means  to  declare,  to  affirm;  which,  in  the  present  case, 
means  the  same  as  to  profess.  So  the  Greeks  used  <pd<rxc*)'  e.g.,  6/  p/Xoco- 
iptTv  <pa<txovrt$,  those  who  profess  to  philosophize.  To  the  same  purpose 
Cicero  says:  "  Qui  se  sapientes  esse  profitentur,"  Qusest.  Tusc.  I.  9. 

(23)  Ka/  ij\\a£a¥  ....  ipmruv,  and  exchanged  tlie  glory  of  the 
immortal  God,  for  an  image  like  to  mortal  man,  and  fowls,  and  quad- 
rupeds, and  reptiles.  Tij*  do%av  roZ  oc^d^rov  SsoZ  means  Vie  majesty 
and  excellence  of  the  eternal  God,  or  the  glorious  and  eternal  God. 
In  $Xk*%av .  .  .  .  h  bfUHUfiari,  the  Dative  with  $ v  before  it  follows  the 
verj>.  In  such  cases  the  usual  construction  is  to  put  the  simple  Da- 
tive after  the  verb,  i.  e.,  the  Dative  of  the  noun  designating  the  thing 
for  which  another  is  exchanged;  e.  g.,  Lev.  xxvii.  10,  ovx  dXXd%u 
....  xaXbv  <rovT}P<f>.  Ibid.  dXXd^p  ....  xrrjvoi  xryvH.  Lev.  xxvii.  33. 
Ex,  xiii.  13.  The  classic  writers  usually  say,  &XXd<f<reiv  ri  ring,  or  W 
kvri  rift?  but  sometimes  aXXdcauv  ri  rm.  I  find  no  construction  like 
this  in  ver.  23,  except  in  Ps.  cv.  20,  where  in  the  Sept.  riXXd^avro  ri* 
bi%av  avrov  iv  opoiupari  jj,6ff%pv  occurs.  Tholuck  says,  that  tv  6/Loiupari 
stands  for  tig  faofafta-  and  he  construes  it  here  as  meaning  the  trans- 
muting of  one  thing  into  another,  i.  e.,  making  out  of  one  thing  some- 
thing different  from  it.  But  this  is  not  the  common  use  of  dXXdaau, 
in  cases  like  ours,  although  the  verb  occasionally  admits  of  this 
sense  (see  ver.  26  below,  where,  however,  the  Accusative  with  %U  is 
employed).  But  usually  it  means  to  commute  one  thing  for  another 
(not  to  transmute  one  thing  into  another).  Nor  can  it  be  the  design 
of  Paul  to  say,  that  the  heathen  changed  the  glorious  and  immortal 
God  into  an  image  of  perishable  man  and  animals,  (for  how  could 
they  do  this?)  but  to  say  that  they  exchanged  the  former  (as  an  ob- 
ject of  worship)  for  the  latter;  which  is  the  exact  state  of  the  case. 

Such  being  the  fact,  both  as  to  the  sense  of  the  passage  and  the 
more  usual  construction  of  the  verb  dxxdwu,  I  must  regard  iv  6/moi. 
cafiari  here  as  being  of  the  same  import  and  design  as  the  simple 
Dative  unattended  with  the  preposition;  of  which  examples  are  not 
wanting  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which  Ps.  cv.  20,  confirms. 

*E»  iftowfiari  sixevog  is  like  the  Hebrew  oft  WQ\  the  resemblance  of 
the  image,  t.  en  an  image  resembling  or  like  unto.  <£>&a%roj  is  designed 
as  the  antithesis  of  dpddgrttv,  and  means  frail,  perishable,  mortal. 

TliTtHu*  x.  r.  X«  How  extensively  such  idolatry  as  is  here  described, 
has  been  and  still  is  practised  among  the  heathen,  is  too  well  known 

p 
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to  need  any  formal  proof  in  the  present  case.  Juvenal  (Sat.  xv.)  has 
drawn  an  admirable  picture  of  Egyptian  superstitions.  The  follow- 
ing lines  are  sufficiently  graphic : 

«  Quia  ncectt  ....  qnalla  demens 
jEgyptui  portenta  coUt  ?    Crooodilon  adorat 
Fan  hao;  ilia  parit  sataram  serpentibtu  IMm. 


Oppida  tota  canem  yenerantnr,  nemo  Diacara." 

And  after  saying  that  they  worshipped  various  productions  of  the 
earth,  and  even  culinary  vegetables,  he  exclaims: 

"O  aanctas  gentea,  quftnu  heo  naaountur  In  hortii 
Numinal" 

Comp.  Ps.  cxv.  oxxxv.  15,  seq.  Is.  xliv..  9 — 17,  where  is  a  most  vivid 
description,  in  some  of  its  traits  not  unlike  to  the  hints  in  Horace, 
Lib.  I.  Sat.  8. 

(24)  Such  was  the  impiety  and  folly  of  the  heathen.  Even  their 
philosophers  and  learned  men  could  not  be  exempted  from  part  of 
the  charges  here  brought  against  the  Gentiles.  On  account  of  such 
sins,  God  even  gave  them  up  to  their  own  lusts;  fob  xai  xapduxtv .... 
axa&azrfav,  wherefore  God  even  gave  tliem  t/p,  in  the  lusts  of  tiieir 
hearts9  to  impurity ;  i.  e.,  God  gave  them  over  to  the  pursuit  of  their 
lusts,  and  to  the  dreadful  consequences  which  follow  such  a  course, 
because  they  were  so  desperately  bent  upon  the  pursuit  of  these  ob- 
jects, and  would  hearken  to  none  of  the  instructions  which  the  book 
of  nature  communicated.  The  imputation  is,  that  in  apostatizing 
from  the  true  God,  and  betaking  themselves  to  the  worship  of  idols, 
they  had  at  the  same  time  been  the  devoted  slaves  of  lust;  which  in- 
deed seems  here  also,  by  implication,  to  be  assigned  as  the  reason  or 
ground  of  their  apostacy.  Every  one  knows,  moreover,  that  among 
almost  all  the  various  forms  of  heathenism,  impurity  has  been  either 
a  direct  or  indirect  service  in  its  pretended  religious  duties.  Witness 
the  shocking  law  among  the  Babylonians,  that  every  woman  should 
prostitute  herself,  at  least  once,  before  the  shrine  of  their  Venus.  It 
is  needless  to  say,  that  the  worshippers  of  Venus  in  Greece  and  Some 
practised  such  rites :  or  that  the  mysteries  of  heathenism,  of  which 
Paul  says  "  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak,"  allowed  a  still  greater  lati- 
tude of  indulgence.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  describe  the  obscene  and 
bloody  rites  practised  in  Hindoostan,  in  the  South  Sea  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  generally  among  the  heathen.  Polytheism  and 
idolatry  have  nearly  always  been  a  religion  of  obscenity  and  blootL 
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This  the  apostle  plainly  intimates;  for  after  saying  that  men  had 
substituted  idols  for  the  only  living  and  true  God,  he  immediately 
subjoins:  'Wherefore  God  gave  up  them  to  pursue  their  lusts,  who 
were  so  eager  in  pursuit  of  them.'  This  of  course  is  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  in  plunging  into  polytheism  and  idolatry,  they  had  at 
the  same  time  plunged  deep  into  the  mire  of  impurity.  How  well 
such  a  representation  accords  with  fact,  the  history  of  heathenism 
will  testify  most  abundantly.  It  lies  on  the  face  of  almost  every 
page,  written  in  characters  '  which  he  who  runneth  may  read.9 

The  M  her  j  =  ha  o,  on  account  of  which,  for  which  reason.  For 
substance  it  has  the  same  sense  with  hhn ;  yet  it  is  employed  more 
frequently  in  the  way  of  illation,  while  it  has  a  more  specifically 
relative  meaning  than  bton.  Thus  dtort  in  ver.  19,  stands  at  the  head 
of  a  declaration  intended  to  illustrate  and  establish  the  truth  of  the 
preceding  assertion;  so  again  of  h6n  in  ver.  21;  but  dio  in  ver.  24, 
stands  at  the  head  of  an  illation  from  all  the  preceding  premises  in 
verses  19—23. 

Tiagiduxt,  gave  up,  gave  over,  i.  e ,  left  them  to  pursue  their  own  de- 
sires, without  checking  them  by  such  restraints  as  he  usually  imposes 
on  those  who  are  not  hardened  and  obstinate  offenders.  It  seems 
here  neither  to  denote  an  active  'plunging  into  sin/  on  the  one  hand; 
nor  a  '  mere  inactive  letting  alone/  on  the  other;  but  a  withholding, 
by  way  of  just  retribution  for  their  offences,  such  restraints  as  I  have 
just  described.  The  verb  iratatobufu  is  commonly  employed  to  desig- 
nate delivering  over  to  prison  (Acts  viii.  3),  to  bonds  (2  Pet,  ii.  4), 
to  the  executioner  or  condemning  judge  (Matt,  xviii.  34,  xxvii.  2, 
26).  So  here  it  is  a  giving  or  delivering  over  to  the  consequences 
of  their  own  lusts,  t.  e.,  a  judicial  abandonment  of  wicked  heathen. 

*Er  rats  i*t$v(j,icus,  in  their  lusts,  i.  e>,  God  gave  them  up  [being] 
in  their  lusts,  ih  axafapiav  x.  r.  x.  But  most  critics  construe  iv  here  as 
meaning  by  in  the  sense  of  on  account  of  by  reason  of  The  sense  is 
good,  indeed,  when  rendered  in  this  way,  and  the  usus  loquendi 
above  exception;  seeBretschn.  Lex.  b  No.  6.ed.  2nd.  But  I  pre- 
fer to  render  it  in  the  following  way,  viz.  God  gave  up  them  [fortg 
being]  in  their  lusts,  &c;  i.  e.,  he  gave  them  up  who  were  filled 
with  lust,  he  gave  them  up  to  the  pursuit  of  it,  he  abandoned  them 
to  the  perverse  desires  of  their  own  hearts,  and  to  the  consequences 
which  would  follow.  In  this  way,  b  ratg  ixifopfaif  rZv  xatftuv  becomes 
equivalent  to  an  adjective  qualifying  avrobc  Of  a  usage  like  this  in 
respect  to  the  Dative,  with  b  before  it,  the  New  Testament  affords 
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most  ample  proofs;  e.  g.,  Luke  iv.  32,  iv  i£outffy*fv  •  \6yogalroZ,  his  word 
was  powerful ;  Rev.  i.  10,  iytv6firtv  iv  mivpan,  I  was  inspired;  John 
xvi.  25,  i v  <Ta£Mfi,icug  XaXift,  to  speak  parabolically  ;  John  v.  5,  iv  durfovtitf 
*yj*h  being  weak;  Rom.  xvi.  7,  ©/  ytyovctttiv  iv  Xptrp,  who  became 
Christians;  and  thus  very  often,  as  may  be  seen  in  Bretschn.  Lex. 
iv,  No.  5.  Comp.  Pa.  lxxxi.  13.  'Ev  employed  in  this  way,  may  be 
called  iv  condithnis;  inasmuch  as  the  noun  before  which  it  stands, 
serves  to  designate  condition,  habitude,  or  relation.  yEv  thus  em* 
ployed  agrees  with  the  so-called  ?  predicate  of  the  Hebrews,  t.  e.,  3 
prefixed  to  a  noun  which  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  an  adjective. 

E/f  axaOa£riavt  to  the  practice  of  impurity,  where  %}g  before  the  Ac- 
cusative denotes,  as  usual,  the  object  for  which  any  thing  is,  or  is  done. 
The  sense  is  the  same  as  i/'c  rb  xcitlv  r^v  dxa&a^iav. 

ToD  an/idfyadai .  .  .  .  iv  iavroTg,  to  dishonour  t/ieir  own  bodies  amona 
themselves,  or  tJhat  their  own  bodies  should  be  mutually  dishonoured 
(arifiafydat  in  the  Passive).  ToS  dr/^d^^ou  is  constructed  after 
vrags&uxt  implied.  This  kind  of  Infinitive  (viz.  the  Infinitive  with 
tou  before  it)  has,  until  recently,  been  generally  reckoned  as  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Hebrew  Inf.  with  ?.  But  Winer  (N.  Test.  Gramm. 
§  45.  4,  ed.  3rd)  has  shown  abundantly  that  it  is  no  Hebraism,  but 
is  very  common  in  the  Greek  classics;  see  my  N.  Test.  Gramm. 
§  138.  The  older  critics  used  to  solve  this  form  of  the  Infinitive 
(where  roD  intimates  design,  object,  end),  by  supplying  tvtxa  or  yd^n 
before  it.  Winer  constructs  rov  dupdZpcfai,  in  the  present  case,  by 
making  it  the  Genitive  after  dxa&a^iav.  I  prefer  the  other  method, 
which  makes  the  clause  epexegeticaL 

In  respect  to  the  fact  of  dishonouring  their  oum  bodies,  i.  e.,  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  base  and  degrading  lusts,  we  shall  see  more  in 
the  sequel. 

9Ev  lavroTg,  amor,g  themselves.  For  this  frequent  sense  of  h,  see 
Bretschn.  Lex,  iv  I.  6. 

(25)  A  repetition  of  the  idea  contained  in  ver.  23— xaJ  jjfXXagav 
x .  r.  X,  but  with  some  additions.  Omvtg  /twnjXXagav ....  -^tvdtt  who 
exchanged  the  true  God  for  a  false  one.  'AX^f/ay  rov  0coD=  rbv  dX^jjj 
0go'K  More  usually  it  is  the  latter  of  two  nouns  which  is  employed 
as  an  adjective  in  order  to  qualify  the  former:  but  sometimes  the  first 
noun  performs  the  office  of  an  adjective;  compare  Heb.  Gramm.  §440. 
J.  Both  akfidtiav  and  tyvbu  are  examples  of  the  abstract  for  the  con* 
crete;  fyvbu  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  van  H>v  "ij>Py  which  are 
so  often  employed  to  designate  idols.    In  regard  to  /us  rijXXaga* .... 
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h  rip  >J/f  vdn,  see  on  #XXagar h  hfMi^fiari  in  verse  23.    But  toJr 

dua  may  be  rendered  true  worship,  and  -^tvdu  false  worship. 

Kai  effsp&tttriffav ....  xrfoavra,  and  worshipped  and  served  tlie  crea- 
ture more  Hum  the  Creator. — 2«j3a£<yta/  signifies  to  venerate,  to  worship, 
and  designates  the  state  of  mind  in  the  worshipper.  The  Aorists 
passive  often  have  the  sense  of  the  Middle  voice,  and  so,  therefore, 
not  unfrequently  have  an  active  sense,  as  here :  N.  Test.  Gramin.  § 
61, 1.  Accrotbu  designates  either  internal  worship  (see  ver.  9  above), 
or  external.  Here,  as  it  is  joined  with  (fijSa^a/,  it  more  naturally 
designates  the  external  rites  of  the  heathen  religion. — Tjj  xritsu,  the 
creature,  created  things ;  see  the  close  of  verse  23. — na?a,  more  tlian, 
above;  compare  Luke  iii.  13.  Heb.  i.  4.  iii.  3.  ix.  23.  xi.  4.  &c. ;  and 
see  Bretschn.  Lex.  wagd  III.  2.  e.  But  here  the  sense  seems  to  re- 
quire o-aga  to  be  rendered,  ratlier  titan, 

mOs  imp  .  .  .  a/wfa  who  is  blessed  for  ever,  Amen.  Doxologies  of 
this  nature  are  not  unusual  in  the  writings  of  Paul ;  see  Gal.  i.  5. 
Rom.  ix.  5.  2  Cor.  xi.  31.  The  Jewish  Kabbies  from  time  imme- 
morial have  been  accustomed  to  add  a  doxology  of  the  like  nature, 
whenever  they  have  had  occasion  to  utter  any  thing  which  might 
seem  reproachful  to  God.  The  Mohammedans  have  borrowed  this 
custom  from  them,  and  practise  it  to  a  great  extent,  Tholuck  men- 
tions an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the  library  at  Berlin,  which  contains 
an  account  of  heresies  in  respect  to  Islamism ;  and  so  often  as  the 
writer  has  occasion  tg  name  a  new  heretical  sect,  he  immediately 
adds:  '  God  be  exalted  above  all  which  they  say  I' — EvX«y?jros  means 
worthy  of  praise,  deserving  to  be  extolled. 

fApf}v,  the  usual  response  of  the  Hebrew  solemn  assemblies  to  the 
words  or  precepts  of  the  law,  when  read;  see  Deut.  xxvii.  15 — 26. 
The  Hebrew  15*$.  means  verum,  cerium,  ratum  sit  i.  e.,  ita  sit ;  which 
is  the  usual  sense  of  a/iv  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in  Bom.  ix.  5. 
xL  36.  Gal.  i.  5.  Eph.  iii.  21,  et  al.  sa3pe.  As  to  the  custom  of  pub- 
lic religious  assemblies  in  respect  to  using  this  word,  see  1  Cor.  xiv. 
16.  It  is  to  be  understood  as  a  solemn  expression  of  assent  to  what 
has  been  said,  and  an  approbation  of  it  on  the  part  of  those  who  use  it. 

(26)  As  ver.  25  is  a  repetition  and  amplification  of  the  sentiment 
in  ver.  23. ;  so  vers.  26,  27,  are  a  repetition  and  amplification  of  the 
sentiment  in  ver.  24.  There  is  the  same  connection  in  both  cases; 
e.  g.,  after  asserting  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  in  ver.  25,  the  apo- 
stle proceeds  (as  in  ver.  24)  to  say:  A/a  rovro  %.  r.  X.,  L  e.,  because  they 
became  idolaters  and  polytheists,  God  gave  them  up  to  the  vile  pas- 
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sions  which  they  indulged  in  this  species  of  worship.  —A/a  rovro .... 
aripfae  on  account  of  this  [their  idolatry]  God  gave  them  up  to  base 
vassione.  For  the  sense  of  *a% sduxcv  6  0«<fc,  see  verse  24. — TiaM  dr#- 
/w'as,  base  passions,  where  aripfae  (the  latter  of  two  nouns  in  regi- 
men) holds  the  place  of  an  adjective,  agreeable  to  common  usage ; 
see  the  remarks  on  verse  25. 

A7  rt  yaf  ....  <pv<nv,  for  tJieir  women  exchanged  their  natural  usage* 
into  that  which  is  unnatural  or  against  nature.  lia^a  not  unfrequently 
has  the  sense  here  assigned,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  lexicons ;  comp. 
Acts  xviii.  13.  So  Plato  *uf<i  <pbm  jdo'rij,  unnatural  pleasure.  Tj$i 
(pvtfixw  -xjfiw  means  usus  venereus.  But  whether  the  apostle  refers 
here  to  the  Greek  rpfiadss  or  iraugftfrpai,  or  to  those  who  were  guilty 
of  prostituting  themselves  in  the  vile  and  unnatural  manner  men- 
tioned in  verse  27,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. Those  who  wish  to  trace  evidences  of  the  facts  alluded  to, 
may  consult  Seneca,  Ep.  95.  Martial  Epigr.  I.  90.  Athenasus, 
Deipnos.  13.  p.  605.  Tholuck  on  the  State  of  the  heathen  World, 
in  Neander's  DenkwUrdigkeiten,  I.  p.  143  seq.,  translated  in  the 
Biblical  Repository,  vol.  II.     Sueton.  Nero,  28. 

(27)  'O/60/wf  rt  xai  .  .  .  .  dXXqXo/;  in  like  manner,  also,  the  males, 
leaving  the  natural  use  of  Hie  female,  burned  in  their  lust  toward  each 
other.  Literally  opotug  rt  xa/  may  be  rendered  moreover,  in  like  man- 
ner too.  Ti  xai  is  often  employed  in  enumerating  particulars,  in  order 
to  designate  an  intimate  connection  between  them.  This  it  signifies 
in  a  more  emphatic  manner  than  xa/  simply ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
Greek  r's  answers  well  to  the  Lat.  que.  Ts  is  employed  rather  to 
annex  clauses  than  words,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  xat  at  the 
same  time  r'%  is  more  commonly  connected  only  with  clauses  which 
are  not  necessary  to  complete  the  sentence  in  itself,  but  are  epex- 
egetical,  i.  e.,  serve  for  confirmation,  illustration,  amplification,  &c 
But  in  this  instance  some  good  Codd.,and  many  versions  and  fathers, 
read  hi  instead  of  rt •  and  &t  is  preferred  by  many  critics. 

The  evidences  of  the  fact  here  stated  by  the  apostle  are  too  nu- 
merous and  prominent  among  the  heathen  writers  to  need  even  a 
reference  to  them.  Virgil  himself, '  the  chaste  Virgil/  as  he  has  been 
often  called,  has  a  Corydon  amabat  Alexin,  without  seeming  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  a  blush  for  it.  Such  a  fact  sets  the  whole  matter 
in  the  open  day.  That  at  Athens  and  Rome  *aidsga<tria  was  a  very 
common  and  habitual  thing,  needs  no  proof  to  one  who  has  read  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  especially  the  amatory  poets,  to  any  coo-. 
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siderable  extent.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Solon  practised  it ;  and  Dio- 
genes Laertius  says  the  same  of  the  Stoic  Zeno.  Need  we  be  sur- 
prised, then,  if  the  same  horrible  vice  was  frequent  in  the  more  bar- 
barous parts  of  Greece  and  the  Roman  empire?  Would  God  that 
nations  called  Christian  were  not  reproachable  with  it;  and  that  the 
great  cities  of  the  old  world  (possibly  of  the  new  also),  did  not  ex- 
hibit examples  of  it  almost  as  flagrant  as  those  of  Greece  and  Rome  1 

"  A%6%vii  ....  zarsgyafy/Atvoi.  males  witfi  males  doing  that  which  is 
sliome/ul.  A  further  description  of  what  the  writer  means,  so  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  about  the  design  of  the  preceding  affirmation. 

Ka/rtjF  ....  dvoXapfidvovrfs,  and  receiving  in  themselves  the  reward 
which  is  due  to  their  error.  The  apostle  doubtless  means,  here,  the 
evil  consequences,  both  physical  and  moral,  which  followed  the  prac- 
tices on  which  he  is  animadverting.  In  respect  to  the  first,  their 
bodies  were  weakened,  their  health  impaired,  and  premature  old  age 
came  on  both  in  a  mental  and  physical  respect.  With  regard  to  the 
second,  what  else  could  be  expected  from  those  who  sunk  themselves 
far  below  the  brute  creation,  but  that  their  moral  sense  would  be 
degraded,  their  conscience  "seared  with  a  hot  iron,"  and  all  the  finer 
feelings  and  delicate  sensibilities  of  life  utterly  extinguished  ?  No 
example  in  the  whole  brute  creation  can  be  produced,  which  resem- 
bles the  degradation  of  the  iroudttatrai'  and  it  follows,  by  an  immu- 
table law  of  a  sin-hating  God  which  is  impressed  on  the  very  nature 
of  all  moral  beings,  that  degradation  and  shame  should  result  from 
the  gratification  of  viler  than  beastly  appetites.  The  despots,  princes, 
and  rich  men  of  the  East,  who  practise  polygamy  and  keep  extensive 
harems,  are  usually  superannuated  by  the  time  they  are  forty  years 
of  age ;  how  much  more  might  this  be  naturally  expected,  as  to  the 
offenders  mentioned  in  the  verses  under  examination  ? 

(28)  Kay  xatfa/f  .  .  .  .  iv  iffiyvuxru,  and  inasmuch  as  they  did  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  tlieir  knowledge.  Aox/^a£«  usually  means  to  try, 
prove,  examine,  &c.  But  a  secondary  sense  of  the  word  is,  to  ap- 
prove, to  clioose ;  like  to  3ox//w>;  approved^  excepted,  agreeable,  &c. 
The  apostle  means  here  to  say,  that  the  heathen  voluntarily  rejected 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  which,  to  a  certain  and  important 
extent,  they  might  have  gathered  from  the  book  of  nature  so  widely 
spread  open  before  them — "&xuv "  t*l7V(*>fifl  may  be  considered  as  equi- 
valent to  fatyiwtxttv;  or,  which  is  still  better,  to  designate  that  fail- 
ure to  retain  in  tlieir  knowledge  what  God  had  revealed  to  them  in  the 
book  of  nature,  which  book  the  apostle  accuses  them  of  neglecting. 
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nagi  duxsr  ....  vovv,  God  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind.  See 
on  ver.  24  for  vagi&axif. — 'AMju/ttoc  is  the  negative  or  antithesis  of 
Mxipo?  and  therefore  means  reprobate,  that  which  is  to  be  rejected, 
unapproved.  Beza  has  rendered  this  adjective  as  though  it  had 
a  neuter  active  sense,  a  mind  incapable  of  judging.  But  the 
U8U8  loquendi  will  not  bear  this ;  although  adjectives  in  -#/w  some- 
times have  an  active  sense ;  see  Buttra.  ausfuhrl.  SprachL  2  Abth. 
p.  341.  The  meaning  here  of  adSxtpov  vouw  is  wicked  or  vile  mind*, 
which  is  deserving  of  condemnation  or  execration.  There  is  here 
an  evident  paronomasia  of  adoxipov  with  $&ox//xa<jav. 

no/j/V  to,  pli  xalijxovra,  to  do  those  things  which  are  disgraceful,  i.  e., 
which  are  indecorous,  shameful.  God,  in  his  righteous  judgment, 
abandoned  those  who  practised  such  vices  to  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  their  own  passions  and  conduct. 

(29)  Jltir\Ti£OijAivove,  filed,  full  of  abounding  in.  The  construc- 
tion, if  completed,  would  be  [ragf  faxiv  abroug  o  ®thg]  tftvXrigvpeiove  *-  r. 
X. ;  so  that  TtirXfi^ufiUoug  agrees  with  aurove  in  the  preceding  verse. 
It  is  here  followed  by  the  Dative  of  the  succeeding  nouns;  and  so  in 
some  other  cases,  Wahl's  Lex.  under  <xkn£m.  The  Genitive  is  more 
common  after  verbs  of  abounding. 

'Ad/xiq,  is  a  generic  word  here,  iniquity,  sin,  which  comprehends  all 
the  particular  vices  that  are  afterwards  named. — Tlogveiq  is  omitted  in 
some  manuscripts,  viz.  A.  B.  C,  several  younger  MSS.,  and  some  of 
the  versions  and  fathers.  In  some,  it  is  placed  after  a-on?^'?.  The 
enumeration  seems  quite  incomplete  without  it;  as  it  is  a  sin  which 
most  of  all  was  universal  among  the  heathen.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Kogvsia  has  an  extended  sense,  comprehending  all  illicit  in- 
tercourse, whether  fornication,  adultery,  incest,  or  any  other  venue 
illicita.     See  Bretsch.  Lex.  on  the  word. 

Jlovnp'a,  malice,  i.  e.,  versuta  etfallaa  nocendi  ratio,  as  Grotius  de- 
fines it.  Malice  is  a  wicked  desire  or  intention  of  doing  harm  to 
others,  in  a  fraudulent  and  deceitful  manner.  This  word  is  omitted 
in  D.  E.  G.  in  codd.  Clar.  Boern. ;  which  generally  read,  d3/x#<y, 
xaxA?,  A-ofM/cc,  tfX«o«g/(£  x.  r.  \. — nXfo«g/qp,  covetousness.  Where  luxury 
abounds,  and  devoted  ness  to  sinful  pleasures,  there  a  thirst  for  gold 
will  also  reign,  because  it  is  necessary  to  supply  the  means  of  plea- 
sure. Petronius  strikingly  represents  Rome  as  covetous  of  the  wealth 
of  other  nations,  in  the  following  manner : — 

....  Si  quia  vino*  abditua  ultra, 
Si  qua  foret  telliu  qiue  fulvum  mitteret  aurum, 
HoiUs  erat,  fatisqne  in  tristia  bclla  parotic 
Qtuercbantur  opes. 
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Kaxia,  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  antithesis  of  a^rj},  when  taken 
in  a  generic  sense.  But  when  taken  (as  here)  in  a  limited  one,  it 
means  Hie  habit  of  doing  mischief  or  harm  to  others  in  any  way. 
It  differs  from  vovntfa,  malice,  inasmuch  as  that  more  particularly 
designates  a  state  of  mind,  and  the  craftiness  by  which  the  purposes 
it  forms  are  to  be  executed.  Kaxia  means  any  kind  of  injurious 
treatment. 

Mttrovc  is  of  the  same  meaning  as  irtff\7igojft,'eyove'  but  it  seems  to  be 
introduced  here  merely  for  the  sake  of  varying  the  construction  of  so 
many  nouns.  As  it  governs  the  Genitive,  so  the  Genitive  here  fol- 
lows it,  and  this  makes  a  variety  in  the  construction.  The  ellipsis 
is  as  before,  [mpduxtv  avrovg  6  <dih{\  ptarovg  x.  r.  X. — &86vog,  envy,  seems 
to  be  a  widely  spread  passion  of  the  human  breast.  It  exists  at  al- 
most all  times  and  in  all  places,  where  one  part  of  the  community  is, 
or  is  thought  to  be,  more  happy  or  distinguished  than  another.  This 
passion  was  in  the  highest  degree  predominant  at  Rome. — $>6vog,  mur- 
der or  manslaughter,  both  public  and  private,  legalized  and  forbid- 
den, was  extremely  frequent  at  Rome ;  e.  g.,  the  gladiatorial  fights, 
the  destruction  of  slaves,  the  executions  by  the  Roman  emperor's 
orders,  and  deaths  by  poison,  assassination,  &c. — "Ef/$  of  course  fol- 
lowed on  in  such  a  train. — Ao\og  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  a  verse 
of  Juvenal:  u  Quid  Romae  faciem?  Mentiri  nescio,"  Sat.  III.  41. — 
Kaxofjiita  means  malevolence,  particularly  that  species  of  it  which 
perverts  the  words  and  actions  of  another,  and  puts  a  wrong  con- 
struction on  them  in  order  to  gratify  a  love  of  mischief,  when  it  was 
easy  and  proper  to  put  a  good  construction  upon  them.  It  differs 
specifically,  therefore,  from  irovygia. 

(30)  Y/0u£/<rnjs  means  a  slanderer  in  secret — KaraXaXoc,  a  slanderer 
in  public. — e>u>CTvyi%,  haters  of  God.  Grotius  says,  it  should  be 
written  5io<trvytis,  i.  e.,  with  the  tone  or  accent  on  the  penult,  in  order 
to  have  an  active  sense.  But  this  is  not  necessary;  for  Suidas  de- 
fines Stotrvyttg  (oxytone)  by  oi  wrb  §sou  fAtffovpms,  xu)  oi  §tbv  fLiaovvrtg. 
In  the  same  manner  Passow  gives  the  meaning  of  the  word.  That 
the  active  sense  is  here  required,  the  context  clearly  shows;  inasmuch 
as  the  vices  of  men  are  here  designated,  not  the  punishment  of  them. 
— 'T&ttffrds,  reproachful,  i.  e.,  lacerating  others  by  slanderous,  abusive, 
passionate  declarations. — '  Tir^pavouc,  proud,  t.  e.,  looking  with  dis- 
dain upon  others,  and  thinking  highly  of  themselves. — 'AXc^o'vac, 
boasters,  t.  e.,  glorying  in  that  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  whether 
wealth,  learning, talents,  or  any  thing  else.— 'Ep wprug  xaxw,  inventors 
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of  evil  tilings.  This  doubtless  refers  to  the  inventions  in  luxuries, 
vices,  &a,  which  were  constantly  taking  place  in  the  great  cities  of 
ancient  times,  where  there  was  a  competition  in  pleasures  among  the 
wealthy.  TonZdiv  axafoTg,  disobedient  to  parents;  a  vice  exceedingly 
common  among  the  heathen,  multitudes  of  whom  cast  out  their 
parents,  when  they  are  old,  to  perish  from  hunger,  or  cold,  or  by  the 
wild  beasts.  The  accusative  cases,  throughout  this  and  the  follow- 
ing verses,  are  all  governed  by  Kapduxn  6  QtSg,  brought  forward  from 
verse  28  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader. 

(31)  'Aevvirovg,  inconsiderate  or  foolish;  compare  verses  21,  22. — 
' Atwtirove,  covenant  breakers,  perfidious.— *  Atr6pyoug  destitute  of 
natural  affection.  The  writer  probably  refers  here,  to  the  usual  prac- 
tices among  the  heathen  of  exposing  young  children  to  perish,  when 
the  parents  had  more  of  them  than  they  thought  themselves  able  to 
maintain,  or  had  such  as  they  did  not  wish  to  take  the  trouble  of 
bringing  up.  Tertullian  (in  Apologetico)  repeats  this  accusation 
against  them  in  a  tremendous  manner:  "  .  .  .  .  qui  natos  sibi  liberos 
enecant  •  .  .  crudelius  in  aqua  spiritum  extorquetis,  aut  frigori  et 
fami  et  canibus  exponitis." — 'Amovdoug,  implacable,  qui  pactum  non 
admittiL  Some  manuscripts  (A.  B.  D.  E.  G.  et  al.)  omit  the  word; 
but  still  its  authority  does  not  seem  fairly  to  be  doubtful.  This  is 
a  well-known  trait  of  the  heathen  character,  exemplified  in  a  most 
striking  manner  by  the  Aborigines  of  this  country. — *  AviXtfifiMag,  des- 
titute of  compassion,  unmerciful.  What,  for  example,  are  or  were 
the  provisions  made  for  the  poor  and  suffering,  among  the  heathen? 

(32)  Oirmg  ....  tirtymng,  who  knowing  the  ordinance  of  God. 
'Evtyvforii  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  like  sense  with  yvfort g  in  ver.  21 ; 
see  the  remarks  on  this.  In  Rom.  ii.  14, 15,  Paul  asserts  that '  the 
heathen  who  have  no  written  law  (revelation),  are  a  law  to  them- 
selves, for  they  give  evidence  that  the  requisitions  of  the  divine  law 
are  written  upon  their  hearts.'  He  refers  of  course,  in  these  and 
the  like  expressions,  to  leading  and  principal  traits  of  moral  duty. 
So  in  our  text,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  as  knotting  God,  he 
means,  that  the  disclosures  made  respecting  God  in  the  works  of 
nature,  and  respecting  the  duties  which  he  demanded  of  them  in 
their  own  consciences  or  moral  sense,  were  of  such  a  kind  as  fairly 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  knowing  something  respecting  the 
great  outlines  of  duty,  and  of  rendering  them  inexcusable  for  ne- 
glecting it. 

Tb  hxamp**  statute,  ordinance,  precept.    The  Seventy  employ  it 
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often,  in  order  to  translate  the  Hebrew  p\  Q&?P9  *?$?.  The  use 
of  hxatupa  in  such  a  way,  seems  to  be  quite  Hellenistic.  Suidas, 
however,  defines  it  thus :  dixcuupara'  vo/uos,  frroXa/.  Clear  cases  of 
usage  in  such  a  sense,  are  I  Mace,  i.  13.  *om7v  ru  dtxaitipara  *-&»  Uvw 
and  Test.  XII.  Patriarch.,  miih  rk  dtxaiu/uara  Kvglov,  xai  wraxowiv  svroXag 
:  ©soy,  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudep.  I.  603. 

What  the  hxaivpa  or  ?n  is  which  the' heathen  knew  or  might 
have  known,  is  now  declared,  viz.,  on  o/ .  .  .  .  f/V/v,  that  they  who  do 
such  things  [such  as  he  had  just  been  mentioning],  are  worthy  of 
death.  As  the  affirmation  here  has  respect  to  those  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  knowledge  of  a  written  revelation,  so  death  can  hardly  be 
taken  in  the  full  and  exact  scriptural  sense  of  the  word ;  (on  this 
sense,  see  the  remarks  on  Rom.  v.  12).  It  must,  however,  be  taken 
in  a  sense  strictly  analogous  with  this,  viz.,  as  meaning  punishment, 
misery,  suffering.  The  very  nature  of  the  term  implies  this.  That 
the  word  Savarou  is  figuratively,  not  literally  employed  here,  is  suf- 
ficiently plain  from  an  inspection  of  the  catalogue  of  vices  which  the 
apostle  had  just  named.  Surely  he  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  all 
of  these  deserved  capital  punishment  from  the  civil  magistrate  in  the 
literal  sense;  and  that  this  was  a  case  so  plain,  that  the  heathen 
themselves  clearly  recognised  it. 

A  certain  degree  of  vitiosity  is  manifested,  by  the  commission  of 
crimes  or  the  practice  of  wickedness;  in  some  cases  a  very  high 
degree.  But  still,  in  many  cases  crimes  are  the  result  of  a  sudden 
impetus  of  passion  and  temptation,  in  the  midst  of  which  men  aban- 
don reflection.  It  requires,  therefore,  in  the  main,  a  higher  degree 
of  depravity  coolly  to  applaud  and  deliberately  to  justify  and  encour- 
age wickedness  already  committed  or  to  be  committed,  than  it  does 
to  commit  it  in  the  moment  of  excitement.  Hence  the  apostle  con- 
siders this  as  the  very  climax  of  all  the  charges  which  he  had  to 
bring  against  the  heathen,  that  they  not  only  plunged  into  acts  of 
wickedness,  but  had  given  their  more  deliberate  approbation  to  such 
doings.  Ov  (j*6vov  ....  vgaff<jov<fi,  not  only  do  the  same  things,  but 
even  commend  those  who  do  them.  It  is  often  the  case,  that  wicked 
men,  whose  consciences  have  been  enlightened,  speak  reproachfully 
of  others  who  practise  such  vices  as  they  themselves  indulge  in. 
Few  profligate  parents,  for  example,  are  willing  that  their  children 
should  sustain  the  same  character  with  themselves.  But  when  we 
find,  as  in  some  cases  we  may  do,  such  parents  encouraging  and 
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applauding  their  children  in  acts  of  wickedness,  ws  justly  consider 
it  as  evidence  of  tl*e  very  highest  kind  of  depravity. 

There  is  some  variety  in  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  and  Versions* 
as  to  iviyv6vrt$,  but  not  enough  to  render  its  authority  doubtful. 


It  is  of  such  depravity  as  this,  that  the  apostle  accuses  the  heathen. 
And  justly;  for  even  their  philosophers  and  the  best  educated  among 
them,  stood  chargeable  with  such  an  accusation.  For  example; 
both  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics  allowed  and  defended  voabtoatsria 
and  incest,  numbering  these  horrid  crimes  among  the  a&tfcpofa,  things 
indifferent.  Aristotle  and  Cicero  justify  revenge.  Aristotle  (Polit. 
I.  8)  represents  war  upon  barbarous  nations  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  species  of  hunting,  and  as  altogether  justifiable.  The  same  writer 
justifies  forcible  abortion,  Polit.  VII.  1 6.  Other  philosophers  repre- 
sent virtue  and  vice  as  the  mere  creatures  of  statute  and  arbitrary 
custom;  or  (to  use  the  words  of  Justin)  they  maintain,  w&g*  f7vas 
agtrw  prfii  xaxiav,  &6%p  di  povov  Tovg  avdguvovt  r\  aya&a  r\  xaxa  raura 
t}yeT<r$ai,  that  tliere  is  nothing  eWier  virtuous  or  vicious,  but  tfiat 
things  are  made  good  or  evil  merely  by  the  force  of  opinion. 

This  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  declaration  of  the  apostle ;  for  if 
philosophers  thought  and  reasoned  thus,  what  must  the  common  peo- 
ple have  done,  who  were  more  exclusively  led  by  their  appetites  and 
passions?  The  picture  is,  indeed,  a  dreadful  one;  it  is  truly  revolt- 
ing in  every  sense  of  the  word.  But  that  it  is  just,  nay,  that  it  ac- 
tually comes  short  of  the  real  state  of  things,  particularly  on  the 
score  of  impurity  and  cruelty,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  on  the 
part  of  any  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  ancient  state  of  the 
heathen  world,  and  of  Rome  in  particular.  Poets,  philosophers,  and 
historians,  have  confirmed  the  words  of  Paul:  and  the  relics  of  an- 
cient cities  in  Italy,  (in  pictures,  carvings,  statues,  &c.) — cities  de- 
stroyed near  the  time  when  the  apostle  lived — bear  most  ample  testi- 
mony to  what  he  has  said  of  their  lasciviousness  and  shameless  pro- 
fligacy. One  has  only  to  add,  with  the  deepest  distress,  that  in 
many  of  the  great  cities  of  countries  called  Christian,  there  is  fearful 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  abominations  practised  in  various 
respects,  which  even  exceed  any  inventions  of  heathen  depravity. 
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How  often  is  one  obliged  to  exclaim  with  the  apostle,  oageAwxf  v  avrov; 
o  0t6g  I    The  evidence  of  this  lies  in  more  than  beastly  degradation* 

It  has  frequently  been  asked,  whether  the  apostle  intended  here  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the  philosophers  and  sophists,  or  only  of  the  com- 
mon people:  whether  he  meant  to  say  that  all  the  heathen  were 
guilty  of  the  vices  which  he  names,  or  only  a  part  of  them,  &c.  The 
answer  to  these  questions  has  in  part  been  given  above;  and  as  to  the 
rest,  it  seems  not  to  be  difficult.  It  is  sufficiently  plain,  I  trust, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  Paul 
does  not  mean  to  assert  of  every  individual  among  the  heathen,  that 
he  stood  chargeable  with  each  and  every  crime  here  specified.  This 
is  impossible.  He  means  only  to  say,  that  these  and  the  like  vices 
(for  surely  they  were  guilty  of  many  others),  were  notorious  and 
common  among  the  heathen;  and  that  every  individual  capable  of 
sinning,  philosophers  and  common  people,  stood  chargeable,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  with  some  of  them.  In  this  way  he  makes 
out  a  part  of  his  main  proposition,  viz.  that  all  men  are  under  sin  ; 
consequently  that  all  are  in  a  lost  condition,  or  in  a  state  of  condem- 
nation. These  declarations  being  established,  it  follows  of  course 
that  all  men  need  a  Saviour,  and  can  be  delivered  from  the  curse  of 
the  divine  law,  only  by  means  of  atoning  blood,  which  procures  gratui- 
tous pardon  for  them. 

That  the  apostle  has  been  here  describing  the  heathen,  is  clear 
from  verses  20 — 23,  where  all  that  is  said  applies  in  its  proper  force 
only  to  them. 

That  the  heathen  had  a  moral  sense,  is  clear  from  Rom.  ii.  14, 
15.  One  may  even  suppose  it  to  be  probable  that  some  of  them  did, 
to  a  certain  extent,  obey  this  internal  law ;  at  least,  we  may  well 
suppose  that  they  could  obey  it.  This  seems  to  be  implied  in  Rom. 
ii.  26,  and  perhaps  in  Acts  x.  35.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  apostle 
grounds  his  charges  of  guilt  against  them.  They  knew,  at  least  they 
might  have  known,  that  what  they  did  was  against  the  law  of  nature, 
against  their  consciences,  against  their  internal  persuasion  with  re- 
spect to  right  and  wrong.  Consequently  they  were  verily  guilty  in 
the  sight  of  God;  not  for  transgressing  the  precepts  of  a  revelation 
never  made  known  to  them,  but  for  violating  a  law  that  was  within 
them,  and  shutting  their  eyes  against  the  testimony  of  the  natural 
world*  Most  clearly  and  fully  does  the  apostle  recognise  and  teach 
all  this,  Rom.  ii.  12 — 16,  26,  27.  Consequently  no  one  can  accuse 
God  of  injustice,  because  he  blames  and  condemns  the  heathen;  for 
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he  makes  the  law  which  was  known  to  them  the  measure  of  their 
blame  and  condemnation  (Rom.  ii.  12,  seq.),  and  not  a  revelation 
with  which  they  were  not  acquainted. 

When  this  subject,  therefore,  is  contemplated  in  its  full  and  proper 
light,  it  becomes  clear,  that  neither  the  accusations  of  the  apostle, 
nor  the  deductions  which  he  makes  from  them,  are  subject  to  any 
just  exception.  Thus  far  his  argument  is  good,  and  conclusive.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Gentiles  need  a  Saviour;  it  is  equally  clear  that 
they  need  gratuitous  justification,  and  that  they  must  perish  without 
such  a  provision  for  them.  It  remains  then  to  be  seen,  whether  the 
same  things  can  be  established  with  respect  to  the  Jews. 

On  the  method  of  establishing  the  declaration  which  the  apostle 
makes  concerning  the  depravity  of  the  Gentiles,  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  add  a  single  remark.  He  goes  into  no  formal  argument  In 
the  passage  which  we  have  been  considering,  he  does  not  even  appeal 
(as  he  sometimes  does,  Tit.  i.  12),  to  the  testimony  of  their  own 
writers.  The  ground  of  this  must  be,  that  the  facts  were  plain,  pal- 
pable, well  known,  and  acknowledged  by  all.  To  mention  them 
merely,  was  to  establish  his  allegation;  the  appeal  being  made  to  the 
certain  knowledge  of  every  reader.  In  particular,  he  was  well  as- 
sured that  the  Jewish  part  of  his  readers  would  call  in  question  none 
of  the  allegations  which  he  made  in  relation  to  the  vices  of  the 
Gentiles.  There  was  no  need,  therefore,  of  any  more  formal  proof 
on  the  present  occasion.  A  plain  statement  of  the  case  was  suffi- 
cient. We  shall  see  that  the  writer  occupies  more  time,  and  makes 
greater  effort,  to  confirm  his  declarations  respecting  the  Jews. 

Reiche,  in  his  recent  Commentary  (p.  173  seq.),  labours  to  show, 
that  the  giving  over  of  the  heathen  to  their  lusts,  Ac.,  must  mean  an 
active  hardening  of  them,  or  demoralization  of  them  on  the  part  of 
God.  This,  however,  he  does  not  consider  as  the  apostle's  real 
opinion,  but  only  his  argument  xai>  avfywrov,  L  e.,  in  conformity  with 
the  Jewish  prejudices  and  modes  of  argument  in  respect  to  the  hea- 
then. In  like  manner  he  considers  the  criminality  which  the  apostle 
attaches  to  idol-worship,  in  verses  21 — 25,  to  be  an  allegation  xa/ 
avdfutfov.  One  is  pained  to  meet  with  not  a  few  remarks  of  this  na- 
ture, in  a  work  as  valuable  in  many  respects  as  the  Commentary  of 
this  writer  is.  What  means  the  second  commandment?  And  what, 
all  the  zeal  testified  through  the  Old  Test,  against  the  sin  of  idol- 
worship  ?  And  how  was  the  apostle  to  convict  the  Gentiles  at  Rome, 
by  employing  a  mere  xar'  ar^anr©*,  Jewish  opinion  or  prejudice, as  an 
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argument  against  them  ?  Neither  the  frankness,  the  sincerity,  nor 
the  good  sense  of  the  apostle,  will  permit  me  to  accede  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Reiche. 


CHAP.  II.  1—29. 


The  apostle,  having  thus  concluded  his  short  but  very  significant  view  of  the  heathen  world, 
now  turns  to  address  Ids  own  nation,  the  Jews,  in  order  to  show  them  that  they  stood  in  need 
of  the  mercy  proffered  by  the  gospel,  as  really  and  as  mnch  as  the  Gentiles.  Bat  this  he  does  not 
proceed  to  do  at  once,  and  by  direct  address.  He  first  prepares  the  way  by  illustrating  and  en- 
forcing the  general  proposition,  that  all  who  have  a  knowledge  of  what  is  right,  and  approve  of 
it,  hot  yet  sin  against  it,  are  guilty;  and  as  really  so  (for  at  first  he  goes  no  farther  than  this)  as 
thows  who  are  so  blinded  as  not  to  see  the  loveliness  and  excellence  of  virtue,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  transgress  ics  precepts.  This  he  does  in  verses  1—10;  in  which,  although  he  had  the 
Jews  constantly  in  mind,  he  still  advances  only  general  propositions,  applicable  in  common  to 
them  and  to  others;  thus  preparing  the  way,  With  great  skill  and  judgment,  for  a  more  effectual 
charge  to  be  made  specifically  against  the  Jews,  in  the  sequel  of  his  discourse.  Such  a  view  at  Ids 
discourse  will  render  easy  the  solution  of  the  agitated  question :  Whom  does  Paul  address  in 
verses  1 — 8  ?  Le  Clerc  supposes  that  he  addresses  the  heathen  philosophers ;  but  Chrysostom, 
Tbeodoret,  and  Grotius,  and  others,  that  he  addresses  heathen  magistrates.  It  seems  quite  plain, 
at  least  to  my  miad,  that  he  directly  addresses  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  here,  nor 
any  other  particular  class  of  men;  but  that  he  employs  general  propositions  only,  in  the  verses, 
before  us;  and  this,  merely  lor  the  sake  of  preparing  the  way  to  convince  the  Jews,  and  to  show 
that  they  too,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  are  in  a  state  of  condemnation.  In  ver.  11  he  first  com- 
mences the  direct  attack  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  upon  the  Jews,  and  continues  It  more  or  less  di- 
rectly, to  chap.  Hi.  19. 

The  words  of  Turrethi  (Expos.  Epist  Paul!  ad  Rom.  In  cap.  II.)  are  so  much  to  my  purpose, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  them.  M  Postquam  ostendlsset  apostolus  epistobe  sua  captte  prlmo, 
Gentes  ex  propriis  operibus  justificarl  non  potuisse,  eo  quod  deploratissimus  eorum  status  esset ; 
Idem  jam  Judssis  capita  II.  demonstrare  aggreditur.  Yerum  id  fadt  dextre  nee  mediocri  solertla, 
statim  ne  nominatis  quidem  Judseis,  positisque  generallbus  prlnclplis,  quorum  veritatem  et  equi- 
tatem  negare  non  poterant;  quo  facto,  sensim  eorum  mentkmem  injicit;  tandemque  dlreete  eos 
compellat,  vividaque  et  pathetica  oratione  eorum  oonsdentiam  pungit,  facitque  ut  de  propriis 
peeoatis  votentes  nolentes  convineantur.  Et  in  his  quidem  omnibus,  deprimit  superdlium  Judss- 
orum,  qui  carters*  gentes  snmmo  contemptu  habebant,  Usque  se  longe  meliores  et  Deo  acoeptiores 
gknriabantur.  At  vero,  non  negatis  Jtidaorum  ad  eognittonem  quod  adtinet  pnerogativis,  osten- 
dit  eos,  ad  mores  quod  spectat,  que  pars  est  religionis  longe.  pracipua,  Gentibus  haudquaquam 
meliores  ralsse,  proindeque  Del  judido  et  damnation!  haud  minus  obnoxios  fore." 

So  far  as  the  contents  of  the  present  chapter  then  are  concerned,  we  have,  in  verses  1—8,  the 
general  considerations  already  named;  in  vers.  9— 16,  the  apostle  shows  that  the  Jews  must  be 
accountable  to  God  as  really  and  truly,  for  the  manner  In  which  they  treat  the  precepts  contained 
In  the  Scriptures,  as  the  heathen  for  the  manner  in  which  they  demean  themselves  with  respect  to 
the  law  of  nature;  and  that  each  must  be  judged,  at  last,  according  to  the  means  of  grace  and 
improvement  which  be  has  enjoyed. 

In  verses  17—19  he  advances  still  farther,  and  makes  a  direct  reference  ♦e»*he  Jew  fttono. 
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He  shows  here,  that  those  who  eln  against  higher  degrees  of  knowledge  imparted  by  revelation, 
must  be  more  guilty  than  those  who  have  offended  merely  against  the  laws  of  nature ;  i.  «.,  he 
plainly  teaches  the  doctrine,  that  guilt  is  proportioned  to  the  light  and  love  that  have  been  mani- 
fested, and  yet  been  abused.  The  very  precedence  in  knowledge,  of  which  the  Jews  were  so  proud 
and  so  prone  to  boast,  the  apostle  declares  to  bs  a  ground  of  greater  condemnation,  in  case  those 
who  possessed  it  sinned  against  it ;  a  doctrine  consonant  as  truly  with  reason  and  conscience,  as 
it  is  with  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures;  compare  John  iii.  19.  xv.  22—24.  ix.  41. 


(1)  A/5  ...  .  x£/W,  therefore  thou  art  witlwut  excuse,  0  man,  every 
one  that  condemneth,  or  whosoever  thou  art  that  condemneth.—Ato 
here  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  discussion.     The  point  of 
difficulty  respecting  it  is,  to  show  how  it  stands  connected  as  an  illa- 
tive particle,  with  the  preceding  discourse.     As  it  is  made  up  of  foot, 
and  o,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  word  is,  in  its  own 
proper  nature,  illative.    To  my  own  mind,  the  connection  appears  to 
be  thus:  *  Since  it  will  be  conceded,  that  those  who  know  the  or- 
dinances of  God  against  such  vices  as  have  been  named,  and  still 
practise  them  and  applaud  others  for  doing  so,  are  worthy  of  punish- 
ment; it  follows  (di6t  therefore)  that  all  who  are  so  enlightened  as  to 
disapprove  of  such  crimes,  and  who  still  commit  them,  are  even  yet 
more  worthy  of  punishment.'     The  apostle  here  takes  the  ground, 
that  those  who  were  so  enlightened  and  instructed  by  revelation  as 
to  condemn  the  vices  in  question,  would  of  course  sin  against  motives 
of  a  higher  kind  than  those  which  influenced  the  heathen  who  were 
possessed  of  less  light.    It  must  be  conceded,  indeed,  that  <n/vsudoxoD<r/ 
in  i.  32  is  designed  to  aggravate  the  description  of  the  guilt  which 
the  heathen  incurred,  (and  in  fact  it  does  so);  yet  it  will  not  follow, 
that  the  sin  of  these  heathen  would  not  have  been  still  greater,  had 
they  enjoyed  such  light  from  revelation,  as  would  have  led  them 
fully  to  condemn  those  very  sins  in  their  own  consciences,  while  they 
yet  practised  them.     The  main  point,  in  the  present  chapter,  seems 
to  stand  connected  principally  with  the  greater  or  less  light  as  to 
duty.     The  heathen  with  less  light  went  so  far  in  vice  as  even  to 
approve  and  applaud  it,  as  well  as  to  practise  it;  the  Jew  with  more 
light  was  led  irresistibly,  as  it  were,  to  condemn  such  sins,  but  with 
all  this  light,  and  against  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  conscience,  he 
violated  the  same  precepts  which  the  heathen  violated.    Now  what 
the  apostle  would  say,  is,  that  he  who  sins  while  he  possesses  light 
enough  to  condemn  the  vice  which  he  practises,  is  really  and  truly 
guilty,  as  well  as  he  who  sins  while  approving  it.     He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  his  readers  will  concede  the  point -which  he  has  asserted 
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respecting  the  guilt  of  the  heathen;  hence  he  draws  the  inference 
(h6),  that  on  the  like  grounds  they  must  condemn  every  one,  who, 
like  the  Jew,  sins  against  the  voice  of  his  conscience  and  against  his 
better  knowledge. 

In  like  manner  Flatt  (Comm.  iiber  d.  Homer)  makes  out  the  con- 
nection of  dio  here :  "  A/£  because  thou  knowest  rb  dtxaiupa  rtu  0eoO" 
because  thou  knowest,  that  according  to  the  divine  decision  they  are 
worthy  of  punishment  who  practise  such  vices;  because  thou  thyself 
dost  acknowledge  this  dixaiupa  0«oD*  so  thou  canst  not  excuse  thyself 
for  committing  the  like  sins." 

As  to  *ag  6  xf /W,  the  proposition  made  by  it  is  indeed  general; 
but  this  is  plainly  a  matter  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  He 
means  to  include  the  Jews  in  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  commences 
his  remarks  on  them  in  this  general  way,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
approaching  gradually  and  in  an  inoffensive  manner  the  ultimate 
point  which  he  has  in  view. 

'Ev  $  yty  ....  xaraxtfvue,  for  in  respect  to  the  same  thing  [which] 
thou  condemnest  in  another,  thou  passest  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  thyself;  or,  in  condemning  another,  thou  passest  sentence  on  thy- 
self,— 'Ef  $,  in  respect  to,  with  reference  to;  it  may  be  translated, 
because  that,  inasmuch  as,  like  the  Hebrew  ^0f3-.  The  latter 
method  would  represent  the  apostle  as  saying  :  'For  the  very  act  of 
condemning  another,  is  passing  sentence  upon  thyself.'  I  prefer  the 
former  method,  which  represents  him  as  saying :  '  Thou  who  con- 
demnest, dost  pass  sentence  on  thyself  in  respect  to  the  very  point 
which  is  the  subject  of  condemnation ;'  t.  e.,  thou  who  condemnest 
the  practice  of  the  vices  just  named,  inasmuch  as  thou  practisest  the  very 
same  vices,  thou  dost  come  under  thine  own  condemnation.  That 
*g/'t>a  has  oftentimes  the  same  sense  substantially  as  xaraxtfvo,  every 
good  lexicon  will  show.  Such  may  be  the  case  here ;  compare  Matt. 
vii.  1.  Luke  vi.  37.  Rom.  xiv.  3,  4,  10,  13,  22.  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  Col.  ii. 
16 ;  or  we  may  render  the  passage  thus :  '  With  that  [sentencej 
whieh  thou  dost  pass,9  or  '  while  thou  passest  sentence'  (fr  f>  while, 
Mark  ii.  19.  Luke  v.  3.  John  v.  7),  viz.  on  the  heathen,  '  thou 
dost  condemn  thyself.' 

The  ydg  in  this  clause  is  /a?  illustrantis  vel  confirmantis:  for  the 
sentiments  which  follow  are  designed  to  show,  that  mg  6  xtfmf  is  in- 
excusable, inasmuch  as  he  stands  chargeable  himself  with  the  very 
crimes  which  he  censures  in  others. 

Ta  y*£  .  .  .  .  6  ng/wr,  since  thou  who  condemnest,  doest  the  same 
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things.  The  apostle  asserts  this,  and  leaves  it  to  the  conscience  of 
his  readers  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  it,  and  to  make  the  applica- 
tion. He  has  not  yet  named  the  Jews ;  and  therefore  the  charge  is 
only  implied,  not  expressed.  As  in  the  case  where  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery  was  brought  before  the  Saviour,  and  he  said  to  her 
accusers :  "  He  that  is  without  sin,  let  him  cast  the  first  stone/'  and 
all  withdrew  because  of  conscious  guilt ;  so  here,  the  apostle  says : 
*  Every  one  who  condemns  the  heathen  for  the  crimes  specified,  [he 
was  well  aware  that  the  Jews  did  this  with  a  loud  voice],  condemns 
himself,  because  he  is  guilty  of  the  like  vices.9  How  is  this  shown  ? 
Not  by  any  arguments  or  testimonies ;  for  Paul  knew  that  these  were 
unnecessary.  He  knew  that  the  consciences  of  his  readers  would  at 
once  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  allegations.  Therefore  he  leaves 
it  to  their  consciences.  But  still,  external  testimony  to  the  facts 
alleged  is  not  wanting.  That  the  Jews  of  this  period  were  grossly 
corrupt,  is  certain  from  the  accusations  which  Jesus  so  often  brought 
against  them,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  We  may  make  the  appeal 
to  Josephus  also,  and  in  particular  to  the  description  which  he  gives 
of  Herod  and  his  courtiers. 

The  yaf  in  the  present  clause  is  also  inserted,  because  this  clause 
is  designed  to  confirm  the  preceding  one,  and  to  show  how  he  who 
judged  did  condemn  himself. 

(2)  Oldafitv  it  .  .  .  .  *ga<rtovrac,for  we  know  that  the  judgment  of  God 
is  according  to  truth,  against  those  who  do  such  things.  The  dt  here 
is  rather  difficult  of  interpretation.  A  proper  and  simple  continua- 
tive  of  discourse  it  may  occasionally  be ;  but  such  a  sense  without 
some  indication  of  diversity  or  antithesis,  is  not  usually  to  be  at* 
tached  to  it.  Not  unfrequently  it  assumes  the  place  of  a  causal 
particle,  and  is  equivalent  to  ydo ;  not  because  dt  of  itself  has  the  same 
signification  as  yaf,  but  because  it  connects  sentences,  or  parts  of 
sentences,  which  have  a  causal  relation.  'In  such  cases,'  says  Pas- 
sow,  '  it  may  be  translated  denn,'  i.  e.,  for,  since,  &c.  Here  I  take 
the  connection  of  thought  to  be  simply  this :  '  Thou  art  without  ex- 
cuse, who,  &c.'  .  »  .  i.  e.,  thou  shalt  not  escape  condemnation,  ifor 
we  know  that  the  judgment  of  God,  &c*  Eeiche  gives  hi  an  adver- 
sative sense ;  and  to  do  so,  he  makes  the  sentiment  opposed  to  be  the 
supposition  that '  God  would  not  judge  men.'  But  the  preceding 
context  does  not  supply  this;  and  the  above  method  of  interpretation, 
which  is  grounded  on  the  context,  is  more  simple  and  obvious,  and 
is  equally  conformed  to  idiom. — Kfaa  0*©5  means  sentence  of  con- 
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demnatzon  on  the  part  of  God,  0ioO  being  Genitivus  auctoris. — KocrA 
ilfikiavmsLy  be  construed  in  various  ways;  viz.  (1)  It  may  be  taken 
(as  usual  in  the  classics)  for  truly,  verily ;  i.  e.,  just  in  the  same  sense 
as  Ivrus,  aXjjdw;.  This  would  make  a  good  meaning  in  our  verse ;  but 
not  the  best.  (2)  It  may  mean  the  same  as  xar&  dtxaiotvvw,  agree- 
ably to  justice,  inasmuch  as  aXrjfata  often  means  vera  religionis  doc- 
trina,  vera  atque  salutaris  doctrina,  &c.  So  Beza,  Tholuck,  and 
others.  (3)  A  better  sense  still  seems  to  be,  agreeably  to  the  real  state 
of  things,  in  accordance  witli  truth  as  it  respects  the  real  character 
sustained  by  each  individual.  The  sentiment  then  is :  '  Think  not 
to  escape  the  judgment  of  God,  thou  who  condemnest  the  vices  of 
the  heathen,  and  yet  dost  thyself  practise  them ;  whatever  thy  claims 
to  the  divine  favour  on  account  of  thy  birth  or  thy  spiritual  advan- 
tages may  be,  remember  that  the  judgment  of  God  will  be  according 
to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  according  to  the  real  character  which 
thou  dost  sustain.'  I  prefer  this  method  of  interpretation,  as  it  ren- 
ders the  verse  more  significant,  while  the  usus  loquendi  is  fully  re- 
tained. 

Ti  rosavra,  such  tilings,  viz.  such  as  he  had  just  been  mentioning. 
Observe  that  the  apostle  does  not  accuse  the  xae  6  xg/wv  here  of  the 
very  same  things  in  all  respects,  (as  avrd  in  the  preceding  verse  might 
at  first  view  appear  to  intimate)  ;  but  he  speaks  of  him  who  con- 
demns as  doing  r*  rotaura.  Nor  is  it  to  be  understood  by  this,  that 
every  individual  among  the  Jews,  or  even  that  any  one,  was  charge- 
able with  eacli  and  every  vice  which  he  had  named.  Enough  that 
any  one  or  more  of  these  vices  might  be  justly  charged  on  all.  And 
even  if  it  could  be  said,  that  there  might  be  individuals  who  gave  no 
external  proofs  to  men  that  they  were  guilty  of  any  of  these  vices ; 
there  certainly  were  none  who  were  not  more  or  less  guilty,  in  the 
sense  in  which  our  Saviour  declares  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
that  men  may  be  guilty  of  murder  and  adultery,  t.  e.,  spiritually,  in- 
ternally, mentally. 

(3)  A«7/£r,  bt .  .  . .  ©••£  dost  thou  not  think  this,  tfien,  0  man,  who 
condemnest  those  that  do  such  things,  and  doest  the  very  same  things, 
that  thou  shall  escape  the  judgment  of  God?  As,  says  Flatt,  appears 
to  stand  for  *vr  but  why,  he  has  not  shown.  Bretschneider  has  bet- 
ter explained  it  in  his  lexicon :  il  AS .  . .  .  addit  vim  interrogationi" 
A*  being  in  its  proper  nature  adversative,  it  is  very  naturally  em- 
ployed in  replies,  answers,  or  questions  which  are  designed  to  be  in 
opposition  to  something  which  another  may  have  said,  or  may  be 
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supposed  to  cherish  in  his  thoughts.  It  gives  energy  to  the  reply  in 
Greek;  but  it  cannot  always  be  translated  into  our  own  idiom,  whose 
particles  are  often  so  insignificant  compared  with  the  Greek  ones.  In 
the  present  case,  I  know  not  what  can  be  done  with  hi  better  than  to 
render  it  then,  which  makes  the  sentence  in  English  approach  very 
near  to  the  energetic  form  of  the  Greek. 

The  sense  of  the  verse  appears  to  be  as  follows:  'Thou  who 
condemnest  others  for  vicious  indulgences  and  still  dost  thyself  prac- 
tise the  same,  dost  thou  suppose,  that  while  they  cannot  escape  thy 
condemning  sentence,  thou  canst  escape  the  sentence  of  him  who 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  t  *  Well  has  Chrysostom 
paraphrased  it:  rb  oh  ovx  i%tyvytg  xgi/M*,  xai  rb  rou  @soD  3/ap«u£ij;  thou 
hast  not  escaped  thine  own  condemnation;  and  shalt  thou  escape  that 
of  God  f 

(4)  "H  «0  .  .  .  .  xaratyovtTg,  or  dost  thou  despise  his  abounding 
goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering  ?  The  word  v\»vrog 
is  often  employed  by  Paul  in  order  to  designate  abundance,  copious- 
ness ;  e.  g.,  Eph.  i.  7.  ii.  7.  i.  18.  iii.  16.  Bom.  ix.  23.  xi.  33,  et  alibi. 
The  Seventy  frequently  employ  it  to  translate  P&n  and  <>?•  Here 
kXoutou  supplies  the  place  of  an  adjective,  and  means  abundant  or 
abounding ;  comp.  Heb.  Gramm.  §  440.  b. 

Xgwrorrirog,  kindness,  benignity.  'Avo^tj;,  literally  holding  in,  i.  e.9 
checking  or  restraining  indignation,  forbearing  to  manifest  displeasure 
against  sin.  Max^oSvfiiag,  longanimitas,  D£K  7p«  slowness  to  anger, 
forbearance  to  punish.  Both  words  (a^^  and  paxgofop/ag)  are  of 
nearly  the  same  import,  and  serve,  as  synonymes  thus  placed  usually 
do,  to  give  intensity  to  the  expression.  The  meaning  is  as  if  the 
apostle  had  said:  '  Despisest  thou  his  abounding  kindness  and  dis- 
tinguished forbearance  to  punish  V 

Karapgoviu  means  to  treat  with  contempt,  either  by  word  or  by 
deed.  The  apostle  means  to  say  here,  that  all  the  distinguished 
goodness  which  the  6  xtfmv  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  his  superior 
light,  was  practically  neglected  and  contemned  by  him,  inasmuch  as 
he  plunged  into  the  same  vices  which  the  ignorant  heathen  prac- 
tised. 

9Ayvouv  ....  uya,  not  acknowledging  tliat  the  goodness  of  God 
leadetli  thee  to  repentance.  'Ayvo&v  in  the  sense  of  not  recognizing  or 
acknowledging.  Thmxu  and  the  Hebrew  £C  often  mean  to  recognize, 
to  acknowledge;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  lexicons. — Tb  x&i****  *•  q«> 
•XjZnGTorng,  by  a  common  usage  of  the  Greek  tongue;  compare  rb  ytwirb 
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in  i.  19.— 'Ay*/,  leads;  but  as  verbs  often  designate  a  tendency 
towards  the  action  which  they  usually  designate,  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cific action  itself,  so  here  the  tendency  or  fitness  to  accomplish  the 
end  is  designated;  compare  John  v.  21,  e/s/g*/,  has  the  power  or  fac- 
ulty to  raise  up;  £«<wro/8S  has  the  power  of  giving  life;  Rom.  i.  21, 
ywwff,  having  opportunity  to  know.  The  sentiment  is,  that  the 
goodness  of  God  which  the  6  xg.W  enjoys  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
which  is  manifested  so  highly  in  his  forbearance  to  punish,  is  in- 
tended to  teach  him  gratitude  for  his  blessings,  and  of  course  sorrow 
(jLtrdwiav)  for  his  offences  in  respect  to  that  course  of  conduct  which 
such  a  principle  would  dictate.  Let  the  reader  compare,  for  the  sake 
of  deeply  impressing  on  his  mind  so  important  and  striking  a  sen- 
timent, the  passages  in  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  Ezek.  xviii.  23,  32.  xxxiii.  11. 

(5)  Karct  ds  .  .  .  .  r.c  gd/ar,  according  to  thine  obstinacy,  however, 
and  impenitent  hearty  or  according  to  thy  hard  and  impenitent  heart. 
As  naturally  connects  sentences  or  clauses  which  are  more  or  less 
antithetic;  but  the  antithesis  is  sometimes  implied  merely,  by  what 
is  said  in  the  context,  and  not  expressed.  Here  1  take  the  antithetic 
sentiment  to  be:  "  Thou  art  indeed  hoping  to  escape  the  judgment 
of  God,  but  instead  of  this  thou  art  heaping  up  treasures  of  wrath, 
&cP  As,  here  rendered  however,  naturally  refers  back  to  ver.  3,  and 
is  properly  adversative  to  the  thought  which  the  impenitent  man 
cherishes.  Vxkntfrns  means  insensibility  of  heart  or  mind,  a  state  in 
which  one  is  not  duly  affected  by  considerations  presented  to  his 
mi:  d. — '  Afitraf6rirov  xaohiav  means  a  heart  not  so  affected  as  to 
sorrow  for  sin,  through  the  goodness  of  God  which  is  designed  to 
produce  such  an  effect.  It  is  by  such  spiritual  insensibility  or  stu- 
pidity, that  a  sinner  is  aggravating  his  condemnation  ;  so  the  next 
clause. 

QntavtfZui  .  .  .  .  roO  etov,  thou  art  treasuring  up  for  thyself  wrath 
in  the  day  of  wrath,  when  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  shall  be 
revealed.  Orjaavpfyig,  to  treasure  up,  i.  e.,  to  lay  up  in  store,  to  accu- 
mulate, to  increase.  In  the  choice  of  this  term,  there  is  a  tacit 
reference  of  the  mind  to  the  preceding  roD  xXovrov  rrj$  £f  jjtfronjroc* — 
l.i*\tr(p%  for  thyself,  Dativus  incommodi  (as  grammarians  say)  ;  com- 
pare Bom.  xiii.  2.  Matt,  xxiii.  31.  James  v.  3.  See  N.  Test.  Gramm. 
§  104.  2,  Note  1. — 'O^v,  wrath,  includes  also  the  punishment  which 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  wrath.  A  day  of  punishment  is  called. 
in  the  Old  Testament,  VT^  W,  m  DV,  nw  *)«  tfr,  i.  e.,  a  day  when 
the  displeasure  of  Jehovah  is  manifested. 
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*£y  w*ef<?  *£7fc>  *•  *.,  h^v  [rfa  fao/M  rqr]  sy  ija«£«  ^yfo  indignation  that 
will  be  shown  or  executed  in  the  day  of  indignation,  or  punishment, 
— Kai  a«roxaXu>}/<wf  xa/  dizcuoxgtt/ag  may  be  taken  as  a  Hendiadys,  and 
rendered  of  revealed  righteous  judgment  The  meaning  is :  i  When 
God's  righteous  judgment  shall  be  revealed,  t.  e.,  in  the  great  day  of 
judgment.'  Griesbach,  with  a  majority  of  MSS.,  omits  the  second 
/mi  which  makes  the  reading  more  facile. 

(6)  *Of  airoduHfu  ....  avrtu,  who  will  render  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  works,  i.  e.,  who  will  make  retribution  to  every  man,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  his  conduct.  The  sequel  shows  what  distinc 
tion  the  supreme  Judge  will  make  between  men  of  different  charac- 
ters. v£f7«  means  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  all  the  developments 
which  a  man  makes  of  himself,  whether  by  outward  or  inward 
actions;  compare  John  vi.  27.  Rev.  xiv.  13.  xxiL  12,  The  word  is 
indeed  more  commonly  used  to  designate  somethnig  done  externally; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  sense.  Thus  tgya  vojuuv  means 
any  work  which  the  law  demands;  t^ya  0soO  means  such  works  as 
God  requires;  and  in  cases  of  this  nature  it  will  not  be  said,  I  trust, 
that  God  and  his  law  do  not  require  any  thing  but  external  works. 
It  is  truly  surprising  to  see  how  many  theories  respecting  future  re- 
ward, have  been  made  from  this  verse.  The  apprehension  that  Paul 
here  contradicts  salvation  by  grace,  and  makes  it  to  depend  on  the 
merit  of  works,  has  no  good  foundation.  The  good  works  of  the  re- 
generate are  imperfect.  No  man  loves  God  with  all  his  heart  and 
his  neighbour  as  himself.  But  there  is  some  real  goodness  in  the 
works  of  the  truly  sanctified;  and  this  will  be  rewarded,  imperfect  as 
it  is,  not  on  the  ground  of  law  (which  would  demand  entire  perfection), 
but  on  the  ground  of  grace,  which  can  consistently  reward  imperfect 
good  works.  Thus  the  grace  of  the  gospel  and  the  reward  here  pro- 
mised to  good  works,  are  altogether  consistent.  But  those  who  re- 
main impenitent  and  unbelieving,  stand  simply  on  law-ground  as  to 
acceptance,  and  must  therefore  be  punished  according  to  the  measure 
of  their  sins. 

(7)  Toft  fLh  .  .  .  .  a/wv/ov,  to  tJiose  who  by  patient  continuance  or 
perseverance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immor- 
tality, or  immortal  glory  and  honour,  [he  will  render]  eternal  Ufe  or 
happiness. — 'To-o^*^  means  perseverance  or  patient  continuance* — 
Kara,  before  the  Accusative,  frequently  designates  the  modus  in 
which  any  thing  is  done,  or  the  state  and  condition  in  which  it  is ; 
e.  g.,  %aru.  ra&¥,  xara  £3x©v,  xara  ymen,  &c. — "JLoyov  here  has  the  epithet 
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ayafou,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  generic  Zgya  used  in  the 
preceding  verse. 

GJ&p*  xaJ  npw  xai  &$6a£*fav  is  cumulative  or  intensive;  t.  e.,  it 
expresses  happiness  or  glory  of  the  highest  kind.  We  may  trans- 
late the  phrase  thus:  immortal  glory  and  honour,  making  afda^siav 
an  adjective  to  the  other  nouns ;  or  we  may  render  it,  glorious  and 
honourable  immortality,  or  honourable  and  immortal  glory.  I  prefer 
the  first.  The  idea  is,  indeed,  substantially  the  same  in  all;  but  all 
do  not  seem  equally  congruous  as  to  the  method  of  expression.  The 
joining  of  rtw  and  &6%a  in  order  to  express  intensity,  is  agreeable 
to  a  usage  which  is  frequent  in  the  New  Testament;  e.  </.,  1  Tim.  i. 
17.  Heb.  ii.  7,  9.  2  Pet.  i.  17.  Apoc.  iv.  9,  11.      So  the  Hebrew, 

t  t: 

The  interpretation  given  above  is  the  usual  one,  for  substance, 
adopted  by  the  great  body  of  the  commentators.  But  Reich e  strenu- 
ously contends  for  the  following  arrangement:  ro%  /x,sv  [cHrodurt/],  xatf 
fanpf  m)v  igyov  ayaQov,  do'£av  xai  rifiilv  xai  apQagtsav,  tyrova  ^ufa  aluv/ov,  l.  e., 
'  to  those  [will  he  render],  according  to  their  perseverance  in  well- 
doing, glory  and  honour  and  immortality,  [even  to  those  who]  seek 
eternal  life.'  But  when  he  says,  in  defence  of  this,  that  it  is  incon- 
gruous to  speak  of  seeking  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,  and 
therefore  Z^roZct  must  be  joined  with  £w^  aswsw,  I  acknowledge  my- 
self incapable  of  perceiving  the  weight  of  his  argument.  What  is 
glory,  but  future  happiness?  What  is  honour,  but  the  divine  appro- 
bation? And  what  is  immortality,  but  the  perpetuity  of  these? 
And  what  is  there  more  incongruous  in  seeking  these,  than  in  seek- 
ing £uf,v  aiu>vto¥?  thrift,  means  to  labour  for,  earnestly  to  desire,  to 
strive  for  with  effort ;  and  all  this  the  Christian  certainly  may  and 
must  do,  in  respect  to  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality.  The 
suggestion,  that '  to  seek  after  immortality  would  have  no  sense,  be- 
cause we  are  and  must  be  immortal,'  does  not  apply  in  this  case ;  for 
it  is  not  after  immortality  simply  considered  that  we  are  to  seek,  but 
after  an  immortality  of  glory  and  honour.  Besides,  there  is  such  an 
unnatural  chasm  between  ro/fc  and  tyrota,  in  case  we  adopt  the  inter- 
pretation of  Reiche,  as  should  be  admitted  only  from  necessity; 
which  does  not  here  exist. 

The  pip  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  is  the  filv  Tgcraetu;,  i.  e.,  piv 
designating  the  protasis  in  a  sentence;  the  av6du<ftg  here  is  verse  8, 
which  commences  with  ts  apodotic,  i.  e.,  marking  the  apodosis,  and 
standing  as  the  counter-part  of  /&«  in  verse  7. 
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(8)  Toft  &  s%  spOtiuc  but  to  those  who  are  contentious.  *Ex  («£)  be- 
fore the  Genitive  of  a  noun,  is  often  employed  as  an  adjective  in  de- 
signating some  particular  description  of  persons  or  things.  Thus 
o  ig  oujavou  =  ovouvio?  n  sxpvttut,  natural;  rbv  ix  vfarsuc  credens ;  o  s£ 
vpvv,  yours;  oi  ix  irtprofiTje,  the  circumcised;  so  the  classical  oi  ix  <rroa^ 
&c.  The  objections  of  Glockler  against  such  a  sense  of  i£,  have  no 
good  foundation.  The  apostle  means  here  to  designate  those  who 
contend  against  God,  or  rebel  against  him.  The  Seventy  use  fg **/£« 
in  order  to  translate  n"3?,  Deut.  xxi.  20.  xxxi.  27.  What  it  means, 
moreover,  is  explained  in  the  next  clause  by  dirnBovei.  The  deriva- 
tion of  sgidt/at  from  ipQtvu,  to  work  in  wool,  to  make  parties,  &c.,  is 
quite  unnatural.  It  doubtless  comes  from  %/;,  if  s4/£a,  as  the  sense  of 
the  word  in  the  N.  Test,  clearly  shows. 

Kai  aKfiOovat  ....  dd/x/qt,  and  are  disobedient  to  the  truth,  but  obe- 
dient to  unrighteousness.  Here  (in  a  subordinate  member  of  the 
apodosis  of  the  sentence  begun  in  verse  7)  is  a  second  p'ev  which  is 
protaticy  and  another  d's  apodotic.  The  contrast  of  the  two  respective 
clauses  in  which  they  stand,  is  made  very  plain  by  anuQoixsi  and  o-s/dt. 
fiivoti.  The  exact  expression  of  this  piv  and  3s,  cannot  be  made  out 
by  any  translation  which  the  English  language  will  permit.  We 
have  no  words  capable  of  designating  such  nice  shades  of  relation  as 
fi'sv  and  hi  signify  here,  and  in  like  cases;  shades  very  plain  and 
palpable  indeed  to  the  practised  critic  in  Greek,  who,  however,  is 
still  left  without  the  power  of  expressing  them  in  his  own  vernacular 
language.  I  have  not  in  this  case  attempted  an  exact  translation, 
for  the  reason  just  mentioned.  The  nearest  to  the  original  that  I 
am  able  to  come,  is  by  the  following  version :  even  tliose  who  disobey 
indeed  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness.  How  imperfect  an 
exhibition  this  is  of  the  nicer  colouring  of  the  Greek  expression, 
every  one  must  feel  who  has  "dia  rfo  t£/v  rd  afoOrirfjgia  yiyv/Avaepiva 
irgbg  didxpaiv." 

'  AXriQiia  here  means  true  doctrine.  As  the  proposition  of  the 
apostle  is  general  here,  i.  e.9  as  it  respects  all,  whether  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles, who  disobey  the  precepts  of  religion  and  morality,  so  dXij0«/a 
must  be  taken  in  a  latitude  that  embraces  the  truth  of  both  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  On  the  other  hand  adixiq,  means  that  which 
is  unrighteous,  that  which  the  truthforbids,  it  being  here  (as  in  i.  18) 
the  antithesis  of  detect. 

'Of/i)  xai  'Svpog,  indignation  and  wrath.  Ammonius  says,  3u/xof  piv 
ten  *g6excugo$,  Iff)  dt  v$\vx£6vtog  /jwwxaxia,  i.  e.y  Sufiog  is  of  short  dura- 
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Hotly  but  hf/fi  is  a  long-continued  remembrance  of  evil.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  no  important  difference  between  the  two  words,  both 
meaning  excitement,  the  feeling  of  strong  excitement,  indignation,  &c. 
In  the  case  before  us,  the  expression  appears  to  be  merely,  intensive; 
which  (as  usual)  is  effected  by  the  accumulation  of  synonymous 
terms.  In  respect  to  the  construction  of  these  nouns  in  the  Nomina- 
tive case,  it  is  an  evident  departure  from  the  structure  in  the  preced- 
ing verse,  where  £«i)v  a/wwov  is  in  the  Accusative  governed  by 
am&wrts  understood.  Here  b^  %a)  Svpos  are  the  Nominative  to 
Uovrat  implied.  Such  departures  in  the  latter  portion  of  a  sentence, 
from  a  construction  employed  in  the  former  part  of  it,  grammarians 
call  arax6\udov  which  means,  that  a  construction  begun,  is  not  fol- 
lowed up  or  completed  in  the  like  manner. 

(9)  0X/«4//£  *a/  (frtv^tapia  are  words  which  correspond  to  hgyii  xal 
%/**&  and  designate  the  effect  of  the  latter.  The  meaning  is,  intense 
anguish,  great  suffering.  The  literal  sense  of  the  words,  according 
to  their  etymology,  would  be  pressure  and  narrowness  or  want  of 
room  ;  but  the  literal  sense  is  abandoned,  and  the  tropical  one  here 
employed.  It  is  evident,  at  first  sight,  that  the  ninth  verse  is  a 
repetition  of  the  general  sentiment  contained  in  verse  8;  while  the 
10th  verse  repeats  the  sentiment  of  verse  7.  This  repetition,  how- 
ever, is  evidently  introduced  with  the  design  of  making  a  specific 
application  of  the  threatening,  and  of  showing  definitely  whom  the 
apostle  means  to  include  in  what  he  had  said. 

The  construction  in  verse  8  is  followed  in  verse  9;  inasmuch  as 
Uttras  is  plainly  implied  after  ^Xi-^tg  xai  artvo^u^a.  These  two  words, 
used  in  the  way  of  expressing  intense  suffering,  are  often  joined  by 
classic  writers :  and  so  in  Hebrew  we  have  ^iJ^H  *T[X  Is.  xxx.  6. 

'£«•;  irattav  •v|/«^»  avfyuxov,  [great  distress  shall  be]  upon  every  soul 
of  man,  L  e.9  upon  every  man.  In  Hebrew,  the  soul  of  the  righteous, 
of  the  wicked,  of  the  poor,  of  the  rich,  of  the  hungry,  of  the  thirsty, 
&c.,  means  the  righteous,  the  wicked,  &c.  So  here,  the  soul  of  man 
means  man ;  i.  e.,  by  metonymy,  a  leading  or  conspicuous  part  of 
man,  is  put  for  the  whole  person. — 'lovdafov  ....  'EXXjjvo^,  first  of 
the  Jew,  and  then  of  the  Greek ;  t.  e,,  the  Jew,  to  whom  a  revelation 
has  been  imparted,  shall  be  judged  and  punished  first  in  order,  be- 
cause he  sustains  a  peculiar  relation  to  revealed  truth  which  calls 
for  this;  compare  i.  16.  Here  the  apostle  comes  out  and  openly 
shows,  that  what  he  had  been  thus  far  saying  only  in  general  terms, 
w  applicable  to  Jews  as  well  as  to  Greeks. 
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("10)  Alga  it  ...  .  'EAtopi,  but  glory,  and  tumour,  and  peace,  to 
evert/  one  who  doeth  good,  first  to  the  Jew,  and  then  to  the  Greek. 
That  is,  both  threatenings  and  rewards  are  held  out  to  the  Jews  and 
Greeks,  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  condition.  With  God 
there  is  no  «go*AMnXi|>|/fa.  This  verse  is  a  repetition  of  verse  7,  with 
the  addition  of  'lovdaiov  n  icfirw  xai  *EXX*jfoc  But  here  f/giyn)  is 
substituted  for  a<p$agria¥  there.  The  meaning  of  sitfvri  can  be  best 
made  out  by  considering  it  as  the  opposite  of  that  enmity  and  dis- 
quietude in  which  unsanctified  men  are  involved,  as  it  respects  God. 
We  might  translate,  but  happiness  glorious  and  honourable,  &c. 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  is  plain.  Intensity  of  affirmation  is 
intended. 

(11)  Ov  yai . .  .  .  0ttji,for  with  God  there  is  no  partiality,  or  no 
respect  of  persons.  The  Hebrew  D^B  Ke>3  means  to  deal  partially, 
to  look  not  at  things,  but  at  persons,  and  pass  sentence  accordingly. 
The  phrases  fl^foaiyov  Xafifidmv  or  fiksKuv,  and  also  ffgortucoX^/a,  are 
entirely  Hebraistic  in  their  origin;  the  classic  writers  never  employ 
them.  The  apostle  here  explicitly  declares,  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  general  principle  which  he 
had  laid  down,  the  Jew  as  well  as  the  Greek  being  the  proper 
subject  of  it.  The  /ag  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  is  yog  confir- 
mantis  ;  t.  e.,  '  it  will  be  that  the  one  shall  be  punished  and  the  other 
rewarded  according  to  divine  declaration,  for  (yaj)  there  is  no  par- 
tiality, &c.' 

(12)  A  confirmation  or  explanation  of  what  he  had  just  said  in 
the  preceding  verse;  for  if  God  judges  every  man  according  to 
the  advantages  which  he  has  enjoyed,  then  there  is  no  partiality 
in  his  proceedings ;  and  that  he  does,  the  present  verse  explicitly  de- 
clares. 

"Offo/  ya%  ....  aa-oXoDwa/,  since  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  a 
revelation,  sliall  perish  without  a  revelation.  Nfyioc,  like  the  Hebrew 
fntaj  often  means  the  Scriptures,  the  revealed  law  ;  e.  g^  Matt.  xii.  5. 
xxii.  36.  Luke  x.  26.  John  viii.  5,  17.  1  Cor.  xiv.  21.  Gal.  iii.  10. 
Matt.  v.  18.  Luke  xvi.  17.  John  vii.  49,  et  alibi.  Here  most  plainly 
it  means  the  revealed  law,  revelation,  or  the  Scriptures;  for  verse  15 
asserts  directly  that  the  heathen  were  not  destitute  of  all  law,  but 
only  of  an  express  revelation.  The  classical  sense  of  avo/i^c  would 
be  unlawfully,  =  veafavSpuc  But  plainly  this  meaning  is  here  out  of 
question. 

'Avoftue  avoXovvrai  means,  that,  when  adjudged  to  be  punished,  they 
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shall  not  be  tried  by  the  precepts  of  a  revealed  law  with  which  they 
have  never  been  acquainted,  but  by  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature 
which  were  written  on  their  own  hearts ;  see  veree  15. 

KaJ  leu  ....  xpMiffovrat,  and  so  many  as  have  sinned  under  revela- 
tion, will  be  condemned  by  revelation.  Here  ytfiot  is  employed  in  the 
sense  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  'Ei  ^^  in  a  state  of 
law,  L  e.y  of  revealed  law  or  revelation,  with  h  conditionis,  as  we 
may  call  it ;  for  lv  is  often  put  before  nouns  designating  the  state,  con- 
dition, or  relation  of  persons  or  things;  see  Bretschn.  Lex. fy  No.  5. 
It  is  equivalent  to  tm/ioi,  1  Cor.  ix.  21,  vSpov  s^owa,  Rom.  ii.  14.  The 
sentiment  is,  that  those  who  enjoyed  the  light  of  revelation  (as  the 
Jews  had  done)  would  be  condemned  by  the  same  revelation,  in  case 
they  had  been  transgressors.  The  Seos  employed  in  this  verse  is  of 
the  most  general  signification  =  quicunque;  o/V/v«;  would  have  a  rela- 
tive and  limited  sense. 

(13)  This  declaration  is  followed  by  another  which  is  designed  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  it,  and  which  is  therefore  introduced  with  ano- 
ther ydg  (/og  illustrantis  et  confirmantis).  Oj  yu%  ....  bixcu- 
vtifccffrcu,  for  not  ilwse  who  hear  the  law  are  just  with  God,  but  those 
who  obey  the  law  shall  be  justified;  i.  e.,  not  those  to  whom  a  revela- 
tion has  been  imparted,  and  who  hear  it  read,  are  counted  as  righteous 
by  their  Maker  and  Judge,  but  those  who  obey  the  law  shall  be 
counted  righteous.  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  oi  axpara)  rou  vfaou, 
because  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read  in 
public,  but  many  of  them  did  not  individually  possess  copies  of  the 
sacred  volume  which  they  could  read.  The  sentiment  is:  'Not 
those  who  merely  enjoy  the  external  privilege  of  a  revelation,  have 
any  just  claim  to  divine  approbation ;  it  is  only  those  who  obey  the 
precepts  of  such  a  revelation,  that  have  any  ground  to  expect  this. 

(14)  To  this  sentiment  the  apostle  seems  to  have  anticipated  that 
objections  would  be  made.  He  goes  on  to  solve  them,  or  rather  to 
prevent  them  by  anticipation.  He  had  said  that  Jew  and  Gentile, 
without  distinction,  would  come  under  condemnation  for  disobedience 
to  the  divine  law,  and  also  be  rewarded  for  obedience  (verses  9, 10); 
he  had  declared  that  there  is  no  partiality  with  God,  and  that  all 
would  be  judged  by  the  precepts  of  law  (verses  11,  12);  he  had  in- 
timated that  those  who  were  the  hearers  of  the  law  (the  Jews)  would 
not  on  that  account  be  accepted,  but  only  those  who  obey  it.  It  was 
natural  now  for  some  objector  to  say :  i  1? he  Gentiles  have  no  reve- 
lation or  law;  and  therefore  this  statement  cannot  be  applied  to  them, 
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or  this  supposition  cannot  be  made  in  relation  to  them.'  The  answer 
to  this  is,  that  the  Gentiles  have  a  law  as  really  and  truly  as  the 
Jews,  although  it  is  not  written  on  parchment,  but  on  the  tablets  of 
their  hearts.  That  verse  14  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that 
the  Gentiles  are  under  a  law,  in  the  same  manner  as  verse  13  (w 
axgoara)  rov  vSpov)  is  designed  to  show  that  the  Jews  are  under  a  law, 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  The  yty  then  in  verse 
14.  is  ya%  illustrantis  et  confirmantis. 

An  objection  to  this  has  often  been  made,  viz.  that  in  this  way  we 
may  represent  the  apostle  as  affirming,  that  there  were  some  of  the 
heathen  who  did  so  obey  the  law  as  to  be  just  before  God.  But  this 
is  a  mistake.  The  apostle  no  more  represents  the  heathen  as  actually 
attaining  to  this  justification  here,  than  he  represents  the  Jew  as  ac- 
tually attaining  to  it  in  verse  13.  Surely  he  does  not  mean  to  say 
in  verse  13,  that  there  are  any  Jews  who  are  actually  a-o/jjra/  rov  vSpov 
in  the  sense  which  he  attaches  to  this  phrase:  compare  chap.  iii.  19, 
20,  23,  27,  30,  31.  He  is  merely  illustrating  a  principle,  in  both 
cases.  The  Jew  expected  justification  on  account  of  his  external 
advantages.  '  No,'  says  the  apostle, '  this  is  impossible;  nothing  but 
entire  obedience  to  the  divine  law  will  procure  justification  for 
you,  so  long  as  you  stand  merely  on  your  own  ground.  And  here 
the  heathen  may  make  the  like  claims.  If  you  say  that  a  heathen 
man  has  no  law,  because  he  has  no  revelation  ;  still  I  must  insist 
that  he  is  in  as  good  a  condition  with  respect  to  actual  justification, 
as  you  Jews  are ;  for  although  he  has  no  Scripture  (and  in  this 
respect,  no  law),  yet  he  has  an  internal  revelation  inscribed  on  his 
heart,  which  is  a  rule  of  life  to  him,  and  which,  if  perfectly  obeyed, 
would  confer  justification  on  him,  as  well  and  as  truly  as  entire 
obedience  to  the  written  law  could  confer  it  upon  you.  The  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  in  both  cases.  You  can  claim  no  pre-eminence  in 
this  respect.' 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  apostle  is  only  laying  down,  or  illus- 
trating a  principle  here,  not  relating  a  historical  fact ;  and  this 
being  duly  apprehended,  all  difficulty  about  the  sentiment  of  the 
passage  is  removed.  Certainly  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  ver.  1 4, 
than  must  arise  in  regard  to  the  voinra)  rov  vlpov  of  ver.  13.  The 
writer  means  to  say  neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  the  Gentiles  may 
have  the  same  kind  of  claims  to  be  actually  justified  before  God  as  Uie 
Jews  (which  of  course  has  an  important  bearing  on  ver.  11)  ;  but, 
as  the  sequel  shows  most  fully,  neither  Jew  nor   Gentile  has  any 
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claim  at  all  to  justification,  since  both  have  violated  the  law  under 
which  they  have  lived. 

*£<«/  ....  voiji,  do  in  their  natural  state  such  things  as  revelation 
requires.  *utf/&  in  a  classical  sense,  means  the  nature  or  natural 
state  of  a  thing,  the  natural  condition  of  any  thing ;  just  in  the  same 
way  as  we  use  the  word  nature  in  our  own  language ;  e.  g.f  the 
Greeks  said  o  xaro\  <pv<tiv  Sdvarog,  natural  death ;  b  xaro\  fxxftv  <rar^, 
natural  father;  <pv<sn  %xu  7*»**fa',  it  naturally  happens,  &o.  In  the 
veree  before  us,  p  fats  is  equivalent  to  r<fc  p)  *6pov  t^ra'  i.  e.,  it  desig- 
nates those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  only  precepts  of  natural 
religion,  and  were  destitute  of  a  special  revelation.  In  respect  to 
the  dative  case  (<p u<r« /),'  it  is  the  common  method  to  which  the'Greeks 
have  recourse,  in  order  to  express  the  state  or  condition  of  any  thing ; 
i  e.,  Datitms  conditionis.  As  to  ra  rou  vSpov,  it  means  either  i^ya  y6>ou 
(see  ver.  15),  or  else  bixcu^ara  vfaov,  &c.  T/wse  things  belonging 
to  the  law  designates,  of  course,  such  things  as  the  law  requires* 

O5ro/ ....  ii<si  vSpog,  these  hatting  no  law,  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves.  The  construction  is  changed  when  oZroi  (masc.  gender)  is 
employed;  which  is  constructio  ad  sensum,  fafywxoi  being  understood. 
What  is  meant  by  savroTg  tUi  vSpog,  is  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing verse. 

(15)  Osrivtg  ....  avruv,  who  show  that  the  work  which  the  law 
requires  is  written  upon  their  hearts.  Olrmg  refers  to  the  Gentiles. 
— Tl  if/or  rov  v6/mv,  the  work  or  duty  of  the  law,  i.  e.,  that  which  the 
law  demands.  So,  plainly,  this  much  controverted  passage  should 
be  rendered,  if  we  compare  it  with  other  phrases  of  the  like  tenor ; 
e.g^  1  Thess.  i.  3,  egyov  rrjg  xfortug,  work  such  as  faith  demands' ; 
2  Thess.  i.  11,  igyov  vfortug,  such  work  as  faith  requires  ;  John  vi.  28, 
'What  shall  we  do  that  we  may  perform  r£  egya  rou  &tov,  such  works 
as  God  requires ;  to  which  the  answer  is  (ver.  29.)  '  ri  igyo*  rdu  ®tov, 
the  work  which  God  requires,  is,  that  ye  should  telle  ve,  &c. ;  John 
ix.  4,  ra  i$ya  rov  irtfj^avrSg  jm,  works  enjoined  by  him  who  sent  me  ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  5,  i$yot  suayyt^jcrou,  duty  which  the  evangelical  office  de- 
man  Is;  et  sic  alibi.  With  these  plain  cases  of  usage  before  us,  there 
ia  no  need  of  endeavouring  to  prove  (with  Palairet,  Wolf,  Schleus- 
ner,  and  others),  that  igyov  is  here  merely  periphrastic,  i.  e.,  that  '£?" 
n5  fifjutv  means  the  same  as  v6/iog.  That  such  a  usus  loquendi  is  not 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  may  indeed  be  shown ;  e.  g.,  rb  ryg  <pt\t<ro<piag 
if/ot,  hios  fatf/v,  ovso  Pag(3a,£U¥  agat,  philosophy  (some  say)  took  its  rise 
from  barbarians.    Aristotle  (Rhet.  i.  15.  6)  says :  *****  **  i^w  row 
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vowu,  to  do  what  the  law  requires.  The  periphrastic  use  of  xiiP* 
and  *£ayfia  in  this  way,  is  well  known.  But  it  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  have  resort  to  this,  when  the  expression  i^yo*  n/tou  can  be  so 
easily  explained  without  it.  It  means  plainly,  such  work,  or  duty 
as  the  law  requires. 

This,  t.  e.,  precept  enjoining  this,  is  written  on  the  hearts  or  minds 
of  the  Gentiles.  Tga<rT6v  is  of  course  to  be  understood  figuratively;  and 
the  idea  conveyed  by  the  whole  expression  is,  that  the  great  precepts 
of  moral  duty  are  deeply  impressed  on  our  moral  nature,  and  co-exist 
with  it,  even  when  it  is  unenlightened  by  special  revelation.  There 
seems  also  to  be  an  allusion  in  ygourrov  to  the  written  law  of  the  Jews; 
this  was  written  on  tablets,  that  on  the  heart.  Ka^/o,  like  the  He- 
brew 3?,  very  often  stands  for  mind  as  well  as  heart  rgavrbv  h  r*H 
xagKaus  is  used  as  the  antithesis  of  yputrh  U  «-X«£/  Xj4/wx/;,  which 
characterized  the  revealed  law  of  Moses;  2  Cor.  iii.  3. 

What  was  meant  by  the  expression  just  considered,  the  apostle 
goes  on  to  show  by  adding  two  epexegetical  clauses.  ^vwiagrvgoutris 
avrojv  rye  twstdfosug,  their  conscience  bearing  witness,  viz.,  rfi  aitrfy  to 
it,  to  the  same  sgyov  v6/j,qv.  That  is,  the  evidence  that  what  the  law 
of  God  requires  is  inscribed  on  the  minds  of  the  heathen,  is  the  tes- 
timony of  their  consciences  to  such  moral  precepts.  Some  under* 
stand  (ru/u/uagrufourt};  as  meaning,  that  the  conscience  bears  testimony 
in  conjunction  with  the  heart  or  mind.  But  I  apprehend  this  not 
to  be  the  meaning  of  Paul.  Compound  verbs,  like  tvp/iasrvpa,  not 
unfrequently  have  substantially  the  same  sense  as  the  simple  forms, 
or  the  same  with  a  little  intensity.  So  in  respect  to  av/Mpagrvgeo*,  an 
undoubted  instance  of  such  usage  occurs  in  Rom.  ix.  1.  And  in 
our  text,  written  in  their  hearts  or  minds  is  explained  by  adding,  the 
conscience  bearing  testimony,  viz.,  to  the  precepts  in  question.  This 
is  the  Evidence  that  these  precepts  are  engraved  upon  the  minds  of 
natural  men.  The  apostle  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  are  two 
testimonies,  one  of  the  mind  and  another  of  the  conscience ;  but  that 
the  conscience  testifies  to  the  fact  which  he  had  alleged  in  regard  to 
the  mind. 

The  apostle  now  adds  a  second  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that  the 
demands  of  the  moral  law  are  inscribed  on  the  heart  of  men  in  a 
state  of  nature ;  viz.,  xai  /tisrafy  ....  aToXoyouphw,  their  tlwughts 
alternately  accusing  or  excusing  them.  M*ra£u  a\\f)\uv,  between 
each  other,  at  mutual  intervals,  alternately,  i.  e^  in  succession,  first 
one  kind  of  thoughts,  i.  e.,  approbation;  then  another  kind,  t.  e.,  dia- 
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approbation. — Aoy/tf/^s  means  ratiocination,  judgment,  reflection.  It 
designates  a  more  deliberate  act  of  the  mind  than  a  mere  hdv^fia  or 
(t&v/jLri(ftg.1-KaTfi'/o^>{jvruv,  accusing,  in  case  the  actions  were  bad ; 
a*o\aywfi,iwitt  defending,  in  case  they  were  good.  After  each  of  these 
participles,  iavrovg  or  aWlgoKroy  is  implied. 

The  meaning  of  this  clause  is  not,  as  has  frequently  been  sup- 
posed, that  one  man  blames  or  applauds  another,  or  that  men  mutu- 
ally blame  and  applaud  one  another,  (although  the  fact  itself  is  true); 
but  that  in  the  thoughts  or  judgment  of  the  same  individual,  appro- 
bation or  condemnation  exists,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  actions 
which  pass  in  review  before  him.  Thus  the  voice  of  conscience, 
which  proceeds  from  a  moral  feeling  of  dislike  or  approbation, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  mind  when  it  examines  the  nature  of 
actions,  unite  in  testifying,  that  what  the  moral  law  of  God  requires 
is  impressed  in  some  good  measure  on  the  hearts  even  of  the  hea- 
then. 

Those  commit  a  great  mistake,  then,  who  deny  that  men  can 
have  any  sense  of  moral  duty  or  obligation,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  apostle's  argument,  in  order  to  convince  the 
Gentiles  of  sin,  rests  on  a  basis  entirely  different  from  this.  And  if 
it  be  alleged,  that  in  this  way  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  is  super- 
seded ;  I  answer,  not  at  all.  The  knowledge  of  some  points  of  moral 
duty,  or  the  power  to  acquire  such  knowledge,  is  one  thing;  a  dispo- 
sition to  obey  the  precepts  of  natural  religion  is  another.  The  latter 
can  be  affirmed  of  few  indeed  among  the  heathen  of  any  age  or  na- 
tion. Again;  faculties  adapted  to  discover  the  path  of  duty  are  one 
thing,  the  use  of  them  so  as  effectually  to  do  this  is  another.  The 
former  the  apostle  asserts;  the  latter  he  denie3.  And  justly;  for 
after  all,  what  have  the  heathen  done  and  said  which  renders  the 
gospel  in  any  measure  unnecessary?  Little  indeed;  in  some  respects 
we  may  say,  nothing.  What  authority  had  their  precepts  over  them  ? 
And  how  was  it  with  them  as  to  doubts  and  difficulties  about  some 
of  the  plainest  principles  of  morality  ?  Their  minds  were  blinded  by 
their  passions.  Hence  the  voice  within  them  was  not  listened  to; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  Ood  left  himself  without  sufficient  wit- 
ness among  them.  The  apostle  most  plainly  and  fully  asserts  that  he 
did  not. 

(16)  9Ev  ht**m>  ....  avfyunrw,  in  the  day  when  Ood  shall  judge 
the  secret  things  of  men.  But  with  what  must  we  connect  iv  w*&£<?; 
Most  commentators  have  said;  *  With  xyMitowat  verse  12,  making 
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verses  13,  14,  15,  a  parenthesis.'  So  Grotius,  Limborch,  Wolf, 
Knapp,  Griesbach,  and  others.  This  would  then  compare,  as  to  con- 
struction, with  Rom.  i.  2 — 6.  t.  13 — 18,  and  many  other  passages  in 
Paul's  epistles. 

Others,  as  Beza,  Henmann,  Winer,  join  b  w^y,  with  dixatafy- 
tovrou  at  the  end  of  verse  13,  and  make  verses  14,  15,  a  parenthesis. 
Bengel  and  Chr.  Schmidt  join  b  np'igcf,  with  bdetxwvrcu  inverse  15, 
making  the  sentiment  to  be,  that  in  the  day  of  judgment  it  will  ap- 
pear manifest  to  all,  that  men's  consciences  have  testified  in  favour 
of  the  law  of  God,  &c. 

Somewhat  different  in  sense  from  this,  is  the  exegesis  of  Jerome, 
Theodoret,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  CEcumenius,  Calvin,  Eras- 
mus, and  others;  viz.,  that  b  fifii^  stands  connected  immediately 
with  the  participles  xartiyo£o\)vruv  and  owroXoyovpivur  which  makes  the 
passage  to  mean,  that  in  the  judgment  day  the  consciences  of  the 
heathen  will  accuse  them  of  all  that  Paul  has  charged  upon  them. 
Several  of  these  commentators,  however,  think  that  Paul  means  only 
to  say,  that  a  fortiori  their  consciences  will  then  accuse  them;  with- 
out meaning  to  say,  that  they  do  not  accuse  them  in  the  present  life. 
To  this  last  interpretation  Tholuck  seems  to  accede.     But  I  can- 
not accord  with  this  exegesis,  because  the  object  of  the  writer,  in 
verses  13 — 1 5,  seems  plainly  to  be  merely  a  justification  or  confirm- 
ation of  what  he  had  said  in  verse  12,  viz.,  that  the  heathen  who  had 
no  revelation,  still  had  a  law  which  they  were  bound  to  obey,  and  by 
which  they  must  be  judged.     How  does  Paul  establish  this?    By  an 
appeal  to  the  fact  that  they  have  a  conscience  or  a  moral  sense,  and 
that  they  pass  judgment  of  a  moral  nature  upon  their  own  actions. 
To  say  that  this  conscience  and  moral  sense  will  be  developed  at  the 
judgment-day,  is  saying  what  is  not  sufficiently  apposite  to  his  pur- 
pose.    At  the  judgment-day,  the  heathen  will  be  tried  by  what  ? 
By  the  law  under  which  they  were  placed,  and  under  which  they 
acted,  in  the  present  life.    What  was  this  law?     That  of  conscience 
or  moral  sense.    Then  the  accusing  and  excusing,  which  are  appealed 
to  as  evidence  of  this  moral  sense,  are  exercised  in  the  present  world ; 
1. 1.,  its  exercise  here  must  of  course  be  appealed  to  in  order  to  sustain 
the  apostle's  argument,  by  which  he  designs  to  establish  theirpresent 
guilt. 

For  these  reasons  I  must  accede  to  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
critics,  viz.  that  b  ip's^cf,  is  either  to  be  joined  with  x^jjtfowa/  in  ver. 
12,  and  that  vers.  13 — 15  are  &  parenthetic  explanation  or  confinna- 
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tionof  ver.  12;  or  (which  I  think  preferable)  make  verses  11 — 15 
parenthetic,  and  unite  ver.  16,  lv  rifiigq  %.  r.  ?*.  with  ver.  11. 

Ta  x*v9ra  augments  the  force  of  the  affirmation;  '  God  will  not 
only  bring  into  judgment  the  external  actions  of  men,  but  all  their 
iecret  thoughts,  desires,  and  affections.'  Tholuck  understands  it  as 
referring  to  the  secret  judgment  of  the  mind  or  conscience,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  verse,  and  makes  the  sense  to  be,  that  God  will 
bring  into  open  judgment  all  the  secret  judgments  of  the  mind.  But 
does  this  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  case?  It  is  not  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  mind,  when  it  accords  with  the  decision  of  the  divine 
law  (as  is  here  supposed),  which  the  apostle  means  to  represent  as 
judged  by  God ;  for  these  are  not  matters  of  punishment,  when  they 
are  correct;  but  it  is  the  secret  wickedness  of  men,  as  well  as  their 
open  vices,  that  will  make  the  final  judgment  a  time  of  awful  terror. 
That  such  a  view  of  the  subject  is  here  intended,  seems  to  me  quite 
plain;  and  so  Turretin,  Flatt,  and  most  others.  To  the  very  same 
purpose  Paul  speaks  in  1  Cor.  iv.  5,  where  he  represents  the  day  of 
judgment  as  the  time,  when  God  will  bring  to  light  rA  xgwrra  rov 
txcrovi  ....   xai  rag  fiovXag  ruv  xaediQjv. 

Kara  rb  ti/ayyiXsov  pou,  according  to  the  gospel  which  I  preach; 
compare  2  Tim.  ii.  8.  1  Cor.  xv.  1.  Some  have  understood  this  of 
a  written  gospel  of  the  apostle;  but  without  any  good  critical  or  his- 
torical evidence. 

Aia  'ljj<roD  Xgicrov,  by  Jesus  Christ  Compare  Acts  xvi  31.  John  v. 
27,  22.  xvii.  2.  Acts  x.  42. 

By  affirming  that  God  will  judge  ra  xgwrrd  according  to  his  gos- 
pel, Paul  seems  to  intimate,  that  a  judgment-day  is  not  plainly  re- 
vealed by  the  light  of  nature;  or,  at  least,  that  the  extent  of  the 
sentence  which  will  be  passed  at  that  time,  is  not  understood  by  the 
heathen. 

Notions  of  reward  and  punishment,  in  some  form  or  other,  belong 
to  almost  all  the  systems  of  heathenism;  but  such  explicit  views  of  a 
judgment-day  as  the  gospel  gives,  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 

As  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  aife  to  be  revealed  and  judged,  in  the 
great  day  of  trial,  what  but  Omniscience  is  capable  of  passing  sen- 
tence? To  God  alone  is  ascribed  the  power  and  prerogative  of 
searching  the  heart:  see  1  Sam.  xvi.  7.  1.  Chron.  xxviii.  9.  xxix.  17. 
Ps.  vii.  9.  Jer.  xi.  20.  xvii.  10.  Rom.  viii.  27.  To  Christ  the  same 
power  is  ascribed  in  Acts  i.  24.  Rev.  ii.  23,  besides  the  present  pas- 
sage.    How  can  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all  the  human  race  be  less 
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than  omniscient ;  How  can  he  do  full  and  impartial  justice,  with 
any  knowledge  short  of  omniscience  ? 

(17)  The  attentive  reader  cannot  heip  observing  the  skill  and 
address  which  Paul  exhibits  in  this  chapter.  His  object  is,  to  show 
that  his  kinsmen  the  Jews  are  equally  guilty  with  the  Gentiles,  or 
even  more  so;  and  consequently  that  salvation  by  grace  is  the  only 
salvation  which  is  possible  for  them.  But  knowing  the  proud  and 
selfish  feelings  which  the  Jews  possessed  in  regard  to  this  subject,  he 
does  not  assail  them  at  once,  but  gradually,  and  with  great  address. 
In  verses  1 — 8  of  the  present  chapter,  he  discusses  the  subject  on 
general  grounds,  bringing  forward  considerations  applicable  either  to 
Jew  or  Gentile,  but  not  once  naming  either.  In  verses  9 — 16  he 
makes  the  application  of  these  considerations  to  both,  and  shows  why 
both  are  to  be  considered  as  transgressors  of  the  divine  law,  the  one 
having  sinned  against  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
other  against  that  which  the  book  of  nature  discloses. 

But  he  has  not  yet  done  with  the  subject.  Guilt  is  proportioned 
to  light  and  love  abused.  He  ventures  therefore,  in  the  next  place, 
to  prefer  a  heavier  charge  against  the  Jews  than  he  had  done  against 
the  Gentiles.  He  takes  them  on  their  own  ground;  admitting,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  all  the  claims  to  pre-eminence  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  advance,  he  then  shows  that  these  only  increase  their 
guilt  so  much  the  more,  in  case  of  disobedience. 

E/  hi  .  .  .  .  faofopd^Ti,  if  now  thou  art  sumamed  Jew.  The  read- 
ing /'&,  (from  which  comes  our  English  version  behold),  is  found  in 
very  few  manuscripts,  and  is  of  no  good  authority.  The  only  diffi- 
culty with  ti  hi  is,  that  it  makes  a  ff{oVa<r/s,  to  which  there  seems  at 
first  view,  to  be  no  corresponding  avoho&g.  However,  this  is  not  in 
reality  the  case;  for  vers.  21  seq.  make  in  substance  an  apodosis. 
The  relation  between  the  two  parts  stands  thus :  i  If  now  thou  art 
called  a  Jew,  &c,  t.  e.,  if  thou  dost  in  fact  enjoy  a  high  pre-eminence 
as  to  privileges,  ....  then  how  dost  thou  transgress  the  very  law 
which  thou  teachest,  and  of  which  thou  dost  make  thy  boast  V 

'lov&afoe,  a  name  of  honour,  much  coveted  by  the  Jews;  comp. 
Gal.  ii.  15.  Phil.  iii.  5.  Rev.  ii.  9.— 'E^-ow^a^*  more  formal  and 
solemn  than  Ivopdfy.  It  is  appropriate  also;  inasmuch  as  'lovdalbc 
is  a  surname,  which  may  be  added  to  the  individual  name  of  every 
Hebrew. 

'ETaMMra6))  Tp  ,6fA<f),  thou  restest  upon  the  law,  or  thou  leanest 
upon  the  law,  '£«•«»««•«««  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew,  $*$.,  to  lean 
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upon,  to  restore,  to  prop  up  <mis  self  by ;  see  in  the  Sept.  2  Kings 
vii.  2,  17.  ivavsvavtro  rfj  yiitf  aurw.  Tliis  verb  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  adhering  to;  see  1  Mace.  viii.  12.  Either  meaning  gives  a 
good  sense  in  the  verse  before  us.  I  prefer  the  first,  as  being  the 
more  usual  sense  of  the  word,  and  altogether  apposite.  The  Jew 
leaned  upon  the  law,  as  defending  his  claims  to  precedence  and  to 
acceptance  with  God. — Ntyx^  of  course  means  here  the  Mosaic  law, 
or  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

Ka)  ....  e«p,  and  gloriest  in  God;  i.  e.9  dost  claim  to  thyself 
honour  or  glory,  because  Jehovah,  the  only  living  and  true  God,  is 
thy  God;  compare  Deut.  iv.  7.  Ps.  cxlvii.  19,  20.  2  Sam.  vii.  23.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  the  Jew  felt  himself  so  far  elevated  above 
the  Gentile,  and  so  disdained  all  comparison  with  him.  As  to  the 
construction  of  xau^atro/  with  fr  and  the  Dative  case,  see  Wahl  on 
the  word.  The  form  x<xup£a<ra/,  2nd  person  singular,  is  the  old  form 
of  the  second  person  passive  and  middle  (xau^ae<ra/)  contracted.  See 
New  Testament  Gramm.  §  71.  5 ;  also  on  verse  23. 

(18)  Kai  ....  dia<pt£ovrct,  and  art  acquainted  with  [his]  willy 
and  canst  distinguish  things  tJiat  differ,  r/vwtfxus,  knowest,  art  ac- 
quainted withy  designates  what  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  say  of 
themselves ;  of  if  viewed  simply  as  a  declaration  of  the  apostle,  the 
meaning  is  :  '  Thou  hast  the  means  of  knowing,  thou  art  instructed 
in.'  Tb  SgXij/xo,  his  will ;  where  almost  all  the  commentators  say 
that  avrov  or  roD  Oeov  is  to  be  supplied  after  SeXryta.  But  this  is  un- 
necessary ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  article  frequently  has  the  sense 
of  a  pronoun ;  see  Middleton  on  the  Greek  article,  chap.  I.  §  3  e.g., 
Acts  xvii.  28,  rov  yag  yUo$  ettft'sv,  for  we  are  of  his  ysvog.  See  New 
Testament  Gramm.  §  94. 

Aoxtpafys  may  mean  either  to  distinguish  or  to  approve;  the 
word  having  both  these  meanings  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the 
classics.  So  dtapipovra  may  mean  things  that  differ,  or  things  that 
excel;  the  usus  loquendi  in  both  senses  being  equally  certain. 
Tholuck  explains  the  phrase  as  meaning:  'Thou  approvest  the 
things  which  are  excellent.'  I  prefer  the  other  sense,  because  the 
idea  of  knowledge  or  instruction  is  the  one  here  intended  to  be  urged; 
as  is  plain  from  the  sequel.  Such  being  the  case,  to  distinguish 
tilings  that  differ  is  more  characteristic  of  this,  than  the  other  ren- 
dering is,  and  therefore  more  appropriate.  Tilings  that  differ,  are 
virtue  and  vice,  i.  e.,  lawful  and  unlawful,  praiseworthy  and  base 
things,  &c.     So  Seiche. 
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Karn^ov^svoi  U  roZ  *6pov  being  instructed  by  the  law ;  i.  e.,  being 
taught  or  enlightened  by  the  Scriptures. 

(19)  U.ivbi8a<;  re ...  .  ffxorv,  tlwu  art  confident  moreover  that 
thou  thyself  art  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light  to  those  who  are  in 
darkness.  This  is  figurative  language,  designed  to  show  in  a  strong 
light  the  claims  to  superiority  over  the  Gentiles,  which  were  made 
by  the  Jews.  A  guide  to  Hie  blind  signifies  one  who  is  an  instructor 
by  means  of  superior  knowledge,  L  e.,  an  instructor  of  those  who 
are  in  a  state  of  gross  ignorance,  viz.,  the  Gentiles  ;  see  Matt.  xv.  14. 
— <bwg  rw  $v  <s%6ru,  the  same  idea  by  the  use  of  another  figure. 
Compare  Is.  xlix.  6.  Luke  ii.  32.  John  i.  8,  9,  4,  5,  respecting  the 
signification  of  the  word  light — SxoVoc  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  de- 
signates a  state  of  ignorance. 

(20)  Uaidtvriiv  ....  wr/wir,  an  instructor  of  the  ignorant,  a 
teacher  of  little  children.  "A<p£cuv  means  one  who  has  not  mental 
skill  or  consideration?  seoondarily,  an  ignorant  person. — Nq*7wy  of 
course  here  means,  children  of  such  an  age  as  that  they  may  receive 
instruction.  I  have  therefore  rendered  it  little  children,  in  prefer- 
ence to  babes,  which  naturally  designates  those  not  sufficiently  ma- 
ture for  instruction. 

"Exovra  .  .  .  .  &  rj5  vo/My,  having  the  delineation  of  true  knowledge 
in  the  Scriptures.  Mo'f f  wow  may  be  used  in  a  bad  or  good  sense. 
In  a  bad  sense  it  occurs  in  2  Tim.  iii.  5,  where  tlie  form  (/Logyum) 
of  godliness  is  opposed  to  the  power  of  it,  i.e.,  hypocritical  pretences 
to  piety  are  opposed  to  the  real  exercise  of  it.  But  the  verb  pogpoca 
is  used  in  a  good  sense  in  Gal.  iv.  19,  '  until  Christ  pogpwQjj  be 
formed  in  you.'  The  synonyme  of  /u^pwtf/s,  viz.,  wrorvvutie,  is  used 
in  a  good  sense,  2  Tim.  i.  13,  '  hold  fast  wroTwatf/*  of  sound  doctrine,9 
&c.  M6g<pw<fig  means  form,  external  appearance;  also,  delineation, 
sketch,  i.  e.,  imitated  form.  I  understand  it  in  the  good  sense,  i.  e^ 
as  meaning  delineation  in  our  verse,  because  the  apostle  is  enumer- 
ating the  supposed,  or  rather  the  acknowledged,  advantages  of  the 
Jews.  One  of  these  was,  that  true  knowledge  (in  distinction  from 
the  philosophy  falsely  so  called  of  the  Greeks)  was  in  their  posses- 
sion, or  at  least  in  their  power. 

Tfjg  yvwrtfttg  xal  rrii  dXqds/'a;,  of  true  knowledge;  a  Hendiadys  in 
which  the  latter  noun  qualifies  the  former.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  is :  '  Est  tibi  vera  sapientia  in  lege  adumbrata.' 

(21)  'O  ovv  .  .  .  .  diddtrxtii;  dost  thou,  then,  who  teachest  others9 
not  instruct  thyself?    This  constitutes  in  reality,  although  not  for- 
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mally,  the  apodosls  to  the  protasis  which  commences  with  d  ¥t  in 
verse  17.  Argumentum  ad  liominem;  for  it  is  as  much  as  to  say : 
'Thou  pridest  thyself  in  thy  superior  knowledge,  and  requirest  all 
others  to  sit  at  thy  feet  in  the  humble  capacity  of  learners;  making 
these  lofty  professions,  now,  art  thou  thyself  at  the  same  time  igno- 
rant of  what  thou  professest  to  know?'  The  apostle  implies  by  this, 
that  many  of  the  Jews  were  criminally  ignorant.  Reiche  finds  the 
apodosis  in  verse  25;  Glockler,  in  verse  23;  alii  aliter.  The  ovv  in 
verse  21,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  its  contents,  seems  to  me  to  point 
plainly  to  the  apodosis.  Dr.  Knapp  has  omitted  the  sign  of  interro- 
gation after  btbfaxug,  7t\s*reigt  &c;  plainly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
sense.'  The  interrogation  is,  indeed,  not  one  of  doubt  or  simple 
inquiry,  but  is  designed  for  reproof  and  conviction.  It  is,  moreover, 
better  accordant  with  the  apostle's  mode  of  reproof  in  this  epistle, 
to  suppose  him  here  to  be  making  interrogations  (in  the  manner  above 
stated),  than  to  suppose  him  directly  to  make  the  charges,  at  first; 
as  Dr.  Knapp's  pointing  would  indicate. 

'O  XTigfoaw  ....  xX'sirrsig;  thou  who  proclaimest  that  [men]  must 
not  steal,  dost  Hum  steal?  Dost  thou  practise  the  very  vice, 
against  which  thou  dost  so  loudly  protest?  VLnfamv,  publicly  to 
proclaim  ;  in  respect  to  a  teacher  of  religion  or  morality  it  means 
to  preach. 

(22)  *  O  Xsyw  ....  poixsvug ;  thou  who  forbiddest  to  commit  adul- 
tery, dost  thou  commit  adultery  1  A  crime  very  common  among  the 
Jews ;  for  even  the  Talmud  accuses  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
Rabbies  of  this  vice.     *  O  \eyuv  w,  forbiddest,  lit.  who  sayest :  Not. 

fO  f3de"ku6<r6p,tvog  ....  h^o&vXtTg;  dost  thou  who  abhorrest  idols,  com- 
mit  robbery  in  sacred  things  f  Since  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the 
Jews  have  always  expressed  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  idolatry. 
But  still,  the  real  criminality  of  idolatry  consists  in  taking  from  the 
only  living  and  true  God  that  which  belongs  to  him,  and  bestowing 
it  upon  something  which  is  worthless  and  vain.  Now  the  Jews, 
who  were  prone  to  keep  back  tithes  and  offerings  (Mai.  i.  8,  12, 
13,  14.  iii.  10.  Mark  vii.  11),  by  so  doing  robbed  God  of  that  which 
was  due  to  him,  notwithstanding  they  professed  a  great  abhorrence 
of  idolatry  which  committed  the  like  sin.  I  apprehend,  however, 
that  the  word  hptuXtfg  is  here  used  in  a  somewhat  wider  extent  than 
this  interpretation  simply  considered  would  imply,  t.  e.,  that  it  desig- 
nates every  kind  of  act  which  denies  to  God  his  sovereign  honours 
and  claims. 
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The  exegesis  of  this  word  which  assigns  to  it  a  literal  sense  viz., 
that  of  committing  sacrilege,  f. e.}  of  robbing  the  temples  of  idols  and 
converting  their  riches  to  individual  use  (contrary  to  the  precept  in 
Deut.  vii.  25,  26),  wants  an  historical  basis  for  its  support.  When 
and  where  were  the  Jews  accustomed  to  act  in  this  manner  ?  Yet 
Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Le  Clerc,  Koppe,  Rosenmiiller,  Fritsche, 
and  others,  have  defended  this  interpretation. 

(23)  *  Of  iv  ...  .  ar/^a^f/f ;  thou  who  ghriest  in  the  law,  by  the 
transgression  of  Hie  law  dost  thou  dishonour  God  t  For  the  con- 
struction of  xau^a^a/  b  vSpy,  see  on  verse  17.  As  God  was  the  author 
of  the  law,  or  supreme  legislator,  so  the  transgression  of  it  was  a  dis- 
honouring of  him,  a  contemning  or  setting  light  by  his  authority. 
For  the  form  of  xaw^a^a/  (second  pera.  sing.  pres.  Middle  voice),  see 
New  Test.  Gramm.  §  Ixxi.  5,  and  note. on  verse  17  above;  also  comp. 
in  Matt.  v.  36.  viii.  2.  Mark  i.  40.  ix.  22.  Luke  xvi.  25.  1  Cor.  iv.  7. 
Bom.  xL  18,  the  like  forms.  The  ending  .«?*/  for  the  2nd.  pers. 
singular,  is  the  ancient  one,  out  of  which  the  usual  ending  is  made 
by  dropping  the  <r,  and  then  contracting  the  diphthong  that  re- 
mains. 

(24)  Tb  y*i  ....  ysygavrat,  for  the  name  of  God  is  blasphemed 
by  you,  or  on  your  account,  among  the  Gentiles;  as  it  is  written. 
r«£  conjirmantis. — A/  tyt&f  may  possibly  mean  by  you9 1.  e.,  by  you  as 
authors  or  agents;  like  ££  bid,  rbv  nar^a,  vivo  Patre  vitoe  mem  auc- 
tore,  John  vi.  57;  or  like  £j?<r«ra/  bl  i/ie,  ibid.,  et  sic  alibi;  see  Bretschn. 
Lex.  did,  ii.  1.  But  the  usual  and  natural  meaning  of  bi  v/iag  is  on 
your  account,  i.  e.,  you  being  the  cause  or  ground  of  the  blasphemy 
in  question.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  meaning  here.  The 
passage  quoted  seems  to  be  Isaiah  Hi.  5 ;  where,  however,  the  Sept. 
has  hi  vp&s  biairavrbi  rb  ovo/j,d  fioxj  f3\a<rpt)p,trrau  iv  roTg  sOvstrs,  varying  as  to 
manner  and  some  of  the  matter  from  the  text  quoted  by  the  apostle. 
However,  such  variations  are  common  in  the  New  Testament  text. 
The  Hebrew  runs  thus:  W"  tiprrba  Ton?  Y&D,  the  sense  of  which 
is  that  the  heathen  blasphemed  the  name  of  Jehovah,  because  his 
people  (by  reason  of  their  sins)  were  subjected  to  captivity.  In  the 
like  manner  Paul  accuses  the  Jews  of  causing  the  name  of  Jehovah 
to  be  reproached  among  the  Gentiles,  because  of  the  transgression 
against  his  laws  which  they  committed.  The  original  passage  is  not 
a  proper  prediction,  but  a  simple  declaration  of  a  fact  then  existing. 
Paul  quotes  it  here,  for  the  sake  of  declaring  that  the  same  thing 
was  true  in  his  day ;  i.  e.,  he  expresses  his  own  views  and  asserts  facts, 
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in  the  language  of  an  ancient  prophet.  The  yag  at  the  beginning  of 
the  verse  shows  that  the  design  of  the  verse  is,  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force the  declaration  contained  in  Anpafyts. 

9Ev  rtfs  %fa<st,  is  a  circumstance  added  in  the  Sept.  and  by  the 
apostle.  It  is  not  expressed  in  the  Hebrew,  but  it  is  evidently 
implied.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  heathen  themselves 
are  led  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  God  by  the  flagrant  vices  of  the 
Jews ;  which  was  a  heavy  charge,  and  allowing  its  truth,  it  served 
abundantly  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  declaration,  that  the  Jews 
brought  dishonour  upon  God  by  their  offences — dishonour  even 
from  others.  Of  course  their  sins  must  have  been  great  and  con- 
spicuous. 

(25  nsf/ro^  .  .  .  *ga<f<fri$,  circumcision  indeed  is  profitable,  if  tliou 
dost  obey  the  law.  Ms*  here  belongs  to  the  protasis,  the  apodosis  to 
which  commences  with  s&v  bu  The  yag  in  this  verse  is  a  matter  of 
difficulty.  Many  MSS.  and  Versions  omit  it.  Still,  it  has  sufficient 
support  to  claim  a  place  in  the  text.  Although  ydg  always  implies  ' 
some  preceding  sentiment  to  which  it  refers,  yet  this  is  not  always 
expressed,  but  not  unfrequently  left  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  sup- 
ply. In  such  a  case  we  may  sometimes  render  yag  by  indeed,  to  be 
sure,  truly,  (see  Passow  Lex.  /af),  which  designate  in  some  good 
measure  the  qualification  of  the  sentence  that  yty  designates.  Here, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  sentiment  in  the  writer's  mind  before  writing 
ydo  was  :  '  Thou  hast  no  reason  for  glorying  in  the  law ;  for  (yfy) 
circumcision  [the  symbol  or  token  of  admission  to  the  privileges  of  a 
Jew]  will  not  avail  thee  in  case  thou  transgressest  the  law,  as  in  re- 
ality thou  dost.'  In  such  a  connection  of  thought,  which  is  naturally 
deduced  from  verses  23,  24,  the  appropriateness  of  ydg  is  sufficiently 
plain.  But  when  the  implied  clause  is  omitted,  as  in  the  version, 
then  we  may  translate,  as  I  have  done,  circumcision  indeed  is  pro- 
fitable, &c. ;  which  accords  entirely  with  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Passow.  Not  that  y&%  is  an  adverb  of  affirmation,  truly,  certainly, 
when  considered  in  and  by  itself;  but  because  the  connection  of 
thought  is  such,  that  in  our  language  we  come  nearest  to  the  whole 
sense  of  the  passage  by  such  a  translation.  In  the  case  before  us, 
verse  25  seq.  are  not  a  direct  deduction  from  the  preceding  paragraph, 
but  an  illustration  of  a  similar  nature,  designed  to  show  that  the  Jew 
can  claim  no  moral  preference  over  the  Gentile,  on  the  mere  ground 
of  external  privileges.  As  this  is  the  main  position  of  the  apostle  in 
this  stage  of  his  discussion,  we  might  supply  before  y&§  in  verse  25, 
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the  general  thought,  viz.,  'The  Jew  has  no  precedence  in  the  matter 
of  justification  over  the  Gentile ;  for  (/ag)  circumcision  profits  only 
when  he  does  not  transgress  the  law ;  and  this  never  can  be  affirmed 
of  the  Jew.9  Bnt  the  manner  in  which  the  connection  is  made  out 
above,  connects  /<%g  with  the  more  immediate  context,  and  the  aug o- 
Gdttcas  of  verse  23,  and  *agaQ&rt)g  of  verse  25  show  that  the  writer 
had  such  a  connection  in  his  mind. 

yEfa  dt .  .  . .  y'syom,  but  if  thou  becomest  a  transgressor  of  the  law, 
thy  circumcision  becomes  uncircumcision  ;  i.  e.,  if  thou  dost  not  obey 
the  law,  then  the  privileges  to  which  thou  art  entitled  as  a  Jew,  will 
not  save  thee :  thou  wilt  not  be  considered  or  treated  as  any  better 
than  an  uncircumcised  person,  i.  e.,  a  Gentile  or  heathen  man.  In 
a  word,  not  external  privileges  or  pre-eminence,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered, but  the  use  which  is  made  of  them,  entitles  any  one  to  di- 
vine approbation  or  favour. 

How  much  the  Jews  attributed  to  circumcision,  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  a  passage  of  the  Talmud  (Shemoth  Rabba,  sect.  19.  foL 
118) :  "Said  Rabbi  Berachias,  When  heretical,  apostate,  and  im- 
pious Jews  say :  '  We  cannot  go  down  to  hell  because  we  are 
circumcised ;'  what  does  the  blessed  God  do  ?  He  sends  his  angel, 
et  praputia  eorum  attrahit,  ut,  ipsi  praeputiati  [uncircumcised]  in 
infernum  descendant." 

(26)  9E&¥  ovv .  .  .  .  pvXdttfri,  if  moreover,  the  uncircumcised  keep  the 
precepts  of  the  law.  Off v  here,  as  often,  serves  merely  for  the  external 
connection  of  vers.  25,  26,  and  not  to  point  out  a  logical  inference, 
deduction,  &c,  (which  it  frequently  does).  It  might  be  rendered 
then  or  so.  But  verses  25,  26  seem  to  be  simply  parallel  cases ;  and 
if  so,  moreover,  is  a  more  appropriate  rendering.  '  Axj?o/3utfr/a,  abstract 
for  concrete,  as  exhibited  in  the  translation. — A/xa/w^ara,  precepts, 

Ov%i  i  .  .  .  .  \oyi<sdf)<ferai,  shall  not  his  uncircumcision  be  counted  for 
circumcision?  That  is,  shall  not  he,  in  a  heathen  state,  be  ac- 
cepted as  readily  as  a  Jew  who  obeys  in  a  state  of  circumcision? 
In  other  words :  Neither  circumcision,  nor  the  want  of  it,  deter- 
mines our  deserts  in  the  view  of  our  Maker  and  Judge ;  but  a  spirit 
of  filial  obedience.  "  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my  command- 
ments."— E/f  vegiro/itjiv  is  after  the  Hebrew  analogy,  which  puts  f 
before  a  noun  designating  that  into  which  another  thing  has  been 
changed,  or  which  it  has  become,  e.  g.,  ^^>  DJT?C!»  fo  men,  1  Sam. 
iv.  9;  'Jehovah  made  the  rib  n$*f,  a  woman,  Gen,  ii.  22.      The 
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parallel  between  dx^fSutfrta  yiyovsv  in  ver.  25,  and  tig  vsgirofAw  Xoytsfy- 
<ftra,i  ver.  26,  is  very  obvious. 

The  possibility  that  a  heathen  might  keep  the  law,  is  here  most 
plainly  admitted;  but  this  gives  no  ground  for  saying  that  such  a 
case  has  ever  actually  existed.  Still,  the  principle  enforced  is  the 
same;  and  the  assumption  of  such  a  case  gives  great  force  to  the 
apostle's  reasoning. 

(27)  Kay  xgm7  ....  reXovaa,  yea,  he  who  keeps  the  law  in  his  na- 
tural uncircumcised  state,  shall  condemn.  Ka/  ajfirmantis,  qualify- 
ing xpmZ  'Ex  pvtsojf  between  the  article  and  its  following  noun,  takes 
of  course  the  place  of  an  adjective.  Q>v<rie  plainly  means  here  what 
we  call  a  state  of  nature,  in  distinction  from  a  state  in  which  a  reve- 
lation is  enjoyed.  The  apostle  states  here  and  in  the  preceding  verse, 
as  before  remarked,  a  principle  for  illustration  merely;  he  does  not 
aver,  that  what  he  describes  is  matter  of  historical  fact;  for  this  would 
contradict  the  whole  tenor  and  object  of  his  reasoning  in  general, 
which  is  to  show  that  all  men  without  exception  have  sinned,  and 
therefore  that  all  without  exception  must  be  saved  by  grace  through 
feith  in  Christ,  and  can  be  saved  only  in  this  way.  The  efforts  to 
prove  from  such  passages  as  the  present  that  there  have  been  hear- 
then  who  kept  the  whole  law  of  God,  are  surely  fruitless.  The 
main  argument  of  the  apostle  himself  falls  to  the  ground,  if  this  be 
once  admitted.  It  seems  quite  plain,  that  the  whole  is  merely  a  sup- 
posed case — supposed  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  a  principle;  and  in 
the  process  of  argumentation,  nothing  is  more  common  than  this. 

2«  rh  .  .  .  .  v6/lqu  [condemn]  thee  who  art  a  transgressor  of  the 
law,  although  enlightened  by  the  Scriptures  and  a  partaker  of  cir- 
cumcision. Aid  y£&fLfi,aros  xal  irsyrofirjg  here  coming  between  the  arti- 
cle t6v  and  its  corresponding  noun  ora^ajSarjjv,  evidently  perform  the 
office  of  adjectives  qualifying  vuoapdrw.  The  bid  here  is  bid  condi- 
tionis  vel  status,  if  I  may  so  speak.  Aid  is  not  unfrequently  placed 
before  nouns  which  designate  state  or  condition;  e.  g.,  Rom.  iv.  11, 
those  who  believe  bl  dxgopvariae,  in  an  uncircumcised  state;  2  Cor.  ii. 
4, 1  have  written  this  bid  toXXwk  baxgvuv,  in  a  state  of  much  weeping  ; 
2  Cor.  v.  10,  that  every  one  may  receive  rd  bid  rou  tuparo;,  [accord- 
ing to]  the  Hiings  done  in  a  bodily  state ;  Heb.  ix.  12.  2  Pet.  i.  3. 
1  John  v.  6 ;  see  Bretschn.  Lex.  bid  I.  2.  c.  The  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  apostle,  is  quite  plain;  viz.  *  If  a  Gentile  should  do 
what  the  law  requires,  would  not  this  show  that  you  are  worthy  of 
condemnation  who  transgress  the  law,  although  you  enjoy  the  light 
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of  revelation  and  the  privileges  which  a  state  of  circumcision  con- 
fers? 

(28)  Ol  yag  ....  Unvt  for  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  externally; 
i.  i.,  who  is  descended  from  Abraham,  is  circumcised,  and  enjoys  the 
privileges  of  a  written  revelation,  is  not  a  Jew  in  the  important  and 
spiritual  sense  of  the  word;  he  is  merely  an  external  (not  an  inter- 
nal) Jew.  The  grammatical  construction  completed  without  any 
ellipsis,  would  be,  6  iv  rift  <pavt$  [*Iouda%f],  oux  'lovbaTog  tarn. 

Ox/dl  i)  iv  .  .  .  .  myrow,  nor  is  that  which  is  external,  [merely]  in 
Hie  flesh  circumcision;  i.  /*.,  that  is  not  circumcision  in  its  high  and 
true  sense,  which  is  merely  external,  which  pertains  merely  to  the 
flesh.  The  sentence  filled  out  would  read  thus :  wdt  q  iv  r<p  pavtgfi 
[*8profL$]9  iv  <ra£xi  [wsg/ro/A^J,  cr*£/ro^  [fori],  u  e,,  true  ffigirqiti}. 

(29)  *AXX'  6  iv .  .  .  .  'iou&a/bfc  but  he  who  is  a  Jew  in  the  hidden  part; 
i.  e.y  who  is  spiritually  or  internally  a  Jew,  such  an  one  only  de- 
serves the  appellation  'lovdalbg.  The  clause  filled  out  would  stand 
thus:  &W9  6  iv  rf  xpirrf  9Iovda.7bg  floutaftc  ttrnv]  ;  which  latter  clause 
the  mind  of  the  writer  supplied  from  the  first  part  of  ver.  28. 

Ka/  vtpropv)  ....  ygdfi/iars,  and  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  a 
spiritual  not  a  literal  one,  [is  the  true  circumcision.]  There  is  the 
same  ellipsis  here,  as  in  the  preceding  clause,  vtprofiT}  iariv  being  un- 
derstood after  ou  ygappars.  The  words  vnbpan  ov  ypLfLpari,  CEcume- 
nius,  Grotius,  and  most  interpreters  construe  as  referring  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  to  the  precepts  of  the  law ;  u  e.,  circumcision  of  the  heart 
wrought  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  by  following  merely 
the  literal  precepts  of  the  law.  The  sense  is  good,  and  the  doctrine 
true;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  writer  here  uses  mtu/ian  and  y^a/^ar/ 
merely  as  adjectives  or  adverbs  to  characterize  more  graphically  the 
ntgtrof&r,  xa^diag  which  he  had  just  mentioned. 

Off  6  tvaivog  ....  0ioD  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God  ; 
that  is,  the  praise  of  the  Jew,  who  is  truly  a  Jew  after  the  hidden  or 
internal  man,  is  not  of  men  but  of  God.  "  Man  looketh  on  the  out- 
ward appearance,  but  God  looketh  on  the  heart."  The  Jews  con- 
sidered it  as  a  great  privilege  and  a  ground  of  high  pre-eminence 
over  others,  that  they  were  descended  from  Abraham,  were  circum- 
cised and  were  entrusted  with  the  Scriptures.  i  All  thu$,'  says  the 
apostle,<does  not  entitle  them  in  the  least  degree  to  the  praise  of  God. 
The  state  of  the  heart  in  the  internal  man,  is  what  he  considers ;  and 
this  alone  is  of  any  real  moral  value  in  his  sight.'  '  You,'  says  he, 
'  who  are  nothing  more  than  external  Jews,  are  not  Jews  in  the  high 
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and  noble  sense  which  will  make  you  to  be  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life 
or  of  the  promises  of  God.  You  have,  because  of  your  external 
privileges,  no  pre-eminence  over  the  heathen  on  the  score  of  moral 
accountability.  All  men,  in  regard  to  such  an  accountability,  stand 
on  a  level,  for  each  will  be  judged  according  to  the  law  under  which 
he  acted ;  the  Gentiles  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  Jews  by  revelation.* 


CHAP.  III.  1-20. 

NonmcG  waa  mote  natural  than  for  the  Jew,  who  had  entertained  the  most  elevated  notions 
of  the  advantages  to  which  he  was  entitled  from  his  external  privileges,  to  feel  strong  objections 
to  each  a  representation  of  the  apostle  as  reduced  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  a  level  in  sftaoral 
respect  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Jew  would  indignantly  ask  (and  bo  the  apostle  re- 
presents him  as  asking) :  '  Of  what  advantage  then  can  Judaism  be?  That  is,  provided  the 
case  is  as  yon  represent  it  to  be,'  ver.  1.  To  this  the  apostle  replies  in  ver.  2,  that  the  benefit 
of  more  light  wna  conferred  by  such  a  privilege.  Bat  the  Jew,  not  satisfied  with  a  claim  to  pre- 
eminence of  this  kind,  further  inquires,  how  the  apostle's  views  could  be  reconciled  with  God's 
fidelity  to  the  promises  which  be  had  made  to  the  Jews,  ver.  3.  The  apostle  replies,  that  this 
fidelity  must  not  for  a  moment  be  called  in  question,  but  that  we  must  adopt  the  sentiment  of 
David  (Fa.  li.  -4)  in  regard  to  this,  ver.  4.  .  The  Jew  still  dissatisfied,  urges  further  questions,  by 
which  he  intends  to  hedge  up  the  apostle's  way :  '  If  the  sins  of  the  Jewish  nation  serve  to  render 
more  conapicmoQS  ihe  justice  of  God,  is  it  not  unjust  that  he  should  punish  us  V  ver.  fi.  Xot  at 
all,  replies  the  apostle;  for  on  the  same  ground  you  might  object  to  the  truth,  that  God  will 
lodge  the  world,  and  of  course  punish  the  wicked ;  for  his  justice  will  be  displayed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  redound  to  his  glory,  ver.  G.  The  Jew,  not  yet  satisfied,  asks :  '  If  God's  faithfulness  become 
■tore  conspicuous  by  my  unfaithfulness,  why  should  I  be  condemned  7  ver.  7.  To  which  the 
apostle  replies  that  lie  might  just  as  well  say :  *  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;'  which  In 
met  some  did  charge  him  with  saying,  although  they  deserved  condemnation  for  so  doing,  Inas- 
much aa  the  charge  was  false. 

The  Jew  again  asks,  with  evident  disappointment :  '  How  then  have  we  Jews  any  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  Gentiles  r  To  which  the  apostle  replies:  1  ou  have  none,  in  respect  to  the  matter 
that  I  am  discussing.  All  are  sitmers.  Your  own  Scriptures  do  abundantly  bear  testimony  that 
roar  nation  are  transgressors,  as  well  as  the  heathen.  Prophets  of  different  ages  have  borne 
testimony  which  conveys  charges  of  the  most  aggravated  nature,  vers.  10 — 18.  Now  as  what  is 
Una  amid  in  the  Scriptures  was  plainly  said  concerning  the  Jews,  it  follows,  that  your  own  sacred 
books  bear  testimony  to  the  same  doctrine  which  I  affirm  to  be  true.  Consequent^  the  whole 
world,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  guilty  before  God,  ver.  19 ;  for  by  tcork-8  qf  law  none  can  be  juati- 
fed.  f»*— mm*  as  the  law  condemns  all  transgressors,  and  sets  forth  their  criminality  instead  of 
declaring  their  justification. 


(1)  T/  oh  .  .  .  .  'Icvda'wv ;  what  advantage  then  liaih  the  Jew  ? 
or,  tchat  pre-eminence  hath  the  Jew? — Ou*  then,  is  very  often  joined 
with  ri  in  interrogatives.  Both  words  united  signify  as  much  as  to 
say  :   '  Allowing  what  you  affirm,  then  how  can  this  or  that  take  place 
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or  how  can  it  be  so  or  so  V — iitpttrov  signifies  that  which  exceeds  or 
abounds,  precedence,  prcRstantia.  Sentiment :  a  If  what  you  say  is 
true,  then  how  is  the  Jew  in  any  better  condition  than  the  Gentile, 
or  what  pre-eminence  has  he  over  him  Y 

*Hr/s.  .  .  .  ^tyro/iris,  or  what  is  the  advantage  or  profit  of  ctV- 
cumcisionf  That  is,  if  the  Jew  is  subject  to  the  same  condemning 
sentence  as  the  Gentile,  of  what  use  is  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and 
the  relation  in  which  it  places  him  to  the  people  of  God? 

(2)  noXO  ....  rg6*ov,  much  [advantage]  in  many  respects,  or  in 
every  respect  Rendered  in  this  latter  way,  ^ravra  would  refer  of 
course  to  something  in  the  preceding  context,  and  every  respect 
would  mean,  every  one  already  touched  upon,  e.  g.,  in  ii.  17 — 23. 
Literally  interpreted,  irdvra  must  mean  in  all  respects.  But  the  real 
sense  of  the  phrase  here  is  better  given  by  the  translation,  in  various 
or  many  respects,  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

nfirov  fib  y&i  ....  ©soD,  tlie  principal  one  however  is,  that  they 
were  entrusted  with  tlie  oracles  of  God.  Beza  renders  irgurov,  prima- 
rium  illud  est  quod.  But  Tholuck  takes  the  fi'w  which  follows  «g&ror, 
to  be  the  fiiv  of  a  protasis,  to  which  indeed  no  apodosis  succeeds.  He 
says,  that '  it  agrees  well  with  the  fire  of  Paul's  mind,  to  regard  him 
as  having  forgotten  what  was  to  follow,  or  to  have  considered  the 
first  thing  here  suggested  as  adequate  to  his  purpose,  without  sug- 
gesting any  more.'  But  I  must  at  least  feel  greater  necessity  than 
I  see  here,  before  I  can  adopt  such  a  solution,  nfirov  clearly  means, 
in  some  cases,  imprimis,  maxime  omnium,  particularly,  specially, 
most  of  all ;  e.  g.,  Matt.  vi.  33.  Luke  xii.  1.  2  Pet.  i.  20.  iii.  3. 
1  Tim.  ii.  1.  In  these  cases,  it  does  not  signify  first  in  such  a  sense 
as  implies  a  second  in  order,  but  first  as  the  most  eminent  or  most 
important  thing  in  the  writers  mind  or  intention  ;  like  the  Hebrew 
fi^X"?,  e.  g.,  B?fa  W&*0,  the  most  distinguished  of  nations,  Num. 
xxiv.  20.  Amos.  vi.  6. — Tholuck  further  suggests,  that  (it v  renders  it 
probable  that  a  protasis  is  here  intended,  although  he  does  not  think 
this  decisive.  And  truly  it  is  not  decisive ;  for  fiiv  is  not  unfrequently 
used  without  any  de  following,  both  in  the  classical  writers  and  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.,  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  1  Thess.  ii.  18. 
Rom.  vii.  12.  xi.  13.  x.  1,  where  "  explicationi  inservit ;"  and  so  ph 
y*l  in  Acts  xxviii.  22.  2  Cor.  ix.  1.  xi.  4.  Heb.  vi.  16.  vii.  18;  fih 
ovv,  Acts  xxvi.  9.  1  Cor.  vi.  4,  7,  et  alibi.  Mh  yd&  in  cases  such  as 
those  just  cited,  seems  evidently  designed  to  answer  the  place  of  the 
Latin  equidem,  quidem,  i.  c.,  to  give  intensity  to  a  declaration ;  and 
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w  may  in  such  cases  be  called  ph  intensivum,  or  i*U  concessivum, 
viz.  implying  that  what  is  asserted,  is  supposed  to  be  conceded ;  or  at 
least  that  the  speaker  thinks  it  plainly  ought  to  be  conceded.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  p,ev  may  be  said  always  to  imply  that  another  and 
different  or  opposite  sentence  or  declaration  must  follow,  although 
scarcely  any  usage  is  more  frequent  than  the  omission  of  this  declar- 
ation in  cases  where  it  can  be  easily  and  naturally  supplied  by  the 
reader.  In  the  case  before  us  the  implication  is,  that  to  Jews  were 
committed  the  divine  oracles,  and  not  to  other  nations:  i.  e.,  [0/  'lov&aToi] 
fut  y&g  fantfrevOritfav  rcfc  \6yia  rov  &tou,  [r&  c&XXa  Mv?)  hi  oux  eTi<rrtvQritfav  x,  r. 
)J]  See  examples  of  the  like  nature,  confirming  and  illustrating  this 
principle,  in  Passow's  excellent  lexicon,  s.  v.  /lev,  2.  g.  In  this  way? 
since  the  implied  opposition  gives  emphasis  to  what  is  expressed,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  p'sv  is  to  be  taken  in  an  emphatic  sense, 
where  it  stands  thus  alone. 

As  to  the  yaf,  it  has  indeed  of  itself  no  necessary  connection  with 
or  influence  upon  the  fi'ev ;  and  if  the  reader  pleases,  he  may  consider 
it  as  7<&f  illustranHs,  L  e.y  ydg  standing  before  a  clause  designed  to 
illustrate  or  confirm  what  precedes;  which  is  the  case  with  the  clause 
in  which  ydg  here  stands 

In  the  case  before  us  psv  y&g  implies,  that  the  advantage  \jrgZ>Tov]  of 
the  Jew,  it  must  be  conceded,  lay  specially  in  his  having  the  gift  of 
a  revelation  filled  with  precious  promises  bestowed  upon  him.  We 
may  translate  (ad  sensum)  thus :  '  A  peculiar  advantage,  as  you  must 
concede,  is,  that,  &c.' ;  or,  '  The  most  important  advantage  is,  &c.'; 
both  having  substantially  the  same  sense. 

9  On  .  .  .  .  Qu>u  is  not  to  be  construed  by  taking  \6yta  as  a  Nomi- 
native, for  it  is  the  Accusative  after  i<irt<frivQrt<sav.  It  is  a  principle  of 
the  Greek  language,  that  where  a  verb  in  its  active  voice  governs 
the  Accusative  of  a  thing  and  the  Dative  of  a  person,  the  Accusa- 
tive is  retained  after  a  verb  of  the  passive  voice.  Such  is  the  case 
with  fl?<frsuaa  see  Luke  xvi.  11.  John  ii.  24;  compare  for  the  passive 
voice,  1  Cor.  ix.  17.  Gal.  ii.  7.  1  Thess.  ii.  4.  1  Tim.  i.  11.  Tit.  i.  3. 
So  frequently  in  the  classics;  see  WahlVLex.  in  verb.,  also  N.  Test. 
Gramm.  §  108.  6. 

\6yiaL,  oracles,  like  the  "W  of  the  Hebrews,  means  any  kind  of 
divine  response  or  communication,  effatum  divinum.     Here,  as  verse 
3  shows,  the  \6yia  has  special  reference  to  those  oracles  which  con- 
tain promises  respecting  the  Messiah,  the  Jewish  nation,  &c. 
In  regard  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  verse,  it  is  as  much  as  to 
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say,  that  more  light,  and  better  spiritual  advantages  were  bestowed 
upon  the  Jews  than  upon  the  Gentiles.  Access  to  the  Scriptures 
would  give  more  light;  the  promises  offered  encouragement  to  a  life 
of  piety;  and  in  consequence  of  the  state  in  which  revelation  placed 
the  Jews,  to  them  were  made  the  first  offers  of  the  gospel.  It  should 
be  remarked  here,  that  the  apostle  contents  himself  for  the  present 
with  naming  merely  one  ground  of  advantage  which  the  Jew  had. 
The  pressure  of  objections  seems  to  have  occasioned  his  omission  of 
other  grounds  of  precedence.  The  reader  will  find  others  in  chap, 
ix.  1.  seq. 

(3)  TZ  yai ;  what  then  t  The  usual  mode  of  asking  questions, 
yaf  being  very  often  joined  with  an  interrogation :  see  Passow  on 
yag.  It  seems  to  be  yaj  intensivum,  in  most  of  such  cases ;  as  Acts 
xvi.  37,  ou  ya$  not  at  all,  2  Tim.  ii.  7.  Job  vi.  8.  Phil.  i.  18.  In 
the  present  case,  ycfcg  seems  to  have  a  reference  to  what  had  been  said 
in  the  preceding  verse.  The  course  of  thought  appears  to  be  thus : 
'  What  then  shall  we  say  to  this,  viz.,  to  that  which  I  am  now  about 
to  suggest  V  That  is ;  '  Allowing  what  you  have  said  to  be  true, 
then  if  some  of  the  Jews  were  unfaithful,  as  you  intimate,  would  not 
this  detract  from  the  veracity  of  the  divine  promises  V 

E/  fafarnaav  ....  xarafynau ;  if  some  were  unfaithful,  will  their 
unfaithfulness  render  void  tJie  faithfulness  of  Godf  That  is,  if 
some  of  the  Jews  have  been  unfaithful  to  the  covenant,  and  are  in 
no  better  condition  than  the  heathen,  how  will  this  consist  with  the 
fidelity  of  God  in  respect  to  his  promise  made  to  the  Jewish  nation? 
— 'Hflv'tfnjtfav  is  from  avrtr'sta,  which  comes  from  aavmc  unfaithful, 
(ar/aro'c  often  means  faithful).  'Ameriu  therefore  means,  not  to  be 
*  t  <r  r  6  g,  i.  q.,  to  be  unfattiiful,  treacherous,  &c.  viz.  in  respect  to 
their  covenant  with  God.  The  meaning  is :  '  If  the  Jews  practi- 
cally disregard,  i.  e.,  would  not  dutifully  receive  and  obey,  divine 
revelation,  &c.' — M<nw,  fidelity,  faithfulness  in  keeping  promises ; 
compare  Matt,  xxiii.  23.  2  Tim.  ii.  13,  and  perhaps  Gal.  v.  22. 
1  Tim.  i.  4,  19.  Rev.  ii.  19.  xiii.  10.  The  m  before  a*ierla  avrw 
is  interrogative  and  employed  here  (as  usual)  in  a  question  to  which 
a  negative  answer  is  of  course  expected;  see  New  Testament  Gramm. 
§  153,  4. 

M?j  y'ivotro,  Jtoc  minime  eveniat  I  Let  not  this  be  supposed ;  or  not 
at  all,  by  no  means  1  Optative  of  yfofuit  joined  with  a  negative. 
This  should  be  included  in  verse  4.  The  Hebrew  H??!?  cone- 
sponds  to  this. 
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(4)  Tntou  &  ...  .  ^futfnjc  but  let  God  be  [accounted]  true,  and 
aery  man  false.  'AXqAfc  means  veracious,  faithful  to  his  word  or 
promise. — Ycfarqc  is  the  opposite  of  aXn&ic  The  meaning  is :  Let 
God  be  regarded  as  faithful  although  all  men  should  thereby  be 
deemed  guilty  of  unfaithfulness;  i.  e.,  much  more  becoming  and 
proper  is  it,  that  men  should  impute  unfaithfulness  to  themselves 
than  to  God.  The  second  h\  I  have  rendered  and  here,  although  it 
appears  to  be. adversative.  The  sentiment  is  not  injured  by  this 
version,  and  the  repetition  otbut  is  avoided. 

To  confirm  the  pious  sentiment  which  he  had  just  uttered,  the 
apostle  appeals  to  an  expression  of  David  (Ps.  1L  7),  where,  in  signi- 
fying his  penitence  in  view  of  his  past  transgressions,  he  says  (Sept. 
Ps.  1.  4) :  "  Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in 
thy  sight,  ferae  a»  ...  .  xfhurdat  <tt,  so  that  thou  may  est  be  justified 
when  thou  speakest  (or  in  thy  words  TH???)*  omd  be  clear  when 
thou  art  judged?  The  Psalmist  means  to  say,  that  as  he  had 
sinned  in  a  grievous  manner  against  God,  so  God  is  to  be  justified 
and  acquitted  altogether,  when  he  reproves  him  for  his  sin  and  pro- 
nounces against  it  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  The  like  use  would 
Paul  make  of  the  sentiment  contained  in  these  words.  '  Let  us  not/ 
says  he,  'attempt  to  justify  ourselves  when  we  are  accused  of  being 
unfaithful ;  but  let  us  justify  God  in  all  respects,  when  he  condemns 
our  conduct  and  vindicates  his  own.' 

*£»  roTg  \6yoif  <rov  means,  when  thou  utterest  reproof  or  condemna- 
tion; t.  &,  the  connection  in  which  it  stands  gives  it  of  necessity 
SQch  a  turn. — N/xjj<tjjs,  mightest  overcome,  Heb.  »"OJlj  mightest  be 
pure,  t.  e.,  mightest  be  adjudged  to  be  pure,  held  to  be  guiltless  or 
faultless.  So  in  Babb.  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Gemara  n3?  means  wn- 
cere  in  causa.  He  who  in  a  judicial  contest  was  adjudged  to  be 
pure  or  guiltless,  of  course  was  the  victor;  and  on  this  account  the 
Septuagint  wxn<r/?c  (adopted  by  the  apostle)  is  a  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  ad  senium,  although  not  ad  verbvm. 

'Ef  rp  xf/Wa/  at,  Flatt,  Reich  e,  and  others  construe  as  being  in 
the  passive  voice.  The  Hebrew  runs  thus :  TR??1??  •  -  -  •  rp?7?» 
when  thou  speakest  ....  when  thou  judgest,  or  in  the  judgment  of 
thee,  v  £.,  when  thou  art  judged.  The  sense  here  seems  plainly  to 
require  us  to  understand  the  meaning  as  passive;  for  the  apostle 
designs  to  say,  that  when  the  doings  of  God  are  judged  of  by  his 
creatures,  he  must  be  acquitted.  So  in  the  present  case,  he  must 
be  acquitted  of  all  unfaithfulness.    The  Psalmist  (Ps.  li.  7)  employs 
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the  verb  n?W?  in  its  active  sense,  meaning  to  say,  that  when  God 
condemns  he  will  act  justly.  The  use  which  the  apostle  makes  of 
the  sentiment,  is  of  the  same  nature ;  for  he  means  to  say :  '  In  pro- 
nouncing sentence  or  condemnation  upon  men,  thou  art  to  be  justi- 
fied, and  if  thou  art  called  in  question  for  this,  thou  wilt  prove  to 
be  victor,  or  come  off  clear  in  the  contest.' 

(5)  E*  ds  .  .  .  .  (rvvforrtoi,  but  if  our  unrighteousness  commend  Vie 
righteousness  of  God.  As  "  addit  vim  interrogation!,  et  usurpatur 
prasertim  interrogatione  repetita,"  Bretschn.  Lex.  Bs  3.  b.  The  sense 
of  hi  is  plainly  adversative  here. — 'Adtxia  is  here  the  generic  appella- 
tion of  sin,  for  which  a  specific  name  (aavm'a)  was  employed  in  ver. 
3,  and  -^tva/ia  is  used  in  ver.  7.  In  like  manner,  the  dsxatotvvfi  in  ver. 
5,  which  is  a  generic  appellation,  is  expressed  by  a  specific  one  (vknv) 
in  ver.  3,  and  by  akfiQua.  in  ver.  7.  The  idea  is  substantially  the 
same,  which  is  designated  by  these  respectively  corresponding  appel- 
lations. Fidelity,  uprightness,  integrity,  are  designated  by  via™,  d/xa/o- 
tvvw,  and  dXqls/a*  while  acr/tfr/a,  adjx/a,  and  -^tU/nar/,  designate  unfaith- 
fulness, want  of  uprightness,  and  false  dealing.  All  of  these  terms 
have  more  or  less  reference  to  the  n*??,  covenant,  or  compact  (so  to 
speak),  which  existed  between  God  and  his  ancient  people.  But  in 
the  present  verse,  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  somewhat  more 
enlarged. 

AjxaHxrtvnv  (dttZ  does  not  here  mean  (as  it  does  m  most  cases  where 
it  is  used  in  this  epistle),  the  justification  which  is  of  God  ;  it  desig- 
nates the  divine  justice,  as  the  context  clearly  shows.  For  here 
the  apostle  (or  the  objector)  is  speaking  of  that  attribute  of  God, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  judging  or  punishing  of  offenders.  Of 
course,  the  retributive  justice  of  God  must  be  understood  by  hixouo- 

2uw<rrjjtf/,  sets  off  to  advantage,  shows  forth,  renders  conspicuous. 
— T/  Bgov/itv ;  what  shall  we  say  ?  That  is,  how  can  we  persevere  in 
maintaining  that  the  unbelieving  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  will  be 
cast  off,  so  long  as  even  their  very  unbelief  will  be  instrumental  in 
setting  off  to  more  advantage,  or  in  rendering  more  conspicuous,  the 
retributive  justice  of  God,  and  so  of  causing  the  more  glory  to  his 
name  ?  The  equivalent  of  r/  i^ofyuv,  is  common  in  the  Rabbinic 
writings,  where  it  runs  thus:  ^S{  K?\«  *KB,  quid  est  dicendum? 
This  is  usually  expressed  by  the  abbreviation  ?N&. 

M4  ofJ/xoc  ....  tyrw*  w  God  unjust,  who  inflicts  punishment?    If 
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the  interrogation  were  here  made  by  ^  oy,  is  not,  etc.  the  solution  of 
the  sentence  would  be  easy.  But  pn  corresponds  to  the  Latin  num- 
ne,  and  asks  a  question  to  which  a  negative  answer  is  usually  ex- 
pected as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Attics  employed  it,  however, 
with  somewhat  greater  liberty,  and  in  cases  where  a  negative  answer 
did  not  of  course  follow.  On  the  contrary,  ov  is  used  as  an  interro- 
gation, where  an  affirmative  answer  is  of  course  expected.  For  an 
example  of  both  cases ;  M*j  dox.iT  00/  roDro  shai  tvyfag ;  poes  this  seem  to 
you  foolish  ?  Ans.  No.  Ov  xai  xaXov  fort  rb  ayaMv ;  Is  not  a  good 
thing  something  excellent  f  Ans.  Yes.  We  cannot  translate,  there- 
fore, as  Turretin  and  many  others  have  done :  Nonne  injustus  Deus, 
dum  infert  iram  t  i.  e.,  is  not  God  unjust,  etc.  ?  This  would  indeed 
make  the  sentiment  more  easy  and  intelligible,  when  viewed  as  com- 
ing from  the  objector;  for  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  him  appears 
from  the  sequel,  xarb  fadguxcv  Xeya.  After  all,  however,  nearly  the 
same  sentiment  comes  out  of  the  passage  in  another  way.  The  ob- 
jector asks:  17  egitvptv;  fir\  u&txos  x.  r.  X. ;  That  is;  i  Can  it  be  now  that 
God  deals  unjustly  in  the  infliction  of  punishment  [as  your  posi- 
tions would  seem  to  indicate]  ?'  The  answer  is  in  the  negative  of 
course:  /xj)  yiwro*  The  objector  means  by  the  question  which  he  puts, 
the  same  thing  as  to  say;  '  I  cannot  believe  your  representation,  for 
it  would  make  God  unjust.' 

The  immediate  occasion  for  such  a  question  on  the  part  of  the 
cbjector,  seems  to  be  furnished,  of  course,  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
preceding  verse.  God,  says  the  apostle,  is  to  be  justified  in  his  con- 
demning :  yea,  he  is  altogether  to  be  vindicated  in  it,  even  if  all  men 
are  by  him  found  guilty  of  unfaithful  and  treacherous  dealing.  i  But/ 
replies  the  objector,  '  on  your  ground  we  may  go  on  and  say,  that 
glory  redounds  to  God  because  of  such  dealing  on  the  part  of  men  ; 
for  this  gives  opportunity  for  God  to  display  his  justice  to  greater 
advantage  than  it  could  otherwise  have  been  displayed.  Why  not, 
now,  cany  these  considerations  forward,  and  come  to  the  result  to 
which  they  would  naturally  lead  ?  Why  not  conclude,  that  God  is 
unjust  when  he  inflicts  punishment  P  For  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
necessary  consequence,  if  it  be  true  that  his  justice  is  displayed  to 
the  greatest  advantage  by  reason  of  the  wickedness  of  men,  and  he 
thus  gets  to  himself  the  more  honour  and  glory. 

Tholuck  attributes  /iij  6  0f&;  x.  r.  X.  to  the  apostle  himself,  as  an 
answer  to  the  preceding  question.  But  the  xaru  avfywvov  \tyta  and  the 
pi  ysvotro  which  follow,  seem  to  me  clearly  to  decide  against  this. 

I 
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Kara  fafyuxov  \tyca,  I  speak  after  the  manner  of  men;  i.  *.,  I  speak 
as  men  are  often  accustomed  to  do.  The  expression  itself  is  general ; 
but  the  class  of  men  whom  the  writer  has  in  his  mind  here,  are 
plainly  the  objectors  to  his  doctrine.  The  expression  xarb  av^wro* 
Xiyu  may  mean :  /  speak  more  humano,  i.  e.,  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
intelligible  to  men,  in  such  language  as  men  may  comprehend ;  so 
av0gu>*ivov  X'eyu,  in  Rom.  vi.  19;  and  xara  avtyumv  \iyu,  in  Gal.  iii.  15. 
In  the  sense  first  attributed  to  the  phrase,  the  Greek  and  Latin  wri- 
ters often  use  the  like  expression ;  e.  g.9  Aristoph.  Range,  ver.  1090, 
ov  ygri  pf&fyn  &vfywirtus,  which  one  must  describe  in  a  way  that  is  usual 
among  men;  Athen.  Deipnos.  Tom.  III.  Lib.  IX.  29,  avfywrtvco;  XaXsft, 
to  speak  like  other  folks.  So  Cicero :  hominum  more  dicere9  de  Div. 
II.  64.  In  like  manner  the  Rabbins,  when  they  wish  to  express 
what  is  commonly  understood  or  affirmed  by  men  in  general,  say : 
¥?K  ^?J*7  ^?>  as  men  usually  affirm,  or  say. 

(6)  Mr}  yivoiroj  by  no  means.  This  is  the  negative  answer,  given 
by  the  apostle  to  the  question :  M^  a&txog  %.  r.  X. 

'E#e}  v&s  ....  x6<r/iov;  otherwise,  how  sliall  God  judge  the  world? 
L  e.,  if  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  God  is  unjust,  or  if  we  must  con- 
cede that  he  is  unjust,  then  how  shall  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  or  general  judgment? — 9Emf,  otherwise;  comp.  Rom.  xi.  6,  22. 
1  Cor.  v.  10.  vii.  14.  xiv.  16.  xv.  29.  Heb.  x.  2,  et  alibi.  The  ques- 
tion, *  How  shall  God  judge  the  world  ?  is  founded  on  the  conces- 
sions or  established  opinion  of  the  Jews  respecting  a  judgment-day, 
which  were  well  known  to  the  apostle.  The  expression  implies  as 
much  as  to  say:  '  You  Jews  concede  that  there  will  be  a  time  of 
judgment,  when  God  will  punish  the  wicked  and  reward  the  righteous. 
But  how  can  this  be,  if  your  objections  have  any  force  ?  The  retri- 
butive justice  of  God  will  be  rendered  conspicuous,  when  the  wicked 
shall  be  condemned  and  punished,  and  God  will  be  glorified  thereby, 
just  as  in  the  present  case ;  if  this  then  be  a  reason  why  God  should 
not  punish,  it  is  a  reason  why  there  should  be  no  judgment;  and  in 
order  to  be  consistent,  you  must  deny  this  also.' 

In  this  way  we  see,  that  the  argument  of  the  apostle  is  in  a  man- 
ner ad  hominem,  being  founded  on  the  concessions  and  established 
opinion  of  the  Jews ;  which,  however,  in  this  instance,  was  in  itself 
a  well-founded  and  correct  opinion. 

Venema,  however,  with  Ernesti,  Limborch,  Koppe,  Cramer,  Stolz, 
Reiche,  and  others,  contend  that  xoc/iog  here  means  only  the  heathen; 
and  Reiche  has  endeavoured,  at  great  length,  to  establish  this  inter- 
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pretation.  But  I  do  not  see  any  thing  to  be  gained  from  it.  The 
Jews  admitted  a  general  judgment  as  well  as  a  judgment  of  the  hea- 
then. Why  then  could  not  Paul  argue  from  this  as  well  as  from  the 
other  ?  The  nerve  of  the  argument  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  and 
this  is,  that  'because  God  brings  good  out  of  evil,  he  is  not  therefore 
bound  to  remit  the  punishment  of  the  evil,  which  must  be  inflicted 
at  the  day  of  judgment.' 

(7)  £/'  7«£  ....  avrov,  still,  if  tlie  truth  of  God  has  abounded  die 
more  unto  his  glory,  on  account  of  my  false  dealing.  Tholuck  un- 
derstands these  to  be  the  words  of  the  apostle.  To  me  they  appear 
very  plainly  to  be  the  words  which  he  attributes  to  the  objector. 
The  ya§  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  refers  to  an  implied  thought 
in  the  mind  of  the  objector,  viz., '  My  objection  is  still  valid ;  for  (?«?) 
if  the  truth,  &c.'  As  to  aXqfaa  and  -^ifo/tart,  see  on  verse  5.  'AXjjfc/a 
here  means,  God's  faithful  dealings  with  his  people,  both  in  his 
threats  and  promises ;  -^flxr/tart  means  their  unfaithfulness  as  to  his 
covenant,  their  false  and  treacherous  dealings  in  respect  to  their  vows 
and  obligations.  Sentiment: '  If  the  veracity  and  faithfulness  of  God 
are  rendered  more  conspicuous,  and  this  unto  his  own  glory,  by  the 
false  and  deceitful  conduct  of  his  covenant  people,  why,  &c.'  Reiche 
insists  here,  that  aXn&uu  must  refer  to  true  religion  in  opposition  to 
idolatry  (-^tut/jut) ;  and  so  he  makes  out  the  verse  to  apply  to  the  hea- 
then. Why  then  does  he  not  refer  aXriQfo  and  •sj/sti<mj£,  in  verse  4,  to 
the  heathen?  Js  it  not  evident  that  the  nouns  here  merely  corre- 
spond to  the  adjectives  there  ?  Why  should  the  sense  then  oblige 
us  to  make  a  different  reference  of  the  meaning  ? 

The  nice  observer  of  idiom  will  note,  that  the  conditional  sentence 
here,  beginning  with  it  has  an  Aor.  Indie.  (i<x%(t<t«i\)<si)  in  it,  and 
therefore  indicates  that  the  speaker  here  states  a  case  which  he  did 
not  believe  could  take  place,  i.  e.9  it  could  not  take  place  in  the  man- 
ner and  measure  that  the  language  might  seem  to  import.  It  is 
conditionally  not  founded  on  probability,  but  stated  for  the  sake  of 
objection.     See  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  129.  3.  d. 

li  iiv  .  .  .  .  x^iVo/^a/ ;  Qien  why  am  I  still  condemned  as  a  sinner  ? 
That  is,  why  should  I  suffer  punishment  on  account  of  that  very  thing 
which  has  contributed  to  the  glory  of  God,  inasmuch  as  it  has  oc- 
casioned the  greater  display  of  his  perfections  ? 

(8)  ILal  pi)  •  »  •  •  &ya$d ;  shall  we  thm  [say],  (as  it  is  slanderously 
reported,  and  as  some  affirm  that  we  do  say) :  Let  us  do  evil  that 
good  may  come?    As  m  is  simply  interrogative  here,  it  cannot  be 
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rendered  (as  in  our  English  version),  not.  Mr)  is  connected  with 
ipvfLtv  or  Xeyuptt  understood,  as  appears  from  the  following  clause 
with  In ;  or  it  may  be  connected  simply  with  TOifauptv.  The  answer 
of  the  apostle  is  by  a  question  which  strongly  implies  disapproba- 
tion of  the  sentiment  in  the  preceding  clause;  '  Shall  we  then  speak 
out  and  say :  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ?  as  some  do  actu- 
ally, although  slanderously,  accuse  us  of  saying.'  'On,  when  the 
verse  is  thus  explained,  may  be  regarded  as  a  particle  marking  cited 
words  (for  so  it  is  often  used  in  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament), 
viz.,  the  words  xoifawpev  x.  r.  X.  Or  the  whole  may  be  construed  thus : 
Shall  we  say,  then,  that  we  may  da  evil,  &c.  Kcw  is  here  a  continua- 
live  of  the  apostle's  reply  to  the  objector. 

B\a<fprijj,ov/j,f9a,  literally,  we  are  slanderously  reported^  viz.,  it  is  slan- 
derously reported  that  we  say,  etc.  In  the  paragraph  above,  I  have 
rendered  ad  sensum  rather  than  ad  literam. 

The  occasion  given  for  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  thus  to  slander 
Paul  and  others,  was,  that  he  preached  the  doctrine,  that  God  would 
be  glorified  by  the  display  of  his  justice  in  the  condemnation  of  sin- 
ners, and  that  where  sin  abounded  grace  did  much  more  abound ; 
doctrines  easily  abused  by  a  carnal  mind,  but  which  contain  truths 
awful  and  delightful.  Would  God  that  abuse  of  them  might  have 
never  extended  beyond  the  apostolic  age ! 

Tilv  rb  xgi/ia  hdixcv  fori,  whose  condemnation  is  just.  lie  means,  that 
the  condemnation  of  those  who  falsely  attributed  such  doctrines  to 
the  apostles  and  other  preachers,  was  just ;  in  other  words,  that  their 
offence  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  deserve  punishment. 

(9)  T/  oJy;  What  then  f  The  question  is  by  the  objector ;  and 
o£y,  in  such  a  connection,  implies  as  much  as  to  say  :  '  What  now 
can  be  gathered  from  all  this  ? 

nootxo/uefa -,  Have  we  [Jews]  any  preference?  That  is,  allowing 
all  that  you  have  said  to  be  true,  what  preference  now  can  we  assign 
to  the  Jews?  Have  they  any  ground  at  all  for  a  claim  of  superiority  t 
u^t-XoiitOa  may  be  construed  as  in  the  Passive,  t.  e.}  are  we  preferred? 
— Have  we  any  precedence  ?  So  in  Plut.  de  Stoic.  roTc  ayafoTg  vrati 
cgori;xf/f  xar  ovdh  ^ot^ofiBvotg  virb  roD  At6c,  i.  e.,  this  is  necessary  for  the 
good,  who  are  not  indulged  at  all  with  a  preference  by  Jupiter. 

Ov  irdvrcuc  none  at  all;  t.  e,9  none  as  it  respects  the  great  point  in 
debate,  viz.,  whether  all  men  are  sinners  before  God,  and  under  the 
condemning  sentence  of  his  law.  So  the  latter  part  of  the  verse 
leads  us  to  explain  the  sentiment;  and  a  comparison  with  vers.  1,  2, 
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above,  and  ix.  1 — 5,  will  oblige  us  thus  to  interpret  it ;  for  superi- 
ority of  another  kind,  i.  e.,  in  external  advantages,  is  there  directly 
asserted  of  the  Jews  by  the  apostle  himself. 

ngoyrsaa*ft,t6a  ....  thai,  for  we  have  already  made  the  charge 
against  botli  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin.  I  cannot 
find,  in  the  best  lexicons,  any  evidence  that  *goatrdofiat  means  di- 
rectly to  prove.  Atria  is  accusation^  cause,  ground,  reason ;  hence  the 
verb  amaofiMt  means  to  accuse,  to  show  cause,  &c. ;  generally  in  a  bad 
sense,  implying  the  preferring  or  supporting  of  a  charge  against  any 
one.  According  to  this,  the  apostle  means  to  say,  that  having 
already  advanced  or  supported  the  charge  against  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles of  being  sinners  without  exception,  and  of  standing  in  need  of 
the  mercy  proffered  by  the  gospel,  of  course  he  cannot  now  concede, 
that  the  Jews  have  any  exemption  from  this  charge,  or  any  ground 
of  preference  to  the  Gentiles,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  justification  is 
concerned.  U^natsafiida,  however,  may  here  mean,  and  probably 
it  does  mean,  we  have  shown  reason  why,  or  we  have  supported  the 
charge  that,  &c. 

%l<f  apagriav  means,  under  the  power,  or  control  of  sin,  subject  to 
its  dominion. 

(10)  KaM$  ytyianera.1  x.  r.  X.  What  is  the  object  of  this  appeal  ? 
Evidently  it  is  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  point  now  in  debate. 
And  what  then  is  this  point  ?  Why  plainly,  that  the  Jews  have  no 
preference  over  the  Gentiles,  so  far  as  their  guilt  and  inability  to 
justify  themselves  are  concerned.  The  apostle  had  jiwt  said  (in 
answer  to  the  question  put  by  a  Jew,  Have  we  any  pre-eminence  ?) 
Ov  vdvrcag.  Why  not?  Because  he  had  already  Bhown  reason  why 
the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  are  involved  in  the  charge  of  uni- 
versal guilt;  therefore,  both  were  in  the  same  condition,  with  rqspect 
to  their  need  of  a  Saviour.  What  then  is  the  object  of  further  proof 
or  illustration  here  ?  Surely  it  must  be  the  point  in  question,  viz., 
whether  in  fact  the  Jews,  equally  with  the  Gentiles,  lie  under  the 
imputation  of  guilt  before  God.  The  quotations  then,  have  special 
reference  to  the  Jews.  So  Chrysostom,  Calvin,  Grotius,  Tholuck, 
Flatt,  and  others.  So  verse  19  obliges  us  to  construe  the  quota- 
tions in  question. 

The  quotations  are  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, and  mostly  in  the  words  of  the  Septuagint.  The  general 
strain  and  object  of  them  is  to  show,  that  in  ancient  times  charges 
of  guilt  were  made  against  the  Jews,  not  less  aggravated  than  those 
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now  made  by  the  apostle.  The  Jew  could  make  no  satisfactory 
reply  to  this,  so  long  as  he  allowed  the  full  weight  and  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  apostle  then,  by  adducing  such  charges 
from  the  Jewish  Scripture,  says  in  effect :  i  You  cannot  accuse  me 
of  making  strange  and  novel  charges  against  you.  Your  own  Scrip- 
tures  are  filled  with  charges  of  the  like  nature.' 

That  such  is  the  general  object  of  the  quotations  which  follow, 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  Certainly  some  of  the 
passages  adduced  have  not  an  unlimited  signification,  applicable  to 
men  of  all  times  and  all  nations ;  at  least  they  hare  not  such  a 
meaning  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  connection  in  which  they 
stand.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  writers  of  most 
of  them  are  not  treating  of  the  question,  whether  all  men  are  de- 
praved; but  are  advancing  charges  against  the  unbelieving  and 
impious  part  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Now  what  characterized  unbe- 
lieving Jews  of  old,  may  still  be  affirmed  of  them,  t.  e.,  of  all  who 
reject  a  Saviour.  This  must  proceed  from  wickedness  of  heart ;  and 
therefore  the  apostle  may  apply  to  all  who  are  guilty  of  it,  those 
descriptions  of  wicked  Jews  which  the  Old  Testament  exhibits. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  plain  and  obvious  method  of  interpreting 
the  quotations  before  us.  I  am  well  aware  that  they  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  understood  and  explained  in  a  different  way,  viz., 
as  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  universal  depravity  of  the  human 
race.  The  context  both  in  verses  9  and  10  shows,  however,  that 
such  an  assumption  is  not  well-grounded,  and  that  the  citations  have 
respect  to  the  apostle's  argument  in  regard  to  the  moral  condition 
of  all  unbelieving  Jews.  I  say  unbelieving  Jews ;  for  it  is  not  to  his 
purpose  to  show  that  such  as  believe  and  are  already  justified,  are 
still  under  the  condemning  sentence  of  the  law ;  nor  could  this  be 
said  without  contradicting  what  he  frequently  asserts,  in  the  sequel 
of  this  epistle. 

In  the  way  in  which  I  interpret  the  quotations  that  follow,  there 
is  no  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  explanation  of  them,  as  they  stand 
in  the  Old  Testament.  But  in  the  other  method,  which  makes  them 
universal  propositions,  and  makes  the  original  authors  to  speak 
directly  to  the  point  of  universal  depravity,  the  difficulty  of  exegesis 
is  insurmountable.  Several  of  these  passages,  as  they  stand  in  the 
Old  Testament,  must  have  absolute  violence  done  to  them,  in  order 
to  make  them  speak  in  this  manner.  This  in  itself,  is  a  strong  reason 
for  suspecting  such  an  interpretation ;  and  when  united  with  the 
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other  reasons  named,  seems  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  justify  us  in 
rejecting  it. 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  each  of  the  quotations  separately. 
*Or/  ovx  .  .  . .  ifc,  is  a  quotation  ad  sensum  of  Ps.  xiv.  1 ;  where  the 
Hebrew  has  ^D  rj!0  T$ ;  and  the  Septuagint,  ovx  fan  votm  xgW*- 
rtira,  ovx  i<rn»  tut  sv6{.  In  Ps.  liii.  (a  repetition  of  Ps.  xiv.),  the  Sep- 
tuagint has  simply  ovx  lart  toim  ayaMv  while  the  Hebrew  is  the  same 
as  above.  It  would  seem,  therefore*  that  the  apostle  had  his  eye  or 
his  mind  upon  Ps.  xiv.,  when  he  made  the  quotation  before  us;  and 
that  he  has  varied  from  the  diction,  but  followed  the  sense  of  the 
original.  Instead  of  saying  there  is  none  iliat  doeth  good,  he  says, 
there  is  none  righteous  (idem  per  alia  verba).  The  ovds  tig  of  our 
text,  evidently  corresponds  to  the  Septuagint  ovx  for/*  mg  hog. 

(11)  Ovx  Urn  awiuv  ....  ©im,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
DWK"n«  Kh*>  TafyQ  B*n?  whether  there  is  any  one  who  under- 
standeth,  wlto  seeheth  after  God,  Ps.  xiv.  2.  The  question  in  the 
Hebrew  implies  a  negative ;  and  a  simple  negative  is  made  by  Paul, 
who  says,  ovx  icr/v  x.  r.  X.  The  Septuagint  runs  literally :  E/  tan 
tfvviuv  5j  ixZflTw  rbv  0i6v.  Paul  has  cited  ad  sensum,  and  nearly  ad 
verbum.  2vw£y  instead  of  tvmig,  as  from  avviseo  the  old  root.  See  §  81 
of  New  Test.  Gramm.  Comp.  §  80. 

(12)  n&vrtg  ....  hog,  cited  exactly  from  the  Septuagint  version 
of  Ps.  xiv.  3.     The  Hebrew  runs  thus : 

vfoo  ttrp  -id  fen 

TV  "      '    '•. 

Whether  all  have  gone  out  of  the  way,  and  together  become  cor- 
rupt t  None  doeth  good,  not  even  one.  Paul  omits^  as  the  Septua- 
gint also  does,  the  interrogatory  sense  of  the  first  clause,  made  by 

'3D  (which  is  co-ordinate  with  B£p.  in  the  preceding  verse),  and  ren- 
ders simply :  Tldvrtg  i^sxXivav  altogether  ad  sensum. 

The  word  o*vwav  in  verse  11  means  to  have  an  enlightened  know- 
ledge, viz.  of  God  and  duty. — 'O  IxZprw  (Heb.  WT*)  means,  to  wor- 
ship God,  to  seek  him  in  acts  of  devotion,  meditation,  &c,  to  be  a 
devoted  worshipper. — 'E^xX/yav  in  verse  11  means,  have  departed 
from  the  right  way,  from  the  paths  of  piety  and  happiness. — 'H^?/cS- 
9n*Wt  have  become  corrupt,  literally  have  hwcame  unprofitable  or  use- 
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less.  But  as  the  meaning  is  here  a  moral  one,  the  first  rendering  is 
the  most  appropriate. 

In  regard  to  the  original  meaning  of  these  quotations,  there  seems 
not  to  be  much  room  for  dispute.  Who  is  it  of  whom  the  Psalmist  is 
speaking?  It  is  ??J,  6  &<p£w,  as  ver.  1  determines.  But  are  all  men 
without  exception  5p£ove$?  Whatever  may  be  the  fact,  yet  it  is  not 
here  asserted ;  for  in  ver.  4  the  workers  of  iniquity  are  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  my  people.  In  ver.  5,  the  generation  of  the  righteous 
is  distinguished  from  the  workers  of  iniquity.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
the  Psalmist  is  here  describing  two  parties  among  the  Hebrews;  the 
one  wicked,  yea  altogether  corrupt;  the  other  righteous,  i.  e.,  belong- 
ing to  the  true  people  of  God. 

The  application  of  this  passage  by  the  apostle  is  plain.  All  unbe- 
lievers, all  who  put  not  their  trust  in  Christ,  are  of  the  same  charac- 
ter with  those  wicked  persons  whom  the  Psalmist  describes.  And 
what  is  now  true  of  them,  was  once  true  of  present  believers,  t.  e., 
before  they  became  penitent. 

(13)  T&<po;  ....  idoXiovaav,  verbatim  with  the  Septuagint  version 
of  Ps.  v.  10  (v.  9) ;  which  runs  thus  in  the  Hebrew  : 

ufn  rnna  nnp 

An  open  sepulchre  is  their  throats ;  uritli  their  tongues  do  they  flatter, 
or  speak  deceitful  things.  Sentiment :  '  As  from  the  sepulchre  issues 
forth  an  offensive  and  pestilential  vapour ;  so  from  the  mouths  of 
slanderous  persons  issue  noisome  and  pestilential  words.'  Or  if  it 
may  mean,  as  some  suppose,  that  '  their  throat  is  like  an  open 
sepulchre,  swallowing  up  and  destroying  all'  (Reiche,  Barnes),  then 
what  is  the  sense  of  tlieir  tongues  ?  This  shows  that  noisome  and 
pestilential  falsehood  and  flattery  or  deceit,  is  the  idea  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  expressed. — 'E3oX/oD<rav,  speak  deceit,  deceive.  The  form 
of  the  word  is  the  Alexandrine  *>r  Boeotian  -tav  instead  of  -v,  which 
is  frequent  in  thelmperf.  and  2nd  Aorist;  e.  g.ysXdfioaav,  tjuddoaav,  &c, 
for  iXa/3ov,  sjuaQov,  &c.  'EdoX/oDtfav  stands  for  idoTJow,  Imperfect  active : 
see  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  65.  8. 

The  context  in  Ps.  v.  shows,  that  the  workers  of  iniquity  there 
mentioned  are  the  party  opposed  to  David.  Those  who  opposed  the 
Son  of  David,  are  characterized  by  Paul  in  a  similar  manner. 

9ibg  tonibm  v*b  rd  ^eiV/j  abruv,  accords  verbatim  with  the  Septuagint 
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version  of  a  part  of  Psalm  cxl.  4.  (cxl.  3).    The  Hebrew  runs  thus: 
toTtofeJ  nnn  arebp  npn,  the  poison  of  asps,  or  of  Hie  adder,  is  under 
thdr  lips ;   L  e.,  their  words  are  like  poison,  they  utter  the  poisonous 
breath  of  slander.     The  phrase  before  us  gives  intensity  to  the  pre- 
ceding description ;  all  of  which,  however,  is  not  intended  to  desig- 
nate merely  some  specific  kind  of  slander,  but  the  sinful  exercise  of 
the  tongue,  which  (as  James  expresses  it)  is  irvg,  6  xStfuos  rrjc  abixiat, 
iii.  6. 

Here  again,  the  persons  characterized  are  tne  enemies  of  David. 
What  was  said  of  them  may  be  applied,  as  the  apostle  here  intimates 
by  the  quotation,  to  all  those  who  refused  submission  to  '  David's 
Lord  that  sat  upon  his  throne/ 

(14)  Tn»  rb  .  .  .  .  yifiti,  runs  thus  in  the  Septuagint :  Off  a^dig  rh 
crifut  otvroD  yifiu  xai  mxp'a;  xai  M\ov  (Ps.  ix.  7),  which  corresponds 

to  the  Hebrew  in  Psalm  x.  7,  ntontt  K^p  WB  rbxy  excepting  that  of 
is  added  by  the  Seventy,  and  also  doXov.  The  apostle  has  quoted 
the  Hebrew,  as  it  would  seem,  and  exactly  ad  sensum,  the  suffix  pro- 
noun in  W?  being  generic,  and  indicating  a  real  plurality,  which 
Paul  expresses  by  e5*. 

The  violent  and  embittered  enemies  of  the  Psalmist  are  here  char- 
acterized.    The  application  is  the  same  as  before. 

Tltxtfae  is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  fitopp,  which  literally 
signifies  fraud,  deceit.  But  as  false  accusations  are  here  meant. 
which  tend  to  destroy  reputation  and  confidence,  and  proceed  from 
bitterness  of  spirit,  so  vixya  (bitterness)  is  employed  to  characterize 
them,  it  being  used  ad  sensum  in  a  general  way.  Or  did  the  Seventy 
read  nrnp^  bitterness  ? 

(15—17)  'ogfft fywffuv,  abridged  from  Is.  lix.  7,  8.      The 

Septuagint  and  Hebrew  run  thus : 

Oi  t#«;  avruv  tvi  *ovi}giav  rpxoMt,    I     tn   !JBB$    nn»5   «J    jnf>    whr\ 


raytni  ixyiai  aTpa,  xai  ©/  3/aX«y/- 
rffiitj  avru¥  dta?*oyiff(tol  airh  <p6vwv'  6vv- 
rpfifut  xai  raXa/4ragSa  tv  ra?g  odoTg 
uurSn,  xai  ibhv  tfynw  oOx  otdato. 


'vi  :   i  v   -     :  j-         r  t 

1  vv  t       •  :   •  vv i 


»qn* 


Here  the  expressions  are  altogether  of  a  general  nature,  as  they 
stand  in  the  prophet,  and  plainly  characterize  a  great  part  of  the 
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Jewish  nation  in  the  time  of  the  writer ;  compare  Is.  lix.  2,  4,  9 — 
15.  Of  course  this  is  still  more  directly  to  the  apostle's  purpose, 
than  the  preceding  quotations.  Those  correspond  with  his  intention 
in  the  way  of  implication ;  but  the  present  quotation  corresponds  in 
the  way  of  direct  analogy. 

An  inspection  of  the  original  will  disclose  how  much  the  apostle 
has  abridged  it,  in  his  quotation.  Also  in  quoting  he  has  substi- 
tuted o%i?s  for  raxtvos  in  the  Septuagint ;  then  passing  by  a  whole 
clause,  viz.,  u  their  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  evil,"  he  quotes  the  rest 
verbatim.  Both  the  Seventy  and  Paul  omit  the  Hebrew  *p?  in  the 
phrase  *i??  °^,  innocent  blood. — 'fix%ga/,  1  Aor.  Inf.  comes  from  ixx**h 
Fut.  IxyiUu  (in  the  New  Testament  fx^iw,  as  an  Attic  Fut.  from 
the  regular  Ixyjtfu,  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  65.  Z),  1  Aor.  i %ex*a  a^er 
the  manner  of  verbs  in  X,  /*,  r,  f .  A  few  verbs  in  Greek  follow  this 
method  of  forming  the  first  Aorist.  See  Gramm.  §  65.  10. 
Sentiment :  i  They  are  ready  and  swift  to  engage  in  crimes  of  the 
highest  degree ;  destruction  and  misery  attend  their  steps,  i.  e.,  where- 
ever  they  go,  they  spread  destruction  and  misery  around  them.  The 
way  of  happiness  they  take  no  knowledge  of,  or  they  give  no  heed 
to  what  concerns  their  own  true  welfare  or  that  of  others/ 

(18)  Oux  t<trt .  . . .  aiftuv>  is  exactly  quoted  from  the  Septuagint, 
and  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew,  excepting  the  final  aurw,  which  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  is  in  the  singular  number.  But  then  it 
is  the  singular  genericy  and  so  corresponds  exactly  in  sense  to  the 
plural  avruv  of  the  apostle.  The  Hebrew  original  is  in  Psalm  xxxri. 
1,  and  it  runs  thus :  V3»  nj£  DVi%  ins  J>«,  there  is  no  fear  of  God 
before  his  eyes;  t.  e.,  he  has  no  reverence  for  God,  no  fear  of 
offending  him  which  puts  any  effectual  restraint  upon  his  wicked* 
ness. 

(19)  Olbafitv  ds .  .  k  .  XaX«7*  now  we  know  that  whatsoever  tilings  tlie 
law  saith,  it  addresses  to  those  who  are  under  the  law  ;  i.  e.,  we  know 
that  whatever  the  Old  Test*  Scriptures  savj  when  they  speak  in  the 
manner  now  exhibited,  they  address  it  to  those  who  are  in  posses- 
sion of  these  Scriptures,  viz.,  to  the  Jews.— As  continuativum,  nunc, 
German  nun,  English  now,  in  the  sense  of  a  continuative. — Toft  b  rp 
vow,  those  who  have  a  revelation  or  are  under  the  law;  iv  Condztionis, 
compare  what  is  said  on  h  under  chap  i.  24. 

The  object  of  the  apostle  is  to  show,  that  the  Jews  can  in  no  way 
avoid  the  force  of  what  is  here  said.  It  was  originally  addressed  to 
the  Jews,  in  a  direct  manner.      What  he  has  quoted  was  indeed 
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Bpoken  at  different  times,  to  different  classes  of  persons,  and  uttered 

by  various  individuals.     But  still  the  principle  is  the  same.    Jews 

are  addressed ;  and  the  Jews  are  accused  in  the  very  same  manner, 

t.  c,  with  equal  force,  by  their  own  prophets  whose  authority  is 

acknowledged,  as  they  were  accused  by  Paul.     The  principle  then 

by  'which  such  an  accusation  is  to  be  supported,  is  thus  established. 

As  to  the  actual  application  of  this,  and  the  facts  respecting  the 

conduct  and  character  of  the  Jews  in  the  apostle's  time ;  all  the 

writings  of  the  New  Testament,  of  Josephus,  and  others,  and  the 

direct  assertions  of  Paul  in  this  epistle,  go  to  show  that  no  injustice 

at  all  was  done  to  them  in  the  present  case. 

It  is  this  principle,  viz.,  that  in  consistence  with  the  fidelity  of 
God  to  his  promises,  and  consistently  with  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
the  Jews  might  be  charged  with  wickedness  even  of  a  gross  character, 
and  such  as  brought  them  as  truly  under  the  curse  of  the  divine  law 
as  the  polluted  heathen  were  under  it, — it  is  this,  which  the  apostle 
has  in  view  to  establish  by  all  his  quotations;  and  this  he  does 
entirely  establish.  When  thus  understood,  there  remains  no  impor- 
tant difficulty  respecting  the  quotations.  He  did  not  need  these  proofs 
from  Scripture,  in  order  to  settle  the  question  about  the  depravity  of 
the  Gentiles.  The  Jews  would  reluctate  only  against  the  truth  of  the 
charges  made  against  themselves.  The  character  of  the  heathen  was 
too  palpable  to  be  denied.  That  of  the  Jews,  indeed,  was  scarcely 
less  so  in  the  eyes  of  others  :  but  still,  they  themselves  expected  to 
escape  divine  justice,  on  the  ground  of  being  God's  chosen  people. 
All  expectation  of  this  nature  is  overturned  by  the  declarations  and 
arguments  of  the  apostle,  in  chaps,  ii.  iii.  of  this  epistle. 

Such  as  undertake  to  prove  universal  depravity  directly  from  the 
texts  here  quoted,  appear  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment, and  to  overlook  the  design  of  his  quotations.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  they  there  stand,  to 
he  universal  in  their  meaning,  without  doing  violence  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  ofabterpretation.  And  surely  there  is  no  need  of  doing 
thus.  The  whole  strain  of  the  apostle's  argument  at  large,  goes  to 
establish  universal  depravity  ;  I  mean  the  universal  depravity  of  all 
who  are  out  of  Christy  and  are  capable  of  sinning.  The  doctrine  is 
safe,  without  doing  violence  to  any  obvious  principle  of  exegesis ; 
which  we  never  can  do  with  safety.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  Flatt, 
Tholuck,  and  nearly  all  distinguished  commentators  of  the  present 
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day,  so  far  as  I  know,  agree  in  substance  with  the  interpretation 
which  I  have  now  given.  Yet  Eeiche  objects  to  the  view  here  given, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  represent  Paul  as  arguing  from  his  own 
authority  and  not  from  the  Old  Test.  But  what  hinders  such  a  sup- 
position? Does  not  Paul  teach,  exhort,  reprove,  make  declarations 
and  assertions,  throughout  the  epistle,  on  his  own  authority?  And 
had  he  not  the  same  authority  as  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament? 
He  appeals,  indeed,  to  the  Old  Test,  and  often  does  so,  for  the  satis- 
faction, or  the  confounding  of  the  Jews.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  without  any  reference  to  his  own  autho- 
rity as  an  apostle,  after  what  he  had  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  it. 
See  some  remarks  on  this  subject  on  the  next  page. 

"Iva  crav  ....  0f£,  so  tliat  evert/  mouth  must  be  stopped,  and  Hie 
whole  world  become  guilty  before  God.  "Iva  has  here  the  ecbatic 
sense,  not  the  telle;  for  to  assert  that  the  Old  Test,  was  written 
principally  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  guilty,  would  be  a  singular 
position  indeed.  See  the  excellent  essay  of  Tittmann  on  ha,  in  the 
Bibl.  Repository,  No.  I.  of  1835. — Jl&v  arSjtLa  pgayji,  i.  e.9  every  man, 
all  men,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  must  be  convicted  of  sin,  and  be 
unable  to  produce  any  thing  to  justify  their  conduct;  compare  Job  v. 
16.  Ps.  cvii.  42.  The  phraseology  is  borrowed  from  the  custom  of 
gagging  criminals,  i  e.,  stopping  their  mouths  in  order  to  prevent  apo- 
logy or  outcry  from  them,  when  they  were  led  out  to  execution. — 
'Tvodixoc,  reus,  sons,  i.  e.,  guilty,  deserving  of  condemnation. 

But  how  extensive  is  the  conclusion  here?  I  answer,  (1)  It  ex- 
tends to  all  who  are  out  of  Christ.  I  draw  this  conclusion,  not  so 
much  from  the  mere  forms  of  expression,  such  as  *av  ffrojua  and  *r&$  & 
xofffioe,  as  I  do  from  the  nature  and  object  of  the  apostle's  argument. 
What  is  this?  Plainly  his  design  is,  to  show  that  there  is  but  one 
method  of  acceptance  with  God  now  possible;  and  this  is  in  the  way 
of  gratuitous  pardon  or  justification.  But  why  is  this  necessary  in 
all  cases  ?  The  answer  is:  Because  all  have  sinned.  Certainly,  if 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  Christ  cannot  obtain  pardon  without  him, 
this  is  because  they  are  sinners,  and  have  no  claim  on  the  score  of 
justice  or  law. 

But  (2)  All  who  are  in  Christ,  u  <?.,  are  justified,  have  once  been 
sinners,  and  do  still  commit  more  or  less  sin,  for  which  pardoning 
mercy  becomes  necessary.  Once  they  were  among  the  impenitent 
and  unregenerate.    What  the  apostle  asserts  then,  in  our  next,  of  all 
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men,  need  not  be  limited,  and  should  not  indeed  be  limited,  merely 
to  those  who  are  out  of  Christ  at  any  particular  time,  but  may  be 
extended  to  all  who  were  ever  out  of  him. 

That  this  is  a  band  fide  application  of  the  principle  which  he  here 
contends  for,  is  clear  from  his  own  commentary  on  this  doctrine  in 
chap.  iv.  For  what  does  he  say  there?  He  shows  that  even  Abra- 
ham and  David,  as  well  as  the  grossest  sinners,  were  justified  only  in 
a  gratuitous  way,  being  utterly  unable  to  obtain  the  divine  approba- 
tion on  the  ground  of  perfect  obedience.  What  is  the  inference 
from  all  this?  Plainly  that  all  men  are  sinners,  and  that  none 
therefore  can  be  saved  by  their  own  merits.  So  does  verse  20  virtu- 
ally declare ;  and  verse  23  says  it  explicitly. 

In  form,  the  argument  of  Paul  extends  only  to  those  who  are  out 
of  Christ;  but  as  this  has  once  been  the  condition  of  all  men  without 
exception,  so  in  substance  it  embraces  all  men  without  exception, 
who  "  by  nature  .are  children  of  wrath,  being  children  of  disobe- 
dience ;"  for  "  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh." 

I  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  it  seems  to  me  a  wrong  view  of  the 
apostle's  meaning  in  verses  10 — 19,  which  regards  him  as  labouring 
to  prove  directly  the  universality  of  men's  depravity,  merely  by  the 
argument  which  these  texts  afford.  Paul  has  other  sources  of  proof, 
besides  that  of  argument;  for  if  he  himself  was  an  inspired  apostle, 
then  surely  his  own  declarations  respecting  the  state  of  the  heathen 
or  Jews,  were  to  be  credited  on  just  the  same  grounds  as  those  of  the 
ancient  Psalmist  and  of  the  Prophets.  Why  not?  And  then,  why 
should  we  be  solicitous  to  show  that  every  thing  in  Paul's  epistle  is 
established  by  argumentation?  Had  the  apostle  no  other  way  of 
establishing  truth,  except  by  argumentation?  Are  not  his  own  de- 
clarations, I  repeat  it,  as  weighty  and  credible  as  those  of  the  ancient 
prophets  ?  If  so,  then  we  need  not  be  anxious  to  retain  the  argu- 
ment as  a  direct  one,  in  verses  10 — 19.  Enough  that  it  illustrates 
and  confirms  the  principle  which  the  apostle  asserts,  and  for  which 
he  contends.  The  argument  from  this  principle  is  irresistible,  when 
we  once  concede  that  Christ  is  the  only  Saviour  of  all  men  with- 
out exception ;  for  this  cannot  be  true,  unless  all  men  without  excep- 
tion are  sinners.  Of  course  I  mean,  all  who  are  capable  of  sinning. 
(20)  A/frri  ....  aurou,  because  tliat  by  works  of  law  shall  no  flesh 
be  justified  before  him.  Aion,  on  account  of,  because  that,  for.  In 
this  sense  it  differs  little  or  nothing  from  yag.  It  is  not  employed  to 
designate  a  logical  conclusion  from  premises,  but  stands  before  a 
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clause  which  assigns  a  reason  or  ground  of  something  already 
affirmed.  Turretin,  Morus,  Rosenm.,  Bretsch.  (lex.)  have  here  mis- 
taken it  for  therefore;  and  I  was  misled  by  their  authority,  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work.  The  appeal  of  Bretsch.  (lex.)  to  Acts  xvii. 
31.  Bom.  i.  21.  viii.  7.  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  does  not  at  all  support  his  con- 
clusion, Bton  being  employed  in  all  these  cases  as  above  stated. 

"Ef7&»v  v6fj,ouj  works  of  law,  i.  e.9  such  works  as  law  requires;  just  as 
tgya  @tou  means,  '  such  works  as  God  requires  or  approves ;'  and  so 
tgya  too  '  AQgad/A,  John  viii.  39,  rcc  tgya  roD  varghg  vfLwv  [rov  btaQoXov], 
John  viii.  14;  rat,  l%ya  ruv  "SixoXatTuv,  Rev.  ii.  6;  and  so  Zgya  rfc  v6gvrtg 
— rijt  tagxSg — roD  3/aCoX«u — rijg  fffonwg,  &c,  &c.  From  these  and  a 
multitude  of  other  examples,  which  every  good  lexicon  and  every 
concordance  will  supply,  it  appears  entirely  plain  that  i§ya  and  igyov, 
followed  by  a  Genitive  which  qualifies  it,  mean  something  to  be 
effected  or  done,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  command,  desire,  nature, 
&c,  of  the  thing  which  is  designated  by  the  Genitive  noun. 

Concerning  this  usage,  there  is  no  just  room  to  doubt.  But  the 
sense  of  vo/mov  has  been  thought  to  be  less  obvious.  Docs  vofwg  then 
mean  ceremonial  law,  or  revelation  in  general,  or  the  moral  law 
whether  revealed  or  natural  ?  Ambrose,  Theodoret,  Theophylact, 
Pelagius,  Erasmus,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Grotius,  Koppe,  Ammon, 
and  o there,  have  explained  v6pog  as  meaning  the  ceremonial  law.  But 
is  this  correct  ?  The  meaning  of  a  word  which  is  capable  of  various 
significations,  is  always  to  be  judged  of  by  the  object  or  design  of  the 
writer,  so  often  as  this  is  practicable.  What  then  is  the  object  of 
Paul  in  the  present  case  ?  Surely  it  is,  to  show  that  both  Gentiles 
and  Jews  need  that  gratuitous  justification  which  the  gospel  pro- 
claims, and  which  Christ  has  procured ;  compare  iii.  9,  v&v  croft*  and 
crag  6  xotrfLogin  iii.  19,  ravng  in  ver.  23,  together  with  ver.  29.  Com- 
pare also  chap.  i.  19 — 32  with  ii.  17 — 29.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  conclusion  of  the  apostle  is  a  general  one,  hav- 
ing respect  to  Jew  and  Gentile  both.  But  how  can  it  be  apposite  to 
say,  in  respect  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
ceremonial  law  ?  Did  the  apostle  need  to  make  a  solemn  assevera- 
tion of  this?  Were  the  Gentiles  sinners,  because  they  had  not  kept 
the  ritual  laws  of  Moses?  So  the  apostle  does  not  judge;  see  ii.  14, 
15,  26.  How,  then,  can  he  be  supposed  to  say  in  reference  to  the 
Gentiles  (for  the  present  verse  refers  to  them  as  well  as  to  the 
Jews),  that  by  Hie  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  ?  What  knowledge 
of  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  did  the  heathen  possess  ? 
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I  remark  in  the  next  place,  that  transgressions  of  the  ritual  law- 
are  no  part  of  the  accusation  which  the  apostle  here  brings  against 
the  Jews.  In  chap.  it.  17 — 29,  he  accuses  them  of  breaking  moral 
laws;  and  after  having  enumerated  a  long  catalogue  of  crimes  com- 
mon among  the  Gentiles  in  chap.  i.  19 — 32,  he  goes  on  immediately 
to  intimate  in  chap.  ii.  1,  seq.,  that  the  Jews  were  chargeable  with  the 
same  or  with  the  like  crimes.  In  ii.  14,  seq.,  and  ii.  26,  seq.,  he  in- 
timates that  the  law,  inscribed  upon  the  consciences  and  minds  of  the 
heathen,  inculcated  those  very  things  with  regard  to  which  the  Jews 
were  sinners.  In  iii.  9,  seq.,  he  brings  Jews  and  Gentiles  under  the 
same  accusation,  explicitly  charging  all  with  being  sinners,  and  sin- 
ners against  a  law  which  was  common  to  both;  as  chap.  ii.  15,  16, 
26,  seq.,  most  explicitly  show. 

Again ;  when  it  is  asked  in  Rom.  vi.  15,  Shall  we  sin  because  toe 
are  not  v*b  ifaot  but  under  grace  t  what  sense  would  there  be  in  this 
question  (which  is  supposed  to  be  urged  by  an  objector),  provided 
the  ceremonial  law  be  meant  ?  Would  an  objector  in  the  possession 
of  his  senses  ask  the  question :  '  Have  we  liberty  to  break  the  moral 
law,  u  en  to  sin,  because  we  are  not  under  the  ceremonial  V  Or, 
'because  the  ceremonial  law  will  not  justify  us,  may  we  not  break 
the  moral  law?'  Yet  v6/mov  in  Rom.  vi.  15,  is  plainly  of  the  same 
nature  as  vofia  in  iii.  20. 

Finally ;,  the  apostle  every  where  opposes  the  dixaiwrss  or  bixaioalvn 
of  the  gospel,  to  that  justification  which  results  from  works  in  gene- 
ral, works  of  any  kind  whatever;  e.  g.9  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Eph.  ii.  8,  9. 
Tit-  iii.  5..  Rom.  iv.  2 — 5,  13 — 16.  iii.  27.  xi.  6.  and  in  many  other 
places.  In  all  such  cases,  justification  by  works  means  a  meritori- 
ous justification,  while  that  which  is  by  faith  means  a  gratuitous 
justification,. 

From  all  this  it  results,  that  vo/mv  must  here  mean  the  moral  law, 
whether  written,  or  unwritten,  i.  e.,  law  in  general,  any  law  whether 
applicable  to  Gentile  or  Jew,  any  rule  which  prescribes  a  duty  by 
obedience  to  which  men  might  claim  a  promise  of  reward.  Nor  can 
this  duty  be  limited  merely  to  what  is  external  Surely  the  law  of 
God,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  does  not  have  respect  merely  to 
the  external  conduct  of  men ;  it  also  has  reference  to  the  state  of 
their  heart  and  feelings.  So  does  Paul  teach  most  explicitly,  in 
Bom.  ii.  28,  29,  in  Rom.  ii.  16,  and  very  often  elsewhere. 

Understood  in  this  way,  the  phrase  igya  v6/aou  is  plain.  Neither 
Jew  nor  Gentile  can  be  justified  before  God  on  the  ground  of  obe- 
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dience;  (€  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God;' 
each  one  has  broken  the  law  under  which  he  has  acted ;  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  which  was  written  on  their  minds  and  consciences,  ii.  14, 
15;  the  Jews,  that  which  was  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  ii.  27. 
Now  as  the  law  of  God,  revealed  or  natural,  requires  entire  and  per- 
fect obedience,  just  so  far  as  it  is  known  and  understood,  or  may  be 
so  without  criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  men ;  and  since  "the  soul 
which  sinneth  must  die/'  and  "  he  who  offendeth  in  one  point  is 
guilty  of  all ;'  it  follows  of  necessity  that  all  men,  whether  Jews 
or  Gentiles,  while  in  an  unconverted  state,  are  under  the  condemning 
sentence  of  the  law;  and  therefore  that  they  cannot  possibly  claim 
acceptance  with  God  on  the  ground  of  perfect  obedience.  Nay,  so 
far  are  they  from  this,  that  they  can  expect  nothing  but  condemna- 
tion and  misery  from  simple  retributive  justice  being  exercised  toward 
them  under  a  pure  system  of  law ;  for  "all  have  sinned,"  and  there- 
fore "all  have  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God." 

In  no  other  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  the  general  course  of 
argument  by  the  apostle  be  understood  and  interpreted  so  as  to  pre- 
serve consistency  with  the  other  parts  of  this  epistle,  and  with  his 
other  writings,  or  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  particular  design  and 
object  of  the  writer.  Accordingly  Storr,  Flatt,  Tholuck  (not  to 
mention  a  multitude  of  the  older  commentators),  have  explained 
sgywv  voftov  substantially  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  done. 

I  add  merely,  that  the  question  here  is,  whether  men  in  their 
present  state  and  character,  being  actual  transgressors,  can  be  justi- 
fied by  the  law.  The  generic  and  abstract  question,  whether  human 
nature  is  capable  of  fulfilling  the  law,  is  not  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion. Nor  can  this  be  a  question  of  moment,  so  far  as  the  simple 
doctrine  of  justification  is  concerned;  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  certain 
that  all  men  born  in  the  natural  way,  who  are  capable  of  sinning, 
do  sin. 

A/xa/« '^<n ra/,  see  on  3/xa/o<ru^  in  i.  17,  where  the  verb  dixarfu  is 
also  explained.  It  means  here  to  be  accepted  and  treated  as  having 
fully  kept  the  precepts  of  the  law. — Ou  cra<ra  ....  tfa^="lb3"?3  *6? 
no  one ;  a  true  Hebraism  in  all  respects.  Indeed  the  expression 
would  hardly  have  been  intelligible  to  a  mere  Attic  Grecian,  there 
being  nothing  like  it  in  his  own  dialect. 

If  all  the  world  are  v*66ixo;  rjD  0gjD,  then  must  it  be  true  that  none 
can  be  foxaTbg  before  him  in  a  legal  sense,  i.  e.}  on  the  ground  of  per- 
fect and  meritorious  obedience.    'Eis^r/or  abrou  =  v:s??  }ji  /tjs  vieWy  ^ 
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his  sight,  in  his  presence.  The  mind  of  the  writer  here  contemplates 
mankind  as  standing  before  the  divine  tribunal,  in  order  to  be  judged 
of  the  things  done  in  the  body. 

A/A  y*i  ....  bpagriag,  for  by  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  The 
ydg  here  introduces  a  reason  or  ground  why  works  of  law  will  not 
justify.  The  law  condemns  but  does  not  justify;  and  this,  because 
men  have  broken  it.  No/tov  here  must  evidently  mean  the  same  as 
it  does  in  the  clause  #£  igyw  vSftov  which  clearly  signifies  any  law 
of  a  moral  kind,  either  natural  or  revealed.  Turretin  understands 
*o/x,ov,  in  the  phrase  before  us,  as  meaning  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  preceding  phrase  is  general,  it  must  be  under- 
stood so  here.  All  law  is  a  rule  of  action,  in  the  most  extensive 
sense  of  this  word,  embracing  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external 
developments  of  the  human  soul.  By  this  rule  all  actions  are  to  be 
scanned;  the  Gentiles  are  to  scan  theirs  by  the  law  written  upon 
their  own  minds,  ii.  14, 15:  the  Jews  by  their  own  Scriptures.  The 
precepts  of  law,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  by  commanding  this 
and  prohibiting  that,  serve  to  make  known  the  nature  of  sin;  for  all 
sin  is  dvop/a,  want  of  conformity  to  the  laic.  The  simple  design  of 
the  apostle  in  saying  3/a  ya%  vSfiov  toiyvuitc  a/uagr/ac,  is  to  remind 
those  whom  he  addressed,  that  the  law  (any  law  either  natural  or 
revealed),  so  far  from  holding  out  to  men  who  are  sinners  the  pro- 
spect of  justification  before  God  and  promising  them  acceptance  with 
him,  is  the  very  means  of  bringing  them,  by  its  disclosures  respecting 
the  nature  and  guilt  of  sin,  to  a  knowledge  of  their  unhappy  and 
desperate  condition,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  them  that  they  are  exposed 
to  its  full  penalty  for  every  transgression  which  they  have  com- 
mitted. The  word  Myvuag  is  stronger  than  the  simple  word  ym<sts% 
and  in  this  way  the  apostle  means  to  intimate  the  clear  knowledge 
of  sin  which  the  law  communicates. 


CHAP.  HI.  21—31 

The  apostle  baring  shown  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  all  under  sin,  and  therefore  are 
obnoxious  to  the  penalty  of  the  dirlne  law ;  having  also  declared  (what  must  indeed  be  obvious 
from  the  fact  Just  stated),  that  gratuitous  pardon  or  Justification  is  the  only  way  of  salvation  now 
open  for  men;  he  proceeds  to  intimate,  that  this  way  of  salvation  is  disclosed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  verse  21 ;  even  that  Justification  which  is  proposed  to  all  men  without  distlnc- 
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tion,  and  conferred  on  all  who  believe  In  Christ,  Terse  29.  No  difference  can  be  made,  aa  to  the 
need  of  such  a  justification,  between  the  Jew  and  Gentile,  inasmuch  as  all  without  exception  are 
sinners,  and  therefore  stand  in  the  same  need  of  gratuitous  pardon,  Terse  24.  Christ  is  set  forth 
to  all  men  as  a  propitiatory  offering  or  sacrjfloe,  the  efficacy  of  which  may  be  experienced  by  faith  in 
his  blood;  and  Christ  is  set  forth  in  this  manner,  In  order  that  God  may  manifest  to  the  world 
the  provision  which  he  has  made  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  committed  in  former  ages,  and  also 
under  the  new  dispensation,  thus  disclosing  a  way  in  which  his  holy  regard  to  justice  may  be  pre. 
served,  and  yet  his  pardoning  mercy  be  bestowed  on  the  penitent  believer  in  Jesus,  verses  2ft,  26. 
All  boasting  then  of  salvation,  on  the  ground  of  our  own  merits,  is  entirely  excluded,  because  Jus- 
tification by  faith,  from  its  own  nature,  must  be  wholly  gratuitous,  verse  27.  Well  may  we  con- 
clude, then,  from  all  this,  that  we  are  gratuitously  Justified,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  merit,  verse 
28.  God,  moreover.  Justifies  all  on  the  same  ground,  because  he  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  verse  29  ;  both  the  circumcised  and  the  undrcumcised  he  justifies  by 
faith,  verse  30.  But  are  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  annulled,  by  inculcating  such  doctrine? 
Not  at  all:  for  (as  was  before  said,  verse  21)  they  teach  the  very  same  doctrine,  verse  SI. 


(21)  Nu^  dt  .  .  .  .  T«pavegwrow,  but  now,  the  justification  witliOut 
law  which  is  of  God,  is  revealed.  Nuv/,  now,  u  e\,  under  the  gospel 
dispensation,  in  distinction  from  ancient  times,  or  former  days. — A§ 
"particula  discretiva,  opposita  conjungens." — Xtogk  vopiou,  without 
law,  t.  e\,  without  the  aid  or  concurrence  of  law,  or  in  such  a  way  aa 
not  to  be  by  means  of  law,  or  in  a  way  different  from  or  contrary  to 
that  of  legal  justification  which  rests  solely  on  the  ground  of  perfect 
and  meritorious  obedience.  Xug/'c  tofiov,  may  be  interpreted  as  quali- 
fying d/xa/otrivjj  0eoD,  or  it  may  possibly  be  joined  in  sense  with  vtpavt- 
gurar  the  meaning  in  either  case  may  perhaps  be  substantially  the 
same.  I  interpret  it  as  qualifying  dtxatoavvri  0*oD,  both  on  account  of 
its  position  in  the  sentence,  and  because  of  its  more  appropriate 
meaning  when  thus  construed ;  for  thus  considered  it  designates 
that  this  &xa/o<rvH)  is  gratuitous,  i.  e.,  not  on  the  ground  of  merit  or 
legal  obedience. 

Aixaioffvvt)  Qiov  see  on  i.  17. — ngpavtgura/,  is  disclosed,  manifested^ 
revealed,  viz.,  in  or  by  the  gospeL 

Magrvgov/Msvi}  ....  ngopjiruv,  which  is  testified,  i.  e.,  plainly  and 
openly  declared,  by  tfie  law  and  the  prophets,  i.  e.,  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Jewish  Scriptures;  compare  Matt.  v.  17.  vii.  12.  xi.  13. 
xxii.  40.  Luke  xvi.  16.  John  i.  45. 4  Mace,  xviii.  10.  The  apostle 
means  by  this  to  aver,  that  he  teaches  no  new  thing ;  he  only  repeats 
what  in  substance  has  been  declared  respecting  gratuitous  justifica- 
tion, by  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  And  when  he  says  >wl  .  . 
iri<pavs£UTai,  is  now  revealed,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse,  he  • 
means  that  this  shall  be  empliatically  (not  absolutely)  understood; 
otherwise  the  same  verse  would  contain  a  contradiction  of  itself. 
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He  designs  to  say,  that  gratuitous  justification  is  more  fully  and 
amply  revealed  by  the  gospel. 

What  is  merely  hinted  in  the  declaration  before  us,  Paul  goes  on 
fully  to  develop  in  chapter  iv. 

(22)  What  that  foxm/oavrri  0ioS  is,  which  is  x<*$t  ¥faov>  tne  apostle 
next  proceeds  explicitly  to  develop.  Atxaiosvvn  hi . .  .  .  'iq*oD  Xytrov, 
Hie  justification  then  which  is  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  This 
explanation  makes  it  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun,  that  htxa^vn  ®tov, 
in  this  connection,  does  not  mean  unrighteousness  or  the  love  of  jus- 
tice as  an  attribute  of  God.  For  in  what  possible  sense  can  it  be 
said  that  God's  righteousness  or  justice  (as  an  essential  attribute)  is 
by  faith  in  Christ  ?  Does  he  possess  or  exercise  this  attribute,  or 
reveal  it,  by  faith  in  Christ  ?  The  answer  is  so  plain  that  it  cannot 
be  mistaken.  The  hi  here  is  placed  in  a  clause  added  in  the  way  of 
explanation,  but  containing  something  diverse  still  from  the  preceding 
clause.  It  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  videlicet,  the 
German  nadmlieh,  and  our  English  to  toit,  namely.  So  Bretsch.  (lex.) 
Beneke.  Seiche  thinks  it  stands  as  adversative  to  %*>£/;  rifiov.  To 
me  it  seems  plainly  to  stand  in  a  clause  which  is  a  resumption  of  the 
preceding  htxautdtvn  ©wS  for  the  sake  of  further  explanation.  The 
Attics  often  employed  hi  as  a  sign  of  resumption ;  see  Fassow  on  di. 
In  such  a  case,  it  is  equivalent  to  our,  and  so,  therefore,  then.  The 
shade  of  thought  appears  to  be  this :  'As  it  is  a  justification  xui '? 
toptv,  then  or  therefore  (hi)  it  is  a  justification  by  faith ;'  or  the  sense 
will  be  good  it  we  construe  thus  :  '  a  justification  %^ih  rftiov,  namely 
(hi)  a  justification  by  faith.'  But  this  latter  usage  of  hi  without  any 
adversative  sense  in  any  respect,  seems  hardly  admissible.  Bretsch. 
(lex.  %  3.  d)  has  failed  to  prove  it  by  his  citations.  The  Attic 
usage  in  resumption  seems  to  be  the  most  facile  mode  of  explanation ; 
because  a  resumption  for  the  sake  of  further  explanation  implies 
some  diversity  of  declaration,  and  hi  is  designed  to  note  any  thing  of 
this  nature.  The  translation  of  it  is  indeed  difficult,  because  of  the 
poverty  of  our  language ;  and  it  must  be  different  according  to  the 
different  nature  of  the  sentiment  and  the  connection.  In  the  present 
ease  then,  (German  also)  seems  to  give  the  sense  of  the  original,  as 
nearly  as  we  can  give  it  by  a  version. 

A#d  r/Vr«»s  'In&oZ  Xf/tfro5,  by  Christian  faith,  L  e.y  by  that  faith  of 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  object,  'Ijj<rou  Xperov  being  Genitivus  objecti; 
for  most  clearly  it  is  not  faith  which  belongs  to  Christ  himself,  but  the 
frith  of  sinners  towards  him.    The  meaning  of  the  apostle  is,  that 
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the  gratuitous  justification  which  the  gospel  reveals,  is  that  which  is 
to  be  had  by  believing  and  trusting  in  Christ  as  our  Redeemer  and  De- 
liverer; compare  vers.  23—26.  Faith,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
the  meritorious  cause  or  ground  of  justification  (which  is  wholly  gra- 
tuitous,  ver.24),but  only  as  the  means  or  instrument  by  which  we  come 
into  such  a  state  or  relation,  that  justification  can,  consistently  with 
the  nature  and  character  of  God,  be  gratuitously  bestowed  upon  us. 

E/;  xavTOLi  xai  M  va/ras,  to  all  and  upon  all.  Luther  understands 
tg/ophn  before  tig  vrdvrag,  i.  e.,  [btxouoavvi}  0«oD  iffijo/Aivri]  tig  <rdvr*g.  The 
sense  is  good ;  but  may  not  the  same  end  be  attained  in  another 
way  ?  May  we  not  construe  tig  vdvrag  as  connected  with  «?pa«gwra/? 
I  am  aware  that  pavttfu  usually  governs  the  simple  Dative  after  it 
in  such  cases ;  but  then  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  often  use  the  Accusative  with  tig  instead  of  the  simple 
Dative,  or  the  Dative  with  lr  see  Bretschn.  Lex.  tig,  5.  b.  Very 
naturally  may  we  suppose,  that  after  vi<pan^ra.t  the  persons  would 
be  named  to  whom  the  revelation  is  made.  May  we  not  suppose 
them  to  be  designated  by  tig  xdvrag  ? 

'Evl  vdvrag  appears  to  mark  the  subjects,  who  receive  the  &/xa/otf£w» 
in  question ;  which  is  clear  from  the  rovg  mmfavrag  that  follows  and 
qualifies  it.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  many  commentators  suppose 
that  VHMvovrag  belongs  equally  to  both  cases  of  vavrag.  But  may  we 
not  suppose,  that  tig  ndvrag  denotes  to  whom  the  proclamation  of 
dtxaioavvri,  gratuitous  pardon,  is  made,  t.  *.,  that  it  is  made  to  all  men? 
K«;  M  irdvrag  rovg  <n<trtvovrag  I  should  then  consider  as  a  kind  of  pa- 
renthesis thrown  in  to  guard  against  the  idea  that  the  actual  bestow- 
ment  of  justification  is  as  universal  as  the  offers  of  it.  The  offer  is 
made  to  all  men  without  exception ;  believers  only,  however,  are 
entitled  to  the  actual  reception  of  it.  My  reason  for  supposing  such 
a  parenthesis  here,  is,  that  the  writer  immediately  resumes  the  gene- 
ric or  universal  idea,  oy  ya.%  tan  x.  r.  X.,  which  shows  that  his  mind 
is  intent  on  the  illustration  of  tig  irdvrag,  as  his  principal  proposition. 
Besides  this,  the  clause  M  ndvrag  rovg  iritrtvovrag  is  omitted  in  A«, 
B.,  C,  Copt.,  JEth.,  Arm.,  Clem.,  Origen ;  which  shows  at  least  that 
it  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  principal  sentiment.  The  main 
object  is  to  show,  that  there  is  no  exception  at  all  as  to  the  need  of 
that  justification  which  the  gospel  proposes.  As  this  is  plainly  his 
main  point,  Paul  only  suggests,  here  and  there  by  the  way,  the 
extent  in  which  the  justification  proposed  is  actually  bestowed — M 
wdvrag  rovg  mffrtUvrag  ....  xal  d/xatovrra  rbv  ix  vforwg  'iijtfoD  (ver.  26)» 
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It  is  by  overlooking  these  nicer  shades  and  connections  of  thought 
in  this  paragraph,  that  many  critics  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  no  difference  exists  here  between  §tg  irdvrag  and  M  xdvras.  So 
Reiche;  who  thinks  them  to  be  merely  intensive.  But  this  is  a  posi- 
tion which  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  course  of  thought  before 
and  after  these  expressions.  Before  M  vravras  either  fori  or  rather  h 
hnuutfon  ifpri  seem  to  be  implied;  and  then  M  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
ad  commodum,  for;  comp.  Heb.  viii.  8.  Heb.  xii.  10;  see  also 
Bretschn.  Lex.  s*7,  III.  5. 

Ou  y&i  icTt  btaaroXf),  for  there  is  no  distinction  or  difference;  t.  e.,  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  justification  by  faith  or  gratuitous  justifica- 
tion; all  men  stand  in  the  same  need  of  it,  and  must  perish  without 
it.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  distinction  whatever  between  Greek 
and  Jew;  for  as  all  have  sinned,  so  justification  by  deeds  of  law,  i.  e.y 
by  perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  is  an  impossible  thing,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  impossible  that  a  sinner  should  lay  in  any  proper  claim  to  such 
a  justification.  The  yfy  here  is  ya.%  illustrantis  vel  confirmantis,  the 
sequel  being  designed  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  affirmation  made 
above,  viz.,  that  the  justification  which  is  of  God  without  law,  i.  e.9 
gratuitous  justification,  is  revealed  tic  xavrat. 

(23)  Tldvrtg  yfy  ....  0i •{/,  for  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of 
divine  approbation,  or  of  the  glory  which  God  bestows.  The  ydg  here 
is  again  y&g  illustrantis  vel  confirmantis,  i.  e.,  it  is  placed  at  the 
commencement  of  a  sentence  which  is  designed  to  illustrate  and  con- 
Jirm  the  preceding  assertion,  and  to  show  the  reason  why  there  is  no 
&a*r«X3.  'Ttfrtgsu  comes  from  v<mgtg,  last,  and  sometimes  means  (as 
its  etymology  would  indicate)  to  be  last  or  inferior,  1  Cor.  xii.  24. 
viiL  8.  2  Cor.  xi.  5.  xii.  11.  The  passive  voice  (ixrrsgoGvra/  is  passive) 
is  used  in  the  same  sense  (for  substance)  as  the  active;  btrtpta  mean- 
ing deficio,  destituo,  and  ixfrtgUfiai  destituor,  I  am  wanting  in,  I  am 
deficient  in.  The  idea  in  our  text  is  that  of  failing,  wanting,  being 
deprived  or  destitute  of  The  verb,  when  used  in  this  way,  of  course 
governs  the  Genitive  by  the  usual  principles  of  syntax. 

AlgiK  rov  0f ov  is  rendered  by  many  as  I  have  rendered  it,  viz.,  the 
divine  approbation.  So  indeed  most  commentators  translate  it :  and 
with  good  philological  support,  inasmuch  as  &6%a  often  and  even  com- 
monly means  praise,  approbation,  in  the  classics,  and  has  a  like  sense 
in  the  N.  Test,  e.  g.,  John  v.  41,  44.  vii.  18.  viii.  50,  54.  xii.  43. 
Nevertheless,  as  M£a  very  often  means,  by  N.  Test,  usage,  a  glorified 
state,  a  splendid  glorious  condition,  supreme  happiness,  it  may  be  so 
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taken  here,  and  0«ou  may  be  construed  as  Genitivus  auctoris,  so  that 
d6%T}{  roD  0ioD  would  mean,  the  glory  which  God  bestows,  or  of  which 
God  is  the  author.  So  Semler,  Morus,  Bohme,  Chrysostom,  Beza, 
Hammond,  Bengel,  Glockler,  and  others.  But  still,  as  the  subject 
is  here  that  of  justification,  viz.,  acquittal,  Mfys  may  be  employed  in 
the  classic  sense  of  opinion  (here  good  opinion,  approbation),  i.  e.,  the 
approbation  of  the  final  judge  of  men,  when  they  stand  before  his 
tribunal.  The  idea  would  then  be,  that  inasmuch  as  all  men  have 
broken  the  law  of  God,  so  they  cannot  expect  his  approbation  in  the 
day  of  trial,  provided  they  stand  upon  the  ground  of  their  own  merits. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  some  other  method  of  justification  different 
from  that  which  is  by  works  of  law.  This  opinion  on  the  whole, 
seems  to  be  the  most  apposite. 

(24)  Atxouovfiivoi  ....  'ijjtrtD,  [all]  being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace  through  the  redemption  which  is  by  Christ  Jesus.  On  the  one 
hand  the  apostle  declares  that  all  have  sinned,  and  thus  they  have 
rendered  a  sentence  of  acquittal  and  reward  impossible  on  the  ground 
of  law.  He  now  asserts  the  counterpart  of  this,  viz.,  that  all  who 
obtain  justification  must  obtain  it  gratuitously  and  only  by  virtue  of 
the  redemption  that  Christ  has  accomplished;  a  proposition  which 
contains  the  very  essence  of  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  or  that  can  make  a  solid  foundation  on  which  the  hopes  of 
perishing  sinners  may  rest 

The  ellipsis  before  and  after  foxaiov/itvoi  may  be  filled  out  thus : 
[ft^irsc]  bixatobfLsvoi  [g/V/] ;  for  dixouovptvoi  here  evidently  stands  in  the 
room  of  a  verb.  In  fact,  verses  23,  24,  are  really  two  different  sen- 
tences ;  while  the  present  grammatical  construction  of  them  makes 
but  one. — A&^iav,  freely,  gratuitously,  in  the  way  of  mere  favour 
Augtdv  (Heb.  Ban)  comes  from  duged,  donum  gratuitum,  beneficium  ; 
and  this,  with  dueov  munus^  dfywa  beneficium,  and  dug'sopou  dono,  all 
originate  from  dtdups  or  M6u  to  give. 

Tfi  aiftov  x*VTI>  ty  his  grace,  epexegetical  of  dupav,  and  added  to 
give  intensity  to  the  whole  sentence  or  affirmation;  comp.  Eph.  ii.  8, 
9.  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Tit.  iii.  4,  5. 

'AflroXurgtotffttfc  redemption.  The  force  of  this  word  may  be  best 
seen  by  recurring  to  its  root  \brpv,  which  means,  ( the  price  of  ransom 
paid  for  a  slave  or  a  captive,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  set  free.' 
Avrgow  and  &irok\)To6<a  both  mean,  to  pay  tlie  price  of  ransom ;  droXurjow 
is  somewhat  intensive,  and  «=  pay  off.  Accordingly  \vr£u<Ht  and  c&*»- 
X&rgtttf/f  mean,  (1)  Tlie  act  of  paying  this  price;  and  (2)  The  conse- 
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quences  of  this  act,  viz.  the  redemption  which  follows  it.  In  this 
way  the  idea  of  avoXvrgaMg  comes  at  times  to  be  merely  a  generic 
one,  i.  e.y  liberation,  deliverance. — Tfo  «  Xp/tfrp  'ijjtfou  designates  the 
author  of  our  redemption  or  liberation,  viz.,  him  who  paid  the  ran- 
som and  procured  our  freedom,  when  we  were  the  slaves  and  captives 
of  sin  and  Satan,  and  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God,  i.  18.  The  sequel 
defines  more  exactly  what  the  writer  understands  by  a*o\vrguKttwg  in 
this  place. 

(25)  The  most  important  word  in  the  translation  of  the  first  clause 
of  this  verse,  is  iXatrijpw,  the  sense  of  which  must  first  be  determined. 
In  classic  Greek  it  is  equivalent  to  the  adjective  iXdtnpoe,  propitia- 
tory, atoning ;  which  comes  directly  from  i\a<rfj,6gt  atonement,  propiti- 
ation; ixda/ioe,  iXatnxbg,  /Xatfr^tog  (the  last  three  are  equivalents),  and 
ZXatf/ux,  all  come  from  iX&txofiai  or  ixdopat  (ix'eopat  Att.),  which  Homer 
always  employs  to  designate  the  making  of  propitiation  or  atonement 
to  the  gods.  The  later  Greeks  sometimes  used  tXdtxopai  in  the  sense 
of  being  propitious. 

In  our  text  IXaarrigiov  is  an  adjective  used  in  an  elliptical  way,  like 
other  adjectives  of  a  similar  nature ;  e.  g.y  xHt(Sr^VQh  turfyiov,  rd  srfaa, 
rd  ymQXta,  &c.  The  question  naturally  arises :  What  is  the  noun 
here  to  be  supplied  after  iXcHrrfyw  ?  Is  it  MQripa  (s*ifon*),  cover;  or 
Stfyfra,  offering  or  sacrifice? 

In  the  first  of  these  ways,  the  Seventy  employ  /Xa<rnj£/©v  sometimes 
joining  it  with  ividifua,  Ex.  xxv.  17  ;  but  usually  omitting  Mfapa  and 
using  iXatrnpov  alone,  in  the  same  sense  which  both  words  would  give; 
e.  g.,  Ex.  xxv.  18, 19, 20  bis,  22.  xxxvii.  (Sept.  xxxviii.)  6,  7,  3,  8  bis. 
Lev.  xvi.  2, 13, 14, 15,  &c.  In  all  these  cases  whether  iXaffrfym  has 
foMtfta  expressed  or  not,  the  Hebrew  word  is  PQ^h  covering,  viz.  the 
covering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  most  holy  place,  which  was 
overlaid  with  pure  gold  (Ex.  xxv.  17),  over  which  the  cherubim 
stretched  out  their  wings  (Ex.  xxv.  20),  and  which  was  the  throne  of 
Jehovah  in  his  earthly  temple,  the  place  from  which  he  uttered  his 
oracles,  and  communed  with  the  representatives  of  his  people,  Ex. 
xxv.  22;  comp.  Ex.  xxxvii.  6 — 9.  Into  the  inner  sanctuary  where 
the  ark  was,  the  high-priest  entered  but  once  in  a  year  (Heb.  ix.  7), 
when  he  sprinkled  the  flJM  iXaer^iov  \_M^sfia]  with  blood,  in  order 
to  make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  Lev.  xvi.  2,  15,  16. 

In  like  manner  with  the  Seventy,  Fhilo  calls  the  rnfis,  ^^a  tXa- 
<rr%oyand  Mhfua.  }\atfr^iov9 i.  e.}  &  propitiatory  covering;  Vita  Mosis, 
ILL  668.  (Frankf.  ed.)    Abo  in  de  Prof.  p.  465. 
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Such  is  the  Septuagint  usage  of  iXatrrjoiov.  But  was  Paul  neces- 
sarily limited  to  this?  Certainly  not,  inasmuch  as  the  common 
Greek  idiom  afforded  him  another  combination  of  iXaarygiov,  viz.  . 
}\a*rti£iO¥  Svpa,  propitiatory  sacrifice  or  offering.  So  Dio  Chrysostom, 
Orat.  II.  184,  /Xatfr^/or'A^a/o/  rji  'A^vy,  ike  Greeks  [made]  a  pro- 
pitiatory  offering  to  Minerva.  So  Josephus,  /Xaor^/ov  /ivy/ia,  a  pro- 
pitiatory monument,  Antiq.  XVI.  7.  1.  So  in  4  Mace.  xvii.  22, 
iXaarqg/ov  Savarau  avrou,  his  propitiatory  death.  Symmachus  in  Gen. 
yi.  14,  }\d(f£ig  /Xatrnjg/w. 

Which  now  of  these  two  methods  of  construing  /Xa*rijf/ov  shall 
we  choose  ?  Origen,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  (Ecumenius,  Erasmus, 
Luther,  and  others,  have  preferred  the  former :  Hesychius,  Grotius, 
Le  Clerc,  Kypke,  Turretin,  Eisner,  Flatt,  Tholuck,  and  others,  the 
latter.  "Fatemur  (says  Turretin)  expositionem  illam  [priorem] 
minus  commodam  nobis  videri;"  after  which  he  goes  on  to  say,  that 
he  understands  by  }\a<rrfyiov  an  expiatory  victim.  I  most  fully  agree 
with  Turretin.  A  good  reason  for  this  opinion  is,  that  in  the  phrase 
h  r$  aifLOiri  abrov  which  follows,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  aJpa  of  the 
/Xatfrjjg/oy.  It  may  be  said,  that  if  Christ  be  represented  as  the  mercy- 
seat  which  was  sprinkled  with  propitiatory  blood,  alpari  avrev  may 
refer  to  this.  But  my  answer  is,  that  such  an  image  is  unnatural ; 
for  then  Christ  would  be  represented  as  a  mercy-seat,  sprinkled  with 
his  own  blood ;  an  incongruous  figure,  if  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish 
mercy-seat  be  consulted.  But  if  iXaorfytov  means  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice, then  is  the  usage  altogether  congruous;  inasmuch  as  the  blood 
was  sprinkled  round  about  upon  the  altar,  where  the  sacrifice  was 
laid,  Lev.  L  5,  11.  iii.  8. 

There  is  another  way  of  casting  light  upon  this  subject,  viz.  by 
investigating  the  meaning  of  a-goftero.  In  the  classics,  ogorft^/  means 
(1)  To  lay  before,  to  set  before,  e.  g.9  to  set  any  thing  before  one  for 
him  to  eat;  also  to  set  a  mark  before  one,  or  a  punishment,  or  a 
reward ;  i.  e.,  to  propose.  (2)  Publicly  to  expose  or  to  hold  up  to  view, 
e.  g.,  to  expose  goods,  wares,  &c,  for  inspection  and  sale;  also  to 
declare  enmity,  war,  hatred,  &c.  (3)  It  means  to  prefer ;  which 
is  the  least  common  signification.  In  the  New  Testament  *£orfttjfi,t 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  purposing,  decreeing,  constituting ; 
e.  g.,  Bom.  i.  13.  Eph.  i.  9.  So  also  in  Joseph.  Antiq.  IV.  6,  5. 
But  with  this  meaning  the  verb  is  intransitive,  and  of  course  is  not 
followed  by  the  Ace,  case. 

Of  these  various  meanings,  the  second  classical  one  seems  plainly 
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to  be  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  our  text;  for  this  best  agrees  with 
the  f'i  h&e/%tv  and  vgbf  hdtifyv  which  follow.  *  Of  jrgoftf  ro  6  &tbe  iXatrtj^ov 
may  then  be  rendered,  whom  God  hath  openly  exhibited  to  the  world 
as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  But  suppose  now  that  we  construe 
t\a<srr\^ov  as  meaning  mercy-seat)  then  where  is  the  congruity  of  the 
image  f  Was  the  mercy-seat  exhibited  to  the  view  of  those  for 
whom  atonement  was  made  f  Never ;  the  high-priest  only  saw  it 
once  in  each  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  To  avoid  this 
evident  incongruity,  one  must  render  ago&fro,  constitute;  and  then 
the  evident  reference  made  by  it  to  ik  * r&/£/v  and  *£bg  hdufyv,  is  loBt 
or  obscured. 

On  the  whole,  I  see  no  congruous  method  of  interpreting  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  except  by  rendering  iXaorfyw  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
In  respect  to  the  sentiment  which  this  rendering  exhibits,  compare 
John  i.  29.  Eph.  v.  2.  1  Pet.  i.  19.  ii.  24.  Heb.  ix.  14.  1  Cor. 
v.  7*  If  iXatrfyiov  be  rendered  propitiation  (as  in  our  English  version), 
the  sense  will  be  the  same. 

A/a  rijjc  tortus,  by  faith,  i.  e.,  this  sacrifice  then  produces  its  pro- 
pitiatory effect,  when  faith  is  exercised  in  the  blood,  i.  e.,  death  of 
the  victim  which  is  offered.  In  other  words :  Christ  makes  expia- 
tion which  is  effectual  for  such,  and  only  such,  as  trust  or  put  confi- 
dence in  his  atoning  blood,  i.  e.,  who  believe  in  him  as  the  "  Lamb 
of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  So  Glockler  and 
others. 

A/a  TTjg  vltrtue  may  also  be  connected  with  faxaiovptvot  or  with 
«£oftfro-  so  Reiche  and  others;  but  not  to  so  good  purpose,  nor  so 
naturally,  as  with  iXatrfyiov. 

*£y  r(p  alpart  avrov  means  his  bloody  deatli;  the  expression  and 
image  being  borrowed  from  the  expiatory  blood  of  the  ancient  sacri- 
fices. Faith  in  his  blood  or  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  as  the  means  of 
expiation,  seems  to  be  the  distinguishing  trait  above  all  others  of 
true  Christianity.  The  phrase  iv  rp  aifian  avrov  may  also  be  con- 
nected with  hxatovjitvoi.  So  Reiche,  Winzer,  Fritsche,  and  others. 
The  sense  remains  substantially  the  same.  Or  it  may  be  connected 
with  tXatrypiov,  and  still  the  same  sentiment  for  substance  be  retained. 
So  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Vitringa,  Calov,  and  others. 

E/f  ivdtifyv ....  fl-g&c  f vdufyv.  Two  questions  that  are  very  impor- 
tant in  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  vers.  25,  26,  arise  here,  viz. 
(1)  Are  s/'c  and  vtfs  used  in  this  place  as  equivalent  terms,  and 
joined  with  Mi/g/*  as  designating  a  sense  which  in  both  cases  is  the 
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same  f  (2)  Is  xfa  hbttfyv  co-ordinate  with  tig  hbufy,  i.  e.9  is  it  arranged 
in  the  some  manner,  and  does  it  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  first 
part  of  the  whole  sentence?  As  to  the  first  question ;  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  both  tig  and  *§6g  stand  before  the  Accusa- 
tive  case,  and  before  the  Infinitive  mode  used  as  a  noun  in  the  Ac- 
cusative, in  order  to  designate  the  intention,  object,  purpose,  design, 
end,  &c,  of  any  thing ;  e.  g.,  tig  Zpw  in  order  to  obtain  life,  tig  H* 
awpiav  in  order  to  commit  iniquity,  tig  o  for  which  purpose,  tig  rovro 
for  this  purpose,  tig  rb  i/wra/ga/  in  order  to  mock*  Matt.  xx.  19,  tig  rb 
<rravgo&rivai  in  order  to  be  crucified*  and  so  in  numberless  instances ; 
see  Bretseh.  Lex.  tig  3.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  vtfg9  e.  g.,  *&  rb 
§so&rjvai,  in  order  to  be  seen,  Matt.  vi.  1 ;  ne$g  «r«f a^g/^ifctfa/,  for  the 
sake  of  passing  the  winter,  Acts  xxvii.  12  ;  wghg  rb  fafovfincai,  in  order 
to  lust,  Matt.  v.  28 ;  *%bg  oixodopw  for  the  sake  of  edification,  Rom. 
xv.  2 ;  *tbg  ***&***>  for  the  *<*&%  °f  sluiming  you,  1  Cor.  vi.  5,  et  al. 
saepe ;  see  Bretschn.  Lex.  *§6g,  III.  c. 

So  far  then  as  usage  is  concerned,  it  is  a  perfectly  plain  case,  that 
tig  hhtifyv  and  <x$i  ivhufyv  may  be  altogether  equivalent.  Tholuck 
thinks  that  the  change  of  prepositions  (tig  and  vtfg)  makes  against 
the  co-ordination  of  tig  b&tsfyv  and  *£bg  hdsifyv'  and  yet  in  commenting 
on  verse  30  below,  he  is  obliged  to  admit,  that  ix  mtrtug  and  3/<£ 
wimug  are  altogether  equivalent.  Such  I  take  to  be  the  case  with 
the  tig  and  ^6g  in  question ;  and  therefore, 

(2)  I  must,  with  Flatt,  Turretin,  and  many  other  expositors,  ex- 
plain tig  hhuty  and  *%bg  ivdtity  as  co-ordinate.     The  arrangement  of 

the  thought  Stands  thus  :   ov  TfosOtTC  6  Qtbg  /Xatfnjg/o* tig  tvdtify* 

Iv  irgoeOero  6  &tbg  }\a<frf)0iov ....  Tgbg  Ivhtifyv'  which  arrangement  fully 
exhibits  what  I  mean,  by  saying  that  the  expressions  are  co-ordinate. 
And  this  arrangement  seems  to  be  plainly  and  fully  confirmed,  by 
the  antithetic  comparison  of  xgdysyovSrwv  (past)  in  one  clause,  and  b 
t$  vdv  xagp  (present)  in  the  other. 

Tijg  foxaiotuvrig  aitrov,  of  his  justification,  i.  e.,  of  the  justification 
which  he  proffers,  or  of  which  he  is  author.  But  here  again  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion  among  commentators.  Ambrose,  Locke,  and 
others,  understand  dMcuotbtng  as  meaning  veracity;  Theodoret,  So- 
cinus,  Grotius,  Bolten,  Koppe,  and  Reiche,  explain  it  as  meaning 
goodness ;  like  the  Hebrew  nifpf.  Flatt  renders  it  sanctitas  ;  Tho- 
luck says  that  bixatoevvn,  in  Paul's  writings,  always  means  righteous- 
ness or  holiness ;  in  which  he  is  most  surely  mistaken.  To  my  own 
mind  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  dtxcuoevvrig  has  the  same  sense 
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here  aa  in  cliap.  L  17,  and  as  in  verse  22  above ;  where  it  seems  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken.     What  can  be  more  congruous,  than  that  it 
should  be  taken  here  in  a  sense  which  is  homogeneous  with  hxa.m*n 
tftrou  in  verse  20,  and  B/xououftmt  in  verse  23  ? 

What  now  is  the  sentiment  which  is  in  accordance  with  this  ?  It 
is  as  follows :  '  God  has  openly  exhibited  Christ  to  the  world  as  a 
propitiatory  offering  for  sin,  unto  all  who  believe  in  him,  in  order 
that  he  might  fully  exhibit  his  pardoning  mercy  (his  hxoutainn)  in 
respect  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  under  the  past  and  present  dispen- 
sation/ 

Is  not  this  plain  and  consistent  sentiment,  congruous  with  the 
design  of  the  writer  and  with  the  nature  of  facts  ?  How  or  why 
so  much  difficulty  should  have  been  made  about  the  word  dixaioovvnt 
here,  I  am  not  able  to  explain.  Turretin,  indeed,  calls  the  exegesis 
which  I  have  given,  "  frigida  repetitio  ....  apostolo  nostro  haud 
satis  digna."  I  should  have  been  better  satisfied,  if  he  had  given 
some  valid  reason  for  such  a  remark ;  which  it  is  always  easier  to 
make  than  to  justify.  One  good  rule  in  the  explanation  of  Scrip- 
ture is,  that  the  same  writer,  on  the  same  topic,  and  in  the  same  con- 
nection of  reasoning  and  thought,  must  be  construed  as  using  the 
same  phraseology  in  the  same  sense.  All  I  ask  here  is,  that  a 
maxim  so  plain  and  reasonable  should  be  observed.  And  where  is 
the  "repetitio"  in  this  case?  Where  has  the  apostle  before  said, 
that  God  had  openly  proposed  to  the  world  the  propitiatory  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  in  order  to  exhibit  his  pardoning  mercy  for  sins  committed 
under  the  old  and  under  the  new  dispensation  ?  And  as  to  the 
"  frigida;"  if  there  be  any  one  sentiment  in  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus  with  re- 
gard to  power  and  extent,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  all  others, 
the  sentiment  here  developed  holds  this  very  place.  It  has  its 
express  parallel  only  in  Heb.  ix.  15.  I  feel  constrained,  there- 
fore, to  differ  here  exceedingly  from  Turretin,  as  to  what  he 
names  frigida  interpretation  It  is  as  opposite  to  this,  as  light  is  to 
darkness. 

A/d  n}» . . .  .  BfoD,  tlirough  remission  by  the  forbearance  of  God  of 
tin*  formerly  committed.  That  did  not  unfrequently  has  the  mean- 
ing in  respect  to,  in  regard  to,  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Matt,  xviii. 
23,  ha  rovroj  in  respect  to  this,  viz.,  the  sentiment  which  Jesus  had 
just  uttered.  So  also,  with  another  shade  of  sense,  Matt.  xxi.  43. 
xxiiL  34,  ds&  rovr*,  for  the  sake  of  this,  on  account  of  tliis ;  Mark  xi.  24. 
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Luke  xi.  49.  1  These.  Hi.  7,  dia  on  account  of.  So  Flatt  on  our 
verse:  did,  in  Rueksicht  auf,  i.  e.,  in  respect  to.  But  still,  I  do  not 
take  bid  here  as  meaning  merely  in  respect  to,  in  regard  to.  A  com- 
mon meaning  of  it  is,  per,  propter.  Here  I  understand  it  is  desig- 
nating the  manner  in  which  dixaioavvr)  has  exhibited  itself,  viz.,  by  or 
through  remission,  &c.  So  Reiche.  But  there  is  another  sense  still 
in  which  it  may  be  here  interpreted ;  viz.,  on  account  of,  for  the  sake 
of  remission,  &c.  This  would  make  it  co-ordinate  with  tig  Mug** 
x.  r.  X,  and  with  r^hg  bbtifyv  x.  r.  X. ;  and  it  would  be  rather  more  con- 
sonant with  usual  Greek  idiom  as  to  the  meaning  of  lid.  We  should 
then  have  tliree  co-ordinate  clauses  explanatory  of  Kgo'tdsro  x.  r.  X.,  in- 
stead of  two.  I  should  embrace  this  last  interpretation,  were  it  not 
that  tig  tvdufyv  and  vfig  tvdttfyv  seem  rather  to  favour  the  reception  of 
only  two  co-ordinate  clauses.  The  variation  of  the  prepositions,  in 
this  case,  would  make  nothing  decisive  against  such  an  exegesis. 
Paul  often  varies  them,  where  the  sense  is  designed  to  be  substan- 
tially the  same. 

The  clause  bid  rjjv  vapcn .  .  .  •  0iou,  must  on  the  whole  then,  be 
regarded  as  epexegetical  of  the  preceding  J/xa/o<r6w»s  avrw,  viz.,  his 
dtxaiotfvvr)  was  manifested  on  account  of  in  respect  to,  the  remission  of 
sins  committed  in  former  times,  &c. 

nafiff/c  (from  vatfripi)  means  remission,  passing  by,  dismissing,  &c; 
and  therefore  it  has  the  same  sense  with  a<ptmt  as  we  should  expect 
from  the  etymology  of  the  word. — U^oytyov6ru¥,  formerly  done,  com- 
mitted in  times  before.  In  the  sense  of  done,  taken  place,  or  com- 
mitted, y'mfLai  is  often  used  with  respect'to  actions;  e.  g.,  Matt.  vi.  10. 
Luke  x.  13.  xxiii.  24.  ix.  7.  xiii.  17,  et  alibi;  see  Bretschn.  Lex. 
yivopai,  3. 

(26)  *Ev  rf!  anyji,  during  the  forbearance  of  God.  The  uniting  of 
this  clause  with  verse  26,  seems  to  be  a  mistake  in  Robert  Stephens ; 
for  it  is  better  connected  with  the  preceding  verse,  and  has  reference 
either  to  rdptiv  or  rpytyovSrwv  ajiafrqfidruv.  But  to  which  of  these? 
Does  the  writer  mean  to  say,  remission  ....  through  the  forbear- 
ance of  God  to  punish  sin ;  or  sins  formerly  committed,  while  God 
forbore  to  punish?  The  latter  sense  might  be  made  out ;  for  sv  often 
has  the  sense  of  during,  dum  est;  e.  g.,  Matt.  xii.  2,  h  (raCCarp,  dur- 
ing the  Sabbath ;  Matt.  xiii.  4,  h  rf)  0nlptvf  inter  serendum,  during 
the  action  of  sowing ;  John  ii.  23,  iv  rfi  io^rji,  during  the  feast;  John 
vii.  11.  Acts  viii.  33.  xvii.  31.  Rev.  i.  10.  But  the  former  sense  is 
preferable,  and  gives  the  idea  of  remission  as  introduced  by,  or  con- 
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nected  with  forbearance  to  punish.    Both  together  make  the  idea  of 
justification  an  intensive  one. 

As  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  clause,  it  has  in  some  respects 
a  parallel,  in  Acts  xvii.  30.  "  As  to  the  times  of  this  ignorance, 
vrtgf&w  6  0*4?,"  i.  e.j  God  fbrbore  punishment.  But  in  our  text  the 
apostle  speaks  of  the  actual  remission  of  sin  which  is  connected  with 
justification,  i.  e.,  the  pardon  of  sin. 

Ilgfc  tvbufyv  rrn  dtxaioavvrx  avrou,  is  the  same  in  all  essential  respects 
as  els  **&*'%">  rris  dtxcuoavvrjc  abrou  in  verse  25,  for  it  is  a  mere  resumption 
of  the  latter.  'Ev  rip  rih  xatgp,  at  the  present  time,  L  e.7  under  the  new 
dispensation.  Thus  has  the  apostle  shown,  that  the  propitiatory  sac- 
rifice of  Christ  extends,  with  respect  to  its  efficacy,  to  all  ages  of  the 
world,  to  all  generations  and  nations;  i.  e.,  that  it  is  capable  of  such 
an  extent,  where  such  a  faith  as  God  requires  is  exhibited.  The 
parallel  of  this  remarkable  and  most  cheering  and  animating  senti- 
ment, is  to  be  found  in  Heb.  ix.  15.  It  is  implied  in  other  passages 
of  the  New  Testament,  not  unfrequently ;  but  it  is  no  where  else  so 
explicitly  asserted.  The  sentiment  shows,  moreover,  in  what  light 
the  apostle  viewed  the  death  of  Christ.  If  this  were  to  be  regarded 
only  as  the  death  of  a  martyr  to  the  truth,  or  as  an  example  of  con- 
stancy, &c,  then  how  could  its  efficacy  take  hold  on  *£oyiyov6rw  apag- 
Ttipdrw,  whatever  it  might  do  as  to  those  who  lived  after  his  death 
took  place?  This  question  seems  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  ascrib- 
ing a  vicarious  influence  to  the  death  of  Jesus;  for  how  else  can  it 
avail  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  committed  in  early  ages? 

Seiche,  indeed,  and  some  others,  think  the  irgvytywfow  afiagnywiruv 
relates  merely  to  the  sins  of  individuals  before  their  conversion ;  and 
so  he  doubts  whether  any  promise  of  forgiveness  is  extended  to  sins 
committed  after  conversion;  and  there  has  been  a  serious  controversy 
in  Germany,  excited  by  Loeffler,  whether  sins  after  regeneration  are 
pardonable.  How  this  could  be  called  in  question,  after  considering 
the  examples  of  David,  Peter,  and  others,  and  reflecting  on  such  texts 
as  1  John  ii.  1, 2,  may  justly  be  thought  strange,  if  any  thing  in  theo- 
logy could  be  called  so.  According  to  the  interpretation  of  Reiche, 
h  r$  pvr  xcutf  is  deprived  of  any  important  meaning.  Mr.  Barnes  also 
rejects  the  idea  that  r^oysyovSruv  refers  to  past  ages,  and  thinks  that 
the  text  requires  no  more  than  to  understand  it  as  designating  the 
past  sins  of  each  individual  living  under  the  gospel.  But  what  in- 
ducement the  apostle  could  have  to  put  in  <rgoytyov6ruv  on  such  a 
ground,  or  how  *pytyov6rw  dytagr/w  could  differ  from  the  simple 
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apagriuv,  as  individually  applied,  I  do  not  see.  Less  still  do  I  feel 
the  force  of  his  remark,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  on  the  ground  of 
the  exegesis  which  I  adopt,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  all  men  will 
be  saved.  If  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  in  the  text,  it  applies 
with  equal  force  to  gospel  times,  and  must  prove  the  salvation  of  all 
who  live  in  them.  But  the  apostle  has  fully  avoided  any  conclusion 
of  this  nature,  as  to  the  time  before  or  since  the  gospel  was  published, 
by  stating  that  salvation  is  M  vavrag  rougtfiert&ovrag.  Besides, 
iv  r(jj  9vv  xaitf  is  evidently  emphatic  and  antithetic;  and  the  antithesis 
can  be  found  only  in  v  %oy  ty  ot  ir  «»  apagriw.  The  question  is, 
'  whether  Christ  is  the  only  Saviour  of  the  race  of  man;'  and  this 
naturally  extends  to  past  ages,  as  well  as  present.  Such  a  view  ex- 
ceedingly ennobles  the  whole  subject,  and  is  altogether  consonant 
with  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Comp.  Bom.  v. 

E/f  rh  thai  ....  'ijjd&u,  that  lie  might  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier 
ofhimtliat  believeth  in  Jesus  >  i.e.,  has  the  faith  of  a  Christian. 
Here  again  is  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment  concerning  dixaiov  some 
making  it  to  signify  kind,  benignant,  for  which  they  appeal  to  Matt, 
i.  19.  John  xvii.  25.  1  John  i.  9,  and  the  frequent  signification  of  the 
Hebrew  P*!*  and  ni£V.  But  although  the  word  is  capable  of  this 
sense,  the  connection  does  not  seem  to  admit  it  here,  as  it  would 
make  tautology.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  commentators  have 
overlooked  the  logical  connection  of  the  whole  clause.  The  tig  r6  at 
the  beginning  of  it,  shows  that  it  has  a  like  object  with  tig  hhn^tv  and 
ir^hg  svdsifyv,  and  is  co-ordinate  with  them.  There  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, to  be  this  difference,  viz.,  that  in  tig  rh  thai  dixaiov  %.  r.  X.,  the 
writer  looks  back  to  the  whole  sentiment  proposed  in  verses  21 — 24 ; 
which  is,  that  all  men  are  sinners,  that  a  regard  merely  to  law,  i.  *., 
justice  merely  on  the  part  of  God  (he  being  dixeuog  merely)  does  not 
in  itself  permit  justification  by  overlooking  or  setting  aside  the  pen-' 
alty  against  sin,  and  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  an  expedient  of  infi- 
nite wisdom,  by  which  the  full  claims  of  the  law  may  be  admitted, 
and  yet  the  penalty  avoided,  because  a  moral  compensation  or  equi- 
valent has  been  provided  by  the  sufferings  of  him  who  died  in  the 
sinner's  stead.  Here  then  are  two  things  conspicuous,  in  this  won- 
derful arrangement  of  wisdom  and  benevolence;  the  first,  that  God 
will  not  give  up  the  penalty  of  his  law  without  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  it,  for  he  is  Mxatog,  i.  e.,  he  retains  a  high  and  immutable  re- 
gard to  justice  or  rectitude,  he  is  unwilling  to  sacrifice  any  part  of 
the  purity  and  strictness  of  his  law,  which  is  '  holy,  and  just,  and 
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good ;'  the  second,  that  God  has  still  provided  a  way  by  which  he 
may  retain  all  his  regard  to  justice,  and  his  law  remain  without  be- 
ing in  any  measure  dishonoured  or  sacrificed,  and  yet  the  penitent 
sinner  may  be  pardoned  and  treated  as  though  he  had  yielded  per- 
fect obedience  to  it.  These  I  take  to  be  the  sentiments  conveyed  by 
dhcaft  and  iixaiowrtt  in  this  passage.  Bengel  has  happily  expressed  it ; 
"Summum  hie  paradoxon  evangelicum;  nam  in  lege  conspicitur 
Deus  et  condemnans,  in  evangelio  Justus  ipse  et  justificans,  pecca- 
tores."  As  I  can  find  no  case  in  which  dixaiog  appears  to  mean  either 
justified  or  justifying,  I  must  retain  the  sense  of  just  in  this  place. 

Tbv  ex  *7ffrsuf  'ifjffau  is  like  •/  sx  T^/reyewjg,  oi  i$  ipfa'ag,  &C.  The 
phrase  may  be  correctly  translated :  The  believer  in  Jesus,  or  him 
who  is  of  the  faith  which  believes  in  Jesus,  u  e.,  the  true  Christian 
believer.     'iqtfoG  is  the  Gen.  of  the  object 

(27  Uov  ovv  i  xavxWi ;  where  then  is  boasting  or  glorying  t  That 
is,  if  what  1  have  said  be  true,  viz.,  that  all  men,  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, are  sinners,  and  can  be  justified  only  by  grace  through  the  re- 
demption that  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  then  it  follows,  that  all  boasting  of 
their  own  merits,  all  occasion  of  glorying  in  their  special  privileges  is 
entirely  excluded.  This  has  a  special  reference  to  the  Jews,  who 
were  so  prone  to  boast  of  these  things. 

A/a  a-o/w  *6pov;  by  what  law  or  economy?  N^uou  appears  to  be  used 
here  in  the  sense  of  religious  economy  or  dispensation,  t.  e.,  that 
which  ordered  or  regulated  the  lives  of  men,  and  prescribed  the 
reward  of  actions  either  good  or  bad. 

Tay  spyw;  i.  €.,  is  it  excluded,  3/cb  v6/aw  rm  igyuv;  Is  it  excluded  by 
that  economy  or  rule  of  life,  which  places  justification  on  the  ground 
of  perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  t.  e.,  of  entirely  performing  all  those 
works  which  the  law  demands? 

Ov%i  ....  flrforift*,  nay,  but  by  Ute  economy  or  rule  of  faith* 
That  is,  faith  being  the  condition  of  justification  under  the  gospel 
arrangement  or  *6/Aog,  this  excludes  all  claims  of  desert  on  the  part  of 
the  sinner.  The  very  statement  of  itself  shows,  that  although  faith 
is  &  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  justification,  yet  it  is  not  the  meritorious 
or  procuring  cause  of  it.  Nfy*ou  irkrtwi  means  that  arrangement 
which  makes  faitli  necessary  to  salvation,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
bestows  salvation  merely  as  a  gratuity. 

(28)  AoytfyiMiOa  ....  vSpou,  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  man  is 
justified  by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  t.  e.,  we  reckon  or 
count  it  as  certain,  that  men  are  justified  in  a  gratuitous  manner 
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through  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  or 
by  perfectly  doing  those  things  which  the  law  requires.  What  is 
meant  by  the  phrase  being  justified  by  faith,  is  sufficiently  plain 
here,  inasmuch  as  it  is  opposed  to  justification  by  works;  i.  «.,  on  the 
score  of  merit  or  perfect  obedience.  See  remarks  on  chap.  iv.  5. 
For  y«f  here,  some  Codices,  &c,  have  ovv ;  which  gives  a  better 
sense,  inasmuch  as  the  conclusion  here  is  a  logical  inference  and  not 
a  mere  casual  suggestion.  But  as  the  weight  of  authority  is  on  the 
side  of  y&g,  I  have  followed  this  in  the  regular  version. 

Luther  translates  iri<trn,  allein  durch  den  Glauben,  t.  *.,  by  faith 
only,  thus  adding  only  to  the  text.  And  such  were  his  views  on 
this  subject,  that  he  rejected  the  epistle  of  James  from  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  because  he  thought  that  the  second  chapter  of 
this  epistle  taught  a  doctrine  different  from  that  which  Paul  here 
inculcates.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Excursus  II.  for  a  brief  view 
of  this  subject. 

(29)  *H  'lovdafw  ....  efouv;  Is  he  t/ie  God  of  the  Jews  only?  Is 
lie  not  also  of  the  Gentiles  ?  That  is,  why  should  it  not  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  "the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh/'  who  "  has  made  of 
one  blood  all  the  nations  that  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and 

who  of  old  was  named  H$  **!&$  n?P  ^  r? — wny  should  he  not 
sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  Gentiles  as  to  the  Jews,  and  admit 
them  to  the  like  privileges?  The  #  here  is  simply  interrogative. 
But  an  interrogation  made  by  this,  supposes  that  the  person  who  is 
addressed  will  agree  in  the  answer  with  the  person  who  puts  the 
question ;  so  nicely  are  the  Greek  interrogative  signs  adjusted. 

(30)  He  should,  he  must  be  so  regarded.  N<%/,  xai  \_&tb{]  ifouv.  To 
confirm  this  he  adds :  hmfaig  ....  menus,  since  it  is  one  and  the 
same  God,  who  will  justify  tlie  circumcised  by  faith,  and  the  uncircum- 
cised  by  faith.  Efc,  one  and  the  same ;  so  Luke,  xii.  52.  1  Cor.  x. 
17.  xi.  5,  et  al. — 'Ex  flr/Vrswc  and  hid,  rrj$  vfonus  are  of  the  same  im- 
port ;  for  both  U  and  hid  are  placed  before  the  Genitive  as  signifying 
in  the  same  sense  the  instrumental  cause,  in  almost  numberless  ex- 
amples.— Jitgiropw  and  axfojSutfr/ay  are  examples  of  the  abstract  put  for 
the  concrete,  =*  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

(31)  N6fio\  ovv  .  .  .  .  Ktffrtuc;  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through 
faith?  That  is,  do  we  counteract  or  annul  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  by  inculcating  gratuitous  justification!  So  I  feel  obliged 
to  construe  vopw  here,  when  I  compare  this  verse  with  vers.  20,  21 1 
and  with  chap.  iv.  where  the  object  of  the  writer  throughout  is,  to 
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show  that  the  Old  Testament  inculcates  the  same  doctrine  as  that  which 
he  here  urges.  So  Flatt,  Koppe,  Tholuck,  and  others.  Chrysostom 
also  says  v6tu,ov  here :  rovro  [i.  e.,  dixaiovv]  ob-%  7^vat¥  i  vopog.  The 
argument  which  renders  this  exegesis  quite  plain,  is  that  the  apostle 
immediately  proceeds  to  answer  the  objection  here  made,  by  showing 
that  the  Old  Testament  actually  teaches  the  doctrine  in  question. 

Nquw  terZpiv,  we  confirm  the  law ;  t.  e.,  we  inculcate  that  which 
entirely  accords  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  only  serves  to  con- 
firm it.  'larcopsv,  is  the  unusual  contract-form,  fr.om  krdu  instead  of 
larryu. 

How  gratuitous  justification  can  be  said  to  confirm  or  establish  the 
moral  law  (as  this  text  has  been  often  explained),  it  seems  difficult 
to  make  out.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  atonement  which  goes  to 
establish  the  claims  of  the  moral  law;  how  can  remission  of  the  penalty 
of  itself  establish  such  a  law  ?  That  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  does  not,  indeed,  overthrow  moral  obligation ;  yea,  that  such  a 
justification  even  serves  in  a  most  important  way  to  promote  holiness 
of  life ;  the  apostle  shows  in  chap.  vi.  -  But  his  present  concern  is 
with  the  objection  made  to  his  sentiments,  viz.,  the  objection  that  he 
is  weakening  the  force  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Scriptures.  Accord* 
ingly,  he  discusses  this  question  at  large  in  the  following  chapter. 
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The  writer  now  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  do  in  fact  oonfirm 
the  view  which  he  had  giren  of  gratuitous  Justification.  To  the  question :  What  special  advan- 
tages were  b  atowed  on  Abraham,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  covenant  relation  to  God  ?  the 
apostle  replies,  that  he  had  no  cause  of  glorying  before  God,  on  the  ground  of  any  external 
privilege  which  was  his,  verses  1,2.  The  Scripture  asserts,  that  Abraham's  faith  was  imputed  to 
hhnjbr  righieoumest ;  and  consequently  that  he  was  gratuitously  justified,  verses  3,  4.  So  also 
David  speaks  of  the  subject  of  justification,  representing  it  as  gratuitous  forgiveness,  not  as  ac- 
ceptance pro  merttto,  verses  6—8.  If  it  be  asked  now,  whether  such  forgiveness  belongs  only  to 
those  who  are  circumcised,  i.  «.,  to  Abraham  and  his  natural  posterity,  the  answer  is,  that  such 
cannot  be  the  case;  for  Abraham  was  himself  justified  antetedenUy  to  his  circumcision;  and  he 
received  this  rite  merely  as  a  token  of  confirmation  in  respect  to  the  blessing  already  bestowed, 
and  m  order  that  he  ml^ht  be  a  spiritual  father,  i.  <.,  an  eminent  pattern  or  exemplar  of  spiritual 
blearing*,  both  to  Gentiles  and  Jews,  verses  9—12. 

Verses  1—12  maj  be  divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  if  the  reader  desires  it;  viz.,  (1) 

L 
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Vert.  I— -5,  the  jaitiAoatton  of  Abraham  wm  gratwtoui.  (2)  Vers.  6— S,  David  discloses  the  aatne 
views  at  to  the  method  of  acceptance  with  God.  (3)  Yen.  9 — 12,  circumcision  wm  not,  and  could 
not  be,  an/  ground  at  all  of  the  justification  of  Abraham.  I  have,  however,  chosen  to  connect  these 
under  one  general  head,  because  I  view  the  third  particular  as  the  answer  to  the  question  in  ver. 
1,  and  the  first  and  second  particulars  as  being  preparatory  to  this,  and  also  as  having  respect 
to  the  main  design  of  the  writer,  which  is,  to  show  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  do  in  fact 
exhibit  the  same  views  of  Justification  which  he  has  given  in  the  preceding  context.  The  par- 
ticular introduction  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the  present  chapter,  will  be  found  in  its  appropriate 
place. 


(1)  17  ovv  .  .  .  .  xard  ffdgxa  ;  What  then  sliall  toe  say  tfiat  Abra- 
ham our  father  obtained  in  respect  to  the  flesh  t  This  question  is  par- 
allel with  those  in  chap.  iii.  1.  The  apostle  evidently  suggests  it  as 
one  which  an  opponent  to  his  views  would  naturally  ask.  The  im- 
port of  it  is :  *  How  then  will  your  doctrine  concerning  justification 
as  entirely  gratuitous,  agree  with  the  views  which  the  Scripture  leads 
us  to  take  of  Abraham  ?  Had  he  no  advantage  from  his  precedence 
and  privileges?  Was  the  covenant  and  rite  of  circumcision,  by 
which  he  was  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  no  avail 
in  his  case  ?  Such  is  evidently  the  tenor  of  the  discourse,  whether 
we  suppose  the  apostle  to  put  such  interrogations  in  his  own  person, 
or  in  that  of  his  opponent. 

oZvy  thenf  i  e.,  on  the  ground  which  you  take,  what  can  we  say, 
&c.t  The  use  of  ovv  in  questions  where  objections  are  raised,  is  very 
common  among  the  Greeks.  The  meaning  I  have  given  above. — 
Tbv  var'ega  n/*u>v9  our  father,  shows  that  the  objector  here  is  supposed 
to  be  a  Jew.  Ev^xemt  obtained;  comp.  Lukei.  30.  Heb.  ix.  12, — 
Karat  tdgxa  is  a  controverted  phrase  here.  Should  it  be  united  in 
sense  with  rbv  irar't^a  tijuuv  ?  Or  must  we  join  it  with  wgyxbai  ?  If 
the  question  here  concerned  the  relation  of  Abraham  respectively  as 
a  spiritual  father  and  as  a  natural  one,  we  should  feel  in  a  measure 
necessitated  to  join  xard  ad^xa  with  rfa  qrar'iga  t}ju.uv.  Chrysostom, 
Erasmus,  Limborch,  and  others,  do  thus  join  it ;  and  some  manu- 
scripts, in  accordance  with  such  views,  have  transferred  sv^xivou  and 
placed  it  before  rh  tcartga.  tijxuv.  But  as  the  weight  of  authority  is 
against  these ;  as  the  hyperbaton  or  transposition,  taking  the  text  as 
it  now  stands,  would  be  abrupt  and  improbable  if  we  should  join 
xard  6a%xa  with  rh  rari^a  riftuv ;  and  especially  as  xard  tdpa  would 
not  then  add  any  thing  to  the  idea  designated  by  rbv  rari^a  ^wv;  so 
it  would  seem  to  be  more  eligible,  to  regard  xard  tapa  as  qualifying 
tb^xUai.  One  meaning  which  has  been  given  here  to  cd&}  is  external 
privileges  or  advantages;  and  the  appeal  is  made  to  1  Cor.  x.  18. 
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Phil,  iil  3.  Gal.  vi.  12,  in  order  to  confirm  this ;  but  these  texts 
all  plainly  relate  to  circumcision.  2agg  sometimes  means  that  which 
is  external  or  physical,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  internal  or 
spiritual;  e.  g.,  Gal.  iv.  23.  Bom.  ix.  8.  In  accordance  with  this 
general  idea,  and  with  probability  on  their  side,  Wetstein,  Veneraa, 
Michaelis,  Koppe,  Bretschneider  (Lex.),  and  others,  understand  by 
xard  tdgxa  in  our  text,  circumcision;  odtf*  being  frequently  used  to 
designate  the  physical  member  which  was  circumcised,  or  fleshly 
circumcision,  e.  g.,  Phil.  iii.  3.  Gal.  vi.  12.  1  Cor  x.  18.  Eph.  ii. 
11.  Col.  ii.  13;  comp.  Gen.  xvii.  11,  14,  24,  25.  Tholuck  makes 
the  objection  to  this  exegesis,  that  the  apostle  does  not  undertake,  in 
the  sequel,  to  show  that  circumcision  was  not  the  ground  of  Abra- 
ham's justification,  but  that  works  were  not.  He  also  suggests,  that 
the  second  verse  seems  to  construe  xard  <ragxa  as  being  equivalent  in 
sense  to  ££  sfya¥,  Calvin  renders  xard  tdgxa,  naturaliter;  and  Grotius, 
propriis  vivibus;  to  support  wluch  appeal  has  been  made  to  Matt 
xvi.  17.  Gal  i.  16 ;  but  there  the  phrase  is,  flesh  and  blood.  But 
if  we  consider  xarb  adgxa  as  the  opposite  of  x%rk  xnvyM,  and  regard 
Tviv/Ma  as  designing  the  gracious  spiritual  influences  vouchsafed  to 
believers  under  the  gospel,  the  meaning  of  xard  cd^xa  would  then 
be :  'In  respect  to  efforts  by  one's  own  natural  powers,  or  efforts 
made  in  one's  own  strength.'  This  is  the  interpretation  which  for 
substance  Tholuck  defends.  If  however  xara  adgxa  is  to  be  taken 
as  qualifying  tvgtixUcu  (and  so  the  present  text  compels  us  to  take  it), 
I  must  prefer  the  predominant  sense  of  it  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  viz., 
in  respect  to  circumcision;  comp.  iii.  1.  where  the  very  same  ques- 
tion is  put  in  a  more  literal  way.  The  meaning  of  the  question 
would  then  be :  What  good  or  advantage  has  Abraham  our  father 
obtained,  in  respect  to  the  distinguishing  rite  which  separated  him 
from  all  the  world  and  consecrated  him  to  God  ?  Of  what  use  was 
it?  The  apostle  in  answer  to  the  like  question  in  chap.  iii.  1.  shows 
that  the  Jewish  nation  were  all  under  sin  and  under  condemnation, 
and  that  they  can  therefore  lay  no  claim  to  justification  on  the 
ground  of  external  privileges.  The  objector,  however,  is  not  satisfied 
with  this  general  answer,  but  now  suggests  the  case  of  Abraham  as 
a  more  urgent  one,  and  wishes  to  know  whether  we  can  justly  hold 
that  no  pre-eminence  was  given  to  him  on  account  of  the  covenant 
and  the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  apostle  in  his  answer  does  not 
deny,  or  rather  he  tacitly  admits,  that  Abraham  enjoyed  some  ad- 
vantage on  account  of  his  external  privileges.    He  admits  the  same 
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thing  expressly  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  iii.  2.  But  as  to  the 
great  subject  in  question,  viz.,  gratuitous  justification,  Paul  avers  at 
once  that  Abraham  was  not  justified  at  all  on  the  ground  of  his 
external  advantages,  or  of  any  merit;  for  then  he  would  have  had 
matter  of  boasting.  But  this  he  has  not  before  God ;  whatever  may 
be  the  praise  .which  his  privileges  or  his  conduct  in  general  may 
deserve  from  men. 

The  particular  reason  why  Paul  introduces  the  case  of  Abraham 
here,  in  distinction  from  that  of  the  Jews  at  large,  seems  to  be,  the 
use  which  he  is  to  make  of  it  in  the  sequel,  in  refuting  the  assump- 
tion of  the  objector.  After  showing  in  verses  2 — 9,  that  the  justifi- 
cation of  Abraham  must  have  been  gratuitous,  the  apostle  proceeds 
to  a  special  refutation  of  the  idea  that  Abraham  could  have  been 
justified  xara  tfagxa,  t.  e.,  on  account  of  the  rite  and  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision. Tholuck  is  therefore  mistaken,  when  he  states  that  the 
apostle  has  not  laboured  to  contradict  this  groundless  objection  of 
the  Jew.  Indeed  he  has  made  this  contradiction  so  prominent  and 
striking,  that  one  cannot  well  avoid  the  supposition,  that  he  had 
this  thing  in  view  when  he  used  the  phrase  xara  tdgxa. 

(2)  E/  yty  ....  xa^/ira  [no  ground  of  boasting],  for  if  Abra- 
ham was  justified  by  works,  he  has  ground  of  boasting.  This  is  the 
real  response  of  the  apostle,  which  is  marked  by  the  nature  of  the 
sentiment,  rag  is  often  implied  in  making  replies ;  but  when  so 
employed,  it  is  often  the  case  that  something  is  implied  which  is  to 
precede  it.  So  here  the  apostle  means  to  say  that  Abraham  had  no 
xavxws  (com p.  iii.  17),  i  e.?  no  ground  for  attributing  justification 
to  his  own  merits.  The  yag,  therefore,  here  follows  ov  xau^tf/* 
which  is  to  be  mentally  supplied  before  the  clause  in  which  the  yag 
stands.  It  introduces  the  reason  why  he  has  no  ground  of  glorying 
in  his  own  works. 

That  Abraham  was  not  justified  by  any  works  or  merits  of  his 
own,  certainly  not  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  apostle  now  goes  on  to 
assert  and  to  prove.  When  he  says,  it,  if  &c,  he  makes  a  supposi- 
tion which  he  regards  as  untenable ;  for  this  is  indicated  by  the  Ind. 
Praeter  (*3/xa/w0jj)  joined  with  ti ;  see  New  Testament  Grammar, 
§  129.  3.  d.  We  should  naturally  have  expected  after  this,  that 
the  Imperf.  ilyi  &v  (instead  of  •%«/)  would  have  been  used  in  the 
apodosis  of  this  conditional  sentence.  The  use  of  the  present  in- 
stead of  this,  shows  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  say,  not 
only  that  Abraham  would  have  had  ground  of  glorying,  in  case  of 
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perfect  obedience,  but  that  the  same  would  have  continued  down  to 
the  then  present  time. 

'  AXX'  ....  0»6vf  but  not  p.  e  he  had  no  ground  of  boasting] 
before  God.  Whatever  advantage  then  the  Jew  might  attribute  to 
Abraham,  he  could  not  justly  attribute  that  of  obtaining  justification 
by  his  own  privileges  or  merits.  So  the  writer  goes  on  to  prove 
from  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

Ou  #$$  rbv  @t6v  may  be  considered  either  as  referring  to  lygt 
xabxnfjba  or  to  «g  tyyuv  iBixaiMfi.  The  sense  will  be  substantially  the 
same.  The  immediate  antecedent,  in  such  a  case,  has  the  prefer- 
ence; and  therefore  I  consider  it  as  referring  to  «%«/  xau^jj/ta. 

It  is  singular,  that  such  critics  as  Beza,  Grotius,  Sender,  Koppe, 
Tholuck,  and  Riickert,  should  understand  the  reasoning  of  the 
apostle  in  this  verse  thus;  '  If  Abraham  were  justified  by  works, 
then  he  would  have  cause  of  glorying;  he  had  glory  indeed  among 
men  on  this  account,  but  not  before  God.9  9A\\d  in  this  case,  is 
understood  as  concessive  (in  part)  and  at  the  same  time  adversative. 
But  the  sequel  in  verses  4,  5,  introduced  by  y  k  $  confirmantis,  shows, 
that  the  apostle's  object  is  to  prove  simply,  that  Abraham  had  no 
ground  of  acceptance  before  God  on  account  of  his  works  or  merit, 
but  that  he  was  justified  altogether  in  a  gratuitous  manner.  Inas- 
much then  as  the  apostle  is  not  discussing  the  question,  whether 
Abraham  had  any  ground  of  praise  or  justification  from  men,  but 
merely  on  what  ground  he  was  justified  before  God,  the  mode  of 
reasoning  stated  above  would  be  altogether  inapposite  to  the  writer's 
design.  Besides,  if  it  were  true  that  Abraham  were  justified  by 
works,  according  to  the  supposition  made,  then  it  would  be  true  also 
that  he  would  have  the  praise  of  God  as  well  as  of  men;  so  that  the 
denial  here  of  such  a  praise  would  contradict  the  nature  of  the  case 
and  other  Scriptures;  comp.  ii.  6,  29.  Reiche  has  examined  at 
length  and  wholly  refuted  the  above  exegesis. 

The  reasoning  of  the  apostle  may  be  simply  stated  thus:  'If 
Abraham  had  been  justified  by  his  own  merit,  then  he  would  have 
ground  of  glorying;  but  he  has  no  ground  of  glorying  before  God; 
[therefore  he  was  not  justified  by  his  merit.']  The  conclusion  is 
omitted  by  the  apostle,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  every  intelli- 
gent reader's  mind  will  supply  it.  But  that  he  supposes  such  a  con- 
clusion is  clear  from  verses  3,  4,  inasmuch  as  these  are  expressly  in. 
troduced,  for  the  sake  of  confirmation,  as  the  7^  at  the  commence- 
ment of  them  shows. 
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(3)  For  wluxt  saith  the  Scripture  f  And  Abraham  believed  God, 
and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness  /  see  G-en.  xv.  6,  which 
runs  thus:  "  And  he  [God]  counted  it  to  him  [Abraham]  as  righte- 
ousness." Instead  of  the  active  form,  the  apostle  (with  the  Seventy) 
employs  the  passive  one,  which  for  substance  communicates  the  same 
sense.     But  what  is  'koyilts&au  %h  d/xa/otfuvjjv  % 

The  word  Xoy/^a/  usually  means,  to  reckon  to  one  what  he  actu- 
ally possesses,  or  to  impute  that  to  him  which  actually  belongs  to  him, 
i.  e.,  to  treat  him  as  actually  possessing  the  thing  or  quality  reckoned 
to  him;  e.  g.,  Ps.  cvi.  31  (cv.  31),  which  states  the  case  of  Phinehas' 
good  deed  in  slaying  the  polluted  Israelite  and  Midianitish  woman, 
and  says,  c  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness'  (Num.  xxv.  6, 
seq.);  2  Sam.  xix.  19,  where  Shimei  prays  David:  /in  \oyurde8w  i 
KvpSg  fiov  an/Li™,  i.  e.,  the  iniquity  which  Shimei  himself  had  done. 
The  same  in  Ps.  xxxii.  2  (xxxi.  2),  where  David  pronounces  the  man 
blessed,  to  whom  the  Lord  does  not  impute  iniquity  (ov  p)  Xoyifyrdi 
avo/d,iaS).  In  Lev/vii.  8  (vii.  18)  the  Sept.  has  ov  Xoytttdfotrat  airp, 
viz.,  the  informal  and  untimely  offering  which  any  on6  makes,  shall 
not  be  reckoned  to  him  as  an  offering.  So  in  Lev.  xvii  4,  if  a  man 
kill  a  victim  for  sacrifice  without  bringing  it  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  "  blood,*  i.  <?.,  bloodguiltincss,  "  shall  be  imputed  to  him, 
ixf/yfj  \oyi<f9f)<ftTcu  ....  a/^a."  Num.  xviii.  27,  "  Thus  your  heave- 
offering  Xoy/<r0jj«ra/  tytft,  shall  be  counted  to  you  as  wheat  from  the 
floor,  &c,  Prov.  xxvii.  14,  "He  that  blesseth  his  friend  with  a 
loud  voice,  rising  up  early  in  the  morning,  a  curse  shall  be  counted  to 
Aim."  (2#F??,  the  Sept.  docs  not  employ  Xoy/To^a/  here).  These  are 
all  the  instances  in  the  Old  Test,  where  the  word  3BTJ,  which  cor- 
responds to  Xoy/'gojcta/,  is  employed  in  designating  any  action,  word,  or 
thing,  as  imputed  or  reckoned  to  a  person  :  and  in  all  these,  it  is 
uniformly  one's  own  doings,  words,  or  actions,  and  not  those  of 
another,  which  are  imputed.  The  verb  ^n  is  indeed  often  em- 
ployed in  other  cases ;  but  only  in  the  sense  of  thinking,  supposing, 
imagining,  devising ;  or  else  as  signifying  making  account  of,  regard* 
ing,  or  esteeming  ;  all  of  which  cases  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
present  investigation. 

In  the  New  Test,  the  word  \oy/%o/ias  is  often  employed,  like  the 
Hebrew  3#n,  in  the  sense  of  thinking,  computing,  reckoning,  esteem- 
ing,  regarding,  supposing,  considering,  devising,  meditating,  &c. ;  in 
which  senses  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  our  present  enquiry.  The 
only  cases  that  are  apposite  to  our  purpose,  are  those  in  which  some- 
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thing  is  imputed  or  counted  to  persons.  These,  independently  of  the 
instances  which  relate  directly  to  Abraham's  case,  are  2  Cor.  v.  19, 
where  it  is  said:  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  him- 
self, not  imputing  (firj  \oyifyptvos)  to  them  their  trespasses,  u  e.}  their 
own  sins.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  Paul  says  of  those  who  forsook  him: 
upn  avrtft  yjryHsfcfa  let  it  not  be  imputed  to  them"  i.  e.,  let. not  their 
offence  be  reckoned  to  them.  All  the  other  cases  in  which  Xoy/fypou 
is  employed  in  the  sense  of  reckoning  something  to  an  individual,  are 
of  one  tenor,  and  hare  respect  either  to  Abraham  himself,  or  else  to 
those  whose  case  is  compared  with  his.  These  may  be  found  in 
Rom.  iv.  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  22,  23,  Gal.  iii.  6.  James  ii.  23. 
In  Bom.  v.  13,  iXXoysfra/  is  construed  by  many  as  meaning  imputed 
or  counted,  but  I  apprehend  the  true  meaning  to  be  regarded,  made 
account  of.  In  Philem.  ver.  18,  the  same  word  again  occurs,  and 
there  in  the  sense  of  reckon,  or  put  to  tlie  account  of%  But  this  is  a 
different  word  from  Xoy/^a/,  which  is  now  before  us,  and  is  never 
employed  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  justification.  In  all  the  cases 
of  "keyifyfLou  as  applied  to  Abraham's  faith,  or  to  that  of  others  who 
follow  his  example,  it  is  only  his  or  their  own  faith,  which  is  counted 
for  righteousness ;  not  the  faith  of  others  put  to  their  account. 

Bat  another  point  of  no  small  philological  interest  to  be  investi- 
gated, is  the  peculiar  form  of  the  expression  XoyiZppai  e  I  g.  Indeed 
the  sense  of  the  passage  before  us  seems,  at  first  view,  as  if  it  must 
turn  upon  this.  But  here  nothing  except  resort  to  the  Hebrew  idiom 
can  solve  the  difficulty ;  for  the  form  of  expression  is  purely  Hebra- 
istic. The  Hebrews  had  two  modes  of  expression  when  they  said 
that  one  thing  was  counted  or  reckoned  as  another.  (1)  The  thing 
counted  or  reckoned  was  put  in  the  Accus.  after  3P'n ;  and  the  thing 
for  which  or  as  which  it  was  counted,  was  put  in  the  Dat.  with 
h  (=«/<)  before  it;  e.  g.,  Job  xiii.  24,  ^  '?3TO  and  thou  dost 
count  me  for  an  enemy.  In  like  manner,  Job  xli.  19,  24.  xix:  15. 
xxxiii.  10.  1  Kings  x.  21.  Lam.  iv.  2,  where  the  Pass,  retains  the 
Dat.  after  it.  (2)  The  thing  counted  was  put  in  the  Ace.  as  in 
No.  1,  while  the  thing  for  which  it  was  counted  took  the  particle  2) 
before  it;  e.  g.,  Job  xix.  11.  1*3*?  ^3PTO,  and  fie  counts  me  as  his 
enemy.  So  Isa.  ad.  15.  Num.  xviii.  27.  Once  (Ps.  lxxxviii.  5)  we 
have  D?  {with)  instead  of  ?  {as.) 

In  accordance  with  the  first  mode  (the  Ace.  of  the  thing  and  the 
Dative  of  the  person  with  ?)  are  most  of  the  cases  where  any  thing 
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is  said  to  be  reckoned  or  imputed  to  individuals;  e.  g.9  Ps.  xxxii.  2 
(xxxi.  2.)  Gen.  xv.  6.  2  Sam.  xix.  28;  and  with  the  Pass,  voice  re- 
taining the  Dak  after  it,  Lev.  vii.  18  (vii.  8.)  xvii.  4.  Num.  xviii. 

27.  Prov.  xxvii.  14.  In  Ps.  cvi.  31,  we  find  ?  both  before  the  thing 
reckoned  and  person  to  whom  it  is  reckoned. 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  any  important  difference  as  to  the  sense 
can  be  pointed  out  between  the  two  modes  of  expression  in  the  He- 
brew as  designated  above,  viz.,  <>  3?>n  and  B  3?>n.  The  form  \oyi- 
ZfifLai  tig,  or  Xoyifypou  wg  or  &ff<arsfy  is  employed  by  the  Sept.  for  {  3&>n, 
e.  g.,  tig  for  ?  in  Job  xli.  24  (23).  Lam.  iv.  2 ;  wc^  for  \  in  Job 
xli.  19  (18.)  xxxiii.  10.  In  like  manner,  ug  is  put  for  3,  in  Num. 
xviii.  27.  Is.  xl.  15.  Job  xix.  11  («**•«£.)  Nor  do  I  apprehend  that 
Xoyfypcu  tig  and  X*y/£<y*a/  ug  or  w<rtrsg  have  any  perceptible  differ- 
ence of  meaning.  And  in  our  text,  whether  we  say  with  the 
apostle :  xai  sXoyicdrj  avrf  tig  bixaiogvvw,  and  it  [i.  6.,  Abraham's  act 
of  believing]  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness ;  or  say,  in  more 
exact  conformity  with  the  shape  of  the  Hebrew ;  xai  aM  s^/ror* 
avrp  ug  3/xa/o(ru^v,  i.  e..  he  [God]  imputed  it  [the  act  of  believing]  to 
him  as  righteousness :  the  sense  is  one  and  the  same.  The  bare 
expression,  in  and  by  itself,  and  simply  considered,  can  mean  no 
more  than  that  God  imputed  t/ie  act  of  believing  to  Abraham  as 
righteousness. 

The  gratuity  then  of  Abraham's  justification  cannot  be  made  out, 
as  it  would  seem,  merely  from  the  mode  of  expression  here  employed. 
This  of  itself  would  not  decide  the  point.  It  decides  no  more  than 
that  God  reckoned  Abraham's  faith  as  a  righteousness  or  righteous 
act  And  so  the  same  thing  is  said  of  the  act  of  Phinehas,  Ps.  cvi. 
31.  And  in  general,  where  one's  own  act  is  said  to  be  imputed  to 
him,  whether  it  be  a  good  or  bad  one,  the  meaning  is  not  of  course 
that  it  is  gratuitously  imputed  to  him,  but  that  it  is  imputed  to  him 
because  it  belongs  to  him,  and  therefore  the  imputation  or  reckoning 
to  him  accords  with  the  reality. 

On  this  account  some  commentators  have  considered  Paul  here 
as  putting  a  forced  sense  upon  the  words  of  Gen.  xv.  6,  which  they 
say,  decides  nothing  more  than  that  God  counted  to  Abraham  an 
act  of  faith  as  righteousness,  which  was  indeed  such  an  act,  and 
therefore  deserved  to  be  so  counted.  And  further,  to  confirm  this 
view  they  suggest,  that  faith  is  a  duty,  and  therefore  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  ground  with  all  other  duties ;  and  that  Christ  himself 
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calls  it  the  work  of  God,  viz.,  the  work  which  God  requires,  John  vi. 
29.  How  then,  they  ask,  can  this  prove  the  gratuitous  justification 
of  Abraham! 

The  difficulty  at  first  view  seems  to  be  considerable.  Neverthe- 
less a  due  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  case  will  help,  I  trust, 
to  remove  it. 

There  are  but  two  methods  of  acceptance  with  God,  or  of  justifi- 
cation before  him,  which  are  possible :  the  one  by  complete  obedience 
to  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  on  the  ground  of  merit;  the  other, 
by  gratuitous  pardon  and  acceptance  vouchsafed  to  him  who  has 
broken  the  law.  The  simple  point  which  Paul  is  here  labouring  to 
establish,  is,  that  the  first  method  of  justification  is  impossible,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  men  and  with  their  present  character ; 
and  consequently  that  gratuitous  justification  is  the  only  way  of 
acceptance  that  is  now  open. 

Now  Abraham  either  kept  all  the  law,  or  he  did  not.  It  is  taken 
for  granted,  (as  well  it  might  be,  after  what  the  apostle  had  said,) 
that  he  did  not.  Justification  on  the  ground  of  merit  then,  is  out 
of  all  question.  There  remains  therefore  only  gratuitous  justifica- 
tion. 

But  how  much  must  gratuitous  be  supposed  to  mean  f  Does  it 
imply  that  there  is  no  condition  on  which  the  gratuity  is  to  be  be- 
stowed, no  regard  to  character,  state  of  mind,  penitence,  confidence 
in  proffered  mercy,  or  any  thing  else  ?  Certainly  not.  The  gospel 
with  all  its  freeness  and  largeness  of  beneficence,  promises  salvation 
only  to  those  who  believe.    a  He  that  believeth,  shall  be  saved." 

Here  then  is  the  general  principle,  or  conditio  sine  qua  non,  of 
free  and  unmerited  pardon  and  acceptance.  Does  the  example  of 
Abraham  confirm  and  ratify  this  principle  ?  It  does.  It  is  an  in- 
stance in  point.  He  believed,  and  righteousness  was  counted  to 
him.  But  this  could  have  been  done  in  no  other  way,  than  that  by 
belief  he  was  brought  within  the  pale  of  offered  mercy.  If  a  man 
commits  one  sin,  and  thus  comes  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  all 
hopes  of  acceptance  or  salvation  on  law-ground  are  utterly  at  an 
end.  But  here  Abraham,  a  sinner,  once  probably  an  idolater  (Josh, 
xxiv.  14,)  was  accepted  and  treated  as  righteous,  when  he  exercised 
an  act  of  faith,  which  is  the  necessary  condition  of  gratuitous  par- 
don. Now  this  could  not  have  taken  place,  if  Abraham  had  not 
been  gratuitously  accepted.  The  gospel  condition  of  gratuitous 
justification  was  complied  with  by  him,  i.  e.,  he  exhibited  faith;  and 
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so  acceptance,  such  as  the  gospel  promisee,  was  the  consequence  of 
this  faith,  or  was  connected  with  it. 

We  are  not  to  understand  the  apostle,  as  it  seems  plain  to  me,  to 
assert  that  Abraham's  faith,  as  such,  was  in  the  particular  instance 
related  in  Gen.  xv.  1 — 5,  the  principal  ground  or  meritorious  cause 
of  his  final  and  complete  justification.  This  would  defeat  the  ex- 
press declarations  of  verses  4,  5.  In  these  he  takes  it  for  granted, 
that  Abraham  could  plead  no  merit,  and  make  no  claim  on  the  score 
of  simple  justice.  He  takes  it  for  granted  too,  that  justification  by 
faith  does  of  necessity  imply,  (as  truly  it  does  and  must  imply,)  that 
the  acceptance  in  such  cases  is  a  matter  of  mere  gratuity,  and  not  of 
merit  or  desert. 

Faith  then  may  be  a  duty  and  a  work,  and  may  be  one  necessary 
to  gratuitous  justification,  and  may  be  required  because  it  is  reason- 
able in  itself  and  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  the  sinner  for  justifi- 
cation :  and  yet  the  man  who  is  already  a  sinner  can  put  in  no  claim 
for  acceptance  on  the  ground  of  merit,  because  he  exercises  faith. 
Acceptance  in  this  way  must  of  course  be  gratuitous. 

Why  then  does  not  the  apostle  establish  his  point,  when  he  shows 
that  Abraham  was  accepted  in  consequence  of  believing,  and  not  be- 
cause he  had  obeyed  the  whole  law? 

No  act  of  Abraham,  after  he  had  once  fallen  under  the  curse  of 
the  law,  could  of  itself  redeem  him  from  that  curse.  Nothing  that 
he  did,  or  could  do,  would  atone  for  past  sins.  And  no  act  that  he 
did  would  be  perfect.  Acceptance  therefore  on  the  ground  of  merit, 
was  impossible  in  these  circumstances ;  and  any  act  of  his,  either 
faith  or  any  other,  if  counted  at  all  for  righteousness,  must  be  so 
counted  gratuitously.  But  if  so,  then  the  very  point  which  Paul  is 
labouring  to  establish,  is  confirmed. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  case  then,  and  not  the  diction  merely  which 
is  employed,  that  shows  what  it  is  which  is  here  proved  by  the 
apostle.  We  might  indeed  make  some  appeal  to  the  nature  of  the 
language.  We  might  say,  that  faiili  is  not  properly  obedience  to  the 
law,  as  such;  certainly,  it  is  not  entire  obedience.  Nor  was  the  faith 
that  was  exercised  by  Abraham  full  and  perfect.  At  least  we  may 
argue  this  from  the  imperfect  condition  of  any  and  every  sinful  man. 
That  it  should  be  counted  for  righteousness,  then,  would  seem  to  im- 
ply, that  it  was  counted  for  something  which  in  and  of  itself  it  was 
not,  i.  e.,  it  was  not  a  perfect  righteousness  such  as  the  law  demands. 
To  count  it  then  for  a  righteousness  would  imply  an  act  of  grace  on 
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the  part  of  God.  Not  that  the  apostle  means  to  say,  that  God  actu- 
ally, in  his  own  real  estimation,  judged  Abraham's  faith  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  what  it  was,  and  a  perfect  virtue  which  of  itself 
could  claim  acceptance  with  him.  It  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to 
suppose  this ;  because  it  would  be  supposing  that  God  puts  a  wrong 
estimate  upon  things.  We  come  therefore  of  necessity  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  counting  for  righteousness  means,  to  accept  and  treat  as 
righteous.  More  than  this  we  cannot  suppose,  without  at  the  same 
time  supposing,  that  God  makes  in  his  own  mind  an  estimate  of 
things  different  from  what  they  really  are. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  reader  should  here  call  to  mind, 
a'so,  that  Paul  is  not  now  labouring  to  show  in  what  relation  Christ 
stands  to  all  that  find  acceptance,  as  the  meritorious  cause  or  ground 
of  their  pardon.  He  had  already  shown  this,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter. The  simple  point  now  before  him  is,  whether  justification 
through  this  Saviour  is  meritorious  or  gratuitous.  Hence  he  does 
not  say  here,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  became  the  righteous- 
ness of  Abraham  by  imputation  or  transfer.  It  was  inapposite  to  his 
present  purpose  to  discuss  this  point.  He  simply  avers,  that  the 
conditio  sine  qua  non  of  gratuitous  justification  was  complied  with  by 
Abraham,  who  therefore  was  justified  in  a  gratuitous  manner. 
Whatever  other  parts  of  Scripture  may  teach  in  relation  to  the  im- 
puted righteousness  of  Christ,  no  declaration  on  that  point  is  to  be 
found  here.  Abraham's  own  faith,  and  an  individual  act  of  it,  viz., 
his  giving  credit  to  the  divine  promises,  is  the  subject  of  the 
apostle's  assertions. 

In  a  word ;  the  shape  of  Paul's  argument  appears  to  me  as  being 
substantially  this,  viz.,  'justification  is  gratuitous ;  for  righteousness 
was  not  counted  to  Abraham  on  the  ground  of  perfect  obedience,  but 
in  consequence  of  his  compliance  with  the  necessary  condition  of 
gratuitous  justification,  i.  e.,  in  consequence  of  his  exercising  faith. 
Now  if  he  was  accepted  and  treated  as  just  on  such  ground,  it  fol- 
lows of  necessity  that  he  could  not  have  been  accepted  on  the  ground 
of  merit,  and  consequently  that  his  justification  was  gratuitous.9 

Li  other  words;  Paul  introduces  an  individual  occurrence  and  ex- 
ample in  the  life  of  Abraham,  in  which  case  faith  was  counted  and 
treated  as  obedience,  in  order  to  prove  that  justification,  even  in 
respect  to  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  Hebrew  saints,  was  a  mere 
matter  of  gratuity.  Now  if  this  was  true  in  his  case,  it  must  be 
in  all  others.     And  thus  his  object  is  gained  by  an  illustration 
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and  confirmation  of  the  principle  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  in- 
culcate. 

(4)  Tf>  igyafyfitvp  (Midd.  voice),  to  him  who  worketli,  t.  e.,  to  him 
who  performs  all  the  igya  vSpov,  to  him  who  yields  entire  obedience 
to  the  precepts  of  law  ;  compare  the  remarks  on  tgya  v6/j,ov  under  iii. 
20  above.  'Egyagtytsyp  here  is  equivalent  to  6  <rotw  r&  sgyar  comp.  iii. 
20,  27,  28.  ii.  15 ;  also  verse  6.  below.  Luther  translates :  Der  mit 
Werken  umgehet ;  Beza :  ii  qui  ex  opere  est  aliquid  promeritus. 
Tholuck  defends  Luther's  version.  To  me  it  seems  to  convey  truth, 
but  not  the  whole  truth.  Better  has  Turretin  said :  Per  eum  qui 
operator  non  intelligimus  ....  eos  qui  bona  opera  faciunt,  sed  eos 
qui  perfectfe  implerunt  legem  Dei  absque  ullo  defectu. 

Reiche  thinks  that  this  is  giving  an  emphasis  or  intensity  to  the 
word  If  ya£<y*f  vy  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  The  ground  of  his  ob- 
jection is,  that  in  this  way  all  rewards  would  be  excluded,  inasmuch 
as  no  man  is  perfect.  But  is  it  not  true  that  all  rewards  of  merit 
on  law-ground,  i.  *.,  that  of  entire  perfection,  are  excluded?  It  seems 
to  be  a  very  clear  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  good 
works  which  are  rewarded,  are  gratuitously  rewarded  in  proportion 
to  their  desert  of  reward.  Imperfect  good  works  can  now  be 
accepted  and  rewarded,  through  grace  by  Christ,  which  under  a  law- 
system  could  put  in  no  claim  for  reward  or  acceptance ;  a  principle 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood. 

'o  fiitObs  ....  xfyv,  reward  is  not  rewarded  or  counted  as  a  tnatter 
of  grace;  i.  «.,  it  is  his  just  due,  as  the  sequel  (aXXA  xarA  fyfJXigpa) 
shows:  a  due  in  consequence  of  the  promise  or  engagement  of  reward 
which  the  law  contains,  and  not  because  the  obedience  of  men  can 
really  profit  the  Divine  Being,  so  as  to  lay  him  under  obligations  on 
this  account. 

(5)  TjD  6s  p)  ipyafyfiivy,  but  to  him  who  does  not  yield  perfect  obe- 
dience; plainly  the  opposite  of  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  verse. 
The  meaning  is :  *  To  the  sinner  who  has  not  exhibited  perfect 
obedience,  but  wtrevovri  x.  r.  X.,  who  believeth  on  him  who  justifieth 
the  ungodly,'  t.  e.9  on  Christ  who  died  for  sinners,  and  on  account  of 
whose  death  they  are  justified ;  comp.  v.  8 — 10.  iv.  25. 1  Pet.  iii.  18. 
Heb.  ix.  28,  et  al. 

Aoy/£sra/ ....  d/xaioffCvr)c,  his  faith  is  counted  as  righteousness ; 
t.  *.,  through  belief  in  Christ  who  died  for  sinners,  he  comes  to  be 
treated  or  accepted  as  if  he  were  himself  righteous ;  in  other  words, 
through  the  favour  of  God  he  is  freed  from  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
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and  accepted  and  treated  as  he  would  be,  had  he  been  perfectly 
obedient.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  counted  for  righteousness,  is 
of  course  the  same  here  as  in  ver.  3 ;  and  in  both  cases  it  is  very 
plain,  that  it  signifies  gratuitous  or  unmerited  justification  on  the 
grounds  already  explained.  We  may  add  here,  that  by  the  apostle's 
own  explanation  in  the  context,  this  justification  is  one  which  is  xawb 
X&§n  (24),  and  £«g h  igyw  (verse  6.)  While  faith  or  belief  then  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  a  man  to  become  the  proper 
subject  of  the  gratuitous  justification  which  the  gospel  proffers; 
while  without  faith  he  cannot  be  justified ;  yet  faith  is  not  in  any 
legal  sense  the  meritorious  ground  of  justification,  nor  does  the  pro- 
mise attached  to  it  imply  a  reward  of  merit,  but  only  of  grace. 

The  whole  matter  lies  in  a  short  compass.  '  On  the  ground  of 
works,  i.  e.,  of  perfect  obedience  and  therefore  of  merit,  none  can  be 
justified,  because  all  are  sinners.  If  any  then  are  justified  at  all,  it 
must  be  of  grace;  but  this  grace,  although  freely  bestowed  and 
without  any  just  claims  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  is  still  not  uncon- 
ditionally bestowed.  Faith  in  him  who  died  to  save  sinners,  is 
requisite  to  prepare  one  for  the  reception  of  pardon ;  and  he  who  is 
justified  in  this  way,  as  a  consequence  of  his  faith,  is  still  justified 
in  a  manner  altogether  gratuitous.9 

Some  commentators  suppose  that  Paul  means  to  characterize 
Abraham,  by  the  £n)  l^yaZofLiv^  and  rbv  attGrj  in  verse  5.  But  although 
he  doubtless  means  to  include  him,  yet  the  propositions  in  verses  4, 
5,  are  of  wider  extent  than  an  individual  case,  and  they  declare  a 
general  truth  of  which  Abraham's  case  is  only  a  particular  example 
or  illustration. 

(6)  KaOamg  xal  ....  atfyu*ov9  in  the  like  manner ',  also  David  con- 
gratulates the  man.  The  apostle  having  adduced  the  example  of 
Abraham  as  being  gratuitously  justified  through  faith,  now  goes  on 
to  add  the  example  of  David,  in  order  to  show  (what  he  had  before 
asserted  in  iii.  31)  that  he  does  not  disannul  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  by  avowing  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification.  Atyu 
{iaxagi<!fM6vf  utters  congratulation.  Maxag  means  happy  ;  paxatffy,  to 
call  or  pronounce  one  happy,  i.e.,  congratulate;  and  of  course  fiaxa- 
{/quo&  means  congratulation,  not  happiness.  I  have  used  the  word 
congratulate  in  the  translation  here,  because  the  words,  utters  praise, 
eulogizes,  praises,  &c.  would  not  convey  the  idea  of  the  original. 
Felicem  dicere  the  Latins  could  say ;  and  we  might  translate  pro- 
nounceth  happy,  &c  as  I  have  done  in  the  version.    rn  &  0nfc  .  .  . 
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Hv»h  *•  &9  whom  God  accepts  and  treats  as  righteous  ^w^c  egyu,f 
without  entire  obedience  to  the  law,  without  having  done  all  the 
works  which  the  law  enjoins ;  comp.  verse  5  above,  with  the  refer- 
ences there.  To  impute  righteousness  wit/iout  works,  designates  the 
same  thing  for  substance  as  to  count  faith  for  righteousness ;  both 
being  designed  to  designate  gratuitous  justification. 

From  the  use  made  of  dixouo<rwn  in  verses  3 — 6  here  (and  elsewhere 
in  this  chapter  where  the  same  phraseology  occurs,)  it  is  evident 
that  the  word  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  justification 
(which  is  the  more  common  meaning  of  it  in  our  epistle,)  but  in  the 
usual  sense  of  ^i^V.  To  say  that  faith  was  counted  for  justifica- 
tion, would  make  no  tolerable  sense ;  but  to  say — it  was  counted  as 
complete  obedience,  would  be  saying  just  what  the  apostle  means  to 
say,  viz.,  that  the  believer  is  gratuitously  justified,  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  explained  above. 

(7)  Maxog/o/,  happy,  greatly  privileged. — 'Ap&jjtfaF,  are  remitted^ 
from  dp/jj/ew  to  remit,  forgive — '  Whose  sins  Ja-gxaXup^jjerar  are  covered? 
a  figurative  expression,  not  unfrequently  applied  to  the  remission  of 
sins.  To  cover  or  conceal,  is  to  remove  from  sight  or  notice ;  and 
sins  which  are  left  out  of  sight  and  out  of  notice,  of  course  are  sins 
which  are  not  punished.  Comp.  in  Is.  xxxviii.  17.  Mic.  vii.  19. 
Job.  xiv.  17. 

.  (8)  Happy  the  man,  to  whom  Hie  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity  I  t.  «., 
the  sin  which  he  has  committed.  The  meaning  is :  '  Happy  the  man 
who  obtains  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and  is  accepted  and  treated  as 
if  he  were  righteous.'  To  impute  onis  own  iniquity  to  him,  is  to 
hold  him  accountable  for  it  in  respect  to  the  demands  of  punitive 
justice. 

To  cover  sins  and  impute  not  iniquity,  means  to  pardon  sin  and  to 
treat  with  favour ;  and  this  is  substantially  the  same  thing  which  is 
designated  by  counting  faith  for  righteousness  ;  t.  e,,  both  forms  of 
expressions  denote  gratuitous  acceptance  with  God.  They  differ  not 
as  to  substance  of  meaning,  but  as  to  modus  of  diction  or  costume. 

The  apostle  has  now  prepared  the  way  to  refute  the  special  alle- 
gation designed  to  be  made  by  the  question  in  ver.  1,  ri  ©5>  io ov^v 
'AfigaAfL  ro>  Kciregcc  fj/uutv  tvgrixevat  Kara  eugxa;  He  has  shown  that 
acceptance  on  the  ground  of  merit  or  perfect  obedience  is  out  of 
the  question;  for  even  Abraham  and  David  were  justified  through 
faith  gratuitously,  and  not  ££  igyw.  No  ground  of  boasting,  then, 
could  be  claimed  hj  either  of  these  conspicuous  individuals.    It  was 
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grace  only  that  saved  them.  But  if  it  is  true  in  the  general  sense 
here  stated,  that  salvation  is  in  all  cases  entirely  a  matter  of  gratuity, 
a  question  still  remains,  viz.  Is  this  gratuity  bestowed  only  on  those 
who  are  circumcised,  i.  e.,  on  the  Jews  only,  or  is  it  also  granted  to 
the  Gentiles?  The  prejudiced  Jew  of  course  would  hold  to  the  first. 
The  apostle  therefore,  having  discussed  the  general  question,  whether 
in  respect  to  offences  against  the  divine  law,  and  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  justification,  the  Jew  had  any  pre-eminence  over  the  Gen- 
tile, now  comes  to  the  special  consideration  of  the  question  about 
circumcision,  which  was  first  asked  in  chap.  iii.  1,  and  again  virtu- 
ally repeated  by  the  tb^xtmt  %ar£  tagxa  in  chap.  iv.  1. 

(9)  The  discussion  on  this  particular  point  he  now  introduces  by 
the  inquiry  :  'O  paxaptrpht ....  Ax^vffriav;  [Is]  tliis  congratulation 
then  respecting  the  circumcised  [only],  or  oho  the  uncircumcised ; 
That  is,  granting  there  is  cause  for  pronouncing  blessed  the  man 
whose  sins  are  forgiven  and  whose  iniquities  are  covered,  still  it  may 
be  asked  :  '  Does  gratuitous  pardon  belong  only  to  the  Jews?  Or 
are  we  to  suppose  that  David  may  here  mean  to  include  the  Gentiles 
also?  Do  God's  promised  mercies  belong  to  his  own  peculiar  people 
only,  who  are  of  the  circumcision ;  or  are  they  also  bestowed  on  the 
idolatrous  heathen  ? 

Aiyo/itv  ydg  supposes  an  implied  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  the 
preceding  questions,  viz.,  *  The  privilege  belongs  also  to  the  uncir- 
cumcised.* That  such  may  be  the  case,  the  apostle  now  proceeds  to 
show,  by  the  allegation  that  Abraham  was  justified  in  an  uncircum- 
cised state.  The  inference  is,  that  David  could  not  mean  to  exclude 
such  cases  as  that  of  Abraham  himself.  In  this  way  the  yfy  is  easily 
accounted  for  here ;  and  the  like  is  often  true  respecting  its  reference 
to  some  implied  sentiment;  see  Passow  and  Brettschn.  on  y6$.  For 
a  like  aposiopesis  of  the  answer  to  a  question,  see  iv.  2. 

(10)  Tlws  oJ» .  . . .  axgopveritf  How  then  was  it  counted?  While 
he  was  in  a  state  of  circumcision  or  of  uncircumcision  t  Not  in  a 
state  of  circumcision,  but  of  uncircumcision  t  In  b  irtprofAJi  x.  r.  X., 
the  iv  stands  (as  often)  before  the  Dative  of  condition,  L  e.,  the  Dative 
of  a  noun  designating  state  or  condition. 

The  design  of  the  writer  is  plain.  Abraham's  faith  was  imputed 
to  him  for  righteousness,  t.  e.,  he  was  gratuitously  justified,  before  the 
covenant  of  circumcision  was  made  with  him,  and  of  course  before  he 
was  a  partaker  in  this  rite.    Consequently  the  privilege  in  question 
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is  not  limited  to  those  who  are  circumcised,  and  therefore  does  not 
depend  on  circumcision, 

(11)  Ka/  tij/MsTbv . . . .  ev  axgofivtricfr  and  he  received  the  sign  of  cir- 
cumcision as  a  teal  of  the  righteousness  by  faith,  which  [he  obtained] 
while  in  a  state  of  uncvrcumcision.  That  is,  circumcision  was  not 
the  cause  or  ground  of  his  faith  being  counted  for  righteousness,  or 
of  his  being  gratuitously  justified;  it  was  merely  a  seal,  i.  e.9  a  token 
of  confirmation  (for  such  is  t<p§ayis,  1  Cor.  ix.  2.  2  Tim.  ii.  19)  in 
respect  to  the  blessing  which  he  had  before  obtained.  The  allusion 
in  the  language  is  to  the  practice  of  confirming  written  instruments, 
by  seals  placed  on  them  in  token  of  ratification.  1%  d/xaiorfiw  rifc 
*r/(frgwc  might  here  be  rendered  of  the  justification  which  is  by  faith ; 
but  the  idiom  of  this  chapter  rather  points  us  to  a  different  version. 
There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  mistake  here  inasmuch  as  the 
qualifying  words  rfo  risnue,  in  connection  with  what  had  before  been 
said,  sufficiently  guard  against  it. 

We  might  naturally  expect  the  article  here,  viz.,  rb  ftn^Tbv  rfc  *•*£#- 
rows,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  is  specific  and  monadic;  but  for  this  very 
reason  also,  the  article  may  be  omitted,  because  there  is  no  danger  of 
mistake;  see  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  89,  2  a.  b. 

2t){ii7ov  means  a  symbol,  a  token,  an  external  visible  mark.  In  rrjg 
b  axgofivaricf,  the  rfc  is  referred  by  many  to  v/snug ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  case  seems  plainly  to  demand,  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
compound  idea  designated  by  r?j;  dsxaiotvvfie  rtjg  irfonue. 

The  circumstance  here  related  is  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the  bigoted 
Jew,  with  respect  to  circumcision.  But  the  apostle  is  not  satisfied 
with  simply  repelling  the  enemy.  He  advances  into  his  camp,  and 
takes  entire  possession.  '  Abraham  was  not  only  justified  before  he 
was  circumcised,  but  this  was  done  for  the  very  purpose  of  confirm- 
ing the  truth  which  I  am  proclaiming.     He  was  justified  before  the 

covenant  of  circumcision,  tig  rb  slvai dtxaMfforiv,  in  order  tliat 

he  might  be  the  father  of  all  those  who  believe  in  a  state  of  uncircum- 
cision,  so  that  righteousness  might  also  be  imputed  to  them*  That 
is;  God,  in  justifying  Abraham  before  he  was  circumcised,  did  in- 
tend to  make  him  a  father,  t.  e.,  an  eminent  leader,  pattern,  or  exam- 
ple, to  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish  believers,  and  to  show  that  righte- 
ousness might  be  imputed  to  the  uncircumcised  as  well  as  to  the 
circumcised.  A/  &x^MSTio.i  is  an  example  of  did  conditionis,  i.  e.y  of 
bid  before  a  noun  in  the  Genitive  which  designates  state  or  condition. 
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It  is  of  the  same  import,  when  thus  employed,  as  the  Dative  with  h 
as  used  above,  and  is  here  evidently  commuted  for  it.  The  meaning 
of  the  whole  verse  is,  that  Abraham  received  the  sign  of  circum- 
cision as  a  confirmation  of  his  justification  by  faith  in  an  uncircum- 
cised  state ;  and  this  was  thus  solemnly  confirmed  in  order  that  he 
might  be  a  spiritual  father,  i.  e.9  an  eminent  pattern  or  example,  to 
Gentiles  who  would  also  be  gratuitously  justified  in  an  uncircum- 
cised  state. 

E/;  A  Xoyia^vdi  x.  r.  X.,  designates  the  consequence,  or  the  object 
in  respect  to  which  paternity  and  sonship  existed,  viz.,  that  of  being 
gratuitously  justified,  i.  e.y  of  having  righteousness  imputed  to  them, 
which  means  the  same  thing.  The  xai  in  this  clause  is  omitted  in 
A*,  B.,  several  MSS.  minusc,  and  some  versions.  It  is  unneces- 
sary ;  but  still  it  does  not  mar  the  sense,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ver- 
sion. 

(12)  In  all  this,  moreover,  the  apostle  admits  that  there  was 
another  object  in  view,  viz.,  that  Abraham  should  be  the  spiritual 
father  of  the  circumcised,  as  well  as  of  the  uncircumcised,  i.  e.,  that 
he  should  be  an  eminent  example  to  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  of 
that  gratuitous  justification  which  God  bestows  on  men,  and  which 
is  universally  proffered  under  the  gospel  dispensation.  So  the  sequel : 
Kai  g-argga,  .  .  \  .  '  Afigad/i,  and  the  father  of  those  who  are  circum- 
cised, who  are  not  only  of  the  circumcision,  but  walk  in  the  steps  of 
that  faith  which  our  father  Abraham  had  while  in  a  state  of  uncir- 
cumcision.  The  ellipsis  in  the  construction  of  this  part  of  the  sen- 
tence must  be  filled  up  thus ;  \jig  rb  sJvai]  ahrbv  -rarega  x.  r.  X.,  which 
the  mind  spontaneously  carries  forward  from  the  preceding  clause; 
this  second  clause  being  co-ordinate  with  the  preceding  one  which 
begins  with  %h  rb  tsvat.  The  connection  requires  us  to  understand  the 
apostle  as  asserting,  that  the  sign  of  circumcision  which  Abraham 
received,  as  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  or  a  token  of  confirma- 
tion in  respect  to  his  gratuitous  justification,  was  received  by  him 
in  order  that  he  might  be  the  spiritual  father  of  such  Jews  as  imi- 
tated his  example,  as  well  as  of  Gentiles.  The  writer  clearly  makes 
the  same  distinction  here,  that  he  does  in  chap.  ii.  28,  29.  Not  the 
literal  posterity  only  of  Abraham,  or  only  his  descendants  by  natural 
generation  who  received  the  external  sign  of  circumcision  in  their 
flesh,  were  the  children  of  this  patriarch  in  the  sense  here  intended. 
To  walk  in  the  steps  of  Abralumis  faith,  means  to  follow  the  example 
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of  Abraham,  to  possess  and  exercise  a  faith  like  his.  It  is  to  such 
and  only  to  such,  that  Abraham  is  a  spiritual  father. 

This  last  clause  of  the  verse  renders  very  plain  what  is  meant, 
when  Abraham  is  called  the  fat/ier  of  both  Gentile  and  Jewish  be- 
lievers. The  word  If,  varyo,  employed  in  this  way,  designates  (as 
before  remarked)  an  exemplar,  a  pattern,  a  leading  and  eminent  ex- 
ample after  which  others  copy ;  comp.  for  sucli  a  sense,  Gen.  iv.  20, 
21.  John  viii.  38,  41,  44,  where  the  devil  is  called  the  fatlter.  of  the 
wicked  Jews,  comp.  also  1  Mace.  ii.  54.  So  in  the  verse  before  us, 
the  children  of  Abraham  are  those  who  walk  in  the  steps  of  his  fait/i 
i.  &,  imitate  his  example. 

One  difficulty  remains  in  respect  to  ro%  <rrot%o\j<n.  The  repetition 
of  the  article  before  it  here  seems  as  if  the  writer  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish those  whom  it  designates,  from  the  r*T$  oux  ex  myrows  povov 
which  (by  placing  the  oux  before  ro?$)  would  mean,  not  only  to  those 
of  the  circumcision  ;  and  then  aXX£  xa/  roT;  x.  r.  X.  would  mean,  but 
also  to  those  who  walk,  &c,  L  e.,  but  also  to  Gentiles  who  imitate 
Abraham's  faith.  To  this  purpose  the  Syriac  version,  the  Vulgate, 
Theodoret,  Anselm,  Castalio,  Grotius,  Koppe,  and  others.  But  the 
objection  to  this  is,  that  heathen  believers  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  verse ;  and  that  the  writer  seems  plainly  here 
intending  to  characterize  such  Jews,  and  only  such,  as  were  the 
spiritual  children  of  Abraham,  t.  e.,  to  whom  he  was  a  spiritual 
father.  The  repetition  of  the  article  before  <rro/^ouo*/  in  this  case  is 
indeed  peculiar ;  Tholuck  calls  it  a  solecism,  and  Ruckert  says  it  is 
not  to  be  tolerated.  I  regard  it,  however,  as  a  resumption  of  the 
sentence  begun  with  the  preceding  ro£,  and  interrupted  by  the  oux  ix 
irtgiToprif  fiovov  dXXa  xai,  the  former  part  of  which  has  the  sense  of  an 
adjective  qualifying  the  roTg;  but  inasmuch  as  the  resumption  gives 
a  new  characteristic,  it  was  necessary  that  the  part.  oro/^oDov  should 
have  the  article  ;  as  in  other  like  cases.  In  this  view  lieiche  fully 
concurs. 
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CHAP.  IV.  13—18. 


The  apostle  now  proceeds  to  another  illustration  and  confirmation  of  his  assertions  respecting 
gratuitous  justification.  The  Jew  gloried  in  belonging  to  a  nation  to  whom  God  had  given  a 
revealed  law,  and  looked  upon  the  pre-eminence  which  this  gave  him,  as  a  proof  that  God  would 
treat  him  with  special  favour  in  a  spiritual  respect.  The  reader  has  only  to  look  bock,  and  re- 
peruse  chapter  ii.  17—  24,  in  order  to  see  what  dependence  the  Jews  were  prone  to  place  upon 
the  knowledge  which  they  possessed  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  their  superiority  in  this  respect 
over  the  Gentiles.  In  order  to  take  away  all  ground  of  glorying  in  this  manner,  the  apostle  here 
proceeds  distinctly  to  remind  them,  that  Abraham  was  not  justified  by  any  such  privilege,  the 
law  having  been  given  more  than  four  hundred  years  after  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Such, 
then,  as  are  his  spiritual  children,  i. «.,  such  as  are  justified  on  grounds  like  those  on  which  he 
was  justified,  cannot  regard  the  law  as  the  ground  of  their  justification. 

The  proof  of  the  writer's  position  is  very  striking,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  a  serious  Jew.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  exhibited,  is  well  adapted  to  make 
such  an  impression.  'Abraham,'  says  the  apostle, '  did  not  receive  promises  for  himself  and  his 
seed,  on  account  of  the  law  or  by  means  of  the  law,  but  gratuitously,  i.  e.,  by  the  righteousness  of 
faith,  verse  13.  Now  if  the  possession  of  the  law,  or  obedience  to  it,  were  necessary  to  constitute 
Abraham  and  his  seed  heirs  of  the  promises,  then  heirship  by  faith,  and  the  promises  connected 
with  this,  would  be  annulled,  because  these  were  granted  to  Abraham  before  the  giving  of  the 
law,  verse  14.  The  law,  moreover,  is  so  far  from  being  the  ground  of  such  promises,  that  it  is  a 
means  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  God  towards  sinners,  i.  e.,  means  of  their  punishment :  for 
It  is  the  prohibitions  of  the  law  which  constitute  and  define  transgressions,  and  if  there  were  no 
law,  there  could  be  no  transgression,  verse  15.  Such  being  the  case,  the  promises  are  not  made 
on  the  ground  of  law,  but  through  the  instrumentality  of  faith,  t.  e.,  gratuitously,  in  order  that 
all  the  seed  might  be  assured  respecting  them,  both  Gentiles  who  havo  not  the  law,  and  Jews 
who  have  it,  provided  they  have  like  faith  with  Abraham,  the  spiritual  father  of  all,  verse  16. 
The  Scripture  points  out  such  a  relation  of  Abraham  to  all  true  believers,  and  he  is  regarded  as 
sustaining  such  an  one,  by  him  who  raises  the  dead  to  life,  and  calls  things  out  of  nothing  into 
existence,  verse  1 7.  Such  was  the  faith  of  the  father  of  believers,  that  he  put  entire  confidence 
in  the  divine  declarations,  when,  to  all  human  appearance,  there  was  no  ground  to  hope  that 
they  could  be  carried  into  execution;  so  that  he  became  the  spiritual  father  of  many  nations, 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Scripture  promise :  So  shall  Viy  med  be, 
>18. 


(13)  Ov  ya%  ....  6*i£[i.ari  avrov,  for  not  by  the  law  was  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  or  to  his  seed.  Tag  is  fixed  to  a  sentence,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  confirm  the  preceding  declaration,  that 
Abraham  was  the  spiritual  father  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  not  by 
any  external  rite  or  privilege,  but  through  faith. — A/A  vopov  through 
law,  by  means  of  Hie  law.  The  writer  designs  by  it  either  to  desig- 
nate the  possession  of  the  law,  the  privilege  of  living  under  it,  and 
being  the  depositary  of  it,  or  else  he  means  obedience  to  it.  a  %xa 
inclined  to  give  it  the  former  sense  here,  on  account  of  the  0/ 1%  v6/mu 
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in  verse  14,  which  rather  designates  such  as  live  under  the  law  than 
those  who  fulfil  it. 

What  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  was,  the  writer 

proceeds  to  tell  us,  viz.,  rb  xkngoyo/wv xotfiov,  that  he  should  be 

heir  or  possessor  of  Uie  world.  This  expression  is  found  literally  in 
none  of  the  passages  which  contain  the  promises  made  to  Abraham, 
Gen.  xii.  1 — 3.  xv.  1 — 6.  xvii.  1 — 8.  But  in  Gen.  xv.  5  is  a  pro- 
mise, that  the  seed  of  Abraham  should  be  like  the  stars  of  heaven 
for  multitude ;  and  in  Gen  xvii.  5  it  is  said :  "  A  father  of  many 
nations  have  I  made  thee."  That  the  apostle  had  his  mind  intent 
upon  this  text,  is  plain  from  ver.  17  in  the  sequel.  When  he  says, 
then,  that  tlie  promise  was  that  Abraham  should  be  heir  bf  the  world, 
his  meaning  evidently  is,  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  (in  the  sense 
here  meant,  viz.,  his  spiritual  seed),  should  be  co-extensive  with  the 
world,  or  (to  use  the  phraseology  employed  in  another  of  the  promises 
made  to  Abraham),  "  in  him  should  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed."  Taken  in  the  sense  now  adverted  to,  the  phrase  before  us 
would  imply,  that  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  should  be  co-exten- 
sive with  the  world,  i.  e.}  should  be  of  all  nations.  But  there  is  a 
somewhat  more  figurative  way  of  understanding  the  phrase  to  be  heir 
of  the  world,  viz.,  to  take  it  as  an  expression  that  designates  the  re- 
ceiving of  great  and  important  blessings.  In  such  a  way  most 
clearly  are  F??1?  &?  xX^ovo/xeft  rrtv  yr,v  to  be  taken,  Psalms  xxv.  13. 
xxxvii.  9,  11,  22,  29.  Prov.  ii.  21.  Matt.  v.  5.  The  former  method 
of  exegesis,  however,  is  here  to  be  preferred,  on  the  ground,  that 
ver.  17  develops  the  fact,  that  Paul  here  had  a  special  meaning  in 
reference  to  the  extent  of  Abraham's  spiritual  seed. 

In  regard  to  that  seed  of  Abraham  to  whom  the  promise  was  spe- 
cially made ;  who  can  this  be  but  the  Messiah?  Who  else  of  Abra- 
ham's seed  was  to  be  possessor  of  all  the  earth,  particularly  in  a 
spiritual  sense  ?  That  Paul  himself  had  such  a  view  of  this  subject, 
is  made  quite  certain  by  Gal.  iii.  16.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in 
respect  to  the  promises  of  a  temporal  nature  made  to  Abraham,  his 
literal  descendants  were  the  partakers  and  heirs  of  them ;  see  Gen. 
xvii.  8.  xv.  18.  So  also  were  they,  that  is,  some  of  them,  heirs  of 
spiritual  promises.  But  the  specific  promise  to  which  the  apostle 
alludes  in  our  text,  seems  to  have  been  made  with  reference  to 
Christ,  at  least  it  seems  to  have  been  entirely  fulfilled  only  in  him, 
Gal.  iii.  16.  Reiche  construes  the  promise  here  as  having  respect  to 
a  new  world,  like  that  which  the  Millenarians  expect,  after  the  end 
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of  the  present  order  of  things;  which  implies  a  method  of  interpret- 
ing the  Messianic  prophecies  that  cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground 
of  rational  exegesis. 

The  promise  in  question  was  not  dib  vo/iov,  i.  e.,  on  account  of  any 
privileges  connected  with  the  giving  of  the  law,  for  the  law  was  not 
yet  given ;  but  it  was  bid.  btxatMhvns  ^iartwg,  through  the  righteousness 
of  faith,  i.  e.y  it  was  gratuitously  given  in  consequence  of  his  faith  ; 
see  on  iii.  22. 

(14)  E*  ykg  ....  xX^ovo/ao/,  if  now  they  who  are  of  the  law,  are 
heirs  ;  i.  e.,  if  they  who  live  under  the  law  and  enjoy  its  privileges, 
are  heirs  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.  Tag  here 
is  prefixed  to  an  additional  clause  designed  to  confirm  the  preceding 
one — yd§  confirmantis.  O/  1%  vopov  may  mean,  either  those  who  rest 
upon  the  law,  t.  e.}  make  their  boast  of  having  fulfilled  it  and  so 
expect  justification  from  it  (in  which  way  Tholuck  and  many  others 
have  understood  it);  or  it  may  mean,  those  who  enjoy  the  privileges 
and  the  distinction  which  a  revelation  confers.  I  prefer  the  latter 
sense  as  being  more  consonant  with  the  special  object  of  the  apostle; 
which  here  is,  to  prove  that  no  external  rites  or  privileges  can  be  the 
ground  of  justification  before  God. 

KfxUaras ....  JcrayyiX/a,  faith  is  rendered  of  no  effect,  and  the 
promise  is  made  void.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  promise  was 
made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  in  consequence  of  faith,  and  therefore 
gratuitously ;  but  if  those  only  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  living 
under  the  law  are  heirs  of  the  promise,  and  are  so  without  walking 
in  the  steps  of  Abraham  as  to  faith,  then  the  ground  of  the  promises 
to  Abraham  is  done  away.  Neither  his  faith,  nor  the  promise  con- 
nected with  it,  is  of  any  avail ;  because  neither  of  them  stands  on 
law-ground,  and  neither  depends  on  the  privilege  of  possessing  the  law 
or  on  the  merit  of  obeying  it.  In  a  word,  the  ground  of  justification 
taken  by  those  who  plead  for  it  ix  vSjttov,  is  entirely  diverse  from  and 
opposed  to  that  by  which  Abraham  was  justified,  and  on  which  the 
promises  were  made  to  him ;  and  if  they  are  in  the  right,  the  pro- 
mises made  to  Abraham  are  of  course  null,  because  a  new  condition 
unknown  to  him  and  different  from  that  under  which  he  obtained 
blessings,  would  thus  be  introduced. 

(15) 'O  y&o  voftos  .  .  .  craoafiaeig,  for  tJie  law  is  the  occasion  of wrath ; 
for  wJiere  tfiere  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression.  In  verse  15? 
a  reason  is  assigned  why  the  promise  would  be  made  void,  on 
the  ground  suggested ;  and  this  is,  that  the  law  was  actually  the 
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occasion  of  bringing  upon  the  Jews  divine  displeasure,  by  reason 
of  their  offences  against  its  precepts.     It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  verse  is  introduced  by  ya%  causaL     If  there  were  no  law,  then 
there  would  be  no  transgression  or  sin.     All  sin  is,  dvopia,  L  e.,  want 
of  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  either  as  to  omission  or  commis- 
sion.    Now  as  all  men  do  sin,  the  law  against  which  they  offend 
(inasmuch  as  it  prohibits  and  condemns  sin)  is  the  instrument  of  their 
condemnation,  not  of  their  justification.     This  is  indeed  no  fault  of 
the  law,  which  is  of  itself  "holy  and  just  and  good"  (Rom.  vii.  12): 
the  fault  lies  with  the  transgressor.     But  when  such  transgressor 
appeals  to  the  law  as  the  ground  of  his  justification,  he  must  be  told 
(as  he  is  here  told)  that  the  law,  instead  of  delivering  him  from 
death  or  justifying  him,  condemns  him  todeath;  nay,  that  its  precepts, 
although  holy  and  just  and  good  in  themselves  and  worthy  of  all 
respect  and  obedience,  are  nevertheless  the  occasion  (the  innocent 
occasion  indeed)  of  the  sinner's  guilt  and  ruin.     The  fault  lies  in 
him ;  but  still,  if  there  had  been  no  precepts  to  transgress  and  no 
penalty  connected  with  transgression,  then  he  would  not  have  been 
a  transgressor.     It  is  on  such  ground  that  the  apostle  (chap.  vii.  7 — 
13)  declares  most  explicitly,  that  "  he  had  not  known  sin,  except  by 
the  law ;"  that  "  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  law,  wrought  in  him 
all  manner  of  concupiscence;"  that  "without  the  law  sin  was  dead," 
i.  e.,  the  power  of  sin  was  inefficacious ;  but  still,  that  "  the  law  is 
holy  and  just  and  good,"  and  all  the  fault  lies  in  the  transgressor. 
Chap.  vii.  7,  seq.,  is  indeed  an  ample  commentary  on  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  verse  before  us. 

Admitting  the  truth  of  the  apostle's  representation,  it  follows,  that 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  law,  i.  e.9  no  moral  sense  of  any 
moral  precept,  cannot  be  transgressors.  This  is  plainly  and  palpably 
the  doctrine  which  he  teaches ;  a  doctrine  which  is  sanctioned  by 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  moral  nature,  and  essential  to  the 
idea  of  right  and  wrong.  In  common  cases,  we  never  pronounce 
any  man  to  be  an  offender  against  a  moral  law,  unless  he  is  an  intel- 
ligent, rational,  moral,  free  agent  Any  one  of  these  qualifications 
being  found  wanting,  we  absolve  him  from  guilt.  And  does  not 
Paul  the  same  ?  But  this  does  not  settle  the  question  when  men  be- 
gin to  be  such  agents;  for  plainly  they  may  be  moral  and  free  agents 
before  they  can  read  the  Scriptures.  The  question  as  to  the  time 
when  sinning  begins,  in  each  individual  case,  can  be  settled  only  by 
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Omniscience.     Why  should  we  not  be  content  to  leave  it  with  i  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth,  who  will  do  bight  V 

The  second  yap  in  ver.  15  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  reason  or 
ground  of  the  assertion  immediately  preceding ;  which  is,  that  the 
law  is  the  occasion  or  instrument  of  condemnation.  How  does  this 
appear?  In  this  way,  viz.,  because  that  where  there  is  no  law,  there 
is  no  transgression.  The  yap  here  introduces,  then,  that  which 
serves  to  confirm  the  expression  immediately  antecedent. 

(16)  Because  then  the  law  does  in  fact  never  justify,  but  only 
condemn,  it  follows  that  if  justification  be  at  all  bestowed  on  sinners, 
it  must  come  in  some  other  way  than  by  law.  A/i  rouro  .  .  .  ^a- 
£/y,  on  this  account  it  was  of  faith,  so  that  it  must  be  of  grace ;  i.  e.y 
the  promise  is  through  the  medium  of  faith,  so  that  it  must  be  gratui- 
tous ;  there  being  no  way  left  in  which  it  could  be  bestowed  on  the 
ground  of  merit.  See  the  notes  on  verses  4,  5  above.  We  must  of 
course  suppose  fj  lirayysXta  ymrai  to  be  implied  before  ex  vforsug; 
in  which  case  the  mind  reverts  to  the  idea  at  the  close  of  ver.  14.  The 
ha  before  xara  x^itv  *s  doubtless  to  be  taken  in  the  ecbatic  sense, 
ita  ut,  so  that,  indicating  event  not  purpose.  The  reasoning  then 
stands  thus :  '  The  promise  was  of  faith  as  the  condition,  so  that  it 
must  of  course  be  gratuitous.'  Big  rb  t7vas  .  •  .  .  d*e^ar/,  in  order 
that  die  promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed.  On  any  other  ground 
than  that  of  grace  or  gratuity,  the  promise  could  not  be  sure  either 
to  Abraham  or  to  his  seed;  for  if  it  were  to  be  fulfilled  only  on  con- 
dition of  entire  obedience  to  the  law,  then  would  it  never  have  a  ful- 
filment, inasmuch  as  no  mere  i*an  ever  did  or  will  exhibit  perfect 
obedience.  Aia  rovro  in  this  verse  extends  to  the  whole  of  the  rea- 
soning which  precedes,  and  which  goes  to  show  that  justification  or 
the  promises  of  pardon  and  acceptance  must  be  on  gratuitous,  and 
not  on  meritorious  grounds. 

Ou  rj5  .  .  .  .  'Afigadfi,  not  only  to  him  who  is  under  the  law,  but  to 
him  who  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham ;  i.  e.,  the  promise  is  given  on 
gratuitous  grounds  in  order  that  it  may  not  fail  of  being  carried  into 
execution,  and  that  the  blessings  which  it  proffers  may  be  bestowed 
on  both  Jew  and  Greek,  that  is,  on  all  men  without  distinction,  on 
all  ro?g  67ot%ov<H  roTg  "yjito  rrjg  tv  rp  axgofSvariq  vrfortag  roD  war^hg  ti/auv 
'ABga&fj,.  The  reader  should  note,  that  /Uvov  belongs  to  ou  r£,  not  to 
ix  rov  voflov. 

(17)  This  last  idea,  viz.,  that  Abraham  is  the  spiritual  father  of 
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both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  apostle  now  takes  occasion  farther  to  il- 
lustrate and  confirm,  by  a  reference  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  "Og 
fori  ....  r'etoxa  <re,  who  is  the  fatlier  of  us  all;  (as  it  is  written: 
A  fatlier  of  many  nations  have  I  made  tliee.)  Ti&ssxd  ci  is  the  Sep- 
tuagint  rendering  of  T^OA,  the  Hebrew  ID}  frequently  meaning  to 
put,  place,  or  constitute ;  in  which  meaning  it  is  frequently  followed 
by  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament,  by  the  use  of  ritoyu.  In 
respect  to  the  original  in  Gen.  xvii.  5,  the  only  question  is,  whether 
the  passage  there  means  any  thing  more  than  that  the  literal  poste- 
rity of  Abraham  should  be  very  numerous.  Tholuck  and  many 
commentators  so  construe  it ;  but  it  seems  clear  to  me,  that  the 
apostle  puts  a  different  interpretation  upon  it,  and  that  he  viewed  it 
as  having  reference  to  a  spiritual  seed.  That  such  was  his  opinion, 
is  made  quite  clear  by  comparing  Gal.  iii.  7.  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  iv.  11, 
12,  16,  18.  The  embarrassment  as  to  the  interpretation  of  Gen. 
xvii.  1 — 8,  seems  to  arise  principally  from  the  fact,  that  promises  of 
both  a  temporal  and  spiritual  nature  are  there  made.  A  double 
paternity  (so  to  speak)  is  assigned  to  Abraham;  many  nations  are  to 
descend  from  him  literally ;  his  literal  seed  are  to  possess  the  land  of 
Canaan.  But  he  is  also  to  become  the  spiritual  father  of  '  many 
nations,'  (i.  e.,  an  eminent  pattern  or  exemplar  in  regard  to  faith,  and 
justification  by  it,  see  verse  12  above),  and  in  him  are  i  al  the 
families  of  the  earth  to  be  blessed/  Gen.  xii.  3.  How  can  it  be 
satisfactorily  shown,  that  both  a  natural  and  spiritual  seed  were  not 
promised  to  Abraham?  Or  what  should  hinder  us  from  supposing 
that  both  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  were  promised  to  him  and 
his  seed  ?  Reiche,  as  usual,  resorts  to  mere  accommodation  here. 
What  force  this  could  have  on  Jewish  minds  prejudiced  against 
Paul's  views  of  the  gospel,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell. 

Such  a  father  he  was  xar'emvri  off  .  .  .  .  ©sou,  in  t/ie  sight  of  God7 
whom  he  confided  in  or  believed.  Kar'ewvri  is  equivalent  to  the  He- 
brew *»#,  "■«$,  *■?$,  Wa,  in  tlie  sight  of  in  the  vieto  of  before. 
The  sentiment  is  this:  i  Abraham  is  the  father  of  many  nations,  in 
the  sight  of  that  God  in  whom  he  trusted,  or  whose  word  he  be- 
lieved;' i.  i.,  God  views  him  and  has  constituted  him  the  spiritual 
father  of  many  nations.  The  construction  of  the  verse  is  difficulty 
at  first  view,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  critical  doubts.  I  regard 
the  real  sense  of  it  as  being  the  same,  as  if  the  arrangement  in  Greek 
were  thus:  Karivavn  &tov  ou  [  =■  w]  icr/<r«uo*«.  The  o5  is  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  case  of  attraction,  as  grammarians  say.     See  instances 
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of  this  nature  in  John  ii.  22.  Mark  vii.  13.  Luke  ii.  20.  Acts  vii. 
17,  45.  1  Pet.  iv.  11.  John  xv.  20,  &c.  ;  but  in  all  these  cases,  the 
noun  precedes  the  pronoun  which  conforms  to  it.  Examples,  how- 
ever, of  the  like  nature  with  the  present,  are  the  following,  viz., 
Mark  vi.  16,  or  tyu  avaxspaXita  *  Icadvvriv,  ovrog  fori'  Acts  xxi.  16. 
ayovreg  *a.9  $  %tvia&w(M  Mva<r&/W  Roul.  vi.  17,  tig  ov  iragabSdrire  rbvov 
htlayji?  in  which  examples,  indeed,  the  noun  conforms  to  the  pro- 
noun as  to  its  case ;  but  this  makes  no  important  difference,  inas- 
much as  the  conformity  may  be  of  either  kind,  i.  e.,  of  the  noun  to 
the  pronoun,  or  the  pronoun  to  the  noun  ;  see  New  Test.  Gramm. 
§  1 13.  2,  3.  The  older  grammarians  limited  attraction  to  cases 
where  the  verb  governs  the  Ace;  but  this  is  a  manifest  error,  and 
is  now  generally  abandoned.  If  we  regard  oZ  Wfanvtt  as  a  circum- 
stance throw  in,  and  to  be  mentally  included  in  a  parenthesis,  the 
difficulty  of  the  sentence  will  be  removed.  The  present  construction 
is  somewhat  anomalous  as  to  the  order  of  words ;  for  the  usual  order 
would  be  thus  :   Karevavn  0ioS  off  tiri<frtv<rt  x.  r,  X. 

Toy  £«o*-o/oDvroc  ....  ovra,  toko  givetk  life  to  the  dead,  and  calleth 
the  things  which  are  not,  as  if  they  were.  Another  contested  pas- 
sage. To  express  the  idea  of  divine,  almighty  power,  is  plainly  the 
object  of  it.  This  it  does  by  asserting  that  God  raises  the  dead, 
and  exercises  creative  and  controlling  power.  In  regard  to  roD 
£c*o<roiov>Tog  mug  vsx^oug,  it  may  mean  generally,  that  God  has  the 
power  to  raise  the  dead,  and  that  he  exercises  it;  or  it  may  have  a 
special  reference  to  God's  promises  to  raise  up  a  numerous  progeny 
from  Abraham,  who  was  dead  as  to  the  power  of  procreation;  comp. 
Heb.  xi.  17 — 19,  and  verse  19  below.  In  either  case  the  meaning 
is  good.  In  the  first  it  is  more  energetic :  in  the  second,  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  special  object  of  the  writer. 

KaXojtrog  ra  ft)  ovra  wg  ovra  is  Hebraistic  in  its  manner.  KaXtui  is 
sometimes  employed  like  the  Hebrew  ^ij,  i.  e.,  to  designate  the  idea 
of  commanding  a  tidng  tx>  be  or  exist,  which  did  not  before  exist ; 
e.  #.,  Is.  xli.  4.  xlviii.  13;  comp.  2  Kings  viii.  1.  Isaiah  xxii.  12. 
Comp.  also  2  Mace.  vii.  28,  «£  ovx  ovratv  t<roir,<riv  abra  6  &t6g,  which 
resembles  in  sense  the  phrase  before  us ;  also  Philo  de  Creat.  p.  728, 
ra  fj.%  lira  ixaktetv  tig  rb  that.  The  reference  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
when  he  used  the  phrase  before  us,  no  doubt  was  to  Gen.  i.  3,  seq. 
The  calling  of  tilings  that  are  not,  is  to  command  that  they  shall 
exist,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  purposes  which  the  Creator  has  in  view 
by  bringing  them  into  existence.     This  latter  circumstance  seems  to 
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have  been  overlooked;  and  thus  has  arisen  great  perplexity  among 
interpreters.  '  How/  it  has  been  asked,  'could  God  call  into  existence 
things  that  are  not,  as  if  they  were?*  A  seeming  paradox,  indeed, 
if  literally  interpreted;  for  things  that  already  are,  cannot  be  called 
into  existence.  After  all,  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  is  not  simply 
bidding  to  exist  (xaXoOvro;),  but  also  directing,  disposing  of,  com- 
manding  in  any  way  and  for  any  purpose,  the  things  called.  'God/ 
says  he,  'can  call  into  existence  things  that  now  have  no  existence, 
and  employ  them  for  his  purposes,  just  as  he  directs  and  disposes  of 
things  that  already  exist;  God  calls  ra  /ir\  fora  just  as  he  does  ra. 
wra;  things  that  do  not  now  exist,  are  at  his  disposal  as  really  and 
truly  as  things  that  do  exist,  i.  e.,  they  can  be  made  to  exist  and  to 
subserve  his  purpose,  in  the  same  manner  as  things  do  which  now 
already  exist.'  Is  there  any  room  for  real  difficulty  in  respect  to 
such  a  meaning  as  this  ?  If  any  one  feels  a  difficulty  still,  he  may 
solve  the  sentence  in  this  simple  way,  viz.,  xakoZvros  to,  /m)  orra  us 
[ixaXs«v]  ovra,  i.  e.y  calling  into  existence  (Gen.  i.  2.  Ps.  xxxiii.  (>) 
things  that  are  not,  as  [he  called  into  existence]  things  that  are. 
The  sense  would  be  for  substance  the  same. 
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The  apostle  having  thus  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification  by  faith  docs  not 
at  all  impugn  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  appealing  to  the  example  of  Abraham, 
and  to  tfie  declarations  of  David ;  and  having  more  particularly  insisted  on  the  justification  of 
Abraham,  previously  to  tho  covenant  of  circumcision,  and  independently  of  it;  and  this,  in 
order  that  Abraham  mijjht  be  the  spiritual  father  of  all  believers,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  he 
now  concludes  the  whole  by  an  animated  description  and  communication  of  Abraham's  faith, 
and  by  pointing  out  the  happy  consequences  of  imitating  It  to  all  who  profess  to  be  the  disciples 
of  Christ.  First,  Abraham  hoped,  when  to  all  human  appearance  there  was  no  ground  of 
hope,  that  he  might  become  the  father  of  many  nations  through  the  birth  of  a  «>n,  vcr.  18. 
Ilia  strong  faith  led  him  to  overlook  his  own  extreme  old  .'\?e  and  that  of  Parah,  ver.  19 ;  to 
trust  with  full  confidence  in  the  simple  promise  of  God  rejecting  a  son,  thus  giving  glory  to 
God  by  reposing  in  him  such  an  unlimited  trust,  and  by  being  so  fully  persuaded  that  he 
would  perform  what  he  had  promised,  verses  20,  21.  On  this  account  he  was  justified  through 
his  faith,  ver.  22 ;  nor  was  this  fact  recorded  merely  for  his  sake,  but  also  for  our  sake,  that 
we  may  be  inspired  with  the  hope  of  attaining  to  the  like  justification,  provided  we  believe  in 
the  declarations  of  him  who  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  and  proposed  him  to  the  world  as 
the  object  of  saving  belief,  inasmuch  as  lie  died  for  our  oflenccs,  an.l  rose  Again  in  order  that  we 
might  be  justified. 
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(18)  "Of  *ag  s\*fda  I*  Wvifo  Mtnvrtv,  who  against  [all  apparent] 
ground  of  hope,  believed  in  hope  that  he  should  become  the  father,  &c. 
The  .fa  x.  r.  X.  here  is  co-ordinate  with  the  fa  x.  r.  X.  in  ver.  1 6.  But 
though  co-ordinate  t*s  to  construction,  it  is  not  merely  epexegetical, 
but  adds  some  new  declarations  respecting  the  strength  of  Abraham's 
faith.  The  expression  vag  iXirtda  W  i\mdt,  is  what  the  Greeks  call 
ogfytwgov  [oxymoron],  i.  e.,  a  sharp,  pointed  saying,  which  to  appear- 
ance exhibits  a  kind  of  contradiction ;  like  the  .Latin  spes  insperata, 
ignavia  strenua,  &c.  The  srag'  eXnida,  beyond  or  against  hope,  in 
this  case,  refers  to  the  circumstances  recounted  in  ver.  19.  For  the 
like  sense  of  *agd,  see  Acts  xviii.  13. 

Kara  rh  t/gnpivov,  viz.,  in  Gen.  xv.  5. — Ojra?,  so,  viz.,  like  the  stars 
in  respect  to  number,  to  which  Abraham  had  just  been  pointed,  i.  e.9 
innumerable ;  comp.  Ps.  cxlvii.  4. 

(19)  M^  atfovfoas,  not  being  weak,  L  e.,  being  strong :  the  negative 
form  of  declaration  being  used,  where  an  affirmative  sense  is  meant. 
In  like  manner ;  "  He  confessed,  and  denied  not,  but  confessed," 
John  i.  20.  The  Greeks  call  this  mode  of  expression  \tr6rqg,  small- 
ness,  slenderness,  or  fxt/utit,  diminution ;  because  it  seemingly  dimin- 
ishes from  the  full  strength  of  the  positive  form.  Often  however  (as 
here)  it  is  equivalent  to  the  affirmative  or  positive  form.  The  reason 
of  choosing  the  word  ucfavfaas  here  seems  to  be,  a  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  patriarchal  pair,  who  were  weak  in  body.  Their  faith 
was  in  an  opposite  condition,  pit  atfovfaas.  These  words  begin  a  third 
co-ordinate  clause,  both  the  others  beginning  with  fa  as  already  noted. 

Tp  viort/,  Dative  of  condition,  being  strong  in  faith,  or  in  respect 
to  faith,  i.  e.,  having  strong  confidence. 

Oh  xartvonits,  he  did  not  regard. — "VLbn  vevsxfufievov,  already  dead,  i.  e., 
inefficient  with  regard  to  procreation;  comp.  Heb.  xi.  12.  Gen.  xvii. 
17.  Uou,  about  (adv.)  which  sense  it  has  when  it  is  enclitic,  as  here; 
ixarovrairris  ko'j,  about  100  years  of  age. — Ka/,  nor,  inasmuch  as  it 
follows  ou  in  the  preceding  clause.  So  in  Hebrew,  )  following  *> 
means  nor,  Heb.  Gramm.  §  358.  Note. — T^y  v'sxguaiv  rfc  fiqrpjig  =  rr,v 
fif)rga¥  r^v  vivixgupsvw.  Comp.  the  age  of  Sarah  (90)  at  this  time,  Gen. 
xvii.  17. 

(20)  Ou  dtixgidn,  he  did  not  doubt,  did  not  hesitate;  comp.  Bom.  xiv. 
23.  James  i.  6.  ii.  4.  Matt.  xxi.  21.  Markxi.  23. — E/'s  6s  rr,v  hrayyt- 
>Jav  ....  aKteria*  still  he  did  not  doubt  respecting  the  promise  of 
God,  through,  or  by  reason  of  an  unbelieving  spirit.    The  d's  here  is 
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adversative  in  respect  to  the  preceding  circumstances,  and  may  be 
translated,  stilly  but,  or  however.  The  Dat.  of  amar/cf,  is  construed 
agreeably  to  idiom ;  see  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  106.  5. 

■  AXX*  evidwapuiQri  rfi  vie™,  the  opposite  of  the  preceding  expression, 
but  he  firmly  and  confidently  believed,  or  he  was  confident  through 
faith;  rfj  viartt,  being  the  Dative  of  manner  or  means;  see  New  Test. 
Gramm.  ut  supra. 

Aous  M%av  rip  ©6p,  giving  glory  to  God.  The  Hebrew  D*^rnn£ 
Tl33  means,  to  show  by  our  actions  that  we  acknowledge  any  attri- 
bute of  God ;  which  is  ascribing  to  him  what  belongs  or  is  due  to 
him.  So  here,  Abraham,  by  the  strength  of  his  confidence,  did  in 
the  highest  manner  ascribe  to  God  omnipotence  and  veracity.  Comp. 
John  ix.  24.  Josh.  vii.  19.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  as  here 
employed  by  the  writer,  is  given  in  the  next  verse. 

(21)  Kai  <r\rioo<poor$i}s  on  x.  r.  X.,  a  repetition  or  epexegesis  of  what 
the  preceding  clause  asserts.  "  Being  strong  in  faith"  there,  is 
equivalent  to  irXyoopogrfieii  here,  which  means,  being  fully  persuaded; 
comp.  Ileb.  x.  22. — "O  i^yysXrai,  that  which  had  been  promised,  or 
rather,  what  he  had  promised.  This  last  rendering  can  be  retained, 
because  the  Perf.  pass,  not  unfrequently  has  an  active  sense,  inas- 
much as  it  serves  for  the  Perf.  Middle  as  well  as  Passive,  (New 
Testament  Gramm.  §  61.  2.)  So  in  Acts  xiii.  2,  ogooxcxXtyua/,  I  have 
invited.  Acts  xvi.  10.  1  Pet.  iv.  1.  John  ix.  22. — Kai  voincui 
also  to  perform,  xa!  in  the  sense  of  etiam,  quoque,  as  it  often  is,  i.  e.9 
xai,  intensive. 

(22)  A/i  .  .  .  .  tig  dixatoavvriv,  wherefore  [his  belief]  was  counted  to 
him  as  righteousness;  in  other  words,  through  his  faith  he  was 
counted  or  treated  as  righteous,  he  was  admitted  to  the  divine  favour. 
See  on  verse  5  above.  The  xa/  before  JXO7/0S92 1  have  interpreted  as 
intensive.  If  otherwise  taken,  it  may  be  solved  thus :  Wherefore> 
also,  it  was  imputed,  &c. 

(23,  24)  Nor  was  this  method  of  justification  and  acceptance 
limited  to  Abraham.  The  history  of  it  is  recorded  as  an  example 
for  the  encouragement  and  imitation  of  all  others  down  to  the  latest 
period  of  time.  Those  who  believe  in  him  who  raised  up  Jesus  from 
the  dead  (comp.  ver.  17  above),  u  e.,  those  who  believe  in  what  God 
has  done  and  said  with  respect  to  the  Messiah,  the  only  foundation 
of  the  sinner's  hope,  will  be  justified  through  their  faith,  in  like 
manner  as  Abraham  was  by  his. 
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(25)  Tlap&fafiy  teas  given  up,  was  delivered  up,  viz.  to  death, 
Matt.  xxvi.  2.— A/a  r<i  wa^a^rrw/xara  r},u,u>v,  comp.  Is.  liii.  12,  5,  6,  8. 
Gal.  i.  4.  ii.  20.     Tit.  ii.  14.     1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

A/a  r$»  dtxatcatfiv  tj/ulZ/v,  on  account  of  our  justification,  t.  e\,  our  accept- 
ance with  God.  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  in  order  that  this  great 
and  glorious  work  might  be  completed.  The  primary  object  of  his 
death  is  here  stated  as  being  expiatory,  i.  e\,  as  having  a  special  in- 
fluence on  that  part  of  justification  which  has  respect  to  remitting 
the  penalty  of  the  divine  law.  But  as  justification,  in  its  full  sense, 
comprehends  not  only  forgiveness,  but  the  accepting  and  treating  of 
any  one  as  righteous,  it  implies  of  course  the  advancement  of  the 
pardoned  sinner  to  a  state  of  glory.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
connected  with  this ;  for  if  "  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  our  faith  is 
vain."  His  resurrection  was  preparatory  to  his  receiving  the  king- 
dom given  him  of  the  Father,  and  thus  was  necessary  in  order  to 
complete  the  redemption  of  those  who  believe  in  him. 

Beiche  maintains,  that  the  whole  work  of  Christ,  viz.,  his  active 
and  passive  obedience,  is  to  be  considered  as  one ;  and  this  in  such  a 
sense,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  ascribe  no  more  efficacy  to  his  death 
than  to  any  of  the  actions  of  his  life.  Of  course  he  disallows  the  idea 
of  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  in  any  proper  sense  of  these  words  ;  and  he 
maintains  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake  and  for  some  reason  not  stated 
by  the  sacred  writers,  forgives  and  accepts  the  sinner.  But,  although 
I  fully  concede  that  the  incarnation  and  obedience  of  Christ  consti- 
tute a  part  of  his  mediatorial  work,  and  by  no  means  exclude  them 
from  an  important  place  in  the  great  scheme  of  redemption,  still  I 
must  regard  it  as  a  perfectly  clear  case,  that  the  New  Test,  ascribes 
peculiar  efficacy  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ;  and  to  my 
mind,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  or  the  vicarious  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  is  fundamental  to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity 
as  distinguished  from  other  systems  of  religion. 


CHAP.  V.  1—21. 


The  apostle  baring  thus  shown,  (a)  That  all  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  sinners ;  (b)  That 
taey  are  therefore  under  the  condemning  sentence  of  the  divine  law;  (c)  That  the  only 
method  of  escape  from  the  execution  of  this  sentence,  is  by  gratuitous  pardon,  (.  e.,  byjustifl- 
i  obtained  through  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  (ri)  That  all  this  is  no  new  doctrine,  but 
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one  Inculcated  in  tjio  old  Testament  both  by  declaration  and  example ;  he  next  proceeds,  in 
chap,  v.,  to  exhibit  the  blessed  fruits  of  this  pardon  or  justification.  (1)  We  have  peace  with 
God  (with  whom  we  were  before  in  a  state  of  enmity,  being  alienated  from  him,  comp.  vers. 
6—10),  and  we  enjoy,  through  Christ,  free  access  to  a  state  of  favour  with  God,  and  thus 
are  led  to  rejoice  iu  the  hope  of  future  glory,  vers.  1,  2.  (2)  We  are  supported  and  com. 
forted  in  all  our  afflictions  during  the  present  life ;  nay,  we  may  even  rejoice  in  them  as  the 
instruments  of  spiritual  good  to  us,  vers.  8 — 5.  (3)  All  this  good  is  rendered  certain,  and  the 
hope  of  it  sure,  by  the  fact  that  Christ,  having  died  for  us  while  in  a  state  of  enmity  and  aliena- 
tion, and  having  thus  reconciled  us  to  God,  will  not  fail  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  work 
which  he  has  thus  begun,  vers.  6— 10.  (4)  We  may  now  therefore  rejoice  in  God  (who  is  as 
truly  our  covenant  God  as  he  has  been  that  of  the  Jews),  on  account  of  the  reconciliation  which 
Christ  has  effected,  ver.  11. 

(5)  This  state  of  reconciliation  or  filial  relation  to  God,  is  extended  to  all  men,  t,  «.,  In  some  re- 
spects actually  bestowed  on  all,  and  in  others  proffered  to  all,  laid  open  for  all,  rendered  acces- 
sible to  all,  in  like  manner  as  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  sin  of  our  first  ancestor  have  in  some 
respects  extended  to  all,  and  in  others  are  liable  to  be  incurred  or  suffered  by  all;  yea,  such  is 
the  great  .teas  of  Christ's  redemption,  that  the  blessings  procured  by  his  death  far  exceed  the  evils 
occasioned  by  the  slu  of  Adam  (vera.  12 — 19),  they  even  exceed  all  the  evils  consequent  upon  the 
rind  of  men,  who  live  under  the  light  of  revelation  (vers.  20,  21).  The  certainty  of  salvation,  then* 
under  such  a  dispensation  as  this,  would  seem  to  be  made  quite  evident. 

Such  appears  to  me  the  sum  of  what  is  taught  in  chap.  v.  The  difficulties  at  lending  tje  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage,  I  readily  acknowledge,  and  have  long  and  deeply  felt  To  the  study 
of  them  I  have  devoted  much  more  time,  than  to  any  other  equal  portion  of  the  Italy  Scriptures. 
I  do  not  persuade  myself,  however,  that  I  have  succeeded  in  all  respects  with  regard  to  the  solu- 
tion of  them ;  much  less  do  I  expect  that  what  I  shall  propose  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  minds 
of  all  others.  What  I  could  do,  I  have  done ;  if  others  succeed  better,  it  will  be  matter  of  sin. 
cere  joy  to  me.  One  thing  I  cannot  help  remarking  here ;  which  is,  that  any  exegesis  of  vers.  12 
— 21,  which  represents  the  contents  as  irrelevant  to  the  tenor  of  the  context  both  before  and 
after  these  verses,  must  wear  the  air,  of  course,  of  being  an  improbable  one.  Never  have  I  found 
more  difficulty,  however,  than  in  satisfying  myself  of  the  relation  which  vers.  12—23  do  in  fact 
hold  toward  the  context ;  and  in  particular  how  they  bear  upon  the  theme  discussed  in  vers.  1 
— 11.    The  result  of  all  my  investigations  is  given,  as  to  substance,  under  No.  5  above. 

Tholuck  states  his  result  a  little  differently :  "  To  render  more  conspicuous  the  fruits  obtained 
by  redemption,  the  apostle  contrasts  the  state  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  and  as  being  in  the  misery 
of  their  unredeemed  condition,  with  the  state  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  in  their  happiness  as  par- 
takers of  the  benefits  of  redemption.  By  a  striking  parallel,  he  exhibits  mankind  hi  Adam  the 
bead  and  source  of  our  race  as  sinful ;  and  in  Christ  the  head  and  source  of  it,  as  redeemed ;  and 
he  so  represents  this,  that  redemption  appears  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  important  occurrence 
which  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  mankind — the  central  point  of  all  spiritual  life  and  all  hap- 
piness." (Comm.  UberBom.  p.  158.  edit.  2).  Whether  this  summary  comes  nearer  than  my 
own  to  the  true  exhibition  of  the  contents  of  vers.  12 — 21 ;  in  particular,  whether  it  harmonizes 
better  with  the  context ;  I  submit  to  the  reader  to  decide,  when  he  shall  have  carefully  studied 
the  whole.  In  the  mean  time,  I  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  important  aid  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Commentary  of  the  above  named  excellent  writer. 

The  reader  will  find  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  contents  of  vers.  12 — 19,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  commentary  on  this  passage,  and  before  its  several  parts. 


(1)  Ovv,  then,  concessive  and  continuative.    It  does  not  here  ex- 
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press  the  force  simply  of  syllogistic  conclusion,  but  resumes  and 
alludes  to  the  preceding  arguments  and  illustrations,  and  takes  for 
granted  the  fact  stated  by  dixauufarts.  This  last  word  has  here  pe- 
culiar reference  to  pardon  of  sin,  and  does  not  mean  mundati  apeccato, 
or  beatificati,  as  some  have  construed  it ;  for  these  things  are  further 
asserted  in  the  sequel. 

'Ex  primus,  i.  e.,  gratuitously,  through  belief  instead  of  perfect  obe- 
dience ;  see  on  chap.  iv.  5  above. 

E/£jjm?v  lyj>i*.vt,  we  have  peace;  here  in  opposition  to  a  state  of 
enmity  to  God,  or  a  state  of  alienation  from  him ;  see  verse  10. 
Several  important  MSS.,  A.,  C,  D.,  71.,  al.,  and  some  versions  and 
fathers,  read  sxu'aiV  (Subj.) ;  but  Paul  does  not  mean  to  say  merely 
that  we  may  have  peace,  but  that  we  are  in  actual  possession  of  it. 

A/a  rou  K.  I.  Xg/tfroS,  viz.,  by  the  reconciliation  which  he  has 
effected,  see  verse  11. 

(2)  A/'  flff  xaf,  by  whom  also. — T^v  xgofaywyw  accesp,  as  well  as 
reconciliation;  comp.  Eph.  ii.  18.  iii.  12.  We  have  obtained  access 
*k  TW  XaVv  vuvtW)  *•  e'y  either  to  this  state  of  favour  or  grace,  in 
which  we  now  stand  or  are ;  or,  as  Tholuck,  Reiche,  and  some 
others :  '  We  have  obtained  access  [to  God]  by  belief  (rjj  tUni)  in 
that  grace  in  which  we  continue.'  The  former  seems  to  be  the  most 
facile  sense ;  the  latter,  most  conformed  to  idiom,  ngotayuyi)  seems 
to  imply  that  God  is  the  object  of  access ;  so  it  is  expressed  in  Eph. 
ii.  18.  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  and  implied  (as  here)  in  Eph.  iii.  12.  Besides, 
the  object  of  belief  is  generally  indicated  by  m ;  which  would  favour 
the  view  of  Tholuck. — 'E^xa/j-sv,  we  have  become  possessed  of  we 
have  obtained.  As  the  Perf  is  here  employed  (and  not  Pres.  as 
above),  it  would  seem  that  the  access  here  spoken  of  must  refer  to 
the  pardoned  sinner's  first  access  to  God,  after  his  forgiveness. — 

'Eerr^xa^fv,  we  stand,  the  Perf.  being  used  in  this  verb,  because  the 
Present  has  not  a  neuter  sense.  See  N.  Test-  Gramm.  §  50.  3, 
Note  2. 

Ka)  xauxut/utQa,  and  we  rejoice;  i.  e.,  in  addition  to  a  state  of 
peace  with  God  and  access  to  him,  we  are  filled  with  joy,  in  the 
Jwpe  of  that  glory  which  God  will  bestow.  0wD  is  here  Genitivus 
auctoris. 

(3)  O-j  /m6vov  ds,  aXXa  xai  xavx&tLtfa  x.  r.  X.,  and  not  only  so,  but  we 
also  rejoice,  &c.  This  is  a  formula  of  transition,  or  of  enumerating 
particulars,  answering  to  our  numerical  divisions  in  a  discourse ; 
comp.  ver.  11.     Ai  continuative  and  discretive.     The  ellipsis  after 
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ov  fLovov  hi  is  plain ;  t.  e.} i  not  only  [do  we  rejoice  in  hope  of  future 
glory],  but,'  &c.  Glockler  contends  earnestly,  that  there  is  another 
ellipsis  after  xau^w^gtfa  which  he  supplies  by  iv  e\*/&t  x,  r.  X.  from 
verse  2.  Yet  this  is  not  only  needless,  but  contrary  to  what  idiom 
admits ;  for  h  after  xau^dojuat  not  unfrequently  stands  before  the 
object  of  the  verb;  e.  g.,  in  Rom.  ii.  17.  Gal.  vi.  13,  &c.  The 
apostle  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  Christian  exults  in  pain  and 
sorrow  as  such ;  but  that  as  a  means  of  spiritual  good  he  exults  in 
them,  and  is  enabled  by  divine  grace  to  triumph  over  them. 

E/'do'ri &  knowing,  having  assurance ;  viz.,  from  our  relation  to  God, 
and  from  his  gracious  purposes  toward  us.  Confidence  in  him 
gives  assurance. 

"On  .  .  .  .  xangydfyras,  produces  patience  or  perseverance.  Neither 
of  these  virtues  can  be  exercised  without  sufferings  and  trials.  Pa- 
tience is  steadfast  and  submissive  endurance  of  evils.  Afflictions*  are 
essential  to  the  cultivation  of  this  virtue.  They  are  not,  indeed,  the 
direct  and  efficient  cause  of  patience ;  but  they  are  at  least  an  oc- 
casion or  instrumental  cause. 

(4)  AoxipfiVj  trial  or  approbation.  Either  rendering  is  correct; 
for  perseverance  or  patience  in  the  enduring  of  afflictions  makes 
thorough  trial;  and  the  same  virtue  secures  approbation.  I  prefer 
the  second  meaning,  viz.,  approbation;  because  it  more  naturally 
connects  itself  with  the  «X*r/'c  that  follows.  Comp.  doxipdfy,  which 
means  to  try,  and  also  to  approve. 

'EXvtda,  hope,  which  springs  of  course  from  the  approbation  be- 
stowed on  patient  endurance  of  suffering  for  virtue's  sake. 

(5)  Ou  xaraitxf/vti,  will  not  disappoint ;  as  the  sequel  shows.  So 
the  Hebrew,  WW  &.  The  ht  before  this  clause  and  two  others  in 
verse  4,  is  continuative  and  discretive. 

*Orv  jj  aydirr)  row  0«oD  x.  r.  X.  The  first  reason  given  why  the 
Christian's  hope  will  not  disappoint  him,  is  that  the  love  of  God  is 
diffused  (yxxlyurai)  in  his  heart  or  mind;  and  this,  by  that'  Holy 
Spirit  which  is  imparted  to  him,  i.  e.9  by  the  gracious  influence  of 
that  Spirit  who  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  believers;  1  Cor.  vi  19.  iil 
16.  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  2  Cor.  i.  22,  where  the  spirit  which  is  in  the 
hearts  of  believers  is  called  their  d^afi™,  the  pledge  of  their  future 
happiness,  the  pledge  that  their  salvation  is  secure.  Compare  also 
Eph.  i.  13,  14,  where  the  same  sentiment  is  fully  expressed.  The 
love  of  God  here  evidently  means  his  love  toward  us;  as  verse  8 
plainly  shows.     His  love  shed  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  Christians 
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means,  that  a  full  and  satisfactory  conviction  respecting  his  love  is 
bestowed ;  and  the  manner  of  bestowing  or  giving  such  a  sense  of 
his  love  is  here  designated,  viz.,  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
imparted  to  Christians. 


CHAP.  V.  6-  10. 

Verses  6 — 10  constitute  a  kind  of  episode  (if  I  may  bo  speak),  and  contain  an  illustration 
and  confirmation  of  the  sentiment  expressed  in  ver.  5,  viz.,  that  the  Christian's  hope  will  not 
dimppoint  him.  To  show  that  this  is  truly  the  case,  the  writer  goes  on  to  produce  an  illustra- 
tion, which  exhibits  an  argument  of  the  kind  called  a  mqjori  ad  mows ;  i.  e.,  *  if  Clirist  has 
•heady  done  the  greater  thing  for  you,  viz.,  reconciled  you  to  God,  when  you  were  in  your 
■infill  state,  bow  much  more  will  he  complete  the  work,  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  part  of 
which  has  already  been  accomplished?' 

la  this  view  the  passage  before  us  seems  to  be  more  direct,  in  respect  to  the  perseverance  of 
tfe  kbiccs,  than  almost  any  other  passage  in  the  Scriptures  which  I  can  find.  The  sentiment 
here  is  not  dependent  on  the  form  of  a  particular  expression  (as  it  appears  to  be  in  some  other 
ss);  but  it  is  fundamentally  connected  with  the  rery  nature  of  the  argument. 


(6)  *Er-/  yag  Xgitrbs  farm  npw%  a  singular  metathesis  or  transposition 
of  the  pa_rticle  tnt  which  belongs  to  farm  and  plainly  qualifies  it.  On 
account  of  this  unusual  location  of  lnt  suspicions  of  its  genuineness 
would  seem  to  have  arisen,  and  the  variety  of  readings  is  here  con- 
siderable ;  e.  g.9  %iyi,  B.,  Syr.,  Erp.,  Copt. ;  ti  yty,  Isid.,  Pelus.,  August. ; 
v  n,  F.,  G.;  tig  n,  (ut  quid),  ItaL,  Vulg.,  Iren.,  Ambros.,  Pelag.  All 
these  varieties  probably  originated  either  from  the  unusual  location 
of  !r/,  as  before  mentioned,  or  else  from  an  apprehension  that  in  in 
ver.  8  rendered  it  unnecessary  or  improbable  here.  In  like  manner 
many  MSS.  and  Versions  have  an  in  after  atfcvuv  here;  which  Gries- 
bach  and  Koppe  admit  into  the  text,  but  Knapp  and  Vater  reject. 
It  probably  arose  from  some  of  the  lections,  which  begun  with  this 
verse,  and  transposed  the  in,  for  convenience*  sake  in  reading,  as  it 
would  not  appear  seemly  at  the  beginning  of  a  lection.  The  trans- 
position seems  to  be  designed  for  the  sake  of  giving  emphasis  to  in; 
comp.  Matt.  xii.  46.  xvii.  5.  Mark  v.  35.  xii.  6,  and  specially  Heb.  ix. 
6,  in  rqg  *£u>r?ig  tfxijvfo  f;£o6rtjf  tfrcfa/y,  where  in  belongs  to  ix©u<nis. — ra£ 
canfirmantis  here,  i.  e.y  stands  before  a  paragraph  which  assigns  a 
cause  or  ground  of  the  assertion  in  the  preceding  sentence,  viz.,  that 
the  hope  of  the  Christian  would  not  disappoint  him. 

wKn  ZtTw  ifiZtv,  while  we  were  yet,  ox  we  yet  being. — *  A^wSi,  literally 
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destitute  of  strength;  here,  as  generally  expounded,  in  a  moral  sense, 
i.  e.9  destitute  of  moral  vigour,  without  holy  energy,  in  a  state  of 
moral  indisposition  or  infirmity.  So  Pro  v.  xxiv.  16,  oiattfieTs  aakvq- 
covtiv  sv  xaxoTg,  the  ungodly  are  weak  in  their  evil  ways,  u  e.9  they  are 
morally  weak,  for  physical  strength  and  resolution  they  lack  not. 
Various  modifications  of  the  word  aadmia  may  be  found  in  Gal.  iv.  9. 
Heb.  iv.  15.  v.  2.  vii.  18.  In  Heb.  iv.  15,  the  nature  of  the  appeal 
seenis  to  show,  that  the  writer  supposes  Jesus  himself  to  have  pos- 
sessed aaQ'swa  like  our  own;  but  he  takes  care  to  add,  x°*ik  apugria;; 
so  that  while  he  had  the  susceptibility  of  being  tempted  and  tried 
(xiKti%a6fj>hov  xara  wdvra  xaQ*  o/^o/orjjra)  in  all  respects  as  we  are,  which 
seems  to  be  the  tod'svtta  here  characterised,  he  still  remained  "  holy, 
harmless,  undented,  and  separate  from  sinners."  It  is  not  susceptibility 
of  being  tempted,  then,  which  makes  any  one  a  sinner.  However, 
in  our  text,  affQsvw  seems  to  be  used  in  a  more  emphatic  sense  than  in 
Heb.  iv.  15.  v.  2;  for  it  is  immediately  exchanged  for  a<n£w,  and  in 
verse  8  for  apagruXut.  This  shows  that  actual  development  of  char- 
acter by  some  kind  of  voluntary  action  is  meant,  and  not  merely 
vitiositas  or  peccabilitas  ;  for  d<rcCfo  and  afiagraXot  are  not  applied  to 
mark  these  qualities,  but  to  mark  character  that  is  developed. 

After  all,  however,  the  doubt  forces  itself  on  my  mind  in  recon- 
sidering this  passage,  whether  attorn  does  not  here  characterise 
weakness  or  inability  of  the  sinner  as  to  saving  himself,  having  once 
come  under  the  condemning  sentence  of  the  law.  In  Heb.  vii.  18, 
the  law  is  asserted  to  be  Arfi yfc,  because  it  can  afford  no  help  to  the 
sinner  who  is  condemned  by  it.  What  now  if  we  suppose  tho 
apostle  to  mean  here,  that '  when  we  were  under  the  curse,  and 
unable  to  save  ourselves,  Christ  then  interposed  V  The  sense  is 
surely  good,  and  the  apparent  tautology  made  by  d<rtj3«v,  when  it  is 
construed  in  the  usual  way,  is  avoided. 

Kard  xaitfr,  in  due  time,  at  an  appointed  or  set  time,  viz.,  that 
fixed  upon  in  the  counsels  of  God.  Comp.  Sept.  in  Job  v.  26.  Isa. 
lx.  22;  comp.  also  Luke  xxi.  24,  8.  Heb.  xi.  11.  Comp.  rb  irXfyupa 
roO  xgovov  in  Gal.  iv.  4. 

'T**0  dtfi/3wr,  i.  e.,  irtrgg  &6ifiw  [jfyEtur],  for  [us]  who  are  ungodly. 
It  is  plain  that  Atsfiuv  here  characterises]  the  same  class  of  persons 
who  were  called  atfevw  in  the  preceding  clause.  It  means  impious, 
tfiose  who  do  not  reverence  or  fear  God. — *T*-«£,  for9  on  account  of, 
instead  of9  i.  e.9  in  our  room  or  stead. — So  the  comparison  in  the  next 
yerse,  where  dying  u*ig  ayafov  and  M^  dtxaivv  is  mentioned,  obliges 
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ns  to  interpret  this.  Even  Riickert  concedes  that  the  meaning  here 
must  fcbe  loco  nostro9  vice  nostra.  Reiche  admits  that  this  is  the 
symbolical  costume  of  the  language ;  but  that  the  idea  of  vicarious 
sacrifice  is  to  be  objectively  admitted,  he  deems  to  be  entirely  out  of 
question.  But  what  is  this,  except  to  make  a  new  gospel,  according 
to  our  conception  of  what  it  ought  to  be? 

(7)  r<£g  illustrantis;  for  the  sequel  is  designed  to  illustrate  the 
great  benevolence  which  the  death  of  Christ  displayed,  and  which 
is  proposed  to  our  view  in  verses  5,  6.  A/xa/ou  is  here  used  in  dis- 
tinction  from  ayadoD.  Often  these  words  are  synonymous ;  yet  they 
are  capable  of  distinct  use,  and  in  classic  usage  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  distinguished  from  each  other.  E.  g.y  Cicero :  "  Recte  jus- 
turn  virum,  bonum  non  facile  reperiemus;"  de  Offic.  III.  15.  Again; 
"Jupiter  Optimus  dictus  est,  id  est,  benefcentissimus"  So  in  the 
Talmud  (Pirqe  Abhoth,  5,  10)  it  is  said:  "There  are  four  kinds  of 
men ;  (1)  Those  who  say :  What  is  mine  is  mine,  and  what  is  thine 
is  thine ;  these  are  the  middling  men.  (2)  Those  who  say ;  What 
is  mine  is  thine,  and  what  is  thine  is  mine ;  these  are  the  common 
people.  (3)  Those  who  say ;  What  is  mine  is  thine,  and  what  is 
thine  is  thine ;  these  are  the  DT?n,  u  e.,  ayxdof.  (4)  Those  who 
say :  What  is  mine  is  mine,  and  what  is  thine  is  mine ;  these  are  the 
tfSBn  "  So  (by  the  Seventy)  ^9?  is  usually  distinguished  from 
PT3P;  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  sually  rendered  o<rio;,  while  the 
latter  is  translated  by  dUatog.  Afoaiog  may  be  used  (and  not  un- 
frequently  is  used)  to  de  ignate  a  person  who  is  innocent  merely;  so 
in  the  Septuagint,  Ex.  xxiii.  7.  Gen.  xviii.  23,  seq.  So  in  the  New 
Testament,  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  24.  It  corresponds  also  to  the  Hebrew 
T?i  Prov.  L  11.  vi.  17.  Joel  iii.  19.  In  using  Mxatog,  therefore,  as 
designating  a  character  somewhat  different  from  ayaUg  and  inferior 
to  it,  the  apostle  has  not  varied  from  sacred  and  classic  usage. 
&/xa/o;  clearly  means  here,  one  who  is  just  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word,  one  who  is  free  from  crimes  cognizable  by  law,  one  who 
does  not  defraud)  fyc.  For  such  an  one,  the  apostle  says,  it  would 
be  rare  to  find  any  person  willing  to  volunteer  the  sacrifice  of  his 
life. 

Although  for  the  ayatic,  i.  e.9  the  benevolent  or  rather  the  beneficent 
man,  (the  *P?P),  80rne  one  perhaps  might  venture  even  to  lay  down  his 
Ufe.  This  has  in  fact  not  unfrequently  been  done.  The  difference 
between  the  readiness  of  men  to  hazard  their  lives  for  a  man  of 
peculiar  and  overflowing  benevolence  of  heart,  and  for  a  man  who 
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merely  pays  a  nice  regard  to  meum  and  tuum,  is  very  plain  to  every 
observer  who  has  a  feeling  heart.  Reiche  and  Tholuck  suppose 
Ayahs  here  to  designate  a  hind  benefactor,  in  distinction  from  a 
simple  bixaioi.  To  this  I  see  no  objection ;  for  it  makes  the  contrast 
between  bixatos  and  ayafai  the  more  striking ;  and  is  well  founded 
in  the  nature  of  the  idiom.  I  may  add,  that  the  sequel  is  rendered 
the  more  striking  by  it.  Besides,  the  use  of  the  article  here  before 
ayafov  shows  that  a  specific  benefactor  is  thought  of  by  the  writer. 
The  article  is  here  =  to  the  pronominal  adjective  his. 

The  yag  in  this  second  clause  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  which 
critics  have  generally  passed  over.  It  does  not  appear  what  the  cor- 
responding sentiment  is,  for  which  it  here  would  seem  to  assign  a 
ground  or  reason.  It  may  there  (as  usual  in  such  cases)  be  taken  as 
affirmative  (ja,  allerdings,  Passow),  and  we  might  translate  thus : 
Perhaps,  indeed,  for  the  benefactor,  Sfc.  I  have  rendered  it  although 
in  the  version;  not  because  yag  of  itself  means  although,  but  because 
the  relation  of  the  sentiment  demands  such  a  rendering,  in  order  to 
make  the  sense  explicit  to  us.  The  xa/  before  roX/*£,  Tholuck  explains 
as  giving  this  verb  an  intensive  meaning.  It  undoubtedly  is  xai  in- 
tensivum;  but  standing  before  such  a  connection  as  rokpif  avrodavtft,  it 
may  be  joined  with  either  verb,  as  the  sense  requires.  Here  the 
better  sense  seems  to  be  given  by  joining  xai  with  avofavift — would 
venture  even  to  die.  What  he  had  just  said  was :  '  Scarcely  will  any 
one  die  for  a  just  man  ;"  now  he  says  :  '  Still  it  may  be,  that  some 
one  will  venture  even  to  die  for  a  benefactor.'  Will  even  venture 
does  not  put  the  emphasis  in  the  right  place. 

(8)  Yet  the  grace  of  the  gospel  has  far  surpassed  any  exhibition 
of  human  benevolence.  Suw'ar^/,  commends^  sets  forth,  displays, — 
9Ayd<rr)v,  benevolence,  kind  feeling,  WQip  compassionate  kindness. — 
'Tt^  r,fLw,  in  our  stead,  or  on  our  account*  In  either  way  of  ren- 
dering the  sense  here  must  be,  that  the  death  of  Christ  saved  us  from 
that  which  we  as  apagruXof  deserved.  *  ApagruXof  means  those  wlio  err 
in  heart  and  life. 

(9)  IloWp  oZv  .  .  .  .  avh  rrjs  ogyrjs,  much  more,  then,  being  justified, 
i.  e.,  acquitted,  pardoned  as  to  our  past  offences,  by  his  bloody  i.  e.,  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  shall  we  be  saved  by  him  from  [future] 
indignation.  In  other  words:  'If  Christ  by  his  death  has  accom- 
plished our  reconciliation,  while  we  were  in  a  state  of  enmity;  a  for- 
tiori we  may  expect  that  the  great  work,  thus  begun  and  accomplished 
as  to  the  most  difficult  part,  will  be  completed.'     That  ofaar^avrwf 
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means  the  same  thing  as  the  death  of  Christ,  i.  e.,  that  it  here  di- 
rectlyrefers  to  the  preceding  aa-flarc,  does  not  admit  of  any  reasonable 
doubt. 

(10)  A  repetition  of  the  same  general  ideas,  in  which  the  senti- 
ment of  the  whole  is  compressed  and  rendered  prominent,  rag  con* 
firmantis,  in  relation  to  the  preceding  assertion.  e>avarou  x.  *-.  x.  here 
corresponds  to  rQ  alfutrt  avrov  in  the  preceding  verse. — yEv  rjj  Zuji  aurou, 
the  antithesis  of  §amrw  avrov.  Meaning :  *  If  we  were  reconciled  to 
God,  when  enemies,  by  a  dying  Saviour ;  a  fortiori  shall  we,  when 
thus  reconciled,  attain  salvation  through  a  living  one ;'  t.  e.,  if  Christ 
in  his  humble  and  suffering  state  reconciled  us  to  God,  much  more 
in  his  exalted  and  glorified  state  (•*  rf  Zpjj  aurov)  will  he  complete 
the  work  thus  begun;  comp.  Bom.  iv.  21,  where  is  the  same  sentiment. 
'£»  before  £uji  is  evidently  used  in  a  different  sense  from  did  before 
3a*drw. 

The  scriptural  view  of  reconciliation  is,  that  the  offending  party 
becomes  reconciled  to  the  other.  The  verb  xaraXXa<r<r«  properly 
means  to  change,  exchange ;  and  it  is  here  employed  to  designate  the 
change  of  the  sinner's  mind,  who  was  "  at  enmity  with  God/'  to  that 
state  in  which  he  comes  to  love  and  reverence  him. 

(11)  Ou  jm,6vov  &,  dXXd  xai  x.  r,  X.,  and  not  only  [do  we  rejoice  in 
afflictions,  verse  3,  as  tending  to  produce  a  hope  of  glory  which  the 
death  of  Christ  has  rendered  sure  and  certain],  but  we  rejoice,  xav- 
X&tuvoi  [ifl/tiv]  in  God,  viz.,  as  our  God,  our  covenant  God,  our  su- 
preme and  eternal  joy ;  comp.  Rev.  xxi.  3.  Heb.  viii.  10.  Zech.  viii. 
8.  Jer.  iv.  2  ;  also  John  viii.  41,  54.  Rom.  ii.  17,  which  last  passage 
shows  the  claims  of  the  Jews  in  respect  to  their  covenant  relation 
with  God.  The  apostle  means  to  intimate  in  our  text,  that  all  which 
the  Jews  boasted  of,  is  in  reality  secured  to  Christians.  The  use  of 
xavxwfLtw  here,  instead  of  a  proper  verb  as  in  verse  3,  is  substantially 
Hebraistic ;  for  in  Hebrew  the  changing  of  the  construction  from  a 
verb  to  a  participle,  and  vice  versa,  is  very  common. 

The  verse  before  us  js  a  summary  or  consummation  of  all  the 
grounds  of  rejoicing ;  for  to  rejoice  in  God  as  our  God,  expresses 
the  consummation  of  all  the  Christian's  happiness.  In  respect  to 
form  or  mode  of  expression,  it  constitutes  a  diverse  head  ;  and  it  is 
one  which  in  fact  is  really  diverse  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  it  is  more 
generic  than  the  preceding  declarations.  The  phrases  in  verses  1,  3, 
and  11,  viz.,  xav^WjOwda — ou  fjUvov  ds  dXXd  xai — ou  fUwf  &  AXXcb  xai — 
present  the  natural  division  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  and  correspond 
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to  our  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  in  English,  Some  critics,  however,  think  that 
verse  11  refers  merely  to  the  xaraX7^yUrti  ttaCfi^sda  of  the  preced- 
ing verse,  and  construe  thus :  '  But  we  are  not  only  reconciled  and 
saved,  but  also  rejoice/  &c.  So  Reiche.  The  sense  is  good ;  but 
the  method  above  stated  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
preferable. 

Tj}v  xaraX/Myw  s\oi£optv  receives  its  form  from  the  expression  in 
verse  10,  xaryWdywsv  x.  r.  X.  The  word  means  reconciUatwn ;  and 
such  is  the  sense  in  which  our  English  translators  here  used  the 
word  atonement  (quasi  atrone^nent). 


CHAP.  V.  12—19. 


Tiiat  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  all  the  New  Testament,  will  be  conceded,  I 
believe,  by  all  sober  and  reflecting  critics.  I  have  bestowed  repeated  and  long-continued  efforts 
upon  the  study  of  it ;  but  not  with  results  as  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind  as  in  some  other  cases. 
I  do  not  speak  of  my  efforts  as  affording  even  a  presumptive  proof  that  I  have  at  last  attained  to 
a  right  understanding  of  the  passage ;  but  only  to  show  that  I  have  felt,  and  in  some  measure, 
as  I  trust,  rightly  estimated,  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  nature  of  an  undertaking  to  ex- 
plain it,  and  have  not  neglected  any  efforts  within  my  power  to  overcome  them. 

The  main  design  of  the  passage  seems,  indeed,  to  be  plain.  It  lies,  one  may  say,  upon  the  very 
face  of  it.  It  is  this,  viz.,  to  impress  on  our  minds  the  certainly  of  salvation  through  redeeming 
blood,  and  to  exalt  our  views  respecting  the  greatness  of  the  blessings  which  Christ  has  procured 
for  us,  by  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  evil  consequences  which  ensued  upon  the  fall  of  our  first 
ancestor,  and  by  showing  that  the  blessings  in  question  not  only  extend  to  the  removal  of  those 
evils,  but  even  far  beyond  this ;  so  that  the  grace  of  the  gospel  has  not  only  abounded  but  super- 
abounded.  These  objects  appear  also  to  be  united  with  the  intention,  to  exhibit  the  extent  to  which 
the  blessings  in  question  are  actually  diffused  or  proffered. 

The  intelligent  and  discerning  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  the  general  object,  as  thus 
stated.  But  the  detail  is  attended  with  difficulties;  and  these  have  been  greatly  augmented  on 
account  of  the  numerous  theories  formed  by  speculative  minds,  relative  to  the  various  topics  on 
which  the  paragraph  before  us  has  been  supposed  to  touch.     • 

A  synopsis  of  what  is  particularly  taught  in  verses  12 — 19,  may  be  comprised  in  the  following 
particulars;  viz.,  (a)  Sin  entered  into  the  world  [commenced]  by  the  offence  of  Adam;  and  death 
t.  c,  misery  or  loss  of  happiness,  came  in  as  the  necessary  result  of  it  In  like  manner  death  came 
upon  all  men,  because  that  all  have  sinned,  verse  12. 

(b)  It  is  indeed  true,  that  all  men  have  been  subjected  to  death ;  for  that  even  those  who  did 
not  live  under  the  light  of  revelation,  nor  were  made  acquainted  with  any  express  commands  of 
God,  have  been  so,  is  proved  from  the  fact,  that  all  those  who  lived  between  Adam  and  Hoses 
were  sinners,  and  therefore  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  verses  18, 14. 

(c)  Adam,  who  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  sin  into  tho  world,  and  of  bringing  sin  and 
death  upon  all  men,  may  be  considered  as  a  Tvrorof  Christ,  in  respect  to  the  influence  which 
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he  lias  had  on  others ;  (bat  not  as  to  the  kind  of  influence,  or  as  to  the  degree  of  It,  for  here  is  a 
wide  diversity ;)  ver.  14,  last  clause. 

(d*)  That  the  kmd  and  decree  of  influence  which  Adam  had  on  all  men  is  not  like  that  which 
Christ  has  on  them,  or  that  Adam  when  regarded  as  a  -nfeot  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  so  regarded  in 
these  respects,  is  plain,  (1)  As  to  the  kind  of  w ft  Hence  i  from  the  fact  that  Adam  occasioned  the 
amdemmaUoH  of  all  men,  bat  Christ  delivers  mankind  from  condemnation,  and  bestows  eternal 
happiness  on  them,  ver.  16.  (2)  As  to  the  degree  qf  influence ;  because  the  condemnation  of 
which  Adam  was  the  occasion  has  respect  only  to  one  offence,  while  the  pardon  which  Christ 
procured  extends  to  many  offences,  ver.  16.  Hence  (8)  If  death  reigned  over  men  because  of  one 
offence,  much  more  shall  they  reign  in  life  who  through  Christ  receive  pardon  for  many  offences 
and  a  title  to  future  blessedness,  ver.  17.  In  other  words;  if  evils  through  one  offence  spread  so 
vide,  then  blessings  through  the  pardon  of  many  offences  more  than  counterbalance  them. 

Having  thus  guarded  his  readers  against  extending  the  idea  of  rvnot  to  points  of  which  it  can- 
not properly  be  predicated ;  and  having  shown  that  the  influence  of  Christ  on  the  human  race  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  Adam,  In  respect  to  Its  kind  or  nature,  and  also  that  it  far  sur- 
passes it  in  degree  ;  the  apostle  now  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the  real  points  of  similitude 
between  Adam  and  Christ,  viz.,  the  universality  or  extent  of  influence  as  exerted  through  the  act 
of  one,  Le^by  what  one  individual  has  done.    This  he  states  as  follows. 

(O  As  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  were  extended  to  all  men,  so  the  consequences  of  Christ's 
obedience  [viz.  unto  death]  are  extended  to  all ;  t.  «.,  Jews  and  Gentiles  may  all  come  on  an 
equal  footing  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the  blessings  which  the  gospel  proffers  are  in  some 
respects  actually  bestowed  on  all  men  without  exception,  and  in  others  made  equally  accessible 
to  all  men,  and  to  all  on  the  same  terms  or  conditions ;  vers.  18, 19.  All  this  was  accomplished 
respectively  by  the  act  of  one  individual. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  principal  contents  of  this  contested  and  celebrated  passage.'  The  sequel 
will  present  many  specific  and  particular  illustrations,  which  cannot  properly  find  a  place  in  a 
general  synopsis  such  as  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  give. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  reader,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  some  other  summaries 
of  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  passage  before  us,  by  writers  of  distinction  who  differ  in  theo- 
logical sentiment.  Koppe :  "  That  Jesus  Christ  alone  is  the  author  of  that  divine  grace  by  which 
we  return  to  God,  and  of  that  eternal  happiness  which  is  connected  with  it  —  This  sentiment 
the  apostle  does  not  so  much  establish  in  the  way  of  acute  argument,  as  illustrate  in  a  kind  of 
popular  way;  making  use  for  this  purpose  of  the  example  and  similitude  of  Adam,  who,  in  a 
certain  sense,  may  be  called  and  regarded  as  the  sole  author  of  sin,  and  of  the  punishments 
to  bv  feared  on  account  of  sin :  nor  is  any  thing  more  to  be  sought  for,  In  the  whole  passage, 
than  a  kind  of  slight  similitude  between  Adam  and  Christ"  This  is  making  light  work  of  the 
whole  matter.  Meyer:  "  The  apostle  intends  to  show  in  a  very  lucid  manner,  that  the  beneficent 
consequences  of  redemption  are  much  more  widely  extended  than  the  mischief  occasioned  by 
Adam's  offence ;"  Paul,  Lehrbcg.  p.  376.  This  seems  to  be  correct,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  thus 
much  is  only  one  of  the  objects  designed.  To  show  the  certainty  of  salvation  and  exceedingly 
to  magnify  the  riches  of  gospel-grace,  Is  also  designed.  Barnes :  "  Wide  as  the  evil  is  which  was 
brought  upon  the  human  race  by  Adam,  equally  wide  is  the  blessing  of  sins  forgiven  through 
Christ ;"  p.  376.  This  again  is  the  part  only  of  what  the  apostle  has  accomplished.  Flatt :  "[The 
object  of  the  apostle  is,]  to  explain  the  manner  of  redemption,  and  in  particular  so  far  to  explain 
it  as  it  has  been  accomplished  by  one,  i.  e„  Jesus  Christ."  Altogether  too  limited  a  view.  Rtlck- 
ert  in  bis  recent  commentary ;  [The apostle  designs]  "to  comprise  the  whole  doctrine  of  sin  and 
redemption  in  one  grand  summary."  Too  general  and  indefinite.  Tholuck's  view  the  reader 
will  and  above  at  the  head  of  chap.  v. 

It  seems  to  be  plain,  that  the  particular  object  of  the  writer  is  developed  in  vers.  15—17,  and  SO, 
VI;  and  from  these  his  object  would  appear  mainly  to  be  (as  before  stated,)  'to  impress  our 
minds  with  the  certainty  of  salvation  which  is  by  grace,  and  to  magtttfy  the  riches  of  that  grace  which 
is  bestowed  through  Jesus  Christ*  This  the  writer  undertakes  to  accomplish  by  a  comparison  of 
the  crils  removed  by  Christ  and  the  blessings  bestowed,  with  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  tall 
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of  our  first  parents.  I  have  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  inasmuch  as  all  men  have  been  injured  by 
the  fall,  so  it  is  a  merciful  and  proper  and  benevolent  arrangement  on  the  part  of  God,  that  the 
blessings  procured  by  Christ  should  be  bestowed  on  all.  or  at  least  proffered  to  all ;  and  in  this  way. 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  that  salvation  is  and  ought  to  be 
accessible  to  the  former  as  well  as  to  the  latter — a  truth  for  which  Paul  so  often  and  earnestly 
contends  (see  UL  29—31.  iv.  1—25)— is  more  fully  illustrated  and  more  satisfactorily  and  trium- 
phantly evinced.  We  have  then,  according  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  three  objects  to  be  accom- 
plished by  vers.  12—21 ;  viz.,  to  display  and  more  fully  evince  the  cbbtajntt,  the  greatness,  and 
the  extensive  nature  of  thai  salvation  which  Christ  wrought.  In  tliis  general  statement  RUckert 
agrees,  in  his  recent  Commentary. 


(12)  A/A  rovro,  wherefore,  therefore.  So  it  is  usually  translated, 
viz.,  as  illative,  and  as  showing  that  what  follows  is  a  consequence  or 
deduction  from  what  has  gone  before.  But  in  what  sense  can  this 
be  here  asserted  ?  How  are  the  sentiments  in  the  sequel  here  de- 
duced from  that  which  precedes  them  ? 

This  is  a  question  that  has  greatly  perplexed  critics  and  commen- 
tators. Some  have  converted  the  words  bta  rovro,  into  zmere formula 
of  transition ;  e.  g.,  Schleusner  makes  them  so  here ;  and  Wahl  re- 
presents diet  rovro  as  having  such  a  sense  in  Matt.  xiii.  52.  If  this 
were  admissible,  these  words  might  then  be  rendered,  moreover,  fur- 
ther. But  such  a  meaning  cannot  be  supported  by  reasoning  which 
is  strictly  philological. 

Schott  understands  btk  rovro,  in  his  able  Essay  on  Rom.  v.  12 — 
14  (Opusc.  vol.  i.  p.  318.  seq.  )  as  indicating  an  occasion,  in  reference 
to  what  had  already  been  said,  of  making  the  remarks  which  follow. 
But  Tholuck,  Reiche,  Glockler,  and  many  others,  represent  $/<fc 
rovro  here  as  illative;  although  none  of  them  seem  to  me  to  have 
satisfactorily  shown  how  the  sequel  is  a  deduction  from  what  precedes. 
At  least  no  writer  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  seems  to  have  done 
this,  so  as  to  render  clear  the  point  how  these  words  are  illative  here 
in  a  logical  sense. 

That  ha,  rovro  is  not  always  employed  in  an  illative  sense,  as 
Eeiche  and  others  assert,  will  appear  from  a  particular  examination 
of  Matt.  xiii.  52.  Mark  xii.  24.  Rom.  xiii.  6 ;  to  which  other  doubt- 
ful passages  might  be  added.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  minute  and 
extensive  review  of  this  subject  has  brought  me  to  the  conviction, 
that  bio\  rovro  here  is  employed  in  a  kind  of  illative  sense,  although 
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not  in  one  which  is  strictiy  of  logical  illation.  I  do  not  now  view  it  as 
having  relation  in  particular  to  ver.  11,  but  to  what  precedes  this, 
and  particularly  to  the  great  points  brought  to  view  and  established 
from  chap.  iii.  28  to  ver.  11,  viz.,  the  extent,  the  greatness,  and  the 
certainty  of  salvation  by  Christ.  These  being  shown,  the  apostle 
now  says,  that  he  may  conclude  from  them  that  what  he  is  going  to 
state  is  true  and  worthy  of  reception.  What  he  does  state  we  have 
seen  to  be  these  very  points,  with  an  illustration  of  them  by  a  new 
tfnd  striking  comparison  which  he  introduces.  The  comparison,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  is  not  the  main  object  of  the  writer ;  it  merely 
subserves  his  main  design,  viz.,  the  confirmation  and  illustration  of 
the  great  points  already  stated. 

The  course  of  thought  and  the  connection  of  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
this:  'The  extent,  the  greatness,  the  certainty  of  salvation,  I  have 
now  exhibited  to  you ,  therefore  (3/«  roDro)  it  is  worthy  of  all  recep- 
tion, or  therefore  it  is  true,  that  as  by  one  man's  sin,'  &c.  Instead  of 
repeating  a  simple  deduction,  the  apostle  makes  out  one  accompanied 
by  illustrations  and  remarks  which  serve  very  much  to  strengthen 
the  impression  that  he  intends  to  make.  He  who  fully  recognizes 
this  last  circumstance,  will  probably  be  relieved  in  his  mind  from  the 
main  part  of  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  use  of  bib  rovro,  in  this 
connection. 

On  any  other  ground  than  this,  or  what  is  substantially  like  to 
this,  I  do  not  see  how  the  appropriateness  of  dta  rovro  can  be  made 
out.  If  we  suppose  that  the  main  point  in  vers.  12 — 21,  is  to  exhi- 
bit the  relation  of  Adam  to  us,  or  the  influence  of  his  offe&ce  upon 
us,  then  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  out  in  reality  and  propriety  an 
illative  sense  of  did  rovro  here.  In  what  part  of  the  epistle  which 
precedes,  has  the  apostle  discussed  the  subject  of  Adam's  offence  or 
influence?  Surely  in  no  part.  It  is  men's  own  personal  sins  which  he 
has  thus  far  represented  as  the  cause  of  their  guilt  and  danger  before 
God.  How  then  must  his  reasoning  stand,  on  the  ground  which  I 
am  opposing?  Simply  thus ;  *  All  men  have  brought  themselves 
under  the  curse  of  the  law  by  their  sins.  God  is  the  common  father 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  has  the  same  designs  of  pardoning  mercy 
towards  both,  and  has  promised  to  bestow  it ;  the  death  of  Christ  has 
assured  the  promised  salvation ;  the  riches  of  his  grace  are  exceed- 
ingly great  and  wonderful ;  therefore  (dia  rovro)  as  Adam  by  one 
offence  ruined  all  men,  so  Christ  by  his  obedience  lias  procured  salva- 
tiot^for  alU    That  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  course  of  thought 
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will  not  be  denied  by  any ;  and  the  last  particular  must  be  admitted 
by  those  whom  I  am  now  opposing.  But  how  the  logical  illation  is 
to  be  made  out  by  them,  if  we  subjoin  the  last  particular  in  its  pre- 
sent shape  is  (after  all  that  has  often,  and  recently  with  great  confi- 
dence been  uttered  in  relation  to  this  subject,  as  though  it  did  not 
present  the  least  difficulty,)  a  problem  that  my  powers  of  reasoning 
are  not  adequate  to  solve. 

We  must  change  the  shape,  then,  of  the  last  member  of  this 
series  of  propositions,  and  say :  l  therefore,  u  e.,  because  of  the  argu- 
ments produced  and  reasons  already  given  to  show  the  extent,  the 
greatness,  and  the  certainty  of  salvation  by  Christ — therefore,  it  is 
true,  that,  &c. ;  or  therefore  we  must  admit,  that  as  Adam  intro- 
duced sin  and  misery  into  the  world  in  such  a  way  that  they  became 
universal,  and  certain,  and  abounding,  so  Christ  has  become  the 
author  of  salvation  universal,  certain,  and  abounding,  or  great.' 
The  main  object  of  course  is  the  latter  one,  and  it  is  for  the  very 
purpose  of  heightening  the  intensity  of  the  picture  given  of  this, 
that  the  antithesis  and  similitude  of  Adam's  case  is  introduced. 

"ntKig,  as,  of  course  introduces  a  comparison ;  &Wf£  standing 
before  the  protasis,  which  seems  to  extend  through  the  verse.  But 
where  is  the  apodosis  ?  The  form  of  the  sentence  completed  would 
be  :  "nfffl-fg  x.  r.  X. — outus  xai  x.  r.  X.  But  the  latter  appears  to  be 
here  wanting.  This  is  supplied,  however,  in  different  w  ays,  or  is 
differently  constructed,  by  different  critics. 

(a)  A/a  rovro  [r^v  xaraKkay^v  sXdfiofitv],  wtfcrig  hi  e¥bs  x  r.  X. ;  making 
$6<rio  x.  ?.  X.  itself  an  apodosis  instead  of  a  protasis.  So  Cocceius, 
Eisner,  Koppe,  Cramer,  Kosenmiiller,  Stolz,  and  some  others. 

(b)  By  inverting  xai  oirug,  and  writing  it  oi/rw;  xai  x.  r.  X. ;  and  so 
making  the  rest  of  the  verse  which  follows,  to  be  the  apodosis  of  the 
sentence.     So  Le  Clerc,  Wolf,  Homberg,  and  others. 

(c)  KaS  hia  rifc  a/tagr/at  x.  r.  X.  is  made  the  beginning  of  the 
apodosis  by  Erasmus  and  Beza ;  which  of  course  they  must  translate 
thus :  so  also  by  sin,  &c. 

(d)  Calvin,  Gomer,  Tholuck,  Schmid,  and  some  others,  find  the 
apodosis  in  verse  14,  viz.,  og  fori  rvmg  roZ  ^cXXovro;. 

(e)  Others  find  it  concealed  in  verse  15;  and  some  make  it  out 
from  the  whole  of  the  sequel  after  verse  12. 

But  all  these  methods  come  short  of  fully  and  definitely  exhibiting 
the  contrast  here,  which  the  apostle  designs  to  make  between  the 
one  man  (Adam)  who  sinned,  and  Christ ;  which  contrast  appears 
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fully  and  plainly  in  verses  18, 19.  With  the  majority  of  interpreters, 
therefore,  I  hesitate  not  to  regard  verses  13 — 17  as  substantially  a 
parenthesis  (thrown  in  to  illustrate  a  sentiment  brought  to  view  in 
the  protasis,  verse  12);  and  I  find  a  full  apodosis  only  in  verses  18, 
19,  where  the  sentiment  of  verse  12  is  virtually  resumed  and  re- 
peated, and  where  the  apodosis  regularly  follows,  after  anoDrwxa/. 
(I  admit,  however,  that  fo  tan  r vires  row  ju,t\\6vrog  in  verse  14  conveys 
a  general  sentiment,  which  may  make  a  kind  of  apodosis  in  the  way 
of  hint)  In  this  manner,  and  only  in  this,  can  I  find  the  real 
antithesis  or  comparison  as  fully  made  out,  which  the  apostle  designs 
to  make.  This  method  of  writing,  too,  where  the  protasis  is  sus 
pended  for  the  sake  of  explanations  thrown  in,  is  altogether  consonant 
with  the  usual  method  of  the  apostle  Paul;  comp.  Rom.  i.  3 — 7.  ii. 
6-16.  Eph.  ii.  1—5.  iii.  1—13.  1  Tim.  i.  3,  4.  Rom.  ix.  10,  seq. 
Bom.  ix.  22,  seq.  Rom.  viii.  3.  Heb.  iv.  6 — 9.  v.  6 — 10.  v.  10.  vii. 
1.  ix.  7 — 12.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  apodosis 
in  verses  18, 19,  is  given  in  language  that  takes  its  hue  from  the 
intermediate  parenthesis  of  verses  13 — 17.  The  simple  apodosis 
independently  of  this  would  be:  o'uru  xa)  3/£  hvbt  d/%a/G<ruvq  tig  xSg/m* 
iicrfrAi,  xai  tig  iravrag  faOgwrng  diriXfo. 

At  »};  dy0£4krou,  by  one  man,  L  *.,  by  Adam,  as  appears  from  verso 
14;  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22,  45.  The  apostle  cannot  design  that 
this  should  be  strictly  construed  ;  for  he  himself  has  told  us,  that 
"  Adam  was  not  deceived  ;  but  the  woman,  being  deceived,  was  in 
the  transgression."  (1  Tim.  ii.  14.  2  Cor.  xi.  3),  t.  e.y  Eve  first  trans- 
gressed; which,  moreover,  Paul  assigns  as  a  reason  why  she  should 
not  usurp  authority  and  have  precedence  in  the  church.  In  the 
like  way  the  son  of  Sirach  represents  Eve  as  the  first  transgressor, 
m.  24.  If  now  it  was  a  principal  object  with  the  apostle  here,  to 
point  out  specifically  and  with  exactness  the  first  author  of  trans- 
gression, how  could  he  omit  mentioning  Eve  ?  Or  if  his  main  design 
was  to  point  out  a  corrupt  nature  propagated  by  ordinary  generation, 
then  why  should  he  neglect  to  mention  Eve  along  with  Adam;  fot 
both  parents  surely  were  concerned  in  this  ?  In  respect  to  these 
questions  it  may  be  remarked  further,  that  either  the  apostle,  in 
making  mention  of  Adam,  trusted  that  his  readers  would  spontane- 
ously call  to  mind  the  primitive  pair,  the  woman  being  compre- 
hended along  with  the  man ;  or  that  he  designed  merely  to  compare 
the  origin  itself  and  extent  of  sin  and  misery  (without  particularizing 
the  manner),  with  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  deliverance  from 
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them  as  wrought  by  Christ.  In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  sup- 
positions, the  rule  a  potiori  nomen  fit  seems  to  be  applicable  to  the 
sentiment  of  it.  Adam,  as  the  constituted  superior,  who  was  first 
formed  and  made  lord  of  the  inferior  creation:  Adam,  who  by  con- 
senting to  the  sin  of  his  wife  and  participating  in  it  made  himself  a 
full  partaker  of  it ;  is  named  here  from  the  fact  of  his  precedence. 
It  seems  probable,  also,  that  he  only  is  named,  because  it  is  the  par- 
ticular design  of  the  writer  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  second 
Adam  (Christ)  and  the  first.  The  congruity  of  the  representation 
and  comparison  would  be  marred,  by  naming  more  than  one  author 
of  sin  and  misery.  Nor  can  any  importance  be  here  attached  to  the 
fact  itself,  that  two  were  concerned  in  the  primitive  transgression: 
for  "they  twain  were  one  flesh  f  they  were  one  also  in  guilt,  i.  e., 
they  were  both  partakers  of  the  same  criminality.  The  question  is 
not  concerning  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  first  transgression 
came  to  be  committed  (for  this  is  not  here  any  object  of  investiga- 
tion with  Paul) ;  but  the  question  is :  What  influence  had  the  primi- 
tive sin,  in  which  Adam  was  the  most  conspicuous,  responsible,  and 
important  actor,  on  the  race  of  men,  as  to  introducing  and  occasion- 
ing sin  and  misery? 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  had  Adam  refused  to  unite  with  his 
wife  in  her  transgression,  the  consequences  must  inevitably  have  been 
altogether  different  from  what  they  have  now  been.  His  act,  then, 
completed  the  mischief  which  was  begun  by  Eve ;  and  so  the  apostle 
names  him  here  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  followed.  This, 
however,  does  not  prove  that  he  considered  Eve  as  less  blameworthy 
than  Adam,  or  more  inexcusable;  for  1  Tim.  iL  14  is  directly  opposed 
to  such  a  notion :  but  it  results,  I  apprehend,  merely  from  a  desire  of 
congruity  in  respect  to  the  comparison  which  he  is  to  make,  t.  «.,  the 
congruity  of  comparing  one  person  with  one,  one  man  (i.  e.,  the  first 
Adam)  with  one  man  (t.  e.y  the  second  Adam).  How  would  it  strike 
readers,  if  Eve  had  been  here  substituted  for  Adam?  And  this  sug- 
gestion leads,  at  once,  to  a  perception  of  what  congruity  demands  in 
the  case  before  us. 

As  to  <3/a  in  this  phrase,  it  designates  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  the 
causa  principalis,  not  themerc  secondary,  instrumental,  or  occasional 
cause.  In  the  Sept.  and  New  Test,  such  a  usage  is  beyond  all  doubt 
a  frequent  one,  as  any  good  lexicon  will  show. 

'H  a/fiagr/a,  sin.  The  sin  would  mean,  in  English,  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  Greek  here  means,  although  the  article  is  pre- 
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fixed  to  the  word.  Whenever  any  thing  is  named  which  is  generic 
in  its  nature,  but  unique  or  single  in  its  kind,  the  Greeks  usually 
prefix  the  article  to  it;  e.  g.,  6  pi\6<f opog,  f)  agtrri,  jj  aXfj&aa,  rb  ay  ado  v, 
n  hxaurtvvri,  &c  In  such  cases,  i\  foxauodtvri  (for  example)  as  an  entire 
genus,  is  unique,  i.  e.,  it  differs  from  all  other  qualities  of  moral  be- 
ings; and  so  it  has  the  article  prefixed  in  order  to  denote  this.  But 
still,  hiiuuoifinq  may  at  another  time  be  regarded  by  the  mind  as  a 
genus  comprehending  several  subordinate  species,  such  as  commuta- 
tive justice,  penal  justice,  integrity,  &c  ;  in  which  case  the  article 
would  naturally  be  omitted.  Agreeably  to  these  principles,  n  anap-i*. 
here  appears  with  the  article,  because  it  appears  in  its  simple  generic 
nature,  i.  en  as  single  or  monadic.  That  it  is  generic  here,  i.  e.t  that 
it  comprehends  both  sinful  actions  and  affections,  seems  to  be  clear 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  what  follows.  If  Adam  was 
created  so  as  to  be  upright,  and  was  purely  holy  until  his  fall,  then 
sin  commenced  with  his  fall :  sin  of  any  kind  ;  sin  either  in  affection 
or  action.  That  such  a  generic  meaning  must  here  be  given  to  j) 
oftMfria,  is  evident,  from  the  simple  fact,  that  Adam's  desire  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  inordinately  indulged,  was  a  sin  of  the  affections,  and 
his  actually  eating  it  was  a  sin  of  external  action. 

Bretschneider  remarks  (Dogmatik.  II.  48,  edit.  3),  that  the  article 
i&  used  before  a^agr/a  in  the  verse  before  us,  because  it  designates 
vitiositas,  but  not  peccata  actuaUa.  But  surely  the  sequel  here  will 
not  justify  his  remark ;  for  the  h  afiagria  of  Adam  is  called  (verse  14) 
his  s-agdtCatf/; ;  in  verses  15,  17,  and  18,  his  flraga*T«^a;  in  verse  19, 
his  <sra£axoT}  •  all  of  which  implies  peccatum  actuate,  viz.,  the  unlawful 
desiring  and  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit 

The  simple  scriptural  idea  of  a/tagr/a  is  dvo^/a,  L  e,,  lawlessness, 
violation  of  law.  To  miss  the  mark,  to  err,  to  fail,  is  the  primitive 
meaning  of  apagrdw  >,  and  afia^ria  always  has  reference  to  some  rule 
or  law  which  is  violated  by  it ;  as  the  apostolic .  definition  of  it  by 
&wfua  clearly  shows.  At  all  events  nothing  but  sin  as  an  act  can  be 
here  designated  ;  for  Adam's  sin  was  such.  He  had  no  previous 
vitiositas  ;  and  if  vitiositas  were  here  meant  by  a^agr/o,  the  assertion 
could  not  be  true  :  for.  if  vitiositas  had  been  a  part  of  the  original 
constitution  of  man,  Adam  surely  could  not  have  been  the  author  of 
this.  The  meaning  must  be,  as  afterwards  asserted,  that  sin  com- 
menced with  Adam's  4ragdCa*/$  or  Tagaflrrwaa  or  xagaxoti,  neither  of 
which  is  vitiositas  but  tritium. 

Bit  xU  x6*(m>9,  into  the  world,  t.  e„  among  men,  into  the  world  of 
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human  beings ;  comp.  Matt  xxvi.  13.  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  iii.  6.  Matt.  xiii. 
38.  John  i.  10.  iii.  16,  17.  xvL  33.  2  Cor.  i.  12.  Comp.  also  t^eku 
tig  rbv  x6<r(iov,  John  vi.  14,  ix.  39.  xi4.  27.  xii.  46.  Heb.  x.  5. 2  John  ii.  7. 
That  the  right  explanation  of  x6<r/iog  is  given  above,  is  confirmed  by 
verse  18,  where  tig  ndvrag  avfywrovg  is  a  substitute  for  it,  and  one  of 
equivalent  report. 

EfaqXls,  entered  into,  invaded.  The  first  entrance  or  the  com- 
mencement of  sin  is  here  designated ;  as  is  plain  from  the  sequel, 
where  d$\fa  is  used  to  designate  the  further  and  universal  progress 
of  sin.  Compare  Wisd.  ii.  24,  pttvy  ds  diafioXov  Sdvarog  si  <t7j\0sv  tig 
rfo  xo6fior  xiv.  14,  xtvodogia  yAg  wtfywicm  \jidu\c\argiia]  g/tfgXdfv  tig  ron 

XCOflQf. 

Kai  dtu  rfc  a/Lagr/ag,  and  by  sin,  i.  e.,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  sin  ;  or  rather,  by  reason  of  sin,  in  consequence  of  sin,  on  account 
of  sin ;  did  being  usually  employed  in  this  sense,  when  put  before  the 
Genitive. 

edvarog,  death.  But  what  death  ?  That  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
soul,  or  of  both  ?  In  other  words :  Is  temporal  evil  only  here  meant, 
or  eternal,  or  both  ? 

The  answer  must  be  sought  for,  first  of  all,  in  the  usus  loquendi  of 
the  author  himself.  In  the  context  we  have  his  own  explanation  of 
§dvaro{.  In  ver.  15,  death,  (&**6am)  stands  opposed  to  ydyg  rev  €>g»u 
xai  ri  dagia  h  %af/r/.  In  ver.  17,  it  stands  opposed  to  nj*  Ktycatlav  rife 
Xdyrog  xai  ryg  dupag  rrjg  dixatoubvrig.  In  ver.  21,  it  stands  opposed  to 
£«J5*  atutviov.  In  chap.  vi.  23,  Sdvarog  is  directly  contrasted  with  £«j) 
uiw/og.  That  §d¥arog,  then,  by  the  usus  loquendi  of  Paul,  does 
sometimes  mean  a  deatJt  which  is  the  opposite  of  eternal  life  or  happi- 
ness, is  here  made  certain. 

In  the  like  sense,  L  e.,  as  used  to  designate  the  penalty  of  sin,  the 
reader  may  find  Sdvarog  in  other  writings  of  Paul ;  viz.  in  Bom.  i.  32. 
vi.  21.  vi.  16.  vii.  $•  vii.  10.  vii.  13.  vii.  24.  viii.  2.  viii.  6.  2  Cor.  iL 
16.  vii.  10.  2  Tim.  i.  10.  Heb.  ii.  14.  Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  Paul 
alone,  for  it  agrees  with  that  of  other  sacred  writers  in  the  New 
Testament ;  e.  g.,  John  viii.  51.  v.  24.  James  i.  15.  1  John  iii  14. 
Rev.  ii.  11.  xx.  6.  xx.  14. 

In  like  manner  we  find  the  word  death  to  be  used  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  e.  g.,  Deut.  xxx.  15.  Jer.  xxi.  8  (comp.  Sirach  xv.  7).  Prov. 
v.  5.  viii.  36.  xi.  19.  xii.  28.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.  And  in  the  same 
way  the  verb  to  die  is  employed ;  e.  g.,  by  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  13  ;  by 
John  vi.  50.  xi.  26.  viii.  21.    So  in  the  Old  Testament ;  e.  g.}  Ezck. 
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xviii.  4.  xviii.  20.  xviii.  17.  xviii.  21.  xviii.  24.  xviii.  28.  xviii.  32. 
Prov.  xv.  10.  Ezek.  xxxiii.8.  xxxiii.  11.  xxxiii.  14.  xxxiii.  15.  Prov. 
xxxiii.  13.  Must  not  this  be  the  sense,  also,  in  Gen.  ii.  17.  iii.  3,  4? 
If  any  one  now  will  carefully  investigate  all  these  examples,  he 
will  find  that  in  many  cases  it  is  quite  impossible  to  limit  the  words 
death,  die,  so  as  to  make  them  signify  no  more  than  the  dissolution 
of  the  body,  or  temporal  death.  E.  g.  John  viii.  51,  '  If  any  man 
shall  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death?  John  v.  24,  '  He 
that  heareth  my  words  .  .  .  is  passed  from  death  unto  life.9  John  xi. 
26,  '  Whosoever  .  .  .  belie veth  in  me,  shall  never  die.9  Ezek.  xviii. 
28,  '  He  •  •  •  that  turneth  away  from  his  transgressions  .  .  .  shall 
surely  live,  he  shall  not  die;9  and  to  the  same  effect,  in  many  of  the 
other  passages  quoted.  The  biblical  usage  is  very  definitely  and 
specifically  set  forth  in  Deut.  xxx.  5 ;  '  See,  I  have  set  before  thee 
this  day,  life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil.'  No  better  expla- 
nation can  be  given.  Life  is  the  image  of  all  good,  and  therefore 
is  employed  to  express  it ;  death  is  the  consummation  of  all  evil,  and 
so  it  is  used  as  a  strong  expression  in  order  to  designate  every  kind 
of  evil,  whether  temporal  or  eternal. 

That  the  usns  loquendi,  then,  permits  Sdvarog  to  be  construed  as 
designating  the  penalty  of  sin,  yea  the  whole  penalty,  there  can  be 
no  good  ground  to  doubt.  The  only  question  now  is :  Whether 
^dvarog  is  employed  in  this  sense  in  the  passage  before  us  f 
.  The  antithesis  in  verses  15,  17,  21,  and  vi.  23,  as  produced  above, 
would  seem  to  go  far  toward  a  final  settlement  of  this  question. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  philological  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that  death 
in  the  sense  of  penalty  for  sin,  must  be  regarded  as  the  meaning  of 
the  writer  here. 

Is  there  any  thing  now  in  the  nature  of  Hie  case,  which  goes  to 
show  that  death  should  here  have  a  limited  meaning  given  to  it,  or 
(in  other  words)  that  it  should  be  construed  as  meaning  only  the 
death  of  Hie  body  t 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  the  case  ?  It  is  this,  viz.,  that  as  con- 
demnation [xar&xpfjui]  came  upon  all  men  by  the  offence  of  one 
man  (Adam),  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  (Christ),  all  men  have 
access  to  btxaimig  tig  £«<*,  verse  18.  Now  as  £«>}  is  here  plainly  the 
antithesis  ofSuvaro;  [xaraxppd],  we  have  only  to  inquire  what  must 
be  the  meaning  of  £awj  in  order  to  obtain  that  of  Savan>;.  But  in 
respect  to  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Zaf)  means  the  blessings  or 
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happiness  procured  by  a  Saviour's  death,  i.  «.,  it  designates  all  the 
holiness  and  happiness  which  this  introduces*  But  certainly  these 
blessings  are  not  limited  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  I  do  not 
deny  that  such  a  resurrection  is  a  blessing  to  the  righteous  (for  so 
the  apostle  plainly  considers  it  in  1  Cor.  xv).  I  would  rather  say 
however,  that  the  resurrection  is  something  preparatory  to  the  be- 
stowment  of  blessings.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  wicked 
will  be  raised  from  the  dead  as  truly  as  the  righteous;  yet  surely  no 
one  will  count  this  a  blessing  to  them.  It  is  only  a  preparation  for 
augmented  misery. 

It  cannot  be,  then,  that  the  simple  resurrection  from  the  dead,  in 
itself  considered,  should  be  called  d/xoiW/f  £«Sfo  and  therefore  a  state 
of  temporal  death  is  not  a  direct  and  full  antithesis  to  life,  i.  *.,  in 
the  sense  given  to  this  word  by  the  apostle,  temporal  death  is  not 
principally  the  evil  from  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  Christ  to 
deliver  us ;  for  resurrection  from  this  is  a  good  ox  an  evil,  just  as  the 
case  may  be  in  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  him  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  such  resurrection. 

Does  Christ  then  deliver  from  the  suffering  itself  of  temporal  death? 
A  formal  answer  to  this  is  unnecessary,  since  all  men  without  dis- 
tinction, are  mortal  and  die.  One  thing,  however,  should  be  said 
in  reference  to  this ;  which  is,  that  '  the  sting  of  death '  is  taken 
away  as  to  believers,  through  the  hopes  inspired  by  a  Saviour's  blood; 
and  that  in  this  way  the  evil  is  greatly  mitigated  in  respect  to  those 
who  have  true  hope  in  Christ. 

Once  more;  the  penalty  of  all  sin  is  evil,  i.  e.,  evil  as  to  both  body 
and  soul.  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die."  Evil  to  the  body  those 
of  course  will  admit,  who  hold  that  temporal  death  is  here  meant. 
Evil  to  the  soul  they  must  also  admit;  for  how  is  it  possible  that  any 
one  should  sin,  without  defiling,  polluting,  and  rendering  unhappy 
the  soul?  The  primary  elements  of  the  moral  universe  must  be 
changed,  before  this  can  take  place.  It  is  impossible  in  the  case  of 
Adam,  or  in  any  other  case,  that  sin  should  be  committed  without 
injury  to  the  soul.  It -would  follow  with  certainty,  then,  that  if 
Adam's  first  sin  was  a  real  sin,  and  a  fortiori  if  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  sins  (as  we  surely  have  much  reason  to  conclude 
when  we  consider  its  consequences),  then  death  in  its  extensive  sense 
must  have  been  the  penalty  attached  to  it.  What  reason  can  be 
given,  why  other  sins  less  than  his  are  punishable  with  deatfi  in  the 
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enlarged  sense  of  this  word,  and  yet  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  not 
punishable  in  the  like  way  ?  Was  he  not  even  the  more  culpable, 
who  fell  from  a  state  of  entire  holiness  ? 

Finally,  the  apostle,  when  he  comes  to  point  out  the  dissimilitude 
between  Adam's  offence  and  its  consequences,  and  the  obedience  of 
Christ  and  its  consequences  (as  he  does  in  verses  15 — 17),  opposes 
the  xaruxgipa  occasioned  by  Adam  to  the  dtxaiujia  effected  by  Christ, 
verse  16;  and  the  Sararoc  introduced  by  the  former,  to  the  PatiXevut 
&  Z<ufi  accomplished  by  the  latter,  verse  17.  Now  as  dixaiu/ta  is  not, 
in  its  more  important  sense,  a  deliverance  from  temporal  death  mere- 
ly, nor  the  reigning  in  life  merely  a  deliverance  from  mortality ;  so 
temporal  death  cannot  with  any  good  appearance  of  reason,  be  under- 
stood here  as  the  only  and  essential  meaning  of  §dmrog.  That  Sdvaro; 
includes  this  among  other  evils,  I  would  not  by  any  means  be  under- 
stood to  deny;  for  1  Cor.  xv.  22  shows,  that  Paul  clearly  held  the 
death  of  the  body  to  have  been  introduced  by  Adam.  But  that  this 
was  the  prominent  evil  in  his  mind,  so  much  so  as  to  be  here 
named  as  the  principal  thing  which  constituted  the  penalty  threat- 
ened to  our  first  parents,  is,  I  trust,  rendered  sufficiently  improbable 
by  the  considerations  above  stated.  See  Excursus  III.  for  further 
remarks. 

K«/  ovrug,  and  thus,  and  so,  or  and  in  like  manner.  An  important 
inquiry  may  be  here  raised,  viz.,  Does  the  apostle  mean  to  say : 
*  In  consequence  of  sin's  entering  the  world  and  death  by  sin,  through 
the  transgression  of  Adam — as  the  natural  and  necessary,  or  at  least 
as  the  established  consequence  of  this — sin  and  death  came  upon  all 
other  men ;'  in  other  words,  does  he  mean  to  say,  that '  the  coming 
of  sin  and  death  upon  all  other  men,  was  occasioned  by  Adam's 
committing  sin  and  incurring  death  ?  Or  does  he  mean  thus:  i  As 
it  was  with  Adam,  when  he  sinned  and  death  came  upon  him  in 
consequence  of  it,  so  it  is  with  all  other  men,  i  e.,  they  sin  and  death 
in  like  manner  comes  upon  them?' 

The  former  meaning  implies  a  special  connection  between  Adam 
and  his  posterity,  and  a  special  influence  of  his  crime  and  condemna- 
tion upon  their  sin  and  condemnation ;  the  latter  contains  no  such 
implication,  but  merely  avers,  that  all  who  sin,  whether  Adam  or  his 
posterity,  fall  under  sentence  of  condemnation.  The  word  qvtus  is 
capable  of  either  interpretation ;  as  it  means  either  hoc  modo,  hac 
ratione,  or  similiter^  simili  modo.  "Which  of  these  is  the  sense  that 
the  writer  here  means  to  express,  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  in- 
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quire  into,  when  we  have  gone  through  with  the  remaining  words  of 
the  verse. 

9Ef  $  vavrtg  ^agroy,  because  that  all  have  sinned.  Another 
method  of  rendering  this  has  often  been  urged,  viz.,  IN  whom  all 
have  sinned.  So  the  Vulgate;  and  so,  in  conformity  to  this,  Augus- 
tine, Beza,  Calixtus,  E.  Schmidt,  Calovius,  Quenstedt,  Raphel,  et 
alii.  But  the  objections  to  translating  if  f  by  in  quo,  in  whom,  are 
weighty;  for,  (1)  If  $  be  made  a  masc.  relative  pronoun  here,  there 
is  no  antecedent  for  it  within  any  probable  limits.  'Antywaw  lies 
too  far  back ;  and  Sdvaros  as  an  antecedent,  would  make  no  tolerable 
sense ;  for  what  meaning  could  be  conveyed,  by  saying,  '  in  which 
death  all  have  sinned  ?  (2)  'Ea7  $  {if  f)  does  not,  by  Greek  usage, 
mean  in  whom:  iv  $  would  of  course  be  the  proper  expression  for 
this.  So  Thomas  Magister  and  Phavorinus:  if  f,  avri  r©0  &i 6r /. 
Comp.  2  Cor.  v.  4,  if  $  ©u  §'e\optvy  because  we  will  not.  (3)  The 
assertion  if  $  rrdvra  fjpagrw,  is  dwelt  upon  and  explained  in  verses 
13,  14 ;  and  in  these  verses,  men's  own  personal  sins  appear  to  be 
spoken  of  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see),  not  those  of  another  which  are 
laid  to  their  charge;  and  if  this  explanation  be  admitted,  then  if  £ 
cannot  here  mean  in  whom.  (4)  If  if  f  could  be  properly  taken  as 
equivalent  to  if  f  (and  so  much  is  true,  viz.,  that  M  and  iv  are  beyond 
all  doubt  frequently  commuted  as  to  sense  in  some  cases  that  occur 
in  the  New  Testament),  yet  the  whole  phrase,  viz.,  apaprdvw  l*i  r/w, 
meaning  to  sin  in  some  one  or  by  one,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  without 
any  example  to  support  it.  How  can  it  then  be  here  adopted, 
against  the  usual  idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  and  against  another 
and  preferable  sense  T  If  the  apostle  had  designed  to  express  such 
an  unusual  idea,  would  he  not  of  course  have  shunned  all  ambiguity 
of  phraseology,  and  made  the  form  of  his  expression  so  definite  that 
no  doubt  could  remain  ?  As  it  is,  we  must  follow  the  usual  laws  oi 
interpretation  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  authorized 
by  these  to  translate  if  $  because,  for  tliat,  &c.  Thus  in  the  ex- 
amples adduced  by  Phavorinus :  if  $  njv  x\o*ijv  igydtu,  because 
thou  hast  committed  theft;  if  oTg  [plur.]  rbv  vSpov  ou  r^s?(,  because 
thou  dost  not  obey  t/ie  law.  So  in  the  example  of  Thomas  Magister. 
tf  w  Tijvdbm  iy%a<pt9,  because  he  has  given  a  sketch  of  Germadius. 
So  Marcus  Aurelius  says:  if  oTg  og&rs  /it  dtaxeijMw,  BECAUSE  ye  see 
me  determined,  in  Herod.  1.  4.  Theophilus  (ad  Autol.  2)  says:  if  $ 
cvx  Uyvti  Savarutai  aureus  BECAUSE  he  could  not  kill  them;  Plutarch 
(de  Pyth.extr.)  if  oTg  iyufavp  ....  vgMvftoe,  BECAUSE  J  was  ready. 
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In  (act,  If*  f  is  a  well  known  elliptical  phrase)  employed  in  the  same 
sense  as  b  rourp  on,  or  our  English  in  tJiat,  because.  And  in  this 
rendering  agree  Theodoret,  Photius,  Pelagius,  Erasmus,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Pet  Martyr,  our  Eng.  Version,  Gerhard,  Piscator,  Parteus, 
Buddseus,  Baphel,  Wetstein,  Carpzov,  Koppe,  Flatt,  Schott,  Vata- 
blus,  Schmid,  Steudel,  Tholuck,  Riickert,  Reiche,  and  many  others. 
If  the  apostle  had  meant  here  to  say  in  wlwm,  i.  e.,  to  communicate 
the  idea  which  would  seem  to  be  conveyed  by  this,  how  could  he 
avoid  saying :  '  Death  has  come  upon  all  men,  on  iv  avrf>  i.  i.,  [in 
the  one  man]  all  have  sinned  ? ' 

Other  translations  of  i<p'  $  have  also  been  defended;  per  eum 
(Gxotius);  propter  quern  (Eisner) ;  secundum  quern  (Photius,  CEcu- 
menius,  Bretsch.);  cum  quo  (Cocceius);  but  it  is  enough  to  say  of 
these,  that  if  Paul  had  meant  to  express  such  a  sense,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  he  would  not  have  employed  bid,  or  <rjy,  or  ptTa,  or  xaro, 
instead  of  using  iV/.  Even  post  quern  has  been  proposed  as  a  version 
of  s<p  f  t.  en  after  whom.  But  what  would  be  the  sense  of  Paul's 
saying,  that  Adam's  posterity  sinned  after  he  did  ?  Did  his  readers 
need  to  be  told  this  ? 

One  other  explanation  deserves  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  patron- 
ized by  Homberg,  Venema,  Schmid,  Glockler,  and  some  others,  and 
has  more  the  appearance  of  probability  and  of  usus  loqumdi  in  its 
favour.  This  is,  if'  w  unto  which,  viz.,  unto  which  death  or  punish- 
ment; thus  making  M  to  mark  the  end  or  consequence  to  which 
sinning  came.  In  the  classics  we  find  wxreft  M  Savdry,  to  be  sick 
unto  death  (-ZElian),  and  3?<ra/  M  Savdry,  to  bind  unto  deatJi 
(Herod.),  and  other  like  phrases.  But  after  all,  a  conclusive  objec- 
tion against  this  interpretation  is,  that  the  apostle  has  just  said  the 
very  thing  that  this  interpretation  makes  him  to  say  over  again,  and 
said  it  more  strongly.  Besides  to  understand  the  apostle  here  as 
saying  that  all  have  sinned  unto  death,  would  seem  to  imply,  that 
they  might  have  sinned  to  a  certain  extent  without  incurring  such  a 
penalty.  Different  from  this  is  the  case  where  another  apostle  says, 
"  there  is  a  sin  unto  death;"  for  he  is  there  discussing  the  subject 
of  an  unpardonable  sin. 

Finally :  to  render  ip'  f,  on  account  of  which,  for  tJie  sake  of 
which,  would  be  little  phort  of  nonsense :  for  how  could  the  apostle 
pay,  that  all  men  sinned  for  the  sake  of  bringing  death  upon  them- 
selves? 

When  Origen,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  some  other 
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fathers,  adopt  the  sense  of  in  quo,  this  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
their  Hieohgy  rather  than  of  their  philology.  Augustine  has  given 
us  the  explanation  of  his  views :  "  Fuerunt  enim  omnes  rations  se- 
minis  in  lumbis  Adam  quando  damnatus  est :  et  ideo  sine  illis  dain- 
natus  non  est :  quemadmodum  fuerunt  Israelite  in  lumbis  Abrahae, 
quando  decimatus  est,"  [Heb.VlI.  9, 10] ;  contra  Jul.  Pelag.  V.  12. 
And  again:  "In  Adam  omnes  tunc  peccaverunt,  quando  in  ejus  na- 
ture, ilia  insit&  vi  qua  eos  gignere  poterat,  adhuc  omnes  ills  unus 
fuerunt"  De  pecc.  Merit,  et  Bern.  III.  7.  The  same  unity  with 
Adam  has  Pres.  Edwards  laboured  to  establish  in  Part  IV.  chapter 
3  of  hiB  work  on  Original  sin ;  where  he  has  argued,  that  the  iden- 
tity of  one  and  the  same  individual  is  merely  an  effect  of  "arbitrary 
divine  constitution ;"  and  that  the  unity  of  each  individual  of  the 
human  race  with  Adam  their  common  ancestor  may  as  well  be  as- 
serted, as  the  unity  of  any  individual  with  himself  at  different  points 
of  time ;  unity  in  both  cases  being  merely  a  matter  of  u  sovereign 
and  arbitrary  appointment."  The  schoolmen  have  speculated  ad 
nauseam  on  this  subject. 

Uafrsf  jjpagrov,  all  have  sinned.  But  how  ?  In  their  own  proper 
persons  f  Or  in  Adam  ?  Or  is  it  merely  the  meaning  of  fipagrov 
herf .  that  all  men  are  treated  as  sinners  ? 

THb  last  opinion  Storr  maintains ;  and  he  appeals  to  Gen.  xliv. 
32,  *l?KOrn  then  I  will  bear  the  blame,  i.  e.y  I  will  be  treated  as  a  sinner, 
as  he  construes  it.  But  the  meaning  is,  '  I  will  consent  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sinner  by  my  father.'  He  also  refers  to  Job  ix.  29,  V9H?  D*?; 
which  however  does  not  support  the  appeal  Grotius  also  appeals 
to  Gen.  xxxi.  27,  and  Job  vi.  24  (?)  for  the  like  purpose;  but  with- 
out ground.  And  although,  if  an  exigency  of  the  passage  demanded 
it,  jftagrov  might  be  rendered,  are  treated  as  sinners  (com p.  1  K.  i.  21, 
where,  however,  the  meaning  is  i  I  and  my  son  shall  be  sinners  in 
the  view  of  the  reigning  prince',);  yet  no  such  exigency  occurs  here, 
as  vers.  13,  14,  show;  for  in  these  (which  are  plainly  built  upon 
the  latter  part  of  verse  12),  the  writer  labours  to  show  that  men  are 
themselves  actual  sinners ;  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  Besides, 
it  is  a  good  rule  of  interpretation,  never  to  depart  from  the  usual 
sense  of  words  unless  there  is  an  imperious  reason  for  it ;  and  usu- 
ally iifia^ravca  does  not  mean,  to  be  treated  as  a  sinner.  It  is  surely  a 
doubtful  case,  whether  it  ever  has  this  meaning. 

There  remain,  then,  only  the  other  two  methods  of  construing 
fiiftagrw,  which  are  adverted  to  in  the  first  and  second  questions 
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above.  But  the  second  method,  viz.,  that  all  men  have  sinned  in 
Adam,  cannot  be  adopted  here,  because  it  is  founded  merely  in  the 
mode  of  expression,  i.  e.9  in  the  phrase  s<p '  f.  The  reasons  for  reject- 
ing this  opinion  have  already  been  stated  above.  It  can  be  admitted 
only  in  case  .of  philological  necessity,  which  does  not  occur  here. 
There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  first  plain  and  simple  method  of 
interpretation,  viz.,  all  men  have  sinned  in  their  own  persons ;  all 
men  have  themselves  incurred  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  so  subjected 
themselves  to  its  penalty ;  or  at  least,  all  men  are  themselves  sin- 
ners, and  so  are  liable  to  death. 

The  word  tj/iagrov  which  the  apostle  here  employs,  is  not  fairly 
susceptible  of  a  different  interpretation.  It  contains  in  itself  an 
active  sense  throughout;  and  must  therefore  imply  sin  in  an  active 
sense.  Accordingly,  the  word  apagrdm  has  neither  passive  nor 
middle  voice;  which  is  a  striking  evidence  that  the  word  is,  from  its 
very  nature,  susceptible  of  only  an  active  sense.  Besides,  in  the  case 
before  us  the  Aorist  is  employed ;  which,  as  Riickert  and  Reiche 
have  well  observed,  designates  what  was  matter  of  fact,  not  mere 
3tate  or  condition.  The  connection  strongly  impresses  the  same  idea. 
The  sin  of  Adam,  mentioned  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse,  was  one 
of  fact,  deed,  action,  not  of  state  or  condition;  and  the  implication  is, 
that  the  scores  have  sinned  as  he  did,  although  not  against  the  same 
law,*  or  precept,  ver.  14.  Moreover,  the  assertion  of  universal  sin- 
fulness has  an  evident  reference  to  the  apostle's  previous  declaration 
and  conclusion,  in  iii.  19 — 23.  All  his  proof  tin  chaps,  i. — iii.  of 
universal  sin,  consists  in  appeal  to  facts,  i.  *.,  to  sins  actually  com- 
mitted. 

I  am  aware  that  a  different  sense  has  been  given  to  iravrtc  waps* 
here,  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  commentators.  They  regard 
it  as  meaning  that  all  have  sinned  in  Adam,  or  at  least,  that  through 
him  they  have  become  sinners;  and  they  appeal  to  vers.  17 — 19  in 
support  of  this  sentiment.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is 
no  more  ground  for  objection  to  the  sentiment  which  the  expression 
thus  construed  would  convey,  than  there  is  to  the  sentiment  in  vers. 
17 — 19.  It  is  not  on  this  ground,  that  I  hesitate  to  receive  this  in- 
terpretation. It  is  because  there  are  philological  difficulties  involved 
in  such  an  exegesis,  which  I  see  no  way  of  satisfactorily  removing. 
Vers.  13  and  14  seem  plainly  to  recognise  such  sin  as  that  of  which 
men  are  personally  and  actually  guilty ;  yea  a  sin  different  in  some 
important  respects  from  that  of  Adam's  first  transgression,  ....  fat 
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rov$  firi  aftagrfaavrccg  M  rtjj  OfAotwfiart  rrjg  KCLgafidrtwg  '  Add/J,,  This  18  a 
sin  moreover,  on  account  of  which  "  death  reigned  over  them." 
But  if  this  sin  were  the  very  sin  of  Adam  imputed  to  them,  and  not 
their  own  actual  sin ;  if  it  were  merely  his  sin  propagated  to  them 
(as  the  usual  sentiment  respecting  original  sin  is);  then  how  could 
it  be  that  death  came  upon  them,  although  they  had  not  sinned  after 
the  likeness  of  Adam's  transgression  ?  So  far  from  this  must  it  be, 
that  Adam's  sin  is  their  very  sin,  and  the  very  ground  here  alleged 
by  the  apostle  why  death  reigns  over  them. 

This  consideration,  united  with  the  principle  that  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  ^/wxpv  should  be  received,  unless  there  is  a  solid  reason 
for  departing  from  it ;  and  all  this  added  to  the  consideration  that 
verses  13,  14  are  clearly  epexegetical  of  the  latter  part  of  vers.  12; 
seem  to  make  it  unavoidable  that  navr^  ^a^rw  should  be  here  con- 
strued, all  have  sinned  in  their  own  persons  or  actually. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  such  distinguished  men  as  Calvin,  Edwards, 
Flatt,  Tholuck,  and  others,  explain  the  phrase  in  question  by  refer- 
ring to  ver.  19 ;  and  some  of  them  allege  as  a  ground  of  this,  that  the 
design  of  the  apostle  requires  us  so  to  understand  v&mc  rjpagrov  here, 
because  he  is  evidently  intent  upon  representing  the  evils  which 
Adam  occasioned.  But  because  ver.  19  asserts  an  influence  of  Adam 
upon  the  sinfulness  of  men,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  senti- 
ment must  therefore  be  of  course  affirmed  in  ver.  12 ;  certainly* not 
that  it  should  be  directly  asserted  in  the  same  manner.  It  appears 
quite  probable,  I  readily  concede,  that  Paul,  in  making  the  declara- 
tions contained  in  ver.  12,  had  in  his  own  mind  a  view  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  first  offence  of  Adam  and  the  sinfulness  of  his 
posterity.  It  seems  to  me  quite  probable,  indeed,  that  xal  ovrug 
implies  this;  which  (with  Erasmus,  Tholuck,  and  others)  we  might 
construe,  el  ita  factum  est,  i.  e.,  and  so  it  happened,  or  and  thus  it 
teas  brought  about,  viz.,  brought  about  that  all  men  became  sinners, 
and  thus  fell  under  sentence  of  death ;  in  other  words,  Adam's  offence 
was  the  occasion  of,  or  brought,  sin  and  condemnation  upon  all  men. 
I  readily  concede  that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  deny  that  Paul  did 
entertain  the  idea,  when  he  made  the  declarations  in  ver.  12,  that 
the  fact  of  all  men's  becoming  sinners  and  being  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  death,  was  connected  with  the  first  transgression  of  Adam 
(comp.  verses  17 — 19);  yet  that  the  apostle  has  asserted  this  senti- 
ment explicitly  and  directly  in  ver.  12,  cannot,  I  think,  be  made  out 
from  the  language  by  any  just  rules  of  interpretation.     Nay,  for 
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reasons  already  given,  and  yet  to  be  stated,  I  cannot  bat  regard  the 
case  as  quite  clear,  that  no  more  is  here  explicitly  and  directly 
asserted,  than  that  all  men  are  themselves  actual  sinners,  and  there- 
fore come  under  condemnation.  But  in  the  preceding  a^agr/a  tig  rbv 
zfofuv  uerjXQt,  and  in  the  xai  ovrcag  ....  drijXfc,  I  think  we  may 
without  any  forced  construction,  nay  that  we  must,  discover  an  indi- 
rect intimation  of  what  is  directly  asserted  in  verses  17 — 19,  viz., 
that  t/te  first  offence  of  Adam  was  connected  with  the  sin  and  misery 
of  his  posterity,  and  in  some  sense  or  oilier  causal  of  it  At  the  out- 
set, then,  Paul  may  have  had  this  sentiment  in  his  mind ;  yet  in 
ver.  12  he  seems  to  intimate  it  only  in  the  expressions  just  cited. 
Construed  in  this  way,  the  sense  of  the  verse  would  be  as  follows : 
'By  means  of  ^darn's  first  offence  sin  and  death  invaded  the  world 
of  mankind;  and  having  thus  invaded  it,  they  have  been  marching 
through  it  (&SjX0i)  and  carrying  on  their  conquests  ever  since ;  all 
men  have  become  sinners,  all  have  come  under  condemnation.9 

While  the  clause  before  us,  then,  asserts  the  fact  that  all  have 
become  sinners  and  have  therefore  come  under  condemnation,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  intimating,  by  implication,  that  the  whole  of  what  has 
come  upon  men  stands  connected  with  the  introduction  by  Adam  of 
sin  and  death  into  the  world.  I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  those 
commentators,  who  find  in  our  verse  no  intimation  of  such  a  connec- 
tion of  all  men  with  Adam ;  less  still  can  I  assent  to  those,  who  find 
in  it  no  charge  at  all  upon  Adam's  posterity  of  actual  sin  in  propria 
persona. 

The  objection  made  by  Flatt  against  construing  the  clause  before 
us  as  having  respeGt  to  actual  sin,  seems  to  be  destitute  of  any  good 
ground  of  support.  'In  this  way,'  says  he,  *  infants  must  be  in- 
cluded among  actual  sinners ;  which  is  not  true.9  But  how  can  any 
more  difficulty  arise  from  saying  that  all  are  sinners  here,  than  from 
the  apostle's  saying  the  very  same  thing  so  often  in  the  previous  part 
of  his  epistle,  e.  y.f  iil  9 — 18, 19,  23  ?  Of  course  the  writer  of  such 
declarations  must  be  understood  (if  he  means  to  designate  actual 
sinners  in  the  passage  just  adverted  to,  as  it  is  agreed  that  he  does), 
to  designate  such  as  are  capable  of  being  so ;  just  as  when  it  is  said ; 
"  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,"  we  understand  the  Saviour 
to  speak  of  such  as  tire  capable  of  belief  or  unbelief.  There  is  surely 
no  more  difficulty  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  That  the  apostle 
had  his  eye  on  the  case  of  infants,  in  particular,  any  where  in  this 
whole  paragraph,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  doubtful;  particularly 
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must  we  doubt  this,  when  we  bring  Rom.  ix.  11  into  the  account, 
which  surely  implies  a  state  of  infants  quite  different  from  that  which 
the  charge  in  Rom.  v.  17 — 19  would  imply,  in  case  we  suppose  them 
to  be  purposely  included  in  this  charge. 

In  truth,  I  do  not  see  on  what  ground  the  reasoning  here  can  be 
supposed  to  embrace  infants  and  idiots,  without  assuming  a  principle 
that  almost  every  one  disclaims  with  a  kind  of  horror  in  other  cases 
of  a  like  nature.  Take  the  case  above  presented  with  several  others; 
viz.,  "  He  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned ;  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  perish ;  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God ;  He 
that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  re- 
warder  of  those  who  diligently  seek  him ;  Make  to  yourselves  a  new 
heart,  for  why  will  you  die."  To  these  might  be  added  almost  an 
unlimited  number  of  like  cases.  Now  in  what  sense  do  infants  and 
idiots  ever  understand  and  obey  these  and  the  like  commands  and 
principles  f  This  question,  one  might  properly  insist,  should  be 
answered  by  those  who  strongly  assert  that  infants  were  designedly 
included  by  the  apostle  here.  Are  we  not,  on  every  rational  ground 
of  interpretation,  just  as  much  entitled  to  say,  that  the  Saviour  pur- 
posely consigns  over  to  damnation  all  infants  because  they  do  not  and 
cannot  believe  ?  To  believe  what  we  do  not  understand,  is  out  of  the 
question ;  and  that  infants  and  idiots  should  understand  the  gospel 
method  of  salvation,  is  equally  so.  By  general  consent,  then,  we 
omit  to  include  infants  and  idiots  in  the  threatening,  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth not  shall  be  damned."  We  suppose  this  is  applicable  to  those 
only,  who  are  physiologically  and  psychologically  capable  of  under- 
standing and  believing. 

Let  us  be  consistent.  When  the  apostle  speaks  of  those  who  have 
sinned  and  come  under  the  penalty  of  death,  he  must  mean  those  who 
were  capable  of  sin  in  the  actual  sense ;  i.  e.,  he  must  mean  so,  if  the 
word  rifia^ov  characterises  such.  And  that  it  does,  has,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  been  already  shown  above.  But  to  suppose  all  this,  does  not 
involve  the  idea,  that  the  apostle  means  to  disclaim  any  participation 
by  infants  and  idiots  in  any  of  the  evils  brought  on  Adam's  posterity 
by  his  fall.  By  no  means.  It  no  more  involves  this,  than  the  asser- 
tion, that  "  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,"  involves 
the  idea  that  no  infants  or  idiots  can  ever  find  favour  in  his  sight. 
It  is  facts,  it  is  the  real  state  of  things,  it  is  these  compared  with 
the  explicit  declarations  respecting  infants  that  are  made  in  the 
Scriptures,  which  are  to  be  our  guide  in  the  formation  of  opinions 
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relative  to  their  condition.  How  can  we  with  propriety  elicit  from 
the  text  of  the  apostle  then,  a  decision  respecting  a  case  that  he 
evidently  had  not  in  view  ? 

Again ;  should  it  be  objected,  that  the  parallel  between  the  effects 
of  Adam's  sin  and  the  grace  of  Christ  would  lose  its  meaning,  in  case 
we  suppose  that  men's  own  actual  sins  are  designated  in  the  passage 
before  us ;  my  answer  would  be,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
if  Adam  be  regarded  as  the  original  cause  of  introducing  sin  into  the 
world,  and  his  offence  as  in  some  way  the  cause  or  occasion  of  all 
the  offences  that  followed.  Indeed  this  is  the  only  ground  on  which 
a  true  parallelism  can  be  maintained.  Does  the  grace  of  Christ  save 
any  sinner  who  does  not  repent  and  believe  ?  Surely  not.  Then  of 
course  the  grace  of  Christ  is  not  the  only  thing  requisite  to  the  sal- 
vation of  sinners.  There  must  be  some  act  of  their  own,  as  well  as 
the  provisions  which  grace  has  made,  in  order  that  they  should  be 
saved.  Turn  now  the  tables  and  look  at  the  counterpart.  Must 
there  not  be  something  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  himself,  as  well  as 
on  the  part  of  Adam,  to  complete  his  full  and  final  destruction  ? 
Must  there  not  be  a  true  and  real  ^rdvrsg  rjpagrov?  This  argument, 
then,  although  so  often  and  so  strenuously  urged,  would  seem  to  be 
a  kind  of  felo  de  se.  The  very  nature  of  the  parallelism  before  us 
would  seem  to  demand  a  different  conclusion,  and  in  some  respects 
one  opposite  to  that  which  is  often  drawn. 

Once  more;  the  evils  occasioned  by  Adam  surely  are  not,  as  many 
suppose,  limited  by  the  apostle,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case  are  not 
to  be  limited,  to  that  part  only  of  suffering  which  comes  upon  our 
race  by  reason  of  original  sin  (as  it  is  called),  whatever  this  sin  may 
be.  Verse  14  speaks  of c  death  as  reigning  over  those  who  had  not 
Binned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam9 8  transgression ;  and  of  course  it 
speaks  of  a  sin  committed  by  Adam's  posterity,  different  from  that  of 
Adam;  and  verse  16  speaks  of  the  many  offences  which  the  free  gift 
of  Christ  takes  away  or  causes  to  be  pardoned,  in  distinction  from  the 
one  offence  only  of  Adam's  that  is  concerned  with  our  sin  and  con- 
demnation. It  follows  of  course,  and  we  are  thus  assured,  that  the 
apostle  does  not  limit  himself  to  the  one  offence  of  Adam  and  its  con- 
sequences in  the  alleged  way  of  imputation,  when  he  exhibits  the 
contrast  between  Adam  and  Christ.  Why  should  he  do  so  ?  If 
actual  sin  in  any  way  proceeds  from,  is  connected  with,  or  is  occa- 
sioned by,  the  sin  of  Adam;  then  does  it  follow,  that  actual  sin 
should  enter  into  the  contrast  presented  by  the  apostle,  between  the 
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sin  and  misery  occasioned  by  the  first  Adam,  and  the  justification 
and  happiness  introduced  by  the  second. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  we  may 
not  construe  *avrts  wagrov,  as  I  have  done  above. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  xal  ovruc,  the  interpretation  of  which 
was  left  unfinished.  Does  it  mean :  "And  in  like  manner  with  Adam 
did  his  posterity  sin,  and  like  him  come  under  sentence  of  death  ? 
Or  is  this  the  meaning:  '  As  death  followed  sin  in  the  case  of  Adam, 
so  did  it  in  the  case  of  his  posterity?'  Or  does  the  apostle  intend  to 
say,  '  Since  Adam  introduced  sin  and  misery  into  the  world,  his  sin 
has  been  imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  and  all  of  them  have  been  sub- 
jected to  death  thereby?'  Not  the  first;  because  ver.  14  tells  us  that 
death  came  on  many  of  Adam's  posterity,  who  had  NOT  sinned  in 
the  manner  that  he  did,  %.  e.,  against  a  revealed  and  express  law. 
Not  the  third;  for  the  reasons  already  given  above,  reasons  why 
we  must  accede  to  the  idea,  that  xavrtg  iiuapw  here  means  actual  sin 
in  propria  persona.  Shall  we  conclude  then,  that  the  meaning  of 
xai  ovrug  must  be  substantially  what  is  implied  in  the  second  of  the 
above  questions,  viz.,  i  As  sin  entered  the  world,  and  death  was  in- 
separably connected  with  it,  so  death  has  passed  through  the  world, 
and  come  upon  all  men,  because  it  was  inseparably  connected  with 
the  sin  which  all  men  have  committed?'  Even  this  statement  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  convey  the  whole  truth.  The  whole  verse  seems 
to  contain  an  intimation,  as  has  already  been  stated  above,  that  both 
the  sins  of  men  and  their  condemnation  stand  connected,  in  some 
way  or  other,  with  the  first  offence  by  Adam.  Kal  ovrug  then  must 
mean :  '  And  the  matter  being  thus,'  or  '  circumstances  being  such,' 
viz.,  Adam  having  thus  introduced  sin  and  death,  '  it  passed  on 
through  all  his  race/  t.  *.,  all  have  sinned,  and  all  have  come  under 
condemnation  in  these  circumstances.  If  we  look  at  verses  18, 19, 
we  shall  surely  find  that  the  introduction  of  sin  and  death  was  con 
sidered  by  Paul  as  having  some  important  connection  with  the  diffu- 
sion of  them  in  after  ages.  Kal  ourug  then  may  mean  here,  ct  hoc 
condition*,  et  ita  factum  est,  et  rebus  sic  constitutis* 
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The  apostle  haying  thus  declared  that  sin  and  death  were  introduced  into  the  world  by  one 
mail,  and  bad  become  universal,  in  order  to  complete  the  comparison  which  be  designs,  and 
which  is  intimated  by  Zvnep  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  12,  he  would  have  naturally  filled  out  the 
sentence  by  adding,  at  the  end  of  this  verse,  <fivmv  nai  di  1*6*  ar0p«irov  jj  £«*»j  el?  r6v  kov^ov  [elr 
nirtat  atBpmwovs}  ec^nXtfe,  comp.  vers.  17,  18.  But  he  suspends  his  apodotis  here,  for  the  sake  of 
elucidating  and  confirming  what  he  hsd  already  said.  This  confirmation  is  made  by  the  verses 
now  under  consideration ;  as  the  7"?  confirnuaUis  with  which  they  are  introduced,  very  clearly 
shows.  What  has  he  said  ?  That  aU  have  sinned,  and  that  all  are  under  sentence  of  death. 
How  is  this  elucidated  and  confirmed  ?  By  taking  a  case  in  respect  to  which  one  might  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  prove  that  men  arc  sinners,  since  the  apostle  himself 
bad  already  explicitly  declared  it  to  be  the  law  which  occasions  punishment :  for  where  there  is 
no  law,  there  is  no  transgression,  lv.  1 5.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  which  might  easily  arise,  he  avers 
that  men  were  sinners  ikpapria  %v  i„  Kwrfiu)  before  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  law;  although  they 
are  not  themselves  prone  to  acknowledge  their  guilt  in  such  circumstances,  or  they  make  but 
little  account  of  it.  Tet  it  is  a  fact  that  they  were  sinners,  and  that  death  therefore  prevailed 
over  them  all,  even  all  who  had  not  sinned  against  revealed  law  as  Adam  did. 

Such  I  take  to  be  the  coqflrmation  of  what  was  asserted  at  the  close  of  ver.  12.  To  explain 
and  establish  this  exegesis,  is  of  course  the  next  object  of  attention. 

m hyj>*  »©>©u  until  the  law;  i,  e,y  the  law  of  Moses,  as  ver.  14 
plainly  leads  us  to  construe  it.  Some  commentators  (Origen,  Chry- 
sostom,  Erasmus,  Coppe,  and  others)  construe  a^/  yo>ov  not  as 
designating  the  commencement  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  but  as  extend- 
ing through  the  whole  period  of  it.  In  defence  of  such  an  interpre- 
tation, we  are  referred  to  a%p  in  Acts  Hi.  21,  and  its  synonyme  i«c 
av  in  Acts  ii.  35.  Gen.  xxviii.  15,  &c.  That  these  words  are  some- 
times employed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  indicate  a  cessation  of  any 
thing  that. is,  or  is  done,  at  the  time  which  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  &x£t  or  &>fc  is  true.  In  other  words,  the  terminus  ad  quern  does 
not  limit  the  thing  affirmed  universally ;  it  only  expresses  a  limit  for 
a  certain  purpose.  For  example :  in  Acts  iii.  21  it  is  said,  that '  the 
heavens  must  receive  Jesus  &%gi  x&*vuv  aftoxaraarafftcog  iravTtav,  until  the 
restoration  of  all  things ;  by  which  is  not  meant,  that  he  is  no  longer 
to  dwell  in  heaven,  but  that  he  will  certainly  dwell  there  until  the 
time  specified.  In  like  manner  ayji,  it  is  said,  may  here  admit  the 
whole  time  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  be  included. 
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But  whatever  may  be  true  in  regard  to  the  possible  meaning  of 
&XS*  in  some  cases,  ver.  14  clearly  shows  that  here  it  means  only 
until  the  commencement  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  u  e.7  the  time  when 
these  laws  were  given. 

•<  But  how  can  this  be?  Was  sin  in  the  world  no  longer  than  until 
that  period?  Did  it  cease  when  the  law  was  introduced?  This  would 
be  a  direct  contradiction  of  ver.  20,  and  of  many  other  passages.9 
The  answer  is  brief.  It  is  no  part  of  the  apostle's  object,  to  aver  that 
sin  did  not  exist  after  this  period ;  but  to  declare  that  it  existed  before 
it.  What  he  had  already  said,  once  and  again,  necessarily  involved 
the  idea,  that  where  law  was  there  sin  was.  But  he  had  also  said, 
that  "  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression,"  iv.  1 5.  Now 
some  of  his  readers  might  suggest,  and  this  not  unnaturally ;  l  Since 
you  say  that  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression,  how 
then  were  men  sinners  before  the  law  was  given  V  I  allow  that  no 
intelligent  and  candid  man  could  have  good  ground  to  put  such  a 
question,  after  all  which  the  apostle  had  already  said  on  this  subject. 
But  surely  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  Paul  had  to  do  only  with 
men  of  this  character.  The  objections  answered  throughout  the 
epistle  show  a  state  of  things  quite  different  from  this. 

To  the  question  as  above  suggested,  then,  I  suppose  the  apostle  to 
answer  in  our  verse.  '  Sin,'  says  he,  l  was  in  the  world  until  the 
law  of  Moses,  t.  i.,'men  were  sinners  between  the  time  of  Adam  and 
Moses,  for  death  reigned  during  all  this  period,'  ver.  13.  In  other 
words ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  law  expressly  re- 
vealed, in  order  that  men  should  be  sinners ;  for  "  the  heathen  who 
have  no  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves,"  ii.  14. 

That  a/xagr/a  here  means  something  different  from  original  sin,  or 
imputed  sin,  seems  to  be  clear  from  the  reference  which  the  apostle 
tacitly  makes  to  a  law  of  nature  that  had  been  transgressed.  A 
revealed  law  there  was  not  for  men  in  general,  antecedently  to  the 
time  of  Moses ;  yet  men  were  sinners.  How  ?  By  sinning  against 
the  law  "  written  on  their  hearts"  (ii.  15)  ;  and  sinning  in  despite 
of  the  penalty  of  death,  i.  32.  But  if  such  was  their  sin,  it  was 
actual  sin,  not  merely  imputed  guilt. 

Very  different  views  of  a^agr/a  here,  however,  are  entertained  by 
some,  who  state  the  whole  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  in  the  following 
manner :  viz.,  '  Men's  own  sins  were  not  imputed  to  them  on  the 
ground  of  their  transgressing  any  law,  until  the  law  of  Moses  was 
given  ;  yet  they  were  counted  sinners  (a/xagr/a  fy  iv  xfopy);  conse- 
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quently,  it  must  have  been  by  reason  of  Adam's  sin  being  imputed 
to  them,  inasmuch  as  their  own  offences  were  not  imputed.' 

Although  this  mode  of  exegesis  is  supported  by  names  of  high 
respectability,  I  cannot  accede  to  it  for  the  following  reasons  :  1.  To 
aver  that  men's  own  sins  were  not  imputed  to  them  by  God  (so  they 
construe  d/*agWa  ds  ovx  tXXoycfra/  (in  ovrog  v6fiov)y  is  directly  to  contradict 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Old  Testament  history  and  declarations ;  and 
also  what  Paul  has,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  asserted  in  the 
preceding  part  of  his  epistle.  As  evidence  in  favour  of  the  first 
assertion  I  appeal  to  the  case  of  Cain ;  of  the  antediluvians  who 
j,erished  in  the  flood ;  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha ;  and  to  all  the 
declarations  of  divine  displeasure  made  against  the  actual  thoughts 
and  deeds  of  the  wicked,  not  against  their  original  or  imputed  sin. 
In  respect  to  the  second,  I  appeal  to  the  whole  of  what  Paul  has  said 
in  Bom.i.  19—32.  ii  12,  14,  15.  iii.  9,  19,  23,  25.  All  these 
charges  are  made  against  actual  sins ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  apostle  means  here  to  say,  that  those  who  are  &vo/uun  (without 
revelation),  are,  or  ever  have  been,  counted  by  God  as  being  without 
sin,  actual  sin ;  for  both  &v  opo  t  and  l  v v o /i  o  /,  according  to  Paul, 
are  all  under  sin,  under  actual  sin.  To  admit  the  contrary, 
would  be  to  overturn  the  very  foundation  the  apostle  had  taken  so 
much  pains  to  lay,  in  chapters  i. — iii.,  in  order  to  make  the  conclu- 
sion entirely  evident  and  unavoidable,  that  all  men  need  gratuitous 
justification. 

2.  To  aver  that  men's  sins  are  not  imputed  to  them,  when  they 
do  not  live  under  a  revealed  law,  would  be  to  contradict  what  the 
immediate  eontext  itself  must  be  considered  as  asserting.  Who  are 
those  that  have  not  sinned  after  the  manner  of  Adam  ?  The  answer 
of  those  whom  I  am  now  opposing,  is :  i  They  are  those,  who  have 
only  original  sin  or  imputed  sin  charged  to  their  account.'  But  then 
I  find  great  difficulty  in  this  answer.  By  the  supposition  of  many 
who  make  it,  Adam's  first  sin  does  become  really  and  truly  that  of 
all  his  posterity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  propagated  to  them  in  the  way  of 
natural  generation.  Yea,  Augustine,  Pres.  Edwards,  and  many 
others,  maintain  a  real  physical  unity  of  Adam  with  all  his  posterity; 
and  hence  they  derive  to  all  his  posterity  a  participation  in  his  tin. 
But  if  his  sin  be  theirs  in  any  proper  sense,  i.  e.y  be  really  theirs  by 
such  a  unity  as  is  asserted ;  or  even  if  it  be  theirs  by  mere  imputation 
without  this ;  then  how  is  it  that  the  sin  of  the  avo/tioi  is  (as  Paul 
asserts)  not  like  that  of  Adam  ?     How  can  it  be  unlike  it,  when  it 
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is  the  very  same ;  either  the  very  same  in  reality  (as  Augustine  and 
his  followers  hold),  or  the  very  same  putativelyy  as  others  suppose  ? 
But, 

3.  There  is  another  difficulty.  How  can  the  sins  of  Adam  be  here 
asserted  to  be  imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  and  yet  their  own  personal 
sins  be  not  at  all  reckoned  ?  By  the  exegesis  of  those  whose  opinion 
I  am  now  endeavouring  to  controvert,  Paul  is  made  to  say,  that  God 
did  not  count  to  men  their  own  personal  and  actual  sins,  t.  e.  to  those 
who  lived  before  the  Mosaic  law.  By  a  parity  of  reason,  then,  the 
Gentiles  at  all  times  and  every  where,  who  are  &wfM§9  are  freed  from 
the  imputation  of  their  own  transgressions ;  which  would  directly 
contradict  the  declarations  of  Paul. 

From  this  conclusion,  however,  Schott  and  Tholuck,  who  defend 
for  substance  the  exegesis  which  I  am  calling  in  question,  do  in  some 
measure  revolt,  and  say  to  ©ux  sXkoytfr*  must  be  assigned  only  a  com- 
parative sense ;  that  although  the  guilt  of  men  who  sinned  against 
the  law  of  nature,  was  not  taken  away  absolutely,  yet  their  account" 
ability  for  it  was  in  a  good  measure  superseded.  To  illustrate  this, 
Tholuck  refers  us  to  avoxfi  in  Rom.  iii.  26,  and  to  i»ci^«v  •  0«a'c  in 
Acts  xvii.  30.  Both  of  these  instances,  however,  relate  to  deferring 
punishment,  not  to  a  remission  of  accountability ;  comp.  2  Pet.  iii. 
8,  9.  Such  a  remission  of  punishment  would  directly  contradict 
what  Paul  has  fully  and  strongly  asserted,  in  Bom.  ii.  6 — 16. 

And  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  say,  that  men  who  were  aw/to/,  were 
in  a  comparative  sense  not  accountable  to  God  for  their  own  personal 
sins  ?  This  can  mean  neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  they  were 
accountable  in  some  degree,  although  not  as  highly  so  as  those  who 
were  Impou  But  accountability  being  admitted  (how  can  it  bo 
denied  after  reading  Rom.  ii.  6 — 16  ?),  then  the  argument  is  marred 
which  those  whom  I  am  opposing  deduce  from  the  verses  in  question* 
They  make  these  verses  to  say,  that '  the  £*«/*•/  are  not  accountable 
for  their  own  sins ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  still  treated  as  sinners, 
it  must  be  because  of  imputed  sin  only.'  But  while  we  admit  account* 
ability  in  some  degree  for  the  sins  of  the  avo/a©/,  it  forecloses  such  an 
argument  from  the  passage ;  for  it  leaves  it  fully  liable  to  the  follow- 
ing construction,  viz.,  'Although  men  were  held  less  accountable 
and  criminal,  who  lived  before  the  Mosaic  law,  than  those  who  lived 
under  this  law,  yet  that  they  were  still  sinners,  and  were  regarded  as 
such,  is  true  ;  for  all  were  subjected  to  death.'  That  they  were  sinners 
in  their  own  person,  or  actual  offenders  in  a  way  different  from  that 
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of  Adam,  is  clear  from  what  is  said  in  ver.  14  respecting  them.  How 
then  can  Adam's  sin  be  here  asserted  to  be  theirs,  and,  by  implica- 
tion, to  be  the  only  sin  for  which  death  came  upon  them  ? 

In  such  an  interpretation,  moreover,  as  that  which  I  am  now  con- 
sidering, a  very  different  sense  is  given  to  iWoytfro  from  that  which 
it  will  here  consistently  bear ;  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

Reichc  states  the  argument  thus :  '  Positive  punishment  (like 
death)  can  be  inflicted  only  for  breach  of  positive  law.  Now  no 
positive  law  threatening  death,  except  in  the  case  of  Adam,  was 
given  before  the  Mosaic  law.  Therefore  all  men  who  died  during 
this  interval,  must  have  died  by  reason  of  punishment  threatened  to 
Adam  being  extended  to  them.*  And  in  consonance  with  this  view 
he  construes  vers.  13,  14,  in  general ;  although  he  seems  to  me  far 
from  maintaining  consistency.  To  this  statement  we  may  easily 
reply,  and  say  (I)  That  the  major  proposition  directly  contradicts 
what  the  apostle  has  said  in  Rom.  i.  32.  ii.  14,  15.  iii.  19.  The 
apostle  plainly  makes  no  other  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile, 
than  what  is  made  by  the  respective  degree  of  light  which  each 
enjoyed.  The  Jew  is  the  more  guilty,  because  he  enjoyed  better 
advantages  and  abused  them.  But  all,  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  he 
pronounces  to  be  afro/  Savdrou  and  vvrofaxoi  rf>  0« p.  How  then  can  we 
assume  that  death  is  not  threatened  to  any,  except  in  consequence  of 
a  positive,  t.  e.,  a  revealed  law?  It  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  apostle's 
argument  and  of  his  explicit  and  repeated  declarations.  In  Rom.  v. 
14,  moreover,  Paul  directly  asserts  that  the  penalty  of  death  was 
incurred  by  those  who  had  not  sinned  in  the  manner  of  Adam,  i.  *., 
against  express  and  positive  precept.  But  Reiche  makes  the  apostle 
here  to  mean,  that  they  suffered  on  account  of  Adam's  transgression 
and  not  their  own ;  although  he  had  just  before  strongly  contended 
that  vrdvng  igpagrw  must  have  an  active  sense,  and  mean  that  all  had 
voluntarily  and  in  fact  sinned.  (2)  The  minor  proposition  is  equally 
untrue,  in  respect  to  its  real  and  essential  meaning ;  for  of  what  im- 
portance is  it,  whether  the  law  was  positive  or  natural,  so  long  as  the 
declarations  in  Rom.  i.  32.  ii.  14,  15.  iii.  19,  and  the  like  remain  ? 
How  shall  we  admit  positions  which  the  apostle  himself  expressly 
contradicts  ?  (3)  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  conclusion  from  such 
premises  must  be  erroneous,  viz.,  'That  all  men  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
died  merely  because  of  the  penalty  threatened  to  Adam,  and  not  by 
reason  of  their  own  sins.'  The  reader  will  observe,  that  I  do  not 
here  deny  that  in  some  sense  the  doctrine  of  this  conclusion  may  be 
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true ;  but  only  that  in  the  sense  alleged  it  cannot  possibly  be  made 
out  satisfactorily  from  such  premises.  Of  course  the  exegesis  of  vers. 
13, 14  by  Reiche,  which  is  made  in  general  to  conform  to  such  views, 
must  be  very  questionable. 

Reiche  himself  earnestly  remonstrates  against  the  sentiment  of 
Tholuck  here,  viz.,  that i  death  came  upon  men  living  between  Adam 
and  Moses,  because  of  the  vitiositas  of  which  they  partook,  and  which 
they  derived  from  Adam.'  He  asks  in  the  way  of  remonstrance : 
'  Where  is  there  one  word  here  which  says  that  death  was  the  con- 
sequence of  a  sin  inherited  from  Adam,  and  how  is  this  here  shown? 
But  how  much  does  he  relieve  the  difficulty,  by  making  death  come 
upon  all  men  without  any  other  reason  than  that  it  does  comet 
According  to  him,  Adam  set  it  in  motion,  and  it  kept  on,  from  the 
momentum  which  he  gave  it,  down  to  the  time  of  Moses,  irrespective 
of  sin  either  original  or  actual? 

After  all,  this  very  limitation  of  the  period,  viz.,  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  lies  hard  against  the  usual  modes  of  exegesis  here,  which 
represent  the  apostle  as  labouring  to  show,  not  that  men  sinned  and 
therefore  perished  (as  he  had  just  asserted  in  ver.  12),  but  that  they 
perished  merely  because  of  their  relation  to  Adam,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  propagated  vitiosity,  or  else  without  any  specific  assignable 
reason,  as  Reiche  avers.  Why  should  the  apostle  stop  within  these 
narrow  limits  ?  When  the  Mosaic  Law  was  given,  was  it  given  to 
all  men,  or  only  to  about  three  millions  out  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
millions  of  our  race  ?  Even  from  that  time  down  to  the  present 
moment,  has  not  immeasurably  the  greater  portion  of  the  human  race 
been  destitute  of  any  revelation  ?  How  does  their  case  differ,  then, 
from  that  of  those  between  Adam  and  Moses  ?  Not  at  all,  so  far  as 
we  can  see.  Why  then  should  the  apostle  confine  his  assertion 
merely  to  those  between  Adam  and  Moses  ?  If  his  object  be  the 
generalone  supposed  by  the  commentators  in  question,  no  good  reason 
can  be  given  for  such  a  procedure. 

Indeed,  such  a  method  of  illustration  makes  verses  13,  14,  inap- 
posite, in  case  we  allow  that  'jrdvng  v^fia^rov  means,  that  all  men  did  of 
themselves  sin.  The  ya.%  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  14  shows,  that 
what  follows  is  designed  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  had  just  been 
asserted ;  and  this  is  not  that  all  men  die  because  of  inherited  viti- 
.  osity,  but  became  all  have  sinned.  How  Reiche  then  could  strenu- 
ously defend  this  latter  sentiment,  and  yet  interpret  verses  13,  Has 
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he  has  done,  I  am  unable  to  see.     It  appears  plainly  to  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  laws  of  philology  and  the  nature  of  the  case. 

I  must  regard  the  apostle  then  as  designing,  in  verses  14,  15,  to* 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  proposition  that  'all  men  have  sinned  and 
perished,'  by  the  introduction  of  a  case  that  might  be  deemed  doubtful 
by  some  of  his  readers,  or  be  called  in  question.  If  he  could  show 
that  no  valid  objection  could  be  made  to  this,  he  of  course  might  take 
it  for  granted  that  no  objection  would  be  made  to  the  plainer  parts 
of  his  position.  And  I  regard  him  as  referring  to  the  period  between 
Adam  and  Moses,  because  it  presented  an  obvious  and  striking  case 
adapted  to  his  purpose.  But  if  his  object  was  to  establish  the  pro- 
position, that  all  men  without  revelation  have  died  because  of  inherited 
corruption,  or  died  merely  because  Adam  introduced  a  fatal  disease 
(as  Reiche  maintains),  why  should  he  make  such  a  limitation  ?  Or 
rather,  we  may  well  ask,  why  should  he  make  any  limitation  at  all? 
We  may  well  ask  also :  i  Whether,  on  the  ground  of  the  common 
theory,  those  who  have  a  revelation  do  not  partake  of  original  sin  as 
well  as  others?  Whether  they  do  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
Adam  as  others?  And  if  so,  we  may  again  inquire :  What  can  be 
the  object  of  Paul  in  limiting  his  remarks  to  those  who  lived  between 
Adam  and  Moses  ?  It  cannot  be,  then,  that  his  design  here  is,  to 
prove  the  connection  between  imputed  sin  and  death  (as  so  many 
have  assumed);  for  that  connection  is  the  same,  if  it  exist  at  all,  in 
all  ages,  nations,  and  circumstances ;  and  one  portion  of  time  would 
be  just  as  apposite  as  another  to  establish  it,  inasmuch  as  the  deve- 
lopment is  represented  to  be  uniform  and  constant.  There  was  no 
more  reason,  surely,  for  Paul's  readers  to  doubt  of  imputed  sin  between 
Adam  and  Moses,  than  there  was  to  doubt  of  it  between  Moses  and 
Paul ;  nay,  in  some  respects  there  was  less,  inasmuch  as  the  evils 
suffered  during  the  former  period  were  very  great,  and  yet  the  actual 
sins  were  less,  because  there  was  less  light.  One  might  more  naturally 
be  inclined,  then,  in  such  a  case  to  admit  imputed  sin,  than  in  the 
case  of  men  under  the  law.  Yet,  if  the  more  usual  exegesis  be  true, 
the  apostle  has  selected  the  former  period  as  the  very  one  about  which 
he  expected  there  would  be  the  most  doubt.  Can  this  be  so?  The 
nature  of  the  case  would  seem  to  decide  in  the  negative. 

But  suppose  now  the  question  to  be,  as  I  have  stated,  whether  men 
can  sin  and  perish  without  law  (a  question  very  naturally  raised  after 
Paul's  declaration  in  iv.  15);  then  the  period  which  Paul  has  selected 
for  his  purpose,  is  altogether  apposite  and  striking.    For  this  very 
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reason  we  may  well  suppose  he  chose  it.  On  every  3ide  difficulties 
start  up  against  the  other  view — difficulties  philological  and  theolo- 
gical—difficulties arising  from  incongruity,  ineptness,  and  contradic- 
tion of  previously  avowed  sentiment  and  the  nature  of  accountability. 
That  the  sinning  of  men  had  a  connection  with  the  offence  of  Adam, 
and  that  this  was  in  some  way  the  cause  or  occasion  of  their  sinning, 
is  what  (as  I  have  before  stated)  I  do  not  doubt  the  apostle  here 
admits.  But  as  he  has  asserted  in  verse  12  that  death  passed  on  ally 
because  all  sinned,  so  here  he  confirms  what  ho  has  said;  as  the 
y&l  plainly  shows. 

If  one  asks,  as  Beiche  does,  why  we  should  suppose  the  apostle 
here  to  assert  again  what  he  had  so  often  asserted  before,  viz.,  that 
all  men  are  sinners,  the  answer  is  easy.  The  subject  here  comes  up 
in  a  new  light,  viz.,  the  connection  between  deaVi  and  sin.  It  is 
therefore  a  new  and  forcible  addition  to  the  arguments  already  em- 
ployed. That  death  is  universal,  cannot  be  denied ;  at  least  this  is 
certain  in  regard  to  the  death  of  the  body ;  and  that  the  apostle  has 
this  part  of  the  penalty  against  sin  here  particularly  in  his  eye,  will 
hardly  be  doubted,  because  it  is  of  so  plain  and  palpable  a  nature 
that  none  can  deny  the  truth  of  his  allegation.  Yet  this  does  not 
oblige  us  to  suppose  that  other  parts  of  the  penalty  are  designedly 
excluded,  because  this  plain  and  palpable  part  of  it  is  here  specifi- 
cally made  prominent.  By  no  means.  If  then  death  is  universal,  does 
it  not  follow  that  the  cause  of  it,  L  e.,  sin,  is  universal  too?  Of  course 
the  argument  relates  to  all  who  can  and  do  sin,  and  thus  come  under 
the  penalty  in  question.  Thus  both  the  guilt  and  misery  of  our  race 
are  here  brought  into  the  account,  and  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
grace  and  salvation  of  the  gospel ;  and  thus  the  contrast  designed  to 
be  made  by  the  whole  representation  is  greatly  heightened.  But  put 
the  case,  that  no  proper  sin  of  Adam's  posterity  is  here  in  question, 
as  Beiche  maintains ;  or  that  only  imputed  sin  is  in  question ;  then 
what  folio \V8?  Surely  that  Christ  delivers  us  from  no  sin,  or  from 
only  imputed  sin  and  the  death  which  that  brings ;  but  nothing  fur- 
ther; at  least  nothing  further  can  here  be  made  out  from  the  words 
of  the  apostle,  on  their  ground  of  interpretation.  Yet  in  ver.  16  Paul 
asserts,  that  our  deliverance  is  from  xoWZv  <ra£ourrufidro*v :  which 
disproves  entirely  that  mode  of  exegesis,  which  confines  apagrfa  here 
to  imputed  sin  or  to  mere  vitiositas. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  supposition  of  men's  own  personal  sins 
not  being  reckoned  to  them,  while  they  are  considered  as  perishing 
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for  ever  by  the  mere  imputation  of  another's  Bin,  is  a  position  so  revolt- 
ing with  respect  to  the  justice,  and  goodness,  and  impartiality  of  the 
sovereign  Judge,  "  who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works?  that  it  should  not  be  made  out  from  constructive  evidence ; 
it  requires  most  ample  and  satisfactory  evidence  and  argument  to 
support  it 

The  phrase  ay^i  vo>ou  &fiagrfct  %v  h  xStpy,  appears  on  the  whole, 
then,  to  be  only  an  affirmation  respecting  a  particular  class  of  men 
(whom  some  might  think  it  difficult  to  prove  to  be  sinners),  of  some- 
thing which  in  the  preceding  clause  had  been  affirmed  of  all  men, 
xdvng  jj/uzfrov.  I  must  consider  it  as  illustrating  and  confirming 
this  latter  expression,  by  showing  that  even  that  class  of  men  arc 
sinners,  whom  one  might  be  prone  to  exempt  from  such  a  charge  * 
and  especially  so,  after  what 'the  apostle  had  just  said  in  iv.  15.  Any 
other  mode  of  expounding  this  makes  the  yag  irrelative  and  out  of 
place,  when  it  is  once  admitted  that  irdvrsg  wagrov  affirms  the  proper 
sin  of  Adam's  posterity.  And  to  construe  verses  13,  14  as  having 
relation  only  to  imputed  sin,  comes  virtually  to  the  representation  of 
Christ's  death  as  a  salvation  only  from  imputed  sin ;  which  would 
amount  to  a  virtual  contradiction  of  ver.  16. 

€  Aftagr/a  bt  .  ...  tqctou,  although  sin  is  not  made  account  of  where 
there  is  no  law;  an  expression  which  has  given  occasion  to  great  per- 
plexity and  difficulty.  This  has  arisen,  however,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  construing  cXXoysfra/.as  though  it  were  connected  with  0«o'?,  as 
the  agent  by  whom  the  counting  or  imputing  is  to  be  done.  The 
difficulties  of  such  an  interpretation  have  already  been  stated,  in  the 
considerations  presented  above.  Bretschneider  (Dogmatik.  II.  49. 
edit.  3)  seems  to  have  suggested  the  true  solution  of  the  phraseology; 
"  *  JtXXaysfra/  is  not  imputatur  a  Deo,  but  refertur  ab  hominibus  ad 
peccataj  i.  <\,  habetur,  agnoscitur  peccatumP  The  like  views  did 
Calvin  and  Luther  entertain  relative  to  the  expression.  The  former 
says,  that  [homines]  sibi  nihil  imputarent  in  peccatum,  nisi  [lege] 
coacti  .  .  .  sine  legis  stimulis  in  socordiam  se  demergunt ;  i.  e.,  'men 
do  not  count  themselves  as  sinners,  and  are  not  alarmed  for  their 
guilt,  unless  the  law  first  excites  and  quickens  their  consciences.'  So 
Luther  renders  iWoysTtou  by  achten,  to  regard,  to  have  respect  to. 
To  the  like  purpose  Heumann,  Camcrarius,Photius  (in  CEcuinenius), 
Schoettgen,  Koppe.  The  words  of  Photius  deserve  to  be  recited. 
w  When  [the  apostle]  says  *  p'  ci  vavng  tjjtiagrov,  lest  some  one  should 
reply  and  ask :  *  How  then  could  men  sin  where  there  was  no  law? 
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For  thou  thyself  hast  said  above,  that  where  there  is  no  law  there 
is  no  transgression ;  and  if  no   transgression,   then  surely  no  sin. 
How  then  could  death  pass  upon  all  men,  because  all  have  sinned  t 
Lest  therefore  some  one  might  make  such  an  objection,  Paul  antici- 
pates and  solves  the  doubt,  and  says  on  rv  xai  vgb  r©D  vSpov ;  for  sin 
was  committed,  and  what  is  committed  must  have  an  existence."  To 
which  remarks  of  Photius,  (Ecumenius  after  citing  them  adds:  "See 
the  exactness  of  the  apostle.     That  we  might  not  think  ourselves  to 
be  wronged  because  we  die  on  account  of  another,  he  says  apagria 
jjv  h  xoa/Kfi  although  it  was  disregarded  («/  xalpii  i7.oyfyro) ;  therefore 
we  die  not  only  because  of  Adam,  but  also  because  of  sin."     Tho- 
luck  says,  that  'to  construe  iXXo/e/ira/  in  such  a  way,  is  doing  violence 
to  the  word ;'  but  he  acknowledges  very  frankly  on  a  preceding  page, 
that  'nothing  can  be  objected  to  such  an  interpretation  as  that  of 
Photius  on  the  score  of  language ;  and  that  the  thought  itself  is  not 
foreign  to  the  circle  of  Pauline  ideas/     Surely  when  sXXoysfirow  is 
rendered  (as  by  Bretschneider)  habetur,  imputatur  [ut  peccatum] 
ab  hominibus,  this  is  no  more  a  departure  from  the  meaning  of  «XX»- 
ysrrai,  than  to  render  it  imputatur  a  Deo.     Whether  e$6g  or  ar0fft/«' 
is  to  be  understood  here,  must  be  decided  of  course  by  the  nature  of 
the  sentiment.     And  as  to  jXXoysfra/,  why  should  attributing  to  it  the 
sense   of  regarding,  accounting,  esteeming,  &c,  be  called  strange  ? 
inasmuch  as  this  word  accords  as  to  both  sense  and  origin  altogether 
with  Xo/z^o/xa/,  which  often  occurs  with  such  a  meaning  ;  e.  g.,  Acts 
xix.  27.     Rom.  ii.  26.  vi.  11.  viii.  36.  ix.  8.  xiv.   14.  1  Cor.  iv.  1 
2  Cor.  x.  2.  xi.  5,  et  saepe.     So  *&?},  Qen.  xxxi.  15.  1  Sam.  i.  13. 
Job  xli.  27  (19).     The  ellipses  after  fXXoytfra/  may  be  supplied  by 
tig  afiagriav  orwfia^r/o,  both  methods  of  construction  being  common 
after  Xoy/gqpo/,  as  any  one  may  see  by  consulting  the  above  instances. 
That    iXXoyew  occurs   (Philem.  ver.  18)  in  the  sense  of  impute,  is 
no  more  a  reason  why  it  should  have  that  particular  meaning  in 
the  verse  before  us,  than  it  is  that  Xoyifypat  should  always  have 
the  sense  of  impute,  because,  as  we  readily  concede,  it  often  means 
to  impute ;  but  we  know  also,  that  oftener  still  it  means  to  compute, 
to  regard,  to  make  account  of.     And  even  in  Phil,  verse  18,  the 
sense  is  altogether  good  when  we  translate  rovro  fioi  ixxtyw,  reckon 
that  to  me,  or  put  that  to  my  account ;  which  conveys  exactly  the 
idea  intended,  viz.,  that  the  writerwould  be  responsible  for  the  wrong 
done  by  Onesimus. 

"  What  views,"  exclaims  Glockler  in  his  recent  Commentary, 
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u  must  men  have  of  God,  in  order  to  say  that  sin  is  not  reckoned 
by  him  ?  Can  God  regard  it  as  a  trifle,  and  unworthy  of  notice  ? 
It  is  erroneous  interpretation,  which  has  led  men  to  explain  iXkoytfrat 
in  a  way  so  contrary  to  its  meaning  here  and  to  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  men  only  who  hold  or  can  hold  sin  as  not  worthy  to 
be  made  account  of.9  Indeed  it  must  be  conceded,  that  the  explan- 
ation which  he  rejects  contains  something  very  opposite  to  the  tenor 
of  Paul's  reasoning  in  Rom.  i. — iii 

That  the  sentiment  derived  from  such  an  exegesis  as  that  which  I 
have  adopted,  is  not  foreign  to  the  writings  of  Paul,  is  quite  clear 
from  comparing  Rom.  vii.  7 — 11  and  iii.  20.  In  the  former  of  these 
passages,  the  law  is  represented  as  greatly  exciting  and  aggravating 
the  unholy  desires  of  the  carnal  heart  by  its  restraints  and  disclo- 
sures ;  so  that  a  without  the  law  sin  is  death,"  t.  «.,  it  is  little  esti- 
mated and  felt.  In  the  latter,  Paul  declares  that  "  by  the  law  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin."  How  well  this  accords  with  apapria  hi  oi>%  JXX«- 
yihcti  pjj  ovrot  vtjiov,  needs  hardly  to  be  suggested. 

I  admit  that  a  modified  sense  of  the  expression  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  true  one,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  so  absolute  as  to 
convey  the  idea  that  no  sense  of  sin  existed  among  the  heathen  in 
any  measure;  for  this  would  contradict  fact,  and  contradict  what  Paul 
say  8  in  chap.  ii.  14, 15.  But  then  the  modification  is  of  just  the  same 
nature  as  is  to  be  received  in  respect  to  Rom.  vii.  7 — 11,  iii.  30,  and 
also  of  John  xv.  22 — 24,  where  the  Saviour  says,  that  if  he  had  not 
come  and  spoken  to  the  Jews,  "  they  would  not  have  had  sin."  But 
the  sense  of  tMoytfro,  as  maintained  by  Tholuck  and  others,  t.  e.,  a 
modified  sense  in  respect  to  the  account  which  God  makes  of  sin, 
does  not  answer  the  purpose  at  all  for  which  it  is  intended  by  them. 
If  God  made  any  account  of  men's  own  sins  before  the  law,  then 
imputed  sin  is  not  the  only  thing  for  which  men  die.  Of  course  the 
argument  that  they  labour  to  establish,  is  given  up.  The  assertion 
considered  as  absolute, viz.,  that  God  made  no  account  at  all  of  men's 
own  sins,  who  were  not  under  the  law,  is  contradicted  by  all  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  epistle. 

Pres.  Edwards  has  given  the  verse  before  us  a  peculiar  turn :  "  For 
before  the  law  of  Moses  was  given,  mankind  were  all  looked  upon  by 
the  great  Judge  as  sinners,  by  corruption,  and  guilt  derived  from 
Adam's  violation  of  the  original  law  of  works ;  which  shows  that 
the  original  uoftenal  rule  of  righteousness  is  not  the  law  of  Moses; 
for  if  so,  there  would  hare  been  no  sin  imputed  before  that  was 
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given,  because  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law,"  (Orig. 
Sin,  p.  275.  Worces.  edit.).  He  supposes  that  the  main  design  of  the 
apostle  is  here  to  show,  that  the  Jews  could  not  claim  their  law  as 
the  only  criterion  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  Paul 
shows  that  men  were  condemned  on  account  of  imputed  sin,  before 
thfe  giving  of  the  law.  But  besides  the  forced  construction  which 
this  introduces,  it  also  obliges  us  to  bring  in  here  a  subject  of  consi- 
deration that  the  apostle  seems  for  the  present  to  have  dismissed  from 
his  mind,  viz.,  the  confident  reliance  of  the  Jews  on  their  law  and 
their  boasting  of  it*  In  order  to  make  out  the  interpretation  of  Ed- 
wards, it  must  be' shown  that  the  apostle  here  asserts  the  existence  of 
another  law  antecedent  to  that  of  Moses,  to  which  men  were  account- 
able. This  he  had  done  in  chap.  ii.  14,  15 ;  but  here  it  is  not  to  his 
purpose  to  repeat  it.  He  says  merely,  that  men  were  sinners  ante- 
cedently to  the  law  of  Moses,  although  in  a  state  of  nature  they 
made  but  little  account  of  sin  ;  they  were  sinners,  notwithstanding 
they  made  light  of  it ;  and  they  incurred  the  sentence  of  death, 
although  they  had  not,  like  Adam,  sinned  against  a  revealed  and 
express  law.  Now  this  goes  to  confirm  the  assertion  in  ver.  12,  viz., 
Tavreg  tijuagrov ;  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  show  that  a  part  of  mankind 
were  actually  under  sentence  of  death,  about  whom  doubts  might 
most  easily  arise.  And  as  it  seems  to  be  spoken  for  this  very  pur- 
pose, so  we  may  acquiesce  in  such  an  intrepretation  of  the  language 
as  shows  that  it  is  directly  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  writer. 
(14)  yw>!  ifiasiXiutfv  Mou<rc«s,  yet  or  nevertlieless'  death  reigned 
from  Adam  unto  Moses.  'aXXcc,  tamen,  attamen — 'EfiatfavtR,  reigned, 
means  teas  predominant,  exercised  uncontrolled  sway  or  power. 
The  writer  designs  by  this  word  to  express,  in  a  strong  manner,  the 
universal  dominion  of  death  among  men.  But  what  death?  The 
same,  I  would  answer,  as  before ;  but  still,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
believe,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  that  he  had  in  his  eye  here  a 
particular  part  of  what  is  comprehended  under  the  generic  term 
death ;  in  other  words,  that  temporal  death  was  the  special  object  to 
which  he  here  adverts.  The  reason,  as  before  stated,  for  this  is, 
that  temporal  death  is  a  palpable  part  of  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence, so  palpable  that  all  must  admit  it :  and  to  some  such  unde- 
niable evidence  does  the  writer  seem  to  appeal,  for  he  appears  to 
regard  what  he  states  as  a  thing  that  will  not  be  denied.  I  do  not 
look  upon  this  sense  of  Sawxroc  here  as  a  departure  from  the  preceding 
one,  in  any  important  respect ;  for  should  it  be  construed  as  referring 
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to  a  palpable  part  of  the  death  threatened,  this,  by  its  relations  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  same,  involves  or  implies  them  also.  So 
Tholuck,  Comp.  p.  187.  2  edit, 

Kal  s*3  .  .  .  'Add/a,  even  over  those  who  had  not  sinned  after  the 
similitude  of  Adarrts  transgression. 

A  part  of  the  text  itself  is  here  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some  Latin 
Codices,  also  Origen,  Cyril,  Rufin,  Tertullian,  Victorinus,  Sedulius, 
and  Ambrosiaster,  omit  the  m  here.  Semler,  Mill,  and  6ome  others, 
have  done  the  same.  But  nearly  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  (three 
only,  and  these  a  secunda  manu9  excepted),  the  Syriac  version,  the 
Vulgate,  and  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers,  e.  g.,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophilus,  Irenreus,  Je- 
rome, Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  others,  insert  it.  The  weight  of 
authority  on  the  side  of  inserting  it  seems,  therefore,  to  be  quite 
conclusive.  Moreover,  there  is  internal  evidence  of  its  genuineness. 
Toellner,  Koppe,  and  Schott,  have  well  remarked,  that  the  use  of 
xai  here  before  a^agrq<ravrac,  intimates  that  something  unusual  or 
unexpected  was  designed  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Accordingly 
while  one  would  expect  to  find  him  saying  simply  (which  would 
apparently  make  a  much  more  facile  and  seemingly  unexceptionable 
sense)  iPati}.evfft  .  .  .  •«•/  rev;  a/iagrfoavras,  we  find  him  saying, 
ffiaciXsuGt  .  .  .  xai  M  rws  /*%  apaori)<ra,vra$.  Besides  all  this,  the 
proof  that  all  have  sinned  requires  m;  otherwise,  those  who  had  no 
positive  precepts  might,  in  the  minds  of  some,  be  exempted.  But 
now,  those  who  have  sinned  like  Adam,  i.  e.,  against  positive  precept, 
and  those  who  have  sinned  against  the  internal  law,  make  up  the  all 
men. 

'B*i  .r(p  ofMUjjbari  is  like  the  Hebrew  n9?<J  (confdenter) ;  i.  e.9  a 
noun  with  a  preposition  is  employed  instead  of  an  adverb.  So  the 
Hebrew  &\*  '2?  TWT13,  Dan.  x.  16,  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint 
&i  ojtoitunc  v'/ou  avfyuKov.  In  all  respects  M  rfi  bputapari  is  equivalent 
to  quo/a? ;  so  that  opoiuc  rp  '  AbafL  craga/3avr/  would  express  the  sense; 
as  would  a<ftsrsg  'Ada/*  cragsj&j.  Comp.  ofioiufia,  in  Rom.  i.  23.  viii.  3. 
Phil.  ii.  7. 

As  to  the  sense  of  the  passage ;  by  mentioning  those  who  lived 
before  the  law  of  Moses  as  not  having  sinned  after  the  manner  of 
Adam,  there  is  a  plain  implication  that  those  who  lived  under  the 
law  did  sin  after  the  manner,  or  in  the  likeness  of  Adam.  But  the 
likeness  in  question  did  not  consist  in  this,  that  the  very  same  pre- 
cepts were  given  to  them  and  were  transgressed  by  them ;  it  con- 
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sisted  plainly  in  the  fact  that  they,  like  Adam,  had  positive  or  revealed 
precepts  as  the  rule  of  duty.  Consequently  those  who  sinned,  but 
yet  did  not  sin  in  the  like  way  (and  such  are  described  in  verses  13, 
14),  must  have  sinned  without  positive  revealed  precepts.  Such  are 
described  also  in  ii.  14,  15. 

Reiche  construes  this  assertion  as  having  respect  only  to  the  dif- 
ferent mode  of  punishment ;  viz.,  '  Adam  sinned  against  express 
precept  and  therefore  died;  but  his  posterity  die  without  having  so 
done.'  But  if  this  were  the  sentiment,  the  apostle  must  have  said, 
xal  exl  rovg  M  &To6av6rrag  .  .  .  rp  davarp  x.  r.  X. 

Origen,  Augustine,  Melancthon,  Beza,  Pres.  Edwards,  and  others, 
have  construed  the  clause  p$  afia^rrjaavrag  x.  r.  X.,  as  having  respect 
to  infants  only.  But  Calvin  rejects  this  interpretation:  "Malo  .  .  . 
interpretari  de  lis  qui  sine  lege  peccaverunt."  Nevertheless  he  thinks 
infants  may  be  included.  But  the  ground  of  this  is,  that  he  con- 
strues <rdvrt s  ij^afrov  and  aftacrfa  Jv  h  xCtpy  as  referring  to  the  sinning 
of  all  men  in  and  by  Adam.  The  remark  of  J.  A.  Turretin  is 
directly  to  the  point:  "Ex  scopo  apostoli  serieque  6ermonis  patet, 
hie  agi  etiam  de  adultis  omnibus  qui  ab  Adamo  usque  ad  Mosem 
vixerunt.  Etenim  si  de  solis  infantibus  age  ret  ur,  cur  intra  id  spati- 
ura  se  contineret,  quod  inter  Adamum  et  Mosem  fuit?  Nam  infan- 
tum omnium,  et  ante  et  post  legem,  eadem  est  ratio."  Accordingly, 
the  interpretation  of  Augustine  is  generally  rejected,  so  far  as  I 
know,  by  distinguished  critics  of  all  parties  at  the  present  day. 

I  am  aware  that  it  ha3  been  sometimes  alleged,  in  regard  to  fi^ 
afiagrfitfavras  x.  r.  X.,  that  the  dissimilitude  here  affirmed  consists  in 
the  fact  that  Adam  was  an  actual  sinner,  and  others  (to  whom  refer- 
ence is  here  made)  sinners  only  by  imputation.  But  such  an  inter- 
pretation has  been  shown  above,  as  it  seems  to  my  mind,  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  tenor  of  the  passage,  and  with  the  declarations  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  in  relation  to  this  subject.  How  can  it  be 
in  any  way  rendered  probable,  or  even  plausible,  that  men  from  the 
time  of  Adam  to  that  of  Moses  were  sinners  only  by  imputation  ? 
It  is  fairly  out  of  question.  An  attempt  to  establish  such  an  inter- 
pretation must  surely  fail.  For  if  such  an  imputation  be  made  out, 
by  virtue  of  the  unity  of  Adam's  posterity  with  himself  (and  this  is 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  asserted),  then  it  would  follow,  of  course, 
that  their  sin  is  not  different  from  his,  but  the  very  same ;  for  if 
they  were  in  him,  and  sinned  in  and  with  him,  surely  their  sin  is  not 
different  from,  but  the  same  with  his:  which  is  what  the  apostle  here 
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denies.  Or  if  his  sin  is  merely  imputed  to  them  without  their  actu- 
ally participating  at  all  in  it,  then  we  may  ask,  in  the  first  place, 
how  it  can  be  said  of  them  that  they  "  all  sinned  ?  "  And  secondly, 
if  it  be  said  that  they  sinned  in,  by,  and  through  Adam,  then,  so  far 
as  their  sin  is  concerned,  how  does  it  differ  from  his  ?  There  is  but 
one  act  of  sin  but  the  guilt  of  it  is  divided  among  countless  millions; 
or  if  this  statement  be  rejected,  then  the  alternative  must  be  taken, 
viz.,  that  the  guilt  of  it  is  multiplied  and  repeated  as  often  as  there 
are  individuals  belonging  to  the  human  race.  In  either  case  there 
remains  only  the  actual  sin  of  Adam,  and  so  far  as  this  belongs  to 
his  posterity  in  any  sense,  either  real  or  putative,  so  far  the  sin  is  not 
different  from  that  of  Adam,  but  the  same.  It  is  only  when  we  con- 
strue the  passage  as  referring  to  men's  own  personal  sins,  that  the 
difficulty  can  be  removed. 

rO;  tart  rwrog  rou  fiiWovros,  who  is  a  type  of  him  that  was  to  come. 
Twro;  signifies,  (1)  in  its  original  and  most  literal  acceptation,  an 
impress,  a  vote  or  mark  made  by  impression,  sculpture,  beating,  &c. ; 
inasmuch  as  it  comes  from  r'eTv*p  the  second  Perfect  of  rvrru.  In 
this  sense  it  is  employed  in  John  xx.  25.  Hence,  (2)  It  means  ex- 
ample, pattern,  model;  as  in  Acts  vii.  44.  Heb.  viii.  5.  Ex.  xxv. 
(where  the  Hebrew  has  ^Vp?).  (3)  It  means  example,  model,  in  a 
good  sense;  e.  g.,  Phil.  iii.  17.  1  Thess.  i.  7.  2  Thess.  iii.  9.  1  Tim.  iv. 
12.  Tit.  ii.  7.  1  Pet.  v.  3 ;  but  sometimes  an  example  fur  the  sake  of 
warning,  not  of  imitation,  as  in  1  Cor.  x.  6,  comp.  verse  11.  (4)  It 
means  image,  something  which  is  a  resemblance  of  some  other  thing 
supposed  or  real;  as  in  Acts  vii.  43.  Amos  v.  26  (Heb.  D7¥).  In 
this  last  sense,  t.  e.,  that  of  image  or  resemblance,  not  in  a  physical 
sense  but  in  a  causal  one  (if  I  may  so  speak),  is  Adam  called  a  iw©$ 
of  Christ.  The  appropriate  scriptural  sense  of  type  is,  a  person  or 
thing,  which  by  special  appointment  or  design  of  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence, is  intended  to  symbolize,  or  present  a  likeness  of  some  other 
and  future  person  or  thing.  I  understand  the  word  rvmg  in  such  a 
sense  here ;  t.  e.,  I  understand  it  as  implying,  that  it  was  by  special 
divine  arrangement  and  appointment,  that  Adam  was  made  in  par- 
ticular respects  to  present  an  antithetic  image  of  what  Christ  was 
tor  be. 

That  Christ  is  meant  by  rou  fiiXkwros,  is  clear  from  verse  15,  seq. 
where  he  is  by  name  brought  into  comparison  with  Adam,  The 
ellipsis  after  fiiXkovrog,  i.  e.,  the  noun  with  which  this  participle  agrees 
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by  implication,  seems  to  be  'Ada/*,  viz.,  the  second  Adam  or  *tf%aro$ 
fAdd&  as  he  is  called  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45. 

But  in  what  sense,  i.  e.9  how  far,  is  the  first  Adam  here  considered 
as  an  image  of  the  second.  A  question  of  no  small  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  by  the  answer  to  it  must,  in  no  small  measure,  our  views 
of  the  general  meaning  of  verses  12 — 19  be  regulated. 

An  answer  somewhat  in  detail,  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
be  inserted  here.  I  have  therefore  thrown  it  into  the  form  of  an 
Excursus,  which  the  reader  may  consult,  in  respect  to  the  illustration, 
and  support  of  the  following  sentiments,  which  contain  the  principal 
results  of  what  I  have  there  exhibited ;  viz. 

I.  The  rvxoi  asserted  of  Adam,  in  respect  to  Christ,  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  widest  and  fullest  sense  that  the  word  itself  might  be 
capable  of,  but  in  a  sense  which  has  many  important  limitations. 
For,  (1)  The  whole  is  contrast;  i,  e.9  the  ru*ro;  is  antithetic.  In  many 
cases,  a  rvxos  in  the  Old  Testament  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
avTirbxoc  in  the  New  Testament.  But  here,  the  whole  is  most  plainly 
antithetic ;  on  the  one  hand  are  the  evils  done  and  occasioned,  and 
on  the  other  are  the  good  done  and  the  blessings  procured.  (2)  The 
degree  or  measure  of  the  evils  occasioned  by  Adam,  is  not  the  point 
of  rbms  in  respect  to  Christ ;  for  this  measure  is  declared  to  be  for 
exceeded  by  the  blessings  which  Christ  has  procured;  "grace  super- 
abounds."  "  Many  offences  are  forgiven,"  ver.  16.  (3)  It  is  not  the 
person  of  Adam  as  such,  which  is  compared  with  the  person  of  Christ 
as  such,  in  order  to  point  out  any  personal  resemblances.  It  is  the 
acts  of  each  and  the  consequences  of  what  each  has  done,  that  are 
the  objects  of  a  comparison  by  the  apostle ;  it  is  the  sra^axojj  or 
vagdirrufia  and  xaraxgipa  of  Adam,  and  the  effects  of  the  same,  which 
are  compared  with  the  vxaxor)  and  dixalupa  of  Christ  and  the  effects 
of  these.  (4)  One  sin  of  one  individual,  viz.,  Adam,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  evil  to  all  men ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  sins  are  for- 
given on  account  of  one  individual,  viz.  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  seen  the  antithetic  nature  of  the  twos  here,  and  the 
points  of  dissimilitude  between  Adam  ar.d  Christ ;  let  us  now  see 
what  are  the  points  of  actual  similitude. 

II.  The  actual  and  principal  point  of  similitude  is,  that  each  indi- 
vidual respectively,  viz.,  Adam  and  Christ,  was  the  cause  or  occasion, 
in  consequence  of  what  he  did,  of  greatly  affecting  the  whole' human 
race ;  although  in  an  opposite  way.  Adam  introduced  sin  and  misery 
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into  the  world ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  all  men  are,  even  without 
their  own  concurrence,  subjected  to  many  evils  here ;  they  are  born 
entirely  destitute  of  a  disposition  to  holiness  ;  and  tlm  condition  and 
their  circumstances  render  it  certain  that  they  will  sin,  and  will  al- 
ways sin  IN  ALL  THEIR  ACTS  OP  A  MORAL  NATURE,  Until  their 
Itearts  are  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  of  course,  all  men  are 
born  in  a  state  in  which  they  are  greatly  exposed  to  the  second  death, 
or  death  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  and  in  which  this  death 
will  certainly  come  upon  them,  unless  there  be  an  interposition  of 
mercy  through  Christ.  On  the  other  hand;  Christ  introduced 
righteousness  or  justification,  and  all  the  blessings  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral which  are  connected  with  a  probationary  state  under  a  dispen- 
sation of  grace  and  with  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God.  A  multitude 
of  blessings,  such  as  the  day  and  means  of  grace,  the  common  boun- 
ties of  Providence,  the  forbearance  of  God  to  punish,  the  calls  and 
warnings  of  mercy,  the  proffers  of  pardon,  &c,  are  procured  by  Christ 
for  all  men  without  exception,  and  without  any  act  of  concurrence 
on  their  part;  while  the  higher  blessings  of  grace,  actual  pardon  and 
everlasting  life,  are  indeed  proffered  to  all,  but  are  actually  bestowed 
only  upon  those  who  repent  and  believe. 

In  this  way  we  see,  quite  plainly,  that  Adam  was  a  two;  of  Christ 
because  what  he  did  affected  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  without  any  concurrence  or  act  of  their  own;  it  brought 
upon  them  more  or  less  of  the  evils  threatened  to  sin,  and  put  them 
all  in  imminent  hazard  of  the  highest  measure  of  the  penalty,  even 
that  of  everlasting  death.  As  the  antithesis  of  this,  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  procuring  blessings  for  all  the  human  race,  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  without  any  concurrence  or  act  of  their  own ;  and  he 
has  also  procured .  by  his  blood,  and  proffers  fully  and  freely  to  all 
eternal  redemption  from  the  highest  evils  which  the  divine  law  would 
inflict  upon  sinners.  The  extent  of  the  influence  of  Adam,  is  there- 
fore a  proper  rwrog  of  that  of  Christ.  Each  of  these  individuals,  by 
what  he  did,  affected  our  whole  race  without  any  concurrence  of 
theirs,  to  a  certain  degree;  the  one  has  placed  them  in  a  condition, 
in  which  they  actually  suffer  many  evils,  and  in  which,  by  their  own 
voluntary  acts,  they  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  most  awful  of  all 
evils ;  the  other  has  actually  bestowed  many  and  important  blessings 
on  all  without  exception,  and  proffers  to  all  the  opportunity  to  secure 
the  greatest  of  all  blessings.  Here  then  is  antithetic  rvrng  of  the  like 
extent,  in  both  cases. 
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The  superabounding  of  gospel  grace,  which  is  insisted  on  so  em- 
phatically  in  vers.  15 — 17,  consists  (as  is  stated  in  ver.  16)  in  the 
fact,  that  the  death  of  Christ  procures  pardon  for  the  numerous 
offences  which  we  commit  (a-oXX&v  vag a*Tu^arw),  t.  e.,  the  death  of 
Christ  had  respect  to  a  multitude  of  offences;  while  the  effects  of 
Adam's  sin  have  respect  only  to  one  offence,  viz.,  that  of  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit.  In  other  words ;  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  remedy, 
is  far  more  powerful  and  efficacious  than  the  sin  of  Adam  was  as  a 
means  of  corruption  and  misery. 

For  additional  considerations  which  may  serve  to  explain  and  con- 
firm the  views  here  given  of  riWoc,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Excursus 
IV. 

One  more  remark  on  the  phrase  og  Ian  rwros  rov  /tiXXomc  Calvin 
andTholuck  regard  this  expression  as  the  apodosis  of  ver.  12,  Calvin; 
"  Haec  particula  posita  est  vice  alterius  membri  .  .  .  perinde  ergo  ac- 
cipias  ac  si  scriptum  esset :  Sicut  per  unum  hominem  intravit  pecca- 
turn  in  universum  mundum,  et  per  peccatum  mors ;  ita  per  unum 
hominem  rediit  justitia,  et  per justitiam  vita"  To  the  same  purpose 
Tholuck  in  his  Commentary.  And  indeed  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  some  ground  for  this.  The  apostle  had  said,  that  sin  and 
death  entered  the  world  by  Adam ;  he  now  says,  that  Adam  is  a 
ru*r©c  of  Christ  (an  antithetic  rv*og  is  of  course  meant)  ;  by  which 
must  be  intimated,  that  Christ  is  in  like  manner  the  author  of  justi- 
fication and  happiness.  This  idea,  virtually  and  by  way  of  implica- 
tion, contains  what  is  expressed  in  the  apodosis ;  which  however  is 
fully  and  formally  given  out  only  in  verses  lb,  19. 
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CHAP.  V.  15—17. 

Tbs  funeral  object  of  these  three  verse*  is  to  magnify  the  greatness  of  goepel  grace,  by 
•ontrssting  it  with  the  erila  occasioned  by  Adam's  sin  (ver.  16) ;  to  abow  that  while  all  men 
are  sufferers  on  account  of  Adam,  it  is  only  to  that  degree  in  which  one  tin  could  affect  them, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  free  gift  of  Christ  extends  to  the  pardoning  of  a  multitude  of 
offences  (ver.  18).  Nor  is  pardon  of  many  offences  all  which  the  gospel  achieves ;  for  if 
Adam's  offence  did  bring  death  on  all  his  posterity,  or  subject  them  all  to  more  or  less  of  evil, 
then  it  is  surely  more  credible  still,  that  the  grace  of  Christ  will  bestow  blessing*  on  all,  and 
especially  that  it  will  perfect  the  work  of  pardon,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  eternal  life  to  all 
who  have  obtained  it.  There  is  then  plainly  a  gradation  of  sentiment  in  these  three  verses, 
la  ver.  IS  we  have  the  general  idea  that  grace  abounds  beyond  any  evil  brought  upon  us  by 
Adam.  In  ver.  16  it  is  specifically  declared,  that  the  evil  Inflicted  is  only  such  as  corresponds 
to  one  offence,  while  the  good  bestowed  consists  in  pardon  extended  to  many  offences.  In  ver. 
17  we  have  the  assurance,  that  pardon  shall  be  crowned  with  everlasting  life.  All  these  points 
oCdurimOUude  or  antithesis,  the  reader  will  easily  see  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  first  part  of 
the  present  and  the  last  part  of  the  fourth  chapter,  and  go  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  Idea  of 
thefreafttess,  the  certainty,  and  the  extent  of  gospel  blessings,  in  some  form  or  other.  These  verses 
of  coarse  mast  serve  to  correct  any  apprehension  that  the  reader  might  have  from  the  mention 
of  wfw,  that  equality  or  similitude  in  all  respects  was  Intended  to  be  asserted,  in  regard  to  the 
respective  influence  of  Adam  and  Christ  In  pointing  out  the  particulars  of  dissimilitude  and  in- 
equality, the  apostle  has  limited  the  signification  of  woe,  and  guarded  bis  readers  against  excess 
h>  the  application  of  the  word ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  be  co-operates  with  the  design  of  the  pre- 
ceding context,  and  helps  to  confirm  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  believer. 

It  follows,  that  we  must  exclude  the  particulars  named  by  the  apostle  in  these  verses,  from  the 
idea  of  similitude  or  equality,  as  indicated  by  tvwo* ,  on  the  present  occasion.  How  often  the 
•wxin  here  haus  been  forgotten, in  the  parallels  which  have  been  drawn  between  the  firut  and 
second  Adam,  no  one  who  has  read  theology  extensively  needs  to  be  reminded.  It  should  also 
be  here  particularly  remarked,  that  the  sentiment  which  attributes  to  the  grace  of  Christ  good 
which  is  far  greater  than  the  evil  occasioned  by  Adam's  offence,  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  verses 
15—17,  and  abonld  never  be  overlooked.  What  we  should  be  in  ourselves,  as  the  full  of  Adam 
has  left  na,  is  one  thing ;  what  our  condition  now  is,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  is  another  and 
very  different  one.  When  we  maintain,  then,  that  onr  present  state,  depraved  and  ruined  as  in 
itself  it  is,  is  more  eligible  as  to  securing  final  salvation,  than  that  of  Adam  was  while  on  his  first 
probation,  let  it  not  be  said  that  we  deny  or  extenuate  the  evil  consequences  of  the  fall.  By  no 
imnin, .  -bat  let  this  be  said,  viz.,  that  after  the  example  of  Paul  we  represent  grace  as  superabound- 
mg  over  all  the  evils  introduced  by  the  apostacy.  And  is  not  this  true  ?  Yea,  is  it  not  strongly 
and  repeatedly  asserted  in  the  chapter  before  us? 

One  point  more  deserves  special  notice  here.  Paul  undertakes  ex  prqfesso  to  point  out  in  the*e 
verses,  as  has  been  observed,  the  principal  features  of  dissimilitude  or  inequality  between  the  type 
and  antitype.  If  now  it  be  true,  as  some  confidently  maintain,  that  the  many  on  whom  blessings 
are  bestowed,  means  only  the  elect  in  Christ ;  and  the  many  who  suffer  on  account  of  Adam's  sin> 
means  all  mankind  without  exception;  then  how  can  we  suppose  that  the  apostle  would  have  here 
neglected  to  mention  this  ©*x  Ac,  i.  e.,  this  point  of  dissimilitude  ?  A  point  surely  of  not  less  mag- 
nitude, interest,  or  importance,  than  any  one  which  he  has  mentioned.  So  far  is  he,  however, 
from  pointing  out  such  a  prominent  feature  of  dissimilitude,  that  he  has  taken  a  course  directly  the 
reverse  of  this,  as  it  would  seem ;  such  an  one,  at  any  rate,  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  mislead  more 
or  less  of  his  readers,  provided  his  design  be  in  reality  that  which  is  alleged.  Does  he  name  the 
mass  of  men  who  are  injuriously  affected  by  the  sin  of  Adam  oi  woWoi  in  ver.  15  ?  In  the  very 
same  verse  he  calls  those  on  whom  Christ  bestows  favours  tout  roXXow.  Does  he  again  call  the 
first  class  (in  ver.  18)  *«*Tet  atlp«r«?  In  the  same  verse  he  names  the  second  class  ra^e? 
*V*>«*-«.  Does  he  again  call  the  first  class  oi  voXAo/,  in  ver.  19  ?  The  very  same  designation  he 
there  again  applies  to  the  second.  No  common  principle  of  philology,  then,  can  of  itself  Justify  us 
in  m^Hitj  an  immeasurable  distinction  here  as  to  number*,  while  the  apostle  (whose  specific  object 
here  is  to  point  out  the  dissbnUttudes  at  the  two  cases),  has  not  given  us  any  intimation  by  the 
language  which  he  employs,  that  such  a  distinction  is  here  intended  to  be  designated  by  him- 
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That  we  are  embarrassed  in  oar  theological  system,  unless  we  introduce  inch  a  distinction  here, 
is  sorely  no  legitimate  proof  that  the  apostle  must  have  argued  as  we  do.  Assumption  of  what 
we  may  think  he  ought  to  say  in  a  case  like  this,  where  ex  presto  he  is  pointing  out  dinimititodes, 
and  where  he  has  omitted  to  say  what  we  may  expect  he  would  hare  said,  may  possibly  satisfy 
the  minds  of  some  who  are  disposed  to  reason  a  priori  on  this  subject ;  bat  how  can  this  answer  the 
demands  of  philological  and  hermenentical  investigation  ? 

In  a  word,  had  Paul  meant  what  some  ascribe  to  him  here,  how  could  be  do  otherwise  than  say, 
*  And  not  as  the  number  affected  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  is  the  number  affected  by  the  grace  of 
Christ ;  for  all  men  without  exception*  were  condemned  through  the  sin  of  Adam,  while  the  elect 
only  were  the  subject  of  blessings  through  the  grace  of  Christ  T  This,  or  something  which  would 
be  in  effect  like  to  this,  we  must  naturally  suppose  that  the  apostle  would  have  said,  if  he  meant 
what  is  ascribed  to  him.  But  then,  if  he  had  thus  spoken,  his  assertion  would  amount  to  a  de- 
claration that  sin  mtperabomndt  over  grace;  direcUy  contrary  to  what  he  is  labouring  to  establish, 
vbt,  the  mtperabomndwg  of  grace  over  tin.  Can  any  thing  be  plainer,  then,  than  that  the  sentiment 
here  attributed  to  Paul,  viz.,  univtrwaUtm  of  meaning  as  to  oS  woWoi  in  the  first  case,  and  partial 
extent  otdm  In  the  second,  is  incongruous  with  the  evident  design  of  the  writer? 

The  difficulty  that  seems  to  arise  in  respect  to  uuicertal  salratlon,  by  the  natural  exposition  of 
Paul's  language,  is  only  an  apparent  not  a  real  one.  It  is  only  when,  on  the  one  hand,  we  view 
all  mankind  as  absolutely  and  unconditionally  given  over  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  penalty  of 
death  on  account  of  Adam,  instead  of  considering  them  as  actually  incurring  a  part,  and  as  ex- 
posed to  and  in  imminent  danger  of  the  whole ;  and  then  on  the  other,  regard  Christ  as  having 
actually  bestowed  eternal  life  on  all  thus  exposed,  instead  of  having  bestowed  more  or  less  of  the 
blessings  procured  by  him  on  all,  and  eternal  life  only  on  all  who  actually  believe ;  it  is  only  in 
such  a  case,  I  say,  that  anything  of  consequence  can  be  made  out  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  uniocr- 
ml  salvation.  But  no  rules  of  interpretation  oblige  us  to  embrace  such  an  exegesis.  The  natuhe 
of  gospel-grace^  as  contrasted  with  the  evil  effects  of  Adam's  sin,  is  the  grand  theme.  Why  is  not 
the  great  object  of  the  writer  answered,  when  he  has  shown,  that  all  men  have  gained  more  by  the 
grace  of  the  gospel,  than  they  have  lost  by  the  offence  of  Adam  ?  Or  why,  because  the  writer 
particularizes  (as  usual)  some  of  the  highest  blessings  and  evils  on  both  sides,  should  all  inferior 
blessings  and  evils  be  excluded  from  his  meaning?  When  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  the  grace  of 
Christ  does  confer  many  important  favours  on  all  men  without  exception,  why  should  we,  why  need 
we,  limit  the  declarations  of  the  apostle  to  only  a  small  part  of  men  ?  The  interpretation  which  I 
defend  has  the  manifest  advantage,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  comporting  with  Joe*,  as  well  as  with  the 
philology  of  the  passage.  It  is  no  more  true  that  all  men  suffer  the  whole  of  everlasting  death, 
than  it  is  that  all  men  obtain  the  whole  of  awriosfma  life.  But  all  suffer  more  or  less  of  the  sen- 
tence, in  the  first  case ;  they  enjoy  more  or  leas  of  the  blessings  in  the  second.  Beyond  this,  all 
are  in  Imminent  peril,  in  the  first  case;  to  all  salvation  is  proffered  in  the  second.  Why  are  not 
the  demands  of  the  passage  answered,  when  the  nature  of  the  two  things  is  fully  and  respectively 
disclosed  ?  But  in  case  we  resort  to  what  actual!*  Ao/^prw*.  we  may  then  advance  to  a  certain 
extent,  both  as  to  evil  inflicted  and  good  bestowed.  If  we  look  beyond,  and  take  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  nature  of  each  dispensation,  we  find  that  the  pit  is  open  on  the  one  hand,  and  heaven  on 
the  other.  It  depends  now  on  the  choice  of  men,  whetherthey  will  advance  to  theright  or  to  the  left. 
The  universality,  the  greatness,  the  certainty  of  gospel-salvation  to  all  who  *  ill  accept  the  prof- 
fered good,  i.  t\,  the  true  nature  and  principle  of  all  this,  is  altogether  and  strikingly  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  the  passage  before  us. 

It  belongs  to  those  v*  ho  defend  the  hmUatk*  of  ••  *©x\c«  in  regard  to  blessings,  to  show  bow 
the  great  point  which  the  s jostle  urges  throughout  the  passage  before  us,  viz.,  the  sttpent- 
hounding  of  grace,  is  made  out  by  him  on  the  ground  which  they  assume.  This  they  have  a 
right  to  insist  on,  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  ©•  woXXoi  mtst  mean  the  same  in  both  cases.  If 
the  former  should  say,  'It  is  made  out  as  to  the  elect;*  then  the  qneftioi;  will  be  whether  the 
elect  are  the  predominant  party,  the  great  mass?  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  they  will 
not  eventually  be  so;  but  when  the  apostle  wrote  (and  even  down  to  the  present  time),  all 
might  say  as  Jesus  did,  'Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  the  way,  and  few  there  be  that  find  It' 
Besides,  if  a  (vperaUirKdii  g  of  gi ace  over  tin  as  to  the  elect  cnfy.is  here  the  question,  then, 
to  be  consistent,  only  the  elect  ctn  I e  talc  n  in  the  counter}  art,  i .  e„  the  apostle  must  be  sop- 
noted  to  speak  only  of  the  elect  here  as  injured  by  the  ctn  of  Adam.    And  this,  difficult  as  it 
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weald  be  to  render  it  probable,  would  bo  a  more  eligible  and  consistent  interpretation  than  tfce 
other.  How  can  the  two  respective  members  of  a  comparison  or  similitude,  or  (if  one  pleases) 
dissimilitude  or  antithesis,  be  so  immeasurably  disproportionate  as  the  exegesis  that  I  have  been 
examining  makes  them?  Eren  if  we  can  get  no  satiiifaction  from  this  passage,  without  assuming 
such  premise*,  I  do  not  see  how  we  ean  bring  ourselves  to  assume  them.  Whenever  the  mind 
is  thus  forced  upon  conclusions  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  language,  and  against  the  tenor  of 
the  surrounding  context  and  the  apparent  aim  cf  the  writer,  it  must  after  all  remain  in  a  waver- 
ing, uncertain,  conjectural  state.  It  is  much  better  to  give  up  the  expectation  of  finding  the  true 
wnse,  than  thus  to  do  violence  to  the  laws  of  interpretation. 

One  remark  more  should  be  made.  This  is,  that  the  superabounding  of  the  grace  now  in  ques- 
tion, to  its  saperabounding  over  the  evils  occasioned  by  Adam's  fall.  It  goes  far  beyond  these. 
It  embraces  the  *o\\a  vapatrupara  of  men,  verse  10.  It  exceeds  even  the  sins  that  are  com- 
mitted under  the  law  (verse  BO),  great  and  grievous  as  they  are. 


(15)  Ua^avrufia,  offence,  fall,  viz.,  the  first  sin  of  Adam.  That 
only  one  sin,  and  this  altogether  peculiar  as  to  its  effects,  is  here 
taken  into  view  by  the  apostle,  seems  clear  from  verses  16,  17,  18. — 
X&zMfAa,  favour,  benefit,  good  bestowed  on  us  or  done  for  us. 

E/  y&fr  for  if,  does  not  imply  uncertainty  here,  but  concession. 
The  shape  of  the  argument  stands  thus :  c  Granting  (as  we  must  do) 
that  the  many  [all]  die  [come  under  sentence  of  death]  through 
Adam  or  by  means  of  him ;  much  more  must  we  allow,'  &c.  The 
conditional  sentence  here,  preceded  by  J/,  is  what  grammarians  name 
the  absolute  conditional,  viz.,  that  in  which  the  Indie,  stands  in  the 
protasis  and  apodosis.  So  here,  axeQavov — i<xig<s<si\j($i.  In  such  cases 
the  protasis  is  assumed  as  being  conceded;  New  Testament  Gramm. 
\  129.  3.  a.  Tdg  is  here  obviously  ydg  confirmantis, — 'Evog  refers  of 
course  to  ' Add.fi. 

O/  coXXo/  dxedavov,  the  many  died,  i,  e.,  all  men  came  under  sentence 
of  death.  rioXX©/  here  is  exchanged' in  verse  18  for  <xdvrat  dvfytiirovg ; 
this  therefore  is  doubtless  the  meaning  of  croXXo/.  The  reason  why 
the  apostle  employs  this  word  seems  plainly  to  be,  because  he  had 
just  said  rov  b6i>  of  which  o)  croXXo/  is  the  direct  antithesis,  and  as  such 
would  designate  all  men  in  distinction  from  Adam.  In  regard  to 
dc-ftoroir,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  is  said  on  Sdvarog  under 
verse  12.  I  would  merely  remark,  that  if  Sdvarog  means,  as  I  have 
there  stated  it  to  mean,  evil  of  any  kind  in  this  world  or  in  the  next, 
then  it  is  true  that  Adam  did  by  his  offence  cause  Sdvarog  to  come 
on  all  without  exception,  inasmuch  as  all  his  race  are  born  destitute 
of  a  disposition  to  holiness,  and  in  such  a  state  that  their  natural 
passions,  whenever  they  come  to  act  as  moral  agents,  will  lead  them 
to  sin.  All  too  are  the  heirs  of  more  or  less  suffering.  It  is  true, 
then,  that  all  suffer  on  Adam's  account ;  that  all  arc  brought  under 
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more  or  less  of  the  sentence  of  death ;  in  a  word,  that  0/  ovXXo/  a*Mciw; 
but  still  it  need  not  be  maintained  because  of  this,  that  all,  without 
any  distinction  and  without  any  voluntary  act  of  their  own,  are 
equally  exposed  to  Savaroe  in  its  fullest  and  highest  and  most  awful 
sense.  This  I  can  no  more  regard  as  true,  than  that  all  men  partake 
of  the  xaf/qua  of  Christ  in  its  highest  sense,  without  any  ace  of  their 
own,  t.  e.y  without  repentance  and  faith.  To  say  that  0/  croXXof  a*s$avov 
bta  'Addp,  is  not  to  say  that  all  have  the  sentence  executed  on  them  in 
its  highest  sense  (which  is  contradicted  by  fact) ;  but  it  is  to  say, 
that  in  some  respect  or  other,  all  are  involved  in  it ;  that  as  to  more 
or  less  of  it,  all  are  subjected  to  it ;  and  that  all  are  exposed  to  the 
whole  of  the  evil  which  death  includes,  and  this  evil  their  own 
individual  sin  will  consummate.  In  like  manner,  all  receive  some 
important  benefits  from  Christ,  even  without  any  concurrence  of  their 
own ;  the  most  important  favours  moreover  are  proffered  to  every 
individual,  but  still  these  can  be  actually  enjoyed  only  through 
penitence  and  faith. 

In  a  word,  it  appears  to  be  one  design  of  the  apostle  to  say,  that 
all  the  human  race,  without  exception,  are  involved,  by  the  offence 
of  Adam,  in  more  or  less  of  evil,  i,  e.,  in  Savaro;  of  some  kind  or  other 
and  as  the  antithetic  rwo;  of  this,  to  affirm  that  all,  without  excep- 
tion, partake  of  blessings  which  Christ  has  procured.  Here  is  an 
essential  point  of  the  r^o;.  As  to  the  detail ;  it  certainly  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose,  that  those  who  never  had  any  knowledge  or 
duty,  and  never  arrived  at  a  state  in  which  they  were  capable  of 
moral  agency ;  in  a  word,  that  infants  and  idiots — are  liable  to  the 
same  Sdvarog  in  all  respects,  as  those  who  have  vo\\a  va£a<rru>fi,arct 
(ver.  16)  of  their  own  to  answer  for.  It  is  enough  for  the  apostle's 
purpose,  that  all,  even  without  any  act  or  concurrence  of  their  own, 
do  in  some  degree  partake  both  of  the  evil  and  the  good,  while  the 
good  imtfwM ;  at  the  same  time,  all  by  their  own  acts  may  either 
bring  on  themselves  §&mros  in  its  ultimate  and  highest  sense  on  the 
one  hand,  or  by  penitence  and  faith  they  may  obtain  £«jj  in  its 
highest  sense  on  the  other. 

n©XX£  paXkov,  much  more ;  in  sense  just  what  the  old  logicians 
call  an  a  fortiori  in  argument. — 'H  x*yt  T™  &i™  xa*  *  *wff^  *r  X*2rri* 
Hie  grace  of  God  and  the  gift  which  is  by  gracey  some  regard  as  a 
Hendiadys,  and  that  the  meaning  is  the  gracious  gift  of  Gva\  viz., 
that  gift  which  the  gospel  proffers,  or  those  blessings  which  Christ 
has  procured.    But  viewing  the  design  of  the  writer  as  I  do,  I  pre- 
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far  a  different  interpretation,  and  construe  each  clause  separately. 
Xdys  r#S  0£ov  should,  in  this  way  of  interpretation,  be  regarded  as 
designating  the  favours  which  God  bestows  on  all  men  without  dis- 
tinction for  Christ's  sake,  and  without  any  act  on  their  part  which 
is  the  condition  of  their  being  bestowed.  See  the  same  distinction 
made  by  the  phraseology  of  ver.  17 — nj*  #egt<r<niav  rrjs  xHIT°s*  xai  T?» 
fapag  rrjg  dixatotvvrrf.  But  the  more  usual  way  of  interpreting  these 
expressions  by  the  strenuous  advocates  of  imputation,  gives  no  special 
significancy  to  this  double  enunciation.  The  repetition  of  this  du- 
plication in  ver.  17,  however,  seems  to  import  that  there  is  some 
speciality  of  design  in  it.  If  so,  what  is  it,  except  it  be  that  which 
has  been  suggested  ? 

*n  d&gjcfc  iv  xHirh  ^  ^  am  right  in  the  suggestion  above,  must  mean 
the  special  blessings  which  are  actually  bestowed  on  some,  through 
Cbrist,  or  on  account  of  what  he  has  done  and  suffered,  and  which 
are  proffered  to  all.  While  all  without  distinction  participate  in 
some  of  the  blessings  which  Christ  has  procured,  and  further  bless- 
ings are  in  their  full  extent  freely  proffered  to  all,  yet  those  who 
believe  and  actually  receive  pardon,  do  in  this  way  become  de facto 
participators  of  these  further  blessings  in  their  highest  sense.  If  any 
one  should  incline  to  interpret  x*V$  rc"  ®E0"  an^  *  dug"*  «v  XHnl 
x.  r.  X.  as  a  repetition  of  the  idea  for  the  sake  of  intensity,  he  should 
even  in  this  case,  refer  XH1*  €>M*' to  the  gracious  or  benevolent  feeling 
or  intention  of  the  divine  mind,  and  n  bu§t&  x.  r.  X.  to  this  design  as 
developed  in  the  actual  execution  of  such  intention. 

Tjj  rtu  hhg  ....  XgiaroZ,  which  is  of  one  man  Jesus  Christ     Tf\ 

has  x.a%in  for  its  antecedent.     The  Genitive  rou  tvhg  x.  r.  X.  may  be 

construed  in  different  ways.     If  it  be  taken  as  Gen.  objectiy  then  it 

will  mark  the  favour  bestowed  on  Christ,  i.  e.,  of  which  he  was  the 

recipient ;  which  does  not  seem  here  to  be  the  object  of  assertion. 

If  it  be  construed  as  Gen.  auctoris,  then  it  will  designate  the  grace 

of  which  Christ  is  the  cause  or  author.     Paul  has  just  said  XH'i 

e«©D,  where   0ccD  plainly  denotes  the  author ;  here  therefore  it  is 

more  probable,  that  roZ  hlg  x.  r.  X.  is  Gen.  auctoris,  i.  e.>  it  signifies 

here,  that  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  men  come  by  or  through 

Christ,  as  their  in.nediate  cause  or  author.     Such  is  the  economy 

of  the  gospel,  that  we  may  ascribe  all  its  blessings  to  God,  and  call 

them  %«£/$  @«<w ;  we  may  also,  with  equal  correctness,  say,  that  Christ 

ia  the  author  or  bestower  of  all  the  peculiar  blessings  of  gospel  grace. 
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"  Of  his  fulness  have  we  all  received,  even  grace  for  grace,"  John 
i.  16. 

E/'s  rovg  voWovg  irttfmvtt,   hath  abounded  toward  the  many.     Tou* 
TbXkoits  with  the  article,  has  a  different  meaning  from  *o\\ou$  without 
it;  just  as  ot  voXkof,  in  the  preceding  clause,  differs  from  *roXXo/.     The 
latter  would  signify  many  in  distinction  from  a  few ;  but  o/  roXXo/ 
signifies  the  many,  i.  e.9  the  mass  of  men,  as  we  say  in  English ;  or 
in  German,  die  Gesammtheit  der  Menschen;   in  Hebrew,  ^^"v?. 
Rightly  has  Augustine  said  (on  ver.  19)  :  '  A/tagrwXo/  xart<rrd6riffav  o  # 
w  o  X  X  ©  /,  multi  constituti sunt  peccatores, i. e.y omnes,  qui revera sunt 
multi.     So  in  ver.  18,  the  synonyme  is  vdvrag  dvd%wm\)g.     Indeed  the 
laws  of  language  here  seem  to  place  the  meaning  as  thus  given  beyond 
the  reach  of  fair  controversy.     When  the  apostle  wished,  as  he  did 
here  (certainly  in  the  first  clause  of  ver.  1 5),  to  divide  all  men  into 
two  classes,  if  the  6  tig  be  put  in  the  one,  then  o/  croXXo/must  designate 
the  other,     lldvreg  would  not  here  answer  his  purpose,  for  this  would 
make  but  one  class,  which  would  of  course  include  the  o  ilg ;  for  the 
opposition  of  crams  is  oldsfg,  no  one}  none.     Moreover  sroXXo/  (without 
the  article)  would  not  answer  his  purpose ;  for  this  is  in  opposition 
to  some,  not  to  one.    Just  so  in  the  second  member  of  ver.  1 5,  where 
Christ  (the  one)  is  put  in  opposition  to,  or  in  distinction  from,  w 
croXXo/,  t.  e.,  all  others  besides  himself.     If  it  be  asked,  How  then 
could  the  apostle  employ  vrdvrag  dvO^cvg  in  ver.  18  ?  The  answer  is 
easy.     In  ver.  18  there  is  no  antithesis  of  o  tlgt  one  person,  but  only 
of  iv  vagd*rufia ;  which  of  course  leaves  the  apostle  at  liberty  to  ex- 
change o/  ggXXo/  for  irdvrtg. 

Ihe  reader  will  observe,  that  the  statement  made  in  this  verse  is 
simple  declaration;  a  declaration,  however,  in  which  the  appeal  is 
tacitly  made  to  that  sense  of  the  divine  goodness,  v^hich  the  apostle 
ee em s  to  have  taken  for  granted,  dwelt  in  the  breast  of  all  his 
readers.  c  If  it  be  true,'  says  he,  i  that  the  sin  of  Adam  occasioned 
so  much  evil ;  then  surely  we  may  regard  it  as  true,  that  the  good- 
ness of  God  has  abounded  so  as  to  counterbalance  it.'  He  needed 
no  argument  to  make  his  readers  inclined  to  receive  this. 

As  to  any  further  question,  how  much  j?  %d%ig  ™D  Gtcv  and  jj  tupa 
iv  xd^rn  ftere  mean,  and  how  these  are  bestowed  on  all  men,  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  remarks  made  in  Excursus  IV.  Let  us  count 
in  what  manner  we  please,  if  we  make  a  right  estimate,  the  blessings 
of  the  gospel  will  be  found  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbal- 
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ance  the  mischiefs  of  the  fall ;  and  this  must  be  true,  even  when  we 
take  into  view  the  full  extent  of  those  mischiefs. 

(16)  Kai,  imo9  immoy  yea;  or  it  may  well  be  rendered  moreover, 
or  again,,  The  preceding  verse  exhibits  the  diverse  nature  or  kind 
of  influence  upon  men,  through  Adam  and  Christ  respectively.  The 
one  condemns  or  destroys ;  the  other  forgives  and  saves.  The  pre- 
sent verse  exhibits  a  diversity  of  influence  in  another  respect,  viz.,  as 
to  the  degree  m  which  it  exists  or  is  exercised.  On  the  one  side  is 
the  mischievous  influence  of  one  offence  only ;  on  the  other  is  forgive- 
ness extended  to  many  offences.  The  comparison  begins  with  the 
general  assertion  of  dissimilarity  (ov%  aJg)  as  in  verse  15,  and  then 
continues  with  a  ya%  causal  as  before.  After  ofy  wg,  we  should  men- 
tally insert  xardx^a  in  order  to  fill  out  the  ellipsis ;  as  is  clear  from 
the  next  clause,  viz.,  H  ph  yd%  xfoa  il$  xardxgJ/ia.  Comp.  oty  wc, 
rh  cra^aTrufiat  in  verse  15.. 

'A/ia^tfavr©;.  Several  important  Codices  read  a^a^rjj/tarof,  viz., 
D.f  E.,  F.,  G.,  Cant.,  Germ.,  Boern.,  Ilarl. ;  also  the  Syriac,  Vul- 
gate, and  old  Latin  versions,  with  Theodoret  (not  uniformly),  Aug., 
Kufin.  Pelag.,  Ambrosiast.,  Sedul.,  which  Griesbach  has  received 
into  the  text.  But  the  present  reading  has,  on  the  whole,  a  decided 
weight  of  evidence  in  its  favour;  and  it  is  attended  with  no  serious 
difficulty.  One  need  only  insert  xardxp/ua  after  «$,  and  the  compa- 
rison is  obvious ;  and  that  this  should  be  done  is  plain,  as  has  already 
been  hinted,  from  the  clause  immediately  following,  viz.,  rb  ph  ya% 
x(t(La  x.  r.  X.  The  whole  would  then  read  thus, i  Moreover  [the  con- 
demnation] on  account  of  one  who  sinned,  is  not  like  the  free  gift; 
for  the  sentence  by  reason  of  one  [offence]  was  unto  condemnation 
[was  a  condemning  sentence] ;  but  the  free  gift  [pardon]  is  of  many 
offences  unto  justification,  i.  e.y  is  a  sentence  of  acquittal  from  con- 
demnation for  many  offences.' 

After  dtoorifta  we  must  supply  eymro  or  i£?X0«. — Tb  fih  yaf  xgljtia  «g 
ivfe  i.  e.,  i§  svbs  [<raga<rru>ju,aroc] ;  for  the  antithesis,  yja.£i<S{iot,  ix  sr  t  X  X  £  u 
TagaTruftdTav,  shows  very  clearly  that  vagoLffrutparos  is  to  be  supplied 
after  «oc  Flatt  observes  that  the  mention  of  one  offence,  viz.,  the 
first  one  of  Adam,  does  not  exclude  the  idea  that  his  other  and  sub- 
sequent offences  might  have  contributed  to  the  evils  of  his  posterity, 
as  well  as  this ;  "  much  less,"  he  adds,  "  can  we  conclude  that  this 
one  sin  was  the  only  cause  of  corruption."  But  I  cannot  accede  to 
this  sentiment  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  here  presented.  It  is  clear 
throughout  this  passage  (verses  12—19),  that  to  vazavrwpa,  h  *<*$«- 
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jSatr/;,  fj  iraguxoji,  all  have  a  specific  relation  to  Adam's  first  sin. 
Equally  clear  is  it,  that  1  Tim.  ii.  14.  2  Cor.  xi.  3.  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22, 
favour  this  opinion.  And  in  the  verse  before  us,  tg  tvos  |Va£a*T». 
fiaros]  is  plainly  and  directly  opposed  to  *  o  X  X  Z>  v  <jraga*Tu/j,drwv. 
But  how  could  this  be,  unless  Paul  considered  the  first  offence  of 
Adam,  and  (I  may  say)  this  only,  as  having  occasioned  the  evils 
which  he  here  contrasts  with  the  blessings  bestowed  by  Christ  ?  It 
must  be  granted,  indeed,  that  this  was  a  peculiar  dispensation  of  the 
Most  High,  one  which  displayed  his  sovereignty  in  a  special  manner. 
But  so  was  the  dispensation  of  grace.  It  was  the  one  act  of  obedience 
unto  death,  by  which  Christ  procured  justification  (3/xot/w^a)  for  us. 
All  the  obedience  of  his  life  did,  no  doubt,  contribute  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  character,  and  thus  fitted  him  to  become  an  acceptable 
propitiatory  sacrifice ;  but  his  obedience  unto  the  death  of  the  cross, 
was  the  grand  act  by  which  our  salvation  was  ensured ;  comp.  Phil, 
ii.  8.  Matt.  xxvi.  39,  42.  John  x.  18.  Heb.  x.  7—10.  In  this  re- 
spect, therefore,  the  obedience  of  the  second  Adam  may  be  compared 
with  the  disobedience  of  the  first ;  and  so,  indeed,  does  the  apostle 
make  the  comparison  in  verse  19. 

Ti  ph  yty  xfaa  x.  r.  X.  The  word  xfaa,  as  here  employed,  pro- 
bably has  reference  to  the  formal  threatening  recorded  in  Gen.  ii.  17, 
in  accordance  with  which  sentence  was  passed  upon  Adam.  This 
sentence  was  \}yinri\  ih  xardxppa  of  his  posterity,  all  of  whom  were 
subjected  to  evil,  u  «.,  to  death,  on  his  account.  K^a  then  has  refer- 
ence to  him,  and  xardxgipa  to  his  posterity,  as  they  are  here  employed. 
The  words  are  often  synonymous;  and  are  substantially  so  here;  but 
the  two  forms  are  used  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  making  distinction. 

Xagjc/jLot,  is  here  the  opposite  of  xfaa  or  xardx^a,  i.  e.,  forgiveness 
or  the  bestowment  of  favours  on  the  one  side,  and  condemnation  or 
infliction  of  evil  on  the  other.  The  preposition  ex  is  not  strictly  ac- 
commodated to  the  connection  with  ydoi^a,  for  the  simple  Genitive 
would  be  more  exact,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  expression.  Its 
use  here  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  its  use  in  the  preceding 
clause,  viz.,  in  f$  s*6$,  where  it  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  propter, 
because  of,  on  account  of,  as  in  John  iv.  6.  Acts  xxviii.  3.  Rev. 
viii.  13.  xvi.  10,  11.  Sept.  Gen.  xvi.  5.  al.;  see  Bretsch.  Lex.  ix, 
2.  d.  But  there  ix  seems  to  denote  the  occasional  cause,  i.  e.,  forgive- 
ness could  not  be  exercised  unless  there  existed  offence  or  sin.  In 
this  sense  x^V6^a  proceeds  from  offences.  The  *oXkwv  is  introduced 
to  qualify  va£airru(j,drojvf  but  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  construe- 
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tion.     The  use  of  lx  in  these  two  different  relations  and  shades  of 
sense,  is  here  a  kind  of  paronomasiac  employment  of  it. 

IloXXaJv  vragcurrupurM  cannot  be  rendered  (as  Suskind  and  Flatt 
translate  it),  sins  of  many.  This  must  have  been  expressed  here,  as 
it  is  in  all  the  cases  where  *r©XX«v  is  applied  to  designate  the  mass  of 
men  in  this  passage,  by  the  use  of  the  article,  viz.,  r  u  v  flroXX£*  *raf  a- 
rrupdrwv. — Atxafupa  differs  from  ^fitf/AO,  only  as  the  act  differs  from 
the  intention,  xtyafia  is  favour  as  exhibited  in  the  gracious  inten- 
tion of  him  who  forgives.  Atxa'tupa  is  actual  pardon  or  gratuitous 
justification.  For  tixaiupa.  Cod.  D.,  Clar.,  JEth.  have  dtxawfia  £«?;, 
which  is  favoured  by  dtxaiuav  fyrjg  in  ver.  18,  and  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  an  improbable  reading. 

The  verse  thus  interpreted  shows  the  ground  of  the  viyeaiU — the 
abounding  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel — over  the  xol*  axypa  occasioned 
by  the  sin  of  Adam.  This  abounding  was  generically  asserted,  or 
rather  implied,  in  ver.  15,  but  not  particularly  explained.  Here  it 
is  particularized.  Whatever  were  the  evils  brought  upon  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam  by  his  fall,  they  were  only  such  as  one  offence  occa- 
sioned. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blessings  procured  by  Christ 
are  not  merely  commensurate  with  these  evils,  they  extend  not  only 
to  counterbalancing  the  consequences  of  the  fall,  but  also  to  the  re- 
moving of  the  consequences  of  the  sroXXa  Taoairruiftara  of  men. 

As  to  the  sentiment  of  this  verse,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  whether 
the  xardxgifia  in  question  be  considered  as  the  loss  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  man's  original  state,  and  the  being  born  in  a  condition  in 
which  it  is  certain  that  our  passions  will  get  the  better  of  our  reason 
and  bring  us  under  condemnation ;  or  whether  it  be  considered  as 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  causes  all  men  to  be  born  with  a 
disposition  which  is  in  itself  positive  sin,  and  thus  necessarily  brings 
us  into  condemnation :  it  is  still  true,  in  either  case,  that  the  evil 
inflicted  or  suffered  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to,  or  to  prepare 
the  way  for  xardxgtfta,  condemnation,  i.  e.,  Sdvaroc 

But  are  all  men  without  exception  brought  into  xardxyfia  ?  In 
the  like  sense,  I  reply,  as  they  are  all  made  the  partakers  of  the 
Xci£i<jpa.  Many  blessings  are  bestowed,  for  Christ's  sake,  on  all  men 
without  exception,  whether  with  or  without  their  voluntary  concur- 
rence. Forbearance  to  punish,  temporal  blessings,  probationary 
opportunities  to  secure  eternal  happiness,  &c,  come  to  all.  So  tem- 
poral evils,  trials,  suffering,  loss  of  the  original  state  of  righteousness, 
peculiar  exposure  to  temptations,  predominating  sensual  appetites, 
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&c,  come  upon  all,  even  without  their  concurrence.  Beyond  these, 
we  may  say  that  some  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  each  individual 
(as  has  once  and  again  been  stated),  is  essential  to  final  death  or  life ; 
certainly  it  is  essential  in  order  to  receive  the  6ixafuftM  in  its  full 
sense,  for  without  repentance  and  faith  it  is  impossible  that  actual 
and  ultimate  forgiveness  should  be  in  fact  bestowed.  If  now  the 
.  comparison  of  the  apostle  will  fully  hold  here,  (and  who  will  deny 
that  he  means  to  make  the  impression  that  it  will?)  how  can  it  any 
more  be  shown,  that  the  one  sinner  has  directly  and  absolutely  and 
unconditionally  brought  xocr&xgtfia  in  its  highest  sense  on  all  men 
without  any  act  of  their  own,  than  it  can  be  shown  that  dixaiopa  in 
its  full  sense  is  actually  conferred  by  the  one  righteous  on  all  with- 
out any  act  of  their  own  ?  The  latter  certainly  is  not  true ;  and  if 
so,  how  then  can  the  former  be  made  out ;  or,  at  least,  how  can  it 
be  made  out  from  analogy  ?  That  the  fall  of  Adam  has  had  an  in- 
fluence on  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  all  who  perish,  in  some  wny 
or  other ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  these,  in  the  sense  of  being 
the  special  occasion  of,  or  of  being  peculiarly  accessory  to,  a  state  or 
condition  preparatory  to  the  guilt  that  brings  on  xardxoifia  in  its 
highest  sense,  I  do  most  fully  believe  and  freely  admit.  I  see  no 
good  ground  to  deny  that  the  apostle  had  so  much  in  view.  More 
than  this,  however,  the  language  which  he  employs  does  not  oblige 
us  to  admit,  nor  (so  for  as  I  can  see)  the  usual  laws  of  interpretation 
permit  us  to  admit,  in  case  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  construe  his 
various  assertions  so  as  to  make  them  accord  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  first  principles  of  moral  consciousness.  More  than  this, 
the  nature  of  his  comparisons  does  not  seem  to  allow.  The  analogy, 
moreover,  of  other  parts  of  Scripture  seems  to  speak  for  such  an 
interpretation;  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  See  Excursus  on  this 
verse. 

(17)  Re-examination  of  this  verse  has  led  me  to  views  of  its  con- 
struction and  immediate  object  in  the  apostle's  discourse,  somewhat 
different  from  those  stated  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  The  yd% 
at  the  commencement  of  it  makes  some  difficulty,  at  first  view :  for 
verse  17  does  not  seem  to  be  designed  as  a  confirmation  of  the  lead- 
ing idea  in  verse  16,  which  is,  the  contrast  between  the  evils  occa- 
sioned by  one  sin,  and  the  good  bestowed  by  the  forgiveness  of  many 
sins.  But  in  verse  17  the  reigning  idea  is,  that  if  God  inflicted  so 
much  evil  as  the  consequence  of  the  one  sin  of  one  man,  a  fortiori  he 
will  secure  the  greater  good  where  his  grace  abounds  through  one, 
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Now  this  same  idea,  for  substance,  is  conveyed  by  verse  15 ;  where, 
indeed,  the  very  same  hypothetical  form  of  assertion  (i/  yde  x.  r.  X.) 
is  used,  and  the  same  nouns  (x*V*  an(l  3«f  «*)  are  employed.  There 
we  have  x&pt  **l  dvpa  ....  sineitfftvtt,  and  here  we  have  nj*  mpa- 
rtiav  rr,s  x&pros  xa)  dugta;  ....  Xa/AjSarwri  &  which  is  altogether  equi- 
valent. All  the  difference  that  I  can  perceive  between  the  two 
verses  is,  that  the  expressions  in  verse  17  are  more  intense:  e.  g.f 
verse  15  oJ  s-oXXo/  avidavov,  but  in  verse  17  6  Sdvarog  ifiaafktvat ;  in  verse 
15  %doig  xai  dcagta  .  .  .  tig  rovg  iroXkoug  sTttfttivaiy  in  verse  17  o/  \a/AJ3d- 
vofrtg  xtoHsctiav ...  b  Ztaji  jSa<r/Xi  (nfovfft.  Verse  1 7,  then,  may  be  regarded 
as  being  more  intense  and  specific  in  its  form  of  expression;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  enlarge  the  actual  circle  of  the  ideas.  I  must 
therefore  regard  it  in  the  light  of  repetition,  for  the  sake  of  intensity 
or  emphasis,  of  the  reigning  idea  of  the  whole  passage,  viz.,  the 
abounding  of  grace  over  sin.  In  this  view  the  reader  may  connect 
it  with  the  *y%  dig  rb  Taodvrufia  ovrug  ri  ftdgst/Ma  of  verse  15,  or  with 
the  equivalent  expression  at  the  commencement  of  verse  1 6.  The 
latter  is  preferable  for  its  facility.  The  general  idea  that  runs 
through  the  tliree  verses  is,  the  abounding  of  grace  over  sin.  Verse 
15  declares  that  we  may  naturally  expect  this,  viz.,  from  the  well- 
known  character  of  God  (for  such  seems  to  be  the  writer's  view) ; 
veree  16  shows  that  it  must  be  so,  because  many  sins  are  forgiven 
by  grace,  while  one  sin  comes  into  the  account  as  the  cause  of  the 
evils  in  question.  Verse  17  then  repeats  the  main  idea  in  language 
more  strong  and  specific  than  had  before  been  used.  The  /ag  seems 
therefore  to  be  referriblc  to  an  oZrug  iorit  or  something  of  the  like 
nature  here  in  the  apostle's  mind,  in  reference  to  the  greatness  and 
the  certainty  of  the  salvation  bestowed  through  Christ,  which  he  has 
so  strongly  insisted  on  in  verses  1 — 11  of  the  present  chapter.  As 
if  he  would  say,  '  Salvation  is  sure  and  certain ;  our  hope  will  not 
make  us  ashamed  or  disappoint  us  (verse  5)  ;  we  may  rejoice  confi- 
dently in  God  as  our  covenant  God  (verse  11);  /or,  because,  (/fif), 
it  is  certain  that  if  sin  has  done  great  mischief  in  bringing  all  into  a 
state  of  condemnation,  grace  will  do  much  more  good  as  dispensed 
through  Jesus  Christ.'  Or  if  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
causal  relation  as  thus  indicated,  because  he  may  deem  it  too  remote, 
we  may  state  it  thus  ;  '  The  dissimilarities  between  the  nature  and 
operations  of  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  beneficence  of  Christ,  are  not 
only  great  in  some  important  respects,  but  they  are  such  as  lead  us 
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to  believe  with  the  greater  certainty  that  salvation  is  secure.  This 
is  so ;  for  if  by  tlte  offence  of  onef  &c.' 

The  attentive  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  conclusion 
drawn  in  this  verse  (for  such  it  is  when  considered  in  a  logical  point 
of  view),  is  apparently  drawn  in  part  from  premises  indirectly  as- 
serted or  implied,  and  in  part  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  the 
writer  might  presume  would  be  understood  and  assented  to  by  all 
his  readers.  What  is  indirectly  asserted,  is,  that  there  is  <xt% idtiia 
T7j$  xagmg  xa)  rSj  dugsag  rrjg  3/xa/&<ruvjj£.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
the  bestowment  of  life  in  Christ.  Then,  moreover,  the  idea  that  is 
brought  to  view  in  verse  15,  viz.,  that  we  may  well  expect  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  the  cnaracter  of  God,  that  the  effects  of  tin 
beneficence  of  Christ  will  predominate  over  the  effects  of  Adanrs 
sin,  seems  to  be  here  conjoined  with  the  sentiment  assumed  respect- 
ing the  abundance  of  grace.  The  17th  verse,  then,  is  properly  an 
entfiymeme,  i.  e.,  a  syllogism  whose  form  is  not  fully  made  out. 

A/cb  rov  hog  may  be  regarded  as  emphatic.  The  apostle  had  already 
said,  rfi  rot?  hog  vragatfrtafiari ;  and  when  he  says  again,  fj3a<r/Xcu<rs  diA 
rw  h6gf  he  renders  emphatic  two  things,  viz.,  the  predominance  of 
death,  and  the  fact  that  this  predominance  was  occasioned  by  one 
individual,  viz.,  Adam. 

noXXip  ,  .  .  .  Xg/croD.  It  seems  evident  to  me  that  AroXXp  fiaXXot 
here  should  be  referred  to  the  greater  credibility  that  the  happiness 
of  the  pardoned  will  be  secure,  and  not  that  it  should  be  taken  (as 
Siiskind,  Flatt,  and  Tholuck  maintain)  as  qualifying  /3a<r/Xg6*ou<r/. 
In  ver.  1 5,  the  same  words  may  qualify  iTrttftHnvtt,  and  so  they  are 
construed  by  some ;  and  here  they  may  be  construed  with  /3a<r/Xsu- 
tfourt ;  but  in  both  cases  the  most  simple  and  obvious  method  is  to 
construe  them  as  referring  to  the  greater  credibility  of  super-abound- 
ing grace.  They  stand  too  far  from  the  respective  verbs,  to  be 
naturally  joined  with  them. 

In  respect  to  the  phrases  rw  ntgttatfav  *jg  %af/ro$  t»nd  rrtg  hupag  rrtg 
dtxaioffvvrig,  see  remarks  on  ver.  15.  I  would  merely  add  here,  that 
if  we  construe  the  first  as  pertaining  to  those  blessings  of  the  gospel 
which  are  bestowed  on  all  men  without  exception  and  without  dis- 
tinction, and  the  second  as  designating  the  peculiar  blessings  bestowed 
on  the  penitent  and  believing,  then  both  conjoined  would  here  indi- 
cate, that  they  who  reign  in  life  must  be  partakers  of  both;  in  which 
case  their  salvation  must  be  altogether  certain.     Of  those  who  think 
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that  there  is  no  ground  for  any  distinction  of  meaning  between  the 
two  phrases,  some  adopt  the  exegesis  here  which  represents  Christ  as 
the  author  of  blessings  only  to  the  elect,  and  some  that  which  makes 
actual  redemption  co-extensive  with  the  human  race.  But  how  can 
the  first  method  of  exegesis  be  correct,  when  the  laws  of  philology 
and  interpretation  here  will  not  warrant  it,  and  when  indeed  the 
fact  itself  contradicts  it?  And  how  can  the  second  be  true,  which 
contradicts  the  context  and  innumerable  declarations  in  various  parts 
of  the  Scriptures  ?  Yet,  on  another  ground,  viz.,  that  a  simple  and 
essential  principle  merely  of  the  gospel  dispensation  is  here  stated, 
both  of  the  expressions  here  employed  may  be  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent, without  any  serious  difficulty ;  for  then  the  declaration  is,  that 
'  the  gospel,  taken  as  a  system  of  grace  in  opposition  to  the  evils  of 
sin,  PROFFERS  blessings  far  more  abundant  tlian  the  evils  which  the 
sin  of  Adam  lias  introduced.  It  proffers  abundant  pardon  and  eter- 
nal glory.9  And  in  this  case,  the  reigning  in  life  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  higher  measure  of  happiness  than  men  would  have  attained, 
had  they  continued  obedient  under  a  system  of  mere  law.  Respect- 
ing this  we  can  only  say :  *  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  gospel- 
grace/  With  men  this  may  be  unexpected  and  even  improbable ; 
but — c  God  will  be  greatly  glorified  in  his  Son.' 

While  I  am  fully  persuaded,  however,  that  tlie  principal  design  of 
the  apostle  in  the  whole  passage,  is  to  state  the  nature  and  tendencies 
of  the  two  different  dispensations  under  Adam  and  Christ,  yet  thia 
last  method  of  interpreting  his  language  does  not  oblige  us  to  main- 
tain, that  the  two  expressions  above  quoted,  and  employed  in  vers. 
15, 17,  were  designed  to  be  mere  parallelisms  or  synonymes.  Still 
J  would  concede,  that  we  may  regard  them  so,  and  construe  them 
in  accordance  with  such  a  view,  without  doing  any  violence  to  tho 
laws  of  interpretation. 

Tholuck  refers  hxamwri  here  to  internal  sanctification,  or  to  the 
life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  i.  e.,  subjective  holiness.  But  it  seems 
to  me  quite  clear,  that  3/xa/o<ruvjj  conveys  the  same  meaning  here  as 
foxatcatevrse  in  vers.  1,  9.  Certainly  this  makes  the  antithesis  to  the 
state  of  condemnation,  designated  by  o  Sdmroe  sfiaoiXeuti  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause. 

As  to  fSatiXivtova  h  Zpf,  it  is  well  known  that  £«^  is  the  common 
word  to  indicate  happiness,  and  therefore  it  needs  not  to  be  here 
proved.  That  to  reign  means  to  be  exalted  to  an  elevated  and  gloria 
ous  condition,  the  reader  may  see  by  comparing  Rev.  ii.  26,  27.  iii. 
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21.  Matt.  xix.  28.  Luke  xxii.  30.  1  Cor.  vi.  2.  2  Tim.  ii.  11, 12. 
Rev.  xx.  i.  Dan.  vii.  22.  Ps.  xlix.  14.  Ex.  xix.  6,  comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 


CHAP.  V.  18,  19. 


We  hare  already  seen,  that  ver.  12  contains  a  protasis  without  a  corresponding  apodotis.  We 
have  also  seen,  that  3*  frn  tvwov  tov  /uIXXoktot  (ver.  14)  may  be  regarded  as  comprising  in  the 
way  of  hint,  bnt  not  formally,  a  kind  of  apodotis.  No  sooner  was  rvwot  rdv  plXAorror  uttered  by 
the  apostle,  than  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  comparison  thus  proposed  to  the  mind  by  the  use 
of  these  words,  and  he  proceeds  to  guard  his  readers  against  misconstruing  twto*,  by  carryiug 
too  far  the  resemblance  whioh  it  indicates.  Accordingly  he  does  this,  as  we  have  seen,  in  vewes 
15—17,  which  exhibits  the  epanorthosts  (£*-uKop0«<m)  in  question;  for  so  grammarians  call  that 
form  of  speech  which  is  designed  to  guard  against  mistakes.  This  being  completed,  he  now 
proceeds  fully  to  exhibit  his  apodosis  or  main  conclusion,  in  verses  18, 19.  But  the  reader  should 
not  consider  these  verses  as  a  simple  resumption  of  the  subject  as  left  unfinished  in  verse  12 ; 
for  it  Is  evident  that  the  manner  of  expression  in  them  is  built  upon  what  is  said  or  declared  in 
the  intermediate  verses.    This  will  be  made  evident  in  the  explanation  of  the  phraseology. 


(18)  "Aga  ouv  .  .  .  .  xaraxoi/ia,  wherefore,  as  by  the  offence  of  one 
[sentence  came]  upon  all  men  unto  condemnation.  "Aga  and  aga  oh 
are  commonly  illative,  according  to  New  Testament  usage ;  e.  #., 
Matt.  vii.  20.  GaL  iv.  31.  Rom.  vii.  3,  25.  viii.  12.  ix.  10,  18.  xiv. 
12,  19,  et  alibi.  Nor  does  this  make  any  serious  difficulty  here. 
The  apostle  had  already  averred,  that  Adam  was  rvms  r©D  p&Xovro;. 
He  had  already  shown,  that  the  mischiefs  resulting  to  our  race  from 
the  fall  of  Adam,  were  more  than  repaired  by  the  grace  of  Christ. 
"Aga  ouv,  then,  would  by  no  means  be  inapposite.  It  is  as  much  as 
to  say :  l  Matters  being  as  I  have  already  declared,  it  follows  or 
results  from  them,  that  the  comparison  begun  in  verse  1 2  will  hold, 
viz.,  that  as  all  have  been  introduced  to  sin  and  death  by  Adam,  so 
righteousness  and  life  are  provided  for  all  by  Christ.'  While  <%« 
ouv  may  be  admitted  then  (as  Tholuck  urges),  to  be  illative,  this  does 
not  hinder  these  words  from  standing  at  the  head  of  a  sentence  which 
is  in  substance  a  resumption  of  what  had  been  said  in  verse  12, 
although  the  form  of  it  is  illative  in  respect  to  what  had  been  said 
in  the  intermediate  verses. 

That  3/  ivbg  cagoMrrc^aroc  means  by  the  offence  of  one  [twanj,  has 
been  strenuously  argued  by  some,  from  the  antithesis  bf  ms  hixouufta- 
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rcg ;  which  naturally  (as  they  aver)  cannot  mean  any  thing  but  the 
righteousness  of  one  (not  one  righteousness).  This  seems,  at  first 
riew,  to  be  conclusive  ;  yet  the  idiom  of  the  whole  passage  makes 
strongly  against  it.  When  Paul  wishes  to  make  such  a  distinction, 
he  says  rfi  *o0  hhg  tfagavrrtottari,  using  the  Dative  of  irag&irrwfici  and 
the  Genitive  of  sTg  with  the  article  ™D  before  it ;  see  verse  15,  and 
the  same  again  in  verse  17.  In  verse  16,  where  he  employs  svog 
without  the  article,  he  uses  a  participle  (apagrfiaavrog)  with  it,  in 
order  to  prevent  mistake  ;  while  in  the  antithetic  part,  he  employs 
artgtoxov  (verse  15),  and  I.  Xgttrov  (verse  17),  so  as  effectually  to  guard 
against  any  misconception  of  his  meaning  by  the  general  reader. 
But  in  verse  18  neither  of  these  methods  of  designation  is  employed. 
I  see  not,  therefore,  how  we  can  well  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  di 
b&£  TazaTTufiaroi  means  by  one  offence  ;  and  so,  that  hi  hhg  faxcuwuurog 
must  mean  by  one  righteousness.  If  the  latter  expression  appears 
somewhat  unusual  or  strange,  the  reader  should  call  to  mind,  that 
Paul's  frequent  antithesis  occasions,  in  not  a  few  instances,  unusual 
expressions  to  be  employed,  which  carry  out  a  kind  of  paronomasia 
and  render  the  diction  on  the  whole  the  more  striking.  All  difficulty 
about  btKaioa/ia  here  however,  is  removed  by  verse  19,  where  wraxojj 
is  employed  in  its  stead.  Both  the  dtxa/ufici  and  the  biraxoq  refer,  no 
doubt,  more  specifically  to  his  great  act  of  "  obedience  unto  death," 
on  account  of  which  God  highly  exalted  the  Saviour  and  gave  him 
the  fruits  of  his  obedience,  viz.,  sinners  justified  and  accepted. 
A/xa/w/Ao,  here  taken  as  the  antithesis  of  flragaavw^a,  must  mean  the 
obedient  fulfilling  of  what  was  required  of  Christ  as  our  substitute. 

That  xgfya  is  implied  after  vagairrutparoS)  is  suggested  by  Calvin, 
and  is  clear  from  the  manifestly  elliptical  condition  of  the  sentence 
as  it  now  stands,  as  well  as  from  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  middle 
clause  in  verse  16. 

Efc  *&*ras  avQgwrovs  is  twice  employed  in  this  verse,  instead  of  the 
§}  fl-oXXo/  used  in  the  preceding  verse  and  in  verse  19.  The  reason 
of  this  seems  to  be,  that  the  hog  here  employed  does  not  designate 
one  man,  but  one  offence,  one  righteousness  or  act  of  obedience*  If 
ms  here  meant  one  man,  then  o/  <ro>.Xo/  must  have  been  employed  as 
the  natural  antithesis  of  it ;  for  vdvrag  would  include  that  one,  and 
voXXa/'  would  not.  It  should  be  noted  also,  that  if  the  apostle  had 
designed  here  to  designate  only  the  elect  by  vdvrag  avOgwrovg  in  the 
second  case,  he  could  hardly  have  avoided  subjoining  to  vdrrag  some 
other  word  than  avfywmvsi  which  is  the  very  word  he  had  already 
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employed  in  the  antithetic  member  of  the  sentence,  and  which  the 
reader  would  naturally  and  indeed  spontaneously  understand  in  th§ 
same  way  in  both  cases.  Where  else  in  all  the  Bible  is  *dvrtt 
ad£uvoi  employed  as  the  designation  of  Hie  elect  only  f  How  can  we 
feel  ourselves  at  liberty  here,  then,  to  construe  it  in  a  manner  con* 
trary  to  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the  words  as  usually  em- 
ployed, and  contrary  to  the  very  nature  and  object  of  the  antithesis 
in  this  case  ?  So  Calvin,  strenuous  as  he  was  in  his  views  respecting 
original  sin,  did  not  construe  this  passage.  Let  us  hear  him : 
"  Communem  omnium  gratiam  facit,  quia  omnibus  exposita  est,  non 
quod  ad  omnes  extendatur  re  ipsa ;    nam  etsi  passus  est  Christus 

PRO    PECCATIS   TOTIUS    MUNDI,    atque    OMNIBUS    1NDIFFERENTER 

Dei  benignitate  qfferatur;  non  tamen  omnes  apprehendunt."  So  do 
such  men  speak,  when  they  look  away  from  system  and  have 
thoroughly  studied  the  scriptures,  as  Calvin  had  done  when  he 
wrote  this.  In  his  early  work  entitled  Institutions,  he  has  some- 
times exhibited  sentiments  which  appear  to  differ  from  these.  I  only 
add,  that  no  words  can  more  exactly  express  what  I  suppose  the 
apostle  to  mean,  than  those  of  Calvin;  for  it  is  manifest,  that  he  here 
considers  the  object  of  Paul  to  be  a  statement  of  what  the  gospel-plan 
of  salvation  is,  considered  as  it  is  in  its  own  proper  nature,  and  not 
as  giving  the  simple  history  of  what  has  actually  taken  place  in  all 
respects.  On  the  one  hand  is  a  state  of  imminent  exposure  to  ever- 
lasting death,  together  with  many  other  actual  evils;  on  the  other 
hand  is  free  access  for  all  to  everlasting  life,  with  the  bestowment  of 
many  actual  blessings.  Could  Calvin,  if  he  were  consistent  with 
himself,  view  the  subject  in  any  other  light  than  this?  Does  matter 
of  fact  justify  us  in  extending  it  beyond  this,  if  the  parallel  of  the 
two  cases  is  to  be  rnj>de  out  ? 

oDrw  xai ....  Zpwt  so  [the  free  gift  came]  upon  all  men  unto  justi- 
fication of  life.  That  £af/<r/*a  is  here  to  be  supplied,  is  manifest  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  from  the  elliptical  state  of  the  phrase,  and 
from  a  comparison  with  the  latter  clause  of  verse  16.  Oiirw  %'ii  is 
the  sign  of  the  apodosis,  which  stands  in  antithesis  both  to  verse  12, 
and  to  the  first  clause  in  the  present  verse,  which  is  in  substance  a 
resumption  or  repetition  of  that  verse. 

A/xa/W/ir  Zpn*  justification  of  life9  means  that  justification  which 
is  connected  with  eternal  life  or  happiness.  So  Calvin;  and  so  the 
nature  of  the  case  requires.  It  is  plain  that  dixaiupa  in  verse  16, 
dixouotvvri  in  verse  17,  and  fcxcwWif  here,  are  all  used  substantially  in 
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the  same  sense ;  as  indeed  they  all  may  be,  consistently  with  the 
practice  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  These  different  words  seem 
to  be  chosen  by  the  writer,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  uniformity  of 
diction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  one  dixa/a/ia  ascribed  to  Christ  in 
the  preceding  phrase,  must  mean  either  his  u  obedience  unto  death/* 
or  his  incarnation  as  preparatory  and  essential  to  this ;  comp.  Heb. 
x.  5—10. 

(19)  Most  interpreters  have  considered  this  verse  to  be  little,  if 
any  thing,  more  than  a  repetition  of  ver.  18.  So  Theophylact, 
CEcumenius,  Semler,  and  even  Tholuck  and  Ruckert,  Rosenmiiller, 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  superficial  views  which  he  frequently 
exhibits  respecting  the  logical  connection  of  discourse  and  the  special 
structure  of  it,  says :  Hie  eadem  fere  quantd  vice  [Paulus]  dicit. 
Still,  the  yaf  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  shows,  that  the  writer 
meant  to  assign  some  reason  or  ground  for  what  he  had  just  asserted 
in  the  preceding  verse,  either  in  the  way  of  explanation  or  confirma- 
tion. Verse  18  asserts  fully,  having  both  a  protasis  and  an  apodosis, 
what  ver.  12  begins  to  assert  but  leaves  unfinished,  viz.,  that  as  by 
the  offence  of  Adam  all  men  were  brought  into  a  state  of  condemna- 
tion, so  by  the  dixaiwpa  of  Christ  all  were  brought  into  a  state  of 
justification.  In  ver.  18,  then,  the  simple  fact  that  men  are  brought 
into  uch  a  state  is  declared,  but  nothing  is  directly  said  in  this  verse 
which  accounts  or  assigns  a  specific  reason  for  such  consequences. 

In  ver.  1 9  therefore,  the  apostle  adds  the  ground  or  reason  why  all 
men  have  come  into  a  state  of  condemnation  and  of  justification,  viz., 
it  is  because  they  have  become  sinners  through  the  disobedience  of 
Adam  on  the  one  hand,  and  righteous  through  the  obedience  of  Christ 
on  the  other ;  i.  e.y  the  disobedience  of  Adam  was  a  cause  or  ground 
why  all  men  became  sinners  and  therefore  came  into  a  state  of  con- 
demnation, and  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  in  like  manner  a  cause  or 
ground  why  all  are  come  into  a  state  of  justification.  It  seems  to 
have  been  generally  overlooked  here,  that  the  course  of  thought  in 
vers.  18,  19  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  ver.  12,  with  the 
exception  that  what  is  there  merely  hinted,  is  here  fully  and  expli- 
citly declared.  There  the  sentiment  is,  that  by  the  offence  of  one 
man  sin  entered  the  world  and  death  followed,  and  followed  so  as  to 
extend  itself  over  all  the  human  family,  inasmuch  as  all  became  sin- 
ners, i<pf  $  vdvrtg  jjfiagrov.  There  too,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  xa/ 
ourui  intimates,  that  the  entrance  of  sin  and  death  into  the  world 
being  brought  about  by  the  offence  of  Adam,  the  spread  also  of  these 
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was  in  some  way  connected  with  or  occasioned  by  this  offence.  But 
in  vera.  18,  19,  these  thoughts  are  fully  and  explicitly  unfolded ;  for 
ver.  18  declares  explicitly  that  condemnation  and  justification  are 
connected  with  or  occasioned  by  the  offence  of  Adam  and  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  and  ver.  19  shows  that  the  ground  or  reason  of 
this  is,  that  on  the  one  hand  men  are  made  sinners  by  the  disobedi- 
ence of  Adam,  and  on  the  other  are  made  righteous  through  the 
obedience  of  Christ.  The  second  part  or  apodosis  in  each  of  these 
verses  is  merely  implied  in  ver.  12,  and  not  at  all  expressed ;  but 
kfiagrdiiko)  xaritfrd&viffav  oi  voKXot  of  ver.  19,  is  evidently  intended  by  the 
apostle  to  correspond  with  the  %<p%  $  xavrtg  npagrov  in  ver.  12.  What 
is  added  in  ver.  19,  to  the  former  statement  is,  that  '  by  Hie  disobedi- 
ence of  one  many  the  many  became  sinners ;'  a  thing  not  explicitly 
declared  but  merely  hinted  in  the  xai  oDrwj  of  ver.  12. 

It  is  allowed  by  nearly  all  commentators,  that  vers.  18,  19  resume 
and  complete  the  statement  begun  at  verse  12.  If  then,  as  seems  to 
be  quite  clear,  itf  $  vavrtg  tjfjux,gro¥  in  ver.  12  and  OLfLaoruXo}  xancra- 
§7i<fav  oi  flroXXo/  in  ver.  19  correspond,  it  is  plain  that  in  the  latter  case 
actual  sinners  are  denoted  as  well  as  actual  sin  in  the  former  case. 
The  fact,  that  Adam's  sin  was  a  cause  or  ground  of  men's  becoming 
sinners  in  reality  (not  putatively  so),  and  that  Christ's  obedience  was 
a  ground  of  men's  becoming  righteous,  i.  i.,  of  their  being  justified 
in  reality  (not  merely  in  a  putative  or  fictitious  manner),  constitutes 
the  substance  of  the  declaration  in  ver.  19;  and  all  this  is  a  fuller 
and  more  explicit  declaration  of  the  sentiment  implied  in  vera*  12, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  stands  related  to  verse  18  as  assigning  a 
ground  or  reason  of  the  condemnation  and  justification  there  asserted. 

That  flUfa.xoq  here  is  the  same  as  sraga/3a(«s  in  verse  14,  and  as 
«-a^«r«/£-a  in  verses  15,  17,  18,  needs  hardly  to  be  mentioned.  In 
none  of  these  cases  is  reference  made  to  other  offences  of  Adam 
besides  the  first,  but  specifically  to  the  first  and  to  that  only.  See 
on  verse  16  above.  In  other  words;  it  is  not  the  «-agaxojj  of  Adam's 
whole  life  to  which  the  apostle  here  refers,  but  only  to  the  first  act 
of  his  disobedience. 

Every  thing  peculiar  in  this  verse  depends,  as  will  readily  be  seen, 
on  d^afrwXo/,  3/xa/o/,  and  xa^/tfr^/.  In  what  sense  then  does  scriptural 
usage  entitle  us  to  take  the  first  of  these  words?  In  all  other  places 
except  this,  I  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say,  it  is  taken  as 
designating  a  sinner  in  heart  and  life,  or  (in  other  words)  an  actual 
sinner.    The  very  form  and  limitations  of  the  verb  a/iap-civo*,  which 
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has  only  an  active  voice,  confirm  this  idea.  If  a/tagraXl;  is  ever  era- 
ployed  in  order  to  designate  those  who  are  guilty,  in  the  sense  of 
being  obnoxious  to  punishment;  like  the  word  guilty  itself,  in  such 
cases,  it  implies  at  the  same  time  moral  turpitude  and  ill  desert  as 
the  ground  of  this  ohnoxiousness.  To  designate  one  who  has  merely 
the  susceptibility  of  receiving  impressions  that  will  lead  him  to  sin 
(Adam  had  this  before  his  fall) ;  or  one  who  has  (as  we  say)  merely 
an  original  disposition  to  sin,  i.  e.9  such  a  disposition  as  is  native  and 
not  superinduced;  or  one  who  is  beset  with  temptations  to  sin,  and 
is  in  great  danger  from  them;  to  designate  one  who  is  simply  exposed 
to  evil,  or  is  merely  unhappy  or  wretched ;  the  word  &,fiagTv\6g  is 
never  used  in  the  Scriptures,  unless  it  be  so  employed  here.  The 
proofs  of  this  lie  open  to  every  one,  in  any  good  Concordance :  and 
indeed  the  nature  of  the  case  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  most  persons. 
Why  then  should  we  introduce  a  new  sense  of  the  word  here  ?  In 
ver.  12,  when  the  apostle  had  said,  that '  by  one  man  sin  entered  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men?  he  meant 
by  these  last  words  (as  we  have  seen  above),  that  his  readers  should 
understand  him  to  hint,  that  the  passing  of  death  upon  all  men  had 
some  connection  with  Adam's  offence.  But  still  he  subjoins  im- 
mediately, as  the  specific  and  immediate  reason  or  ground  of  this 
death,  if  $  *xdm$  ^ajrov.  Why  not  recognize  the  same  connection 
and  the  same  sentiment  here  ?  Adam's  sin  was  a  cause  or  ground 
why  all  men  are  constituted  sinners ;  yet  Adam's  sin  is  not  affirmed 
to  be  their  sin ;  they  are  not  said  to  be  h  a&rtp  u/j,acr<*i\c!f  nor  rf 
aftagriif,  abrou  iijiaoruXoi,  nor  yet  rf>  xartcxyfiari  avrov  xarabsdixatpsm ; 
but  they  are  kfuapruikoi  in,  by,  and  for  themselves.  A  ground  or 
cause  of  this,  was  Adam's  offence.  Such  is  the  relation  of  all  men 
to  him,  and  such  the  relation  between  parents  and  children,  and  such 
the  laws  of  our  propagated  nature,  that  evils  are  entailed  on  all  the 
posterity  of  Adam  by  his  disobedience  and  fall.  But  natural  evil, 
and  disadvantage,  and  degeneracy  of  nature  is  one  thing,  and  sin,  is 
another.  A  man's  sin  is  and  must  be  his  own  act9  either  internal  or 
external,  or  both  ;  and  for  men  to  be  &/jt,agrw\o/}  they  must  be  actively 
and  voluntarily  so.  Another  man's  sin  can  no  more  be  mine,  than 
his  soul  can  be  mine ;  no  more  than  his  consciousness,  will,  affections, 
or  disposition,  can  be  mine.  To  impute  them  to  me,  then,  must  be 
to  impute  to  me  what  in  fact  does  not  belong  to  me,  what  never  did, 
and  what  never  can.  The  candid  advocates  of  imputation  in  its 
highest  sense,  concede  this.  But  how  much  progress  do  we  make  in 
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the  knowledge  of  things,  and  in  the  explanation  of  important  prin- 
ciples in  theology,  when  we  affirm  that  God  counts  that  a»  existing 
which  does  not  in  reality  exist,  and  which  is  in  itself  an  impossi- 
bility ? 

To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  such  imputation  (which  indeed  such  men 
as  Calvin,  and  Edwards,  and  Stapfer  pointedly  rejected)  some,  e.  g.9 
Edwards  and  others,  have  assumed  an  absolute  unity  or  oneness  of 
Adam  and  all  his  posterity.  But  this  method  of  explanation  is 
fraught  with  difficulties  both  physiological  and  moral.  It  is  physio- 
logically untrue.  A  separate  consciousness,  will,  affections,  desires, 
&c,  make  separate  beings ;  or  else  there  is  but  one  being  material 
or  immaterial,  in  the  universe.  Consciousness  contradicts  this  theory. 
Individual  accountability  renders  it  incredible.  If  Adam  and  his 
posterity  are  indeed  all  one,  then  all  their  sins  are  just  as  much  his, 
as  his  is  theirs ;  and  his  penitence  is  as  much  theirs,  as  his  offences. 
Or  is  it  true,  that  God,  a  being  of  boundless  benevolence  and  love  of 
holiness,  has  made  such  a  world  that  nothing  but  sin  can  be  pro- 
pagated in  it? 

The  simple  statement  of  fact  seems  to  be,  after  all,  that  God  has 
such  an  utter  aversion  to  sin,  that  he  has  testified  hisdisplcasuieby 
an  appalling  exhibition  of  the  woful  consequences  to  which  it  leads. 
Sin  is  a  violation  of  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  con- 
sequently productive  of  evil,  because  it  disturbs  those  laws  and  ten- 
dencies all  of  which  are  in  themselves  productive  of  good.  The 
greatest  mischief  of  all  is,  that  sin,  in  this  way,  brings  suffering  and 
sorrow  upon  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  But  in  this  very 
way,  too,  the  odious  and  abominable  nature  of  sin  is  most  fully  and 
completely  exhibited.  The  earth  cursed  for  man's  sake ;  the  brute 
oreation  subjected  to  innumerable  evils  on  his  account ;  the  posterity 
of  Adam  born  heirs  of  suffering,  and  despoiled  of  the  disposition  to 
obedience  which  our  primitive  ancestors  possessed ;  are  all  striking 
and  melancholy  evidences  of  the  evil  of  sin.  But  for  the  evils  to 
which  Adam's  posterity  are  subjected  and  exposed,  God  has  provided 
a  remedy ;  or  rather,  he  has  prepared  the  way  for  redemption  from 
them.  The  two  things,  therefore,  now  go  together,  viz.,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  dreadful  effects  of  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  abounding 
mercy  and  benevolence  on  the  other.  The  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  which  sin  was  made  to  appear  so  dreadful  in  its  bitter  fruits, 
is  doubtless  ordained  to  serve  great  and  wise  purposes,  sooner  or  later, 
in  the  scheme  of  the  divine  .moral  government  and  discipline.    Nor 
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is  the  case  of  Adam's  sin  the  only  one,  and  altogether  singular  in  its 
kind.  The  same  principle  in  the  constitution  of  the  world  every 
where  developes  itself.  Parents  by  their  vices  ruin  their  children ; 
wicked  men  corrupt  their  neighbourhood ;  bad  rulers  affect  whole 
nations  with  evil,  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unture,  than  that  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  sin  light  only 
upon  the  guilty.  The  horrible  evil  of  sin  is,  that  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  universe,  it  often  involves  the  innocent  as  well 
as  the  guilty  in  its  consequences.  Nor  could  "  the  exceeding  sin- 
fulness of  sin"  be  fully  displayed  and  held  forth  in  its  odious  light 
to  the  abhorrence  of  all  benevolent  beings,  unless  such  were  the  case. 
Still,  after  all  is  attributed  to  the  first  sin  which  belongs  to  it,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  see  how  Adam's  first  offence  differed  from  other 
sins,  as  to  the  consequences  which  it  superinduced,  excepting  that 
his  condition  and  his  relations  to  the  whole  human  race  differed 
greatly  from  those  of  any  of  his  posterity.  The  consequences  of  his 
sin,  therefore,  were  peculiar  and  awfully  deleterious. 

It  is  then  one  thing  to  be  made  a  sufferer  on  account  of  the  sin  of 
others,  and  another  thing  to  be  constituted  a  sinner  by  something  that 
he  has  done.  So  far  as  it  respects  the  manner  in  which  Adam's  sin 
has  affected  us,  both  of  these  consequences  have  flowed  from  it.  This 
leads  us  to  consider  next  the  word, 

KarstrdOfieav.  The  primary  and  literal  sense  of  this  word,  as  ac- 
tively used,  seems  to  be  to  lay  down,  put  down,  deposit ;  as  its  compo- 
sition (xard  and  Itfrrifii)  would  plainly  denote.  In  a  secondary  sense, 
the  word  means  to  establish,  ordain,  settle,  introduce,  arrange,  deter- 
mine, decide  or  decree,  constitute,  to  cause  that  any  person  or  thing 
should  be  this  or  that,  possess  this  or  that  quality,  or  fill  this  or  that 
place  or  office,  &c.  Besides  these  active  transitive  senses,  it  has  also 
neuter  or  intransitive  meanings,  e.  g.,  to  subsist,  to  be  extant,  to  be 
stable  or  established,  to  stand  firm  or  unmoved.  This  latter  class  ot 
meanings  would  be  quite  inappropriate  to  the  passage  before  us,  and 
it  is  therefore  plainly  out  of  question.  The  form  xa78<rratoj<rav  is  pas- 
sive Aor.  1 ;  which  tense  is  frequently  employed,  in  many  verbs,  in 
the  sense  of  the  middle  voice  (see  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  61.  4).  where 
there  is  no  Aor.  middle.  But  as  here  there  is  a  middle  Aor.  1,  the 
sense  of  the  verb  must  be  regarded  as  being  passive,  and  passive  as 
to  some  of  its  transitive  meanings ;  for  it  is  only  the  Perf.,  Phiperf., 
Aor.  2  act.,  and  Fut.  3  pass.,  that  have  a  neuter  or  intransitive  sense, 
excepting  that  the  Pres.,  Imp.,  and  Fut.  middle  may  have  either  sense. 

B 
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We  come  then  to  the  conclusion,  that  xariertene**  must  mean  were 
constituted,  were  made  to  be,  were  caused  to  be;  for  standing  in  con- 
nection  as  it  does  with  va^axorj  as  designating  a  came  or  means,  it 
would  hardly  seem  susceptible  of  any  of  the  other  transitive  mean- 
ings which  the  verb  xatoerw*  has.  Reiche  has  laboured,  with  much 
learning,  to  prove  that  xaMtrn/ii  may  mean  to  show,  exhibit,  publicly 
demonstrate  any  thing  to  be  this  or  that ;  and  that  the  Pass,  voice 
may  of  course  mean  to  be  shown,  &c.  He  admits,  however,  that 
classic  examples  of  this  usage  are  not  at  hand,  excepting  eurtov  xafo- 
gram*  (to  show  cause)  as  employed  by  Lucian.  But  in  Hellenistic 
Greek  he  thinks  this  to  be  more  common ;  e,  g*9  3  Mace.  iii.  5,  dxaci* 
Mgwxotg  si>d6xiM*t  xa0tiffrjjxn*a¥ ;  where,  however,  the  neuter  sense  (be- 
came permanently)  is  better  than  the  one  he  proposes,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  that  can  well  be  given  to  xahiar^xu<fav,  because  the  tense 
is  Pluperfect.  So  in  Josephus,  (Ant  VI.  5,  6,)  rbv  0«iv  awro£  i hjuwH 
xaraarijaat  may  mean  to  render  the  Divinity  propitious  to  them,  not 
(as  Reiche  proposes)  exhibit  him  as  propitious.  It  does  not  seem 
clear,  therefore,  that  we  can  regard  xanard^av  here  as  equivalent 
to  itpavi£ujQr\<sav,  and  render  it  declarati  sunt  esse,  with  Koppe,  C.  Flatt, 
and  Reiche.  Nor  can  we,  with  Grotius,  Limborch,  Whitby,  Storr, 
Siiskind,  Flatt,  and  others,  render  xareardfytuv  merely  by  the  phrase 
were  treated  as  sinners;  for  the  apostle  has  told  us  in  verse  12  that 
death  has  passed  upon  all  men  If*  f  vawts  ypagrov;  and  how,  more- 
over, could  a  just  and  unerring  God  treat  men  as  sinners  unless  they 
were  so  ?  Evil,  i.  e.,  natural  evil,  he  might  indeed  bring  on  the 
innocent,  because  of  the  sins  of  others ;  for  nothing  is  farther  from 
truth,  than  that  sin  and  suffering  in  the  present  world  are  in  all  cases 
oo-extensive  and  correspondent.  The  horrible  evil  of  sin  is,  that  it 
affects  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  But  in  the  case  before  us 
the  apostle  means  to  say,  not  that  men  are  treated  as  being  what  they 
are  not;  nor  yet  that  the  guilty  involve  the  innocent  in  suffering; 
but  that  men  through  the  vragaxot)  of  Adam,  did  become  or  were  con- 
stituted actual  sinners,  and  so  came  (as  the  preceding  verse  asserts) 
iti  xaruxgifta. 

A/a  vTaxorji  has  doubtless  the  same  meaning  for  substance  here, 
which  bf  ivbi  dtxaiuparoc  has  in  verse  18.  See  the  remarks  under 
this  verse,  and  also  on  verse  16;  and  compare  attentively  the  pas- 
sages in  Matt.  xxvi.  39, 42.  John  x.  18.  Phil.  ii.  8.  Heb.  x.  7 — 10. 
But  although  I  can  scarcely  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  obedience  of 
Christy  in  this  connection  of  thought,  means  in  particular  his  obe- 
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dience  in  assuming  our  nature  and  his  suffering  an  expiatory  death 
in  it,  yet  I  would  not  exclude  the  idea  that  the  active  (as  well  as 
passive)  obedience  of  his  whole  life  did  contribute,  yea  was  necessary, 
to  the  perfection  of  his  character  as  a  Mediator  and  a  great  High 
Priest  who  should  make  atonement  for  us.  Without  such  ah  obe- 
dience, he  would  have  needed  an  atonement  for  himself,  instead  of 
being  able  to  make  it  for  others.  Butrin  respect  to  the  specific  alle- 
gation, that i  Christ's  obedience  (wraxotj)  is  imputed  to  us;'  this  Paul 
does  not  here  nor  elsewhere  say,  nor  any  other  sacred  writer.  This 
is  a  phraseology  superinduced  upon  the  Bible,  many  years  since  the 
Reformation,  from  human  systems  and  methods  of  explanation ;  and 
not  one  which  is  taken  from  the  Scriptures  and  transferred  into 
Symbols.  In  all  die  Bible  there  occurs  not  such  a  declaration,  as 
that  one  man's  sin  or  righteousness  is  imputed  to  another.  The  tiling 
for  substance  aimed  at,  by  many  who  employ  such  phraseology,  is 
doubtless  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  viz.,  that  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
above  all  his  obedience  unto  death,  did  contribute  to  constitute  him 
an  all-glorious  and  all-sufficient  Mediator.  As  to  the  rest,  that  God 
for  Christ's  sake  forgives  sinners,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
to  them,  is  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  what  is  appropriately 
called /THE  gospel,  and  all  which  can  be  exegetically  made  out 
from  the  simple  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  For  in  what  part 
of  the  Bible  is  it  said  that  Christ  obeyed  for  us  f  Or  where,  that 
his  obedience  is  imputed  to  us?  And  yet,  that  on  our  account  or  in 
our  belialf,  he  obeyed  and  suffered,  I  deem  to  be  a  great  and  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  gospel. 

bijMHH  xaraaraOJjtQtrai  oi  voXkoi  tlie  many  shall  be  made  righteous. 
Several  difficulties  present  themselves  here.  Is  3/xa/*c  to  be  taken  in 
an  active  or  passive  sense?  That  is,  does  it  mean  one  who  is  pious, 
fearing  God  and  obeying  his  commands,  Justus,  pius,  probus  ;  or  does 
it  mean  justijicatus,  a  justified  person,  one  forgiven  or  delivered  from 
the  curse  of  the  law  ?  In  all  cases  excepting  the  present  one  and  9 
bUouos  ix  svVrf  «s,  I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  dixouog  is  employed 
in  the  active  sense ;  that  is,  it  means  either  one  who  obeys  the  whole 
law,  t.  «.,  it  has  a  legal  sense,  or  else  it  means  one  who  obeys  in  such 
a  manner  as  proves  him  to  be  a  sanctified,  holy,  devout  person,  1.  e., 
it  has  an  evangelical  sense.  As  to  the  case  of  dixaiog  ix  iriartwt,  I  do 
not  see  any  good  reason  for  departing  from  the  common  usus  loquendi 
in  respect  to  Mxam;  for  the  declaration  amounts  simply  to  this,  viz., 
that  a  man  is  pious,  holy,  of  nn  obedient  spirit,  through  faith,  or  in 
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the  way  of  exercising  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  lias  thus  been 
graciously  sanctified,  so  that  he  now  fears  God  and  keeps  his  con- 
mandments  in  a  Christian  sense.  As  to  the  case  before  us,  I  doubt 
on  several  accounts,  whether  we  can  translate  or  explain  dlxato;  by 
the  word  justified ;  for  this  would  merely  designate  a  passive  sense, 
and  be  descriptive  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  sinners,  without  ex- 
hibiting the  active  sense  in  which  they  are  holy  or  obedient,  bizouot. 
No  other  certain  or  satisfactory  example  of  such  a  usage  can  be 
shown,  in  respect  to  this  word,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 
AixaiuOffa  BtxaiuOivrsg  is  employed  by  Paul,  when  he  wishes  to  desig- 
nate simply  the  passive  idea ;  e.  g.,  Rom.  v.  1,  al.  A/xa/o/,  moreover, 
must  have  an  active  sense  here,  in  order  to  make  out  the  antithesis 
to  a^agrwXo/,  which  clearly  bears  only  an  active  sense,  if  the  usus 
loquendi  may  decide  this  point;  at  least  it  does  so  wherever  else  it  is 
employed. 

How  then  is  the  obedience  of  Christ  to  make  many  just  or  right- 
eous f  In  the  like  manner,  we  may  answer,  as  the  disobedience  of 
Adam  made  many  sinners,  i.  *.,  was  a  cause  or  ground  of  their  be- 
coming sinners.  Christ,  by  what  he  has  done  and  suffered,  has 
opened  a  new  and  living  way  of  access  to  God,  in  which  sinners  may 
hope  for  pardon,  and  grace  to  become  humble  and  obedient,  t.  e.}  to 
become  3/xa/o/,  or  Mxatot  ix  vfortue.  He  is  the  procuring  and  merito- 
rious cause  or  ground  of  such  an  acceptance,  and  through  him  that 
grace  is  dispensed  which  is  requisite  to  make  men  dixouot  in  the  evan- 
gelical sense.  But  in  this  case,  abundant  as  the  provision  is  which 
he  has  made  for  sinners,  yet  penitence  and  faith  are  a  conditio  sine 
qua  non  to  the  bestowment  of  the  higher  blessings  of  the  gospel. 
And  so  in  the  opposite  case ;  some  voluntary  act  of  sin,  which  is 
properly  one's  own,  would  seem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  make 
sure  the  final  and  eternal  damnation  of  any  one  of  Adam's  posterity. 
Before  this  they  are  indeed  in  a  damnable  state,  t.  e.9  in  imminent 
hazard  of  damnation  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  ;  and  it  is  also  true, 
that  before  repentance  and  faith  sinners  are  in  a  state  of  peculiar 
probation,  and  in  a  solvable  state,  i.  e.,  a  state  in  which  they  may  be 
saved. 

The  reader  will  note,  that  the  future  tense  (xarcurraBytovrai)  is 
employed  in  this  apodosis.  This  corresponds  to  the  sentiment  im- 
plied in  the  3/xa/W/v  £wfo  of  ver.  18.  The  affirmation  of  Paul  then 
is,  that  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  obedience  will  bring  the  many  to  be 
righteous,  holy,  or  devoted  in  heart  and  life  to  the  service  of  God. 
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If  this  were  already  done  in  the  sense  in  which  he  expected  it  to  be 
done,  and  In  the  sense  which  the  idea  of  imputed  righteousness  would 
render  necessary,  why  should  he  here  employ  the  future  tense?  The 
fact  that  he  does  so,  appears  to  afford  evidence  that  the  whole  para- 
graph is  intended  to  disclose  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  the  two  dis- 
pensations, under  the  first  and  second  Adam,  in  and  by  themselves 
considered  and  agreeably  to  their  true  nature  respectively,  rather 
than  to  detail  facts  merely  as  such,  or  to  give  us  a  simple  historical 
picture.  Thus  considered,  there  is  no  difficulty  as  to  any  of  the 
apostle's  declarations.  What  he  declares  concerning  the  influence 
of  Adam's  offence,  discloses  what  would  be  the  certain  result  of  that, 
if  all  men  were  left  to  themselves  in  the  condition  into  which  that 
offence  brought  them;  while  what  he  declares  respecting  the  obedi- 
ence of  Christ,  discloses  to  us  the  true  nature  of  gospel  grace,  its 
all-sufficiency,  the  certainty  of  its  accomplishing  its  ends,  and  its 
adaptedness  to  the  wants  and  woes  of  all  our  race.  The  apodosis 
here,  then,  is  not  so  much  a  narration  of  mere  historical  occurrences 
in  this  case,  as  it  is  a  declaration  of  the  nature  of  that  which  Christ's 
obedience  is  adapted  to  accomplish.  Or  may  it  and  must  it  be  con- 
strued (the  tense  being  future)  of  the  millennial  day  of  glory — the 
future  and  universal  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion?  It  strikes 
me  that  this  would  be  rather  a  forced  construction,  and  that  the 
lixatoi  here  described  are  those  which  the  work  of  Christ  will  be 
efficient  in  constituting,  either  in  this  world,  or  in  the  next,  or  in  both. 
Aixaioi  those  are  called,  who  at  the  last  day  appear  before  the  throne 
of  the  final  Judge,  and  meet  with  acceptance  through  the  mercy  of  a 
Saviour ;  see  Matt  xxv.  37.  The  appellation  in  this  last  passage  is 
doubtless  given,  in  reference  to  the  character  which  they  sustain  as 
the  subjects  of  sanctifying  grace.  The  meaning  of  Paul  seems 
therefore  to  be,  that  as  Adam's  offence  had  been  the  cause  of  ruining 
the  many,  the  obedience  of  Christ  should  be  the  cause  why  the  many 
should  be  justified.  In  a  word,  as  actual  suffering  and  a  dangerous 
and  ruinous  condition  are  the  lot  of  all  through  Adam ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  state  of  renewed  and  peculiar  probation,  attended  with 
many  privileges  and  blessings,  even  such  as  exceed  all  that  were  lost 
by  the  fall,  with  the  proffer  of  eternal  life  and  glory,  is  procured  for 
our  guilty  race  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  More  than  this,  must 
make  the  text  speak  the  language  of  universal  actual  redemption,  and 
thus  contradict  other  parts  of  the  Bible ;  or  else  it  must  limit  the 
blessings  procured  by  Christ  to  the  elect  only,  which,  as  we  have 
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seen  above,  is  inadmissible  on  the  ground  of  philology,  or  even  of 
fact.     For  further  remarks,  see  Excursus  on  Rom.  v.  Id. 


CHAP.  V.  20,  21. 


The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  all  which  the  apostle  has  said  in  verses  li— 19,  respecting  the 
erils  occasioned  by  Adam  and  the  blessing*  procured  by  Christ,  he  has  uttered  nothing  respect- 
ing any  good  achieved  by  the  Jewish  dispensation  as  a  remedy  for  these  evils.  It  is  very  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  Jew,  ever  jealous  for  the  honour  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  would  feel  a  strong 
objection  to  the  representation  which  the  apostle  had  made ;  inasmuch  as  deliverance  from  evils 
seems  to  be  wholly  attributed  by  Paul  to  Christ  and  his  gospel,  and  nothing  of  this  great  work 
to  be  attributed  to  the  law.  I  regard  verses  SO,  SI,  as  designed  to  answer  such  an  objection 
which  the  apostle  would  very  readily  anticipate.  The  substance  of  the  answer  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed :  •  As  to  the  Mosaic  law,  it  was  so  far  from  delivering  men  from  sin  and  its  fearful  con- 
sequences, that  the  result  of  it  was  just  the  contrary,  viz.,  the  abounding  of  sin,  or  at  least  the 
more  conspicuous  and  striking  exhibition  of  it.  Both  of  these  sentiments,  Indeed,  we  may  sup- 
pose to  be  included  in  the  assertion  made  in  ver.  20.  If  the  reader  is  surprised  at  this,  or  doubts 
it,  let  him  study  attentively  Rom.  vil.  5—18,  where  he  will  And  that  Paul  fully  maintains  them 
views,  and  comments  at  large  upon  them.  The  facts  simply  considered  are,  that  the  restraints 
which  the  law  puts  upon  the  evil  passions  of  men,  make  them  more  violent  in  their  opposition ; 
the  light  which  the  law  sheds  on  the  path  of  duty,  makes  the  men  more  guilty  and  inexcusable 
when  they  sin  ;  and  the  holiness,  justness,  and  goodness  of  the  law  (Rom.  vii.  12).  renders  sin 
altogether  more  conspicuous  than  it  otherwise  would  be  (Rom.  vii.  13).  In  all  these  respect* 
then,  the  entrance  of  the  law  was  followed  by  the  abounding  of  sin  ;  and  what  is  said  in  chap, 
vii.  5 — 13  seems  to  render  clear  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  in  ver.  20. 

Moreover  in  vers.  20,  91,  the  apostle  plainly  designs  to  show,  that  the  gospel,  instead  of  being 
superseded  by  the  law  in  any  important  respect,  was  rendered  (so  to  speak)  the  more  necessary. 
The  law,  instead  of  diminishing  the  sins  of  men,  did,  on  account  of  their  abusing  it  (Rom.  vii. 
11),  render  them  more  guilty ;  and  consequently  it  increased  their  need  of  a  new  dispensation 
of  pardoning  mercy.  And  such  is  the  rich  provision  for  mercy  under  this  new  dispensation, 
that  not  only  the  sins  which  men  committed  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  published  (vers.  13, 14) 
may  be  forgiven,  but  even  the  more  aggravated  guilt  which  they  incur  who  sin  against  the  pre- 
cepts of  revelation,  may  be  pardoned.  In  a  word ;  the  law,  instead  of  superseding  the  gospel, 
rendered  it  more  necessary ;  and  the  gospel  is  fully  adequate  to  every  case  of  need,  however 
great  this  may  be ;  lor  the  sins  of  men,  even  of  men  enlightened  by  express  revelation,  great  as 
they  are,  may  now  be  forgiven  by  that  mercy  which  abounds  through  Jesus  Christ 

Considered  in  the  point  of  view  now  presented,  the  verses  under  consideration  are  pregnant 
with  highly  important  meaning. 


(20)  N^o;,  revelation,  the  Mosaic  law. — n«f  s/<rS)M* r  is  rendered  by 
some,  came  in  unawares ;  but  this  makes  no  tolerable  sense  here,  and 
moreover  it  contradicts  fact,  for  the  law  was  introduced  with  awftil 
pomp  and  solemnity ;  Ex.  xx.  Gal.  iii.  19.  Heb.  xii.  18 — 21,  26, 
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We  must  therefore  translate :  supervened,  came  in  Hie  way  of  addi- 
tion, prceterea  iniroiit  (as  Beza  renders  it) ;  f .  e.,  it  supervened  upon 
the  state  which  preceded  Moses,  when  men  were  living  without  a 
revelation.  The  word  trap /rifxquat  in  the  classics,  not  only  means  to 
come  in  privily  or  unawares,  hut  also  to  come  in,  to  make  an  entrance, 
especially  with  another  or  in  addition  to  another.  Philo  uses  the 
word  «-ctf £/<frjX4fF,  in  the  same  sense  as  s/trijXft »  (see  Bretseh.  Lex.) ; 
hut  I  regard  the  second  meaning  above  given  to  the  word,  as  the 
best  in  this  passage. 

"Ik*  is  said  by  Chrysostom  to  be  ovx  alnoXoyiag  dxx*  updasus,  q.  d. 
not  causal,  i.  e.,  not  introducing  a  reason  or  cause  why  the  law  came 
in,  but  ecbatic  (Ixj3ar/xrf;),*  t.  e.,  showing  the  effect  or  consequence ; 
so  that  we  may  translate;  the  law  supervened  so  that  offences 
abounded. 

The  telic  sense  of  fro,  however,  might  be  retained  in  the  verse 
under  examination,  by  construing  «rXi  omE  crp  as  we  do  i**tf<s<sMtv  in  iii. 
2,  which  there  means  may  appear  to  abound,  may  exhibit  or  display 
its  abounding  (like  the  Piel  and  Hiphil  conjugations  of  Hebrew 
verbs);  and  in  the  like  way  is  *-s£/<rtfru<f>j  used  in  2  Cor.  iv.  15.  In  this 
way  the  sense  will  be :  '  The  law  came  in  order  that  sin  might  be 
abundantly  exhibited,  or  that  a  full  display  of  sin  might  be  made ;' 
according  with  Rom.  viL  13,  comp.  vii.  5 — 12.  iii.  12.  In  this  way 
it  is  construed  by  Tholuck,  Flatt,  and  others;  and  it  scarcely  needs 
to  be  said,  that  the  end  or  design  of  the  law  itself  was  not  the 
increase  of  sin,  but  the  restraint  of  it.  My  objection,  however,  to 
the  explanation  of  these  interpreters  is,  that  vcr.  21  evidently  de- 
mand* a  sense  of  *Xfoi>ct<ty  different  from  that  which  they  give.  If 
we  say :  '  The  law  entered  in  order  that  the  odious  nature  of  sin  might 
be  more  fully  and  plainly  exposed  and  known;'  then  what  shall  we 
make  of  ver.  21  ?  It  must  be  this :  '  Where  sin  was  more  fully  dis- 
played,  grace  superabounded,'  viz.,  above  the  display.  But  clearly 
the  apostle  does  not  mean  to  say  this,  (for  what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  such  a  declaration?)  but  that  where  sin  actually  abounded,  there 
grace  actually  superabounded. 


•  When  «u  Is  employed  in  tbeienae  of  in  order  that,  to  the  end  that,  kc.,  i. «.,  when  it  is  causal, 
k  Is  called  by  the  Greeks  t  «  X  «  «  6  r,  (from  WXor.)  q.  d.f  indicative  of  the  end  or  reason  why  a 
thing  k\ori$  done.  When  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  so  that,  i.  *.,  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  denote 
the  eject  or  event  of  a  thing,  it  is  called  M*™ot,  or  in  Latin  efecUvwn,  i.  e.,  showing  lb*  effect 
or  erent  of  a  thing.  See  a  masterly  representation  of  the  force  of  this  particle  by  Tittmann, 
to  the  Bib.  Repository,  Xo.  1  for  1885.    Bretseh.  Lex.  «•  No.  2. 
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We  must  return  then  to  the  ecbatic  use  of  ha  here,  which  Chry- 
sostom  has  proposed.  The  meaning  of  the  verse  may  be  thus  given; 
'  The  Mosaic  law  which  was  introduced,  instead  of  diminishing  the 
guilt  and  sins  of  men,  served  only  to  increase  them ;  for  although  in 
itself  holy,  and  just,  and  good,  yet  being  abused  and  resisted  by  the 
evil  passions  of  men,  it  was  made  the  occasion  of  increasing  their 
guilt,  because  the  light  which  it  shed  on  them,  both  aggravated  their 
offences  and  rendered  them  more  conspicuous,'  Chap.  vii.  5 — 13,  as 
before  suggested,  is  a  full  and  satisfactory  comment  on  these  senti- 
ments. Thus  understood,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  apostle  has  a  deep 
design  in  saying  what  he  does,  viz.,  it  was  his  purpose  not  only  to 
convince  the  Jew  that  the  Mosaic  law  afforded  him  no  prospect  of* 
deliverance  from  the  power  and  penalty  of  sin,  but  that  it  had  be- 
come the  occasion  of  his  contracting  deeper  stains  of  guilt  than  he 
otherwise  would  have  had,  and  therefore  of  plunging  him  into  a  more 
hopeless  condition.  The  necessity  of  deliverance  through  the  par- 
doning mercy  of  the  gospel,  does,  in  this  way,  become  truly  conspic- 
uous ;  and  the  need  of  its  superabounding  grace  is  thus  placed  in  a 
strong  light  by  the  apostle.  I  observe  that  Turretin,  perceiving  the 
difficulties  of  the  other  explanations,  has  for  substance  adopted  the 
same  which  I  have  now  given ;  as  do  Reiche,  Glockler,  Barnes,  and 
others. 

(21)  But  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  super  abound;  i.  e.9  the 
pardoning  mercy  of  the  gospel  has  triumphed  even  over  the  sins  of 
the  Jews,  which  were  greatly  aggravated  by  reason  of  the  light  they 
enjoyed. 

*lva  w<ftrsg  x.  r.  X.,  so  that  as  sin  reigned  by  death,  t.  e.,  brought  sen- 
tence of  death  or  condemnation  upon  all  men,  in  like  manner  also 
grace  might  reign  by  justification  unto  eternal  life,  through  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord,  u  e.,  grace  might  reign  or  have  an  influence  widely 
extended,  in  the  bestowment  of  justification  or  pardoning  mercy, 
which  confers  eternal  life  or  happiness  on  all  men  who  will  accept  it, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. — After  dtxatotvvrig  here,  one  must 
supply  T7j$  oxasfii  {which  is)  iig  tpfy  aiutvtov.  In  this  verse,  «  r£  hamry 
is  the  Dative  of  means  or  manner ;  and  it  stands  in  antithesis  with 
3/a  dtxaioffvvrig  tig  £wiiv  astavm.  Of  course  dixouoevvrig  does  not  here  mean 
righteousness  in  the  sense  of  holiness  or  conformity  to  the  divine  law, 
but  in  the  sense  of  justification,  i.  e.,  God!s  righteousness,  viz.,  that 
which  he  gives  or  bestows ;  in  the  like  sense  as  3/xa/w/Aa,  dixafdvtic 
and  dixaiutiv,  in  vers.  16 — 18  above.     The  meaning  is,  that  as  sin 
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exercised  its  sway  over  men  in  occasioning  their  condemnation 
(^awcror),  so  grace,  which  superabounds,  has  exercised  its  sway  in 
procuring  a  remission  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  bestow- 
ing that  justification  which  is  connected  with  eternal  life.  Turretin 
makes  d/xatotvrng  here  mean  both  justification  and  sanctification ; 
which  is  unnecessary,  and  indeed  incapable  of  being  defended.  The 
antithesis  of  dixaiowvn,  viz.,  Sdvarog,  does  not  mean  both  sin  and  con- 
demnation at  the  same  time ;  of  course,  then,  dixaiotvvr)  should  be 
interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  a  single  and  not  a  double 
sense. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark,  also,  that  as  Sdvarog  is  the 
direct  antithesis  of  £ai)  a/«wo$  here,  so  it  must  mean  more  than  tem- 
poral death  merely ;  nay,  more  than  any  limited  term  of  misery  in  a 
future  world ;  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  happiness  of 
the  righteous  is  limited.  But  this  none  will  attempt  to  show.  How 
then  can  the  misery  of  the  wicked  be  shown  to  be  temporary  f  That 
Saw*™*  is  here  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  in  vers.  12 — 19,  im- 
presses itself,  as  it  seems  to  me,  spontaneously  on  the  mind  of  every 
reader  not  misled  by  a  priori  reasonings. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  that  inrtgtirsgfotrivttf  h  XHli  °f  course  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  number  of  its  subjects  here;  for  how  could  grace 
iuperabound  in  this  respect,  when  all  men  were  sinners  ?  It  plainly 
has  reference,  therefore,  to  abounding  sin  which  existed  after  the 
law  was  introduced.  What  the  apostle  means  to  affirm,  is,  that  how- 
ever much  sin  was  aggravated  under  this  new  order  of  things,  yet 
such  was  the  greatness  of  gospel  grace  that  it  triumphed  even  over 
this  aggravated  guilt.  In  other  words,  the  salvation  of  the  gospel 
is  so  ample,  that  it  may  be  extended  to  all  men  however  depraved 
and  deserving  of  punishment  they  may  be;  and  those  who  are  under 
the  law  and  have  transgressed  it,  do  of  all  men  most  need  the  sal- 
vation of  the  gospel. 
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CHAP.  VI— VIIL 


When  the  apostle  (chap.  L— it)  had  shown  the  guilt  of  all  men,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
that  none  ooold  escape  the  wrath  to  come  except  by  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ,  he  repre- 
sents the  Jew  as  objecting  to  such  a  sentiment,  on  the  ground  that  the  fidelity  of  God,  in  respect 
to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  and  hit  teed  would  be  called  in  question  by  it  To  this  the 
apostle  replies,  that  no  such  objection  could  be  made ;  for  God  is  to  be  regarded  as  faithful  to  his 
promises,  even  if  all  men  are  thereby  convicted  of  being  unfaithful  to  their  engagements.  The 
faithfulness  of  God  is  in  fact  the  more  conspicuous,  when  he  treats  those  who  have  sinned,  and  who 
continue  impenitent,  according  to  their  real  desert 

The  Jew,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this,  objects  that  there  would  in  this  way  be  encourage- 
ment for  men  to  sin ;  inasmuch  as  the  divine  glory  would  be  the  more  conspicuous,  in  consequence 
of  the  display  of  pardoning  mercy.  But  this  objection  the  apostle  repels,  with  strong  language 
of  disapprobation,  iii.  5 — 8.  He  does  not,  however,  proceed  to  canvass  it,  because  he  has  other 
things  which  he  is  desirous  to  6ay,  before  he  enters  particularly  into  the  consideration  of  such  an 
objection. 

These  he  exhibits  in  chap.  UL  9,  to  t.  2 1.  After  all  which  he  here  says,  and  especially  after 
such  an  exhibition  of  tuperaboundtog  grace  as  is  made  in  chap.  v.  12— 21,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  the  Jew  would  renew,  at  least  in  his  own  mind,  the  same  objection  as  before ;  and  this,  with 
more  appearance  of  reason  than  he  then  had.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  apostle  representing  him 
as  immediately  objecting  to  the  views  of  gospel  grace  which  he  had  expressed,  in  the  following 
words :  "  Shall  we  continue,  then,  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  ?  Chaps,  vi.  vii.  viii.  are  de- 
signed to  canvass  the  great  subject  which  this  objection  brings  forward,  and  fully  to  illustrate  it 
The  course  of  thought  appears  to  be  as  follows  t 

1.  The  very  profession  and  nature  of  the  Christian  religion  are  directly  opposed  to  continuance  in 
sin ;  for  he  who  is  "  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ,"  if  sincere  in  his  professions,  must  renouuoo 
sin  and  mortify  his  carnal  appetites,  vi.  2—1 1. 

2.  The  remainder  of  chap.  vi.  forms  a  peculiar  argument  if  I  may  so  call  it  with  respect  to 
the  subject  under  the  apostle's  consideration,  viz.,  whether  a  dispensation  of  grace  allows  ita  sub- 
jects to  sin.  Vers.  12, 18,  are  an  exhortation  to  guard  against  sin ;  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
preceding  considerations  that  the  writer  has  proffered.  But  in  ver.  14  Paul  places  his  subject 
in  a  new  attitude.  He  had  before  shown  that  Christianity,  from  its  Yerj  nature,  stands  opposed 
to  sin,  and  implies  the  subduing  and  mortifying  of  all  evil  passions  and  desires.  He  now  ven- 
tures to  suggest  not  only  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for  the  allegation  of  the  objector,  viz.,  that 
the  doctrine  of  grace  would  encourage  men  to  oontinue  in  tin,  but  that  this  rery  doctrine  furnishes 
powerful  motives,  yea,  more  powerful  ones  than  those  which  a  dispensation  of  law  furnishes,  to 
excite  men  to  the  practice  of  holiness.  He  begins  by  saying,  that  *  sin  will  not  have  dominion 
over  Christians,  for  they  are  not  under  law,  but  under  grace.'    This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  if 
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they  were  still  under  the  I&w  (in  the  sense  here  meant)  sin  would  hare  dominion  orer  them ;  but 
inasmuch  as  they  are  under  grace,  this  will  not  be  the  case,  Terse  14.  By  being  under  the  law, 
he  means  being  subjected  to  it  and  devoted  to  it  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Jews  (as  legalists)  were, 
via,  confidently  expecting  sanctificationfrom  it  Being  under  grace  means,  being  servants  of  grace, 
L  &,  subject  to  its  influence  and  obedient  to  its  requisitions.  Verses  16 — 19  necessarily  lead  us 
to  such  an  explanation. 

The  subject  thus  introduced  is  one  of  vast  magnitude  and  importance.  If  it  be  true,  that  a 
system  of  grate  is  the  only  one  which  now  proffers  adequate  means  qf  sahctification  as  well 
as  pardon,  then  is  the  importance  of  the  gospel  rendered  doubly  conspicuous.  This  is  what 
the  apostle  intimates  in  verse  14,  and  what  he  goes  on  through  the  remainder  of  chapter  vi.,  and 
also  through  chapters  vii.  viii.  to  confirm  and  illustrate.  That  this  essential  circumstance  baa 
been  so  often  overlooked  by  commentators,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  that  is  irrelevant  and 
unsatisfactory  in  their  remarks  upon  this  passage. 

The  first  illustration  of  the  power  of  gospel  grace  to  subdue  sin,  is  drawn  from  the  relation 
which  the  Christian  sustains  toward  the  gospel  or  x«p»-  He  has  become  the  servant  qf  grace; 
consequently,  he  must  yield  it  his  obedience ;  and  by  becoming  the  servant  of  grace,  he  has  re- 
nounced his  subjection  to  sin';  consequently,  he  must  act  in  a  manner  that  accords  with  the  rela- 
tion which  he  sustains,  i.  ?.,  he  should  live  in  a  holy  manner,  verses  16 — 20.  And  thus  the 
Christian  must  be  led  to  act,  also,  on  the  ground  that  the  consequences  of  obeying  sin  and  of 
obeying  grace  are  so  unspeakably  different  and  important,  verses  21—23. 

Thus  far  the  apostle  has  employed  comparison,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  enforce  his  sentiment. 
I  mean,  that  under  the  figure  of  Christians  being  the  servants  of  grace,  he  has  signified  their  obli- 
gation to  yield  obedience.  This  is  laying  a  good  foundation ;  for  obligation  to  be  holy  surely  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  Christian's  duty.  In  the  next  place,  he  brings  into  view  the  consequences  of 
obedience  to  sin  and  holiness.  Thus  much  then  (he  would  seem  to  say,  by  all  this.)  belongs  to 
a  system  of  grace ;  and  in  respect  to  obUgatUm  and  penalty,  it  is  in  no  wise  behind  a  system  of 
law.  It  holds  forth  both  the  obligation  to  duty,  and  the  encouragement  to  it ;  while  the  awful 
penalty  of  the  divine  law  for  the  neglect  of  it,  i.  e.,  for  sin,  remains  in  full  force  under  the 
gosple. 

This,  however,  is  negative  argument;'  if  I  may  so  speak.  I  mean,  that  it  does  not  directly 
prove  what  is  intimated  in  verse  14,  viz.,  the  superiority  of  grace  to  law  in  influencing  us  to  lead 
a  holy  life.  But  it  proves,  that  even  in  those  respects  in  which  the  law  might  seem  to  claim  a 
high  pre-eminence,  it  has  none.  The  gospel  confers  as  high  obligation  and  threatens  as  high 
penalties.  In  both  respects  it  is  opposed  to  sin  ;  its  obligations  are  directly  contrary  to  sin ;  its 
consequences  are  Just  the  reverse  of  those  which  follow  sin.  In  all  these  respects,  then,  we  may 
truly  affirm  of  the  gospel  as  much  as  could  be  affirmed  of  the  law. 

8.  Thus  much  in  order  to  show  that  a  system  of  grace  is  not  behind  a  system  of  law,  either  in 
regard  to  obligations  or  penalties.  All  this  prepares  the  way  to  accomplish  the  subsequent  part 
of  the  apostle's  design ;  which  is  to  show  that  the  law  (in  the  sense  to  which  Jewish  legalists  ad. 
bered  to  it)  is  virtually  and  substantially  renounced,  by  giving  ourselves  to  Christ  in  the  way  of  the 
gospel,  vii.  1—4.  This  is  an  important  point,  and  a  great  advance  toward  the  attainment  of  the 
apostle's  design. 

But  he  does  not  stop  even  here.  He  goes  on  (vii.  5,  6)  to  assert  that  the  law/instead  of  being 
an  effectual  means  of  sanctifying  men  and  making  them  truly  holy,  is  in  reality  the  occasion 
of  their  plunging  into  deeper  guilt ;  while  grace  produces  just  the  contrary  effect.  This  is  the 
ultimate  and  highest  point  at  which  Paul  aims,  in  order  to  wean  legalists  from  their  unwarrant- 
able attachment  to  the  law.  That  he  may  fully  accomplish  his  object,  he  shows,  first,  how  the 
law,  instead  of  delivering  us  from  sin,  Is  the  occasion  of  our  being  plunged  deeper  into  it,  vii 
7 — 12.  Secondly,  he  removes  the  objections  which  one  might  naturally  raise  against  the  law  on 
such  a  ground,  vii.  13—25. 

4.  He  next  goes  on  to  show  that  grace  operates  upon  men  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from 
thatoflaw,vilL  1—11. 

a.  In  the  remainder  of  chapter  viii.,  he  insists  on  the  duties  and  privileges  that  result  from  such 
a  state  of  grace. 

If  the  reader  will  now  look  back,  for  a  moment,  he  will  see  a  regular  series  of  thought,  all  per- 
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taining  to  the  same  great  subject,  from  the  commencement  of  chap.  vi.  to  the  end  of  chap.  vttft.  To 
the  apostle's  plan  of  jnttifioation  by  grace  alone,  the  natural  and  meet  formidable  objection  at  first 
view  would  be,  that  such  a  doctrine  would  lay  no  restraint  upon  sin,  but  rather  encourage  it. 
Already  had  he  adverted  to  this  objection,  in  chap.  iii.  5 — 8.  But  with  chap.  vi.  the  formal  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  which  is  introduced  by  it  commences.  The  simple  outlines  of  the  argument 
and  illustration  are,  (1)  The  very  profession  and  nature  of  Christianity  imply  a  renunciation  of 
sin,  vi.  1 — 11.  (2)  The  gospel  lays  more  effectual  constraint  upon  us  to  abstain  from  sin  than  the 
law  can  do,  vi.  14;  for,  (a)  By  becoming  servants  of  it,  we  must  yield  our  obedience  to  it,  vi. 
16—20.  (6)  It  sets  before  us  the  highest  possible  rewards,  and  renders  them  attainable,  vi. 
2 1 — 23.  (3)  We  renounce  our  legality,  i  e.,  our  dependence  on  the  law  as  the  effectual  means  of 
sanctification,  when  we  become  affianced  to  Christ  We  sustain  a  new  relation  in  consequence 
of  this,  and  are  laid  under  new  obligations  which  are  of  a  more  forcible  nature,  vii.  1 — 4.  (1) 
The  law,  instead  of  restraining  and  subduing  our  sins,  is  even  the  occasion  of  their  being  aggra- 
vated, of  plunging  us  into  deeper  condemnation,  vii.  5— 1 1 ;  yet  this  is  not  chargeable  upon  the 
nature  of  the  law,  which  in  itself  is  holy  and  just  and  good,  but  on  our  evil  passions  which  abuse 
it,  while  our  consciences  testify  to  the  excellence  and  purity  of  the  law  Itself,  vii.  12 — 25.  Con- 
sequently sanctification,  as  well  as  justification,  can  be  expected  not  from  the  law,  bub  only  from 
a  dispensation  of  grace.  (5)  Such  is  the  actual  effect  of  grace ;  it  subdues  and  mortifies  the 
principles  of  sin  within  us,  and  affords  us  the  effectual  guidance  and  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  discharge  of  our  duty,  viii.  1—11.  Consequently,  (6)  The  obligation  to  live  in  a  holy  manner 
may  now  be  urged  on  Christians  with  the  hope  of  success,  for  they  have  aid  which  is  adequate  for 
every  time  of  need ;  yea,  which  will  make  them  to  triumph  over  all  the  troubles,  and  sorrows,  and 
trials  of  life,  and  to  persevere  even  unto  the  end  in  the  way  of  holiness  and  truth,  viii.  12 — 89. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  this  partial  repetition  of  this  course  of  thought  in  chap.  vi. — viii.; 
which  I  have  indulged  in  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  explicitly  understood.  The  attainment  of 
correct  views  in  regard  to  this  course,  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  a  right  exegesis  of  the  whole.  How  can 
we  correctly  explain  a  writer,  unless  we  rightly  apprehend  his  aim  and  the  scope  of  his  discourse? 
It  is  impossible ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  we  should  obtain  correct  views 
of  the  apostle's  design  in  the  chapters  above-named,  before  we  can  safely  advance  to  the  particu- 
lar explanation  of  their  several  parts.  All  form  one  harmonious  whole ;  all  resolve  themselves, 
at  last,  into  the  simple  design  of  showing,  not  only  that  the  grace  of  the  gospel  is  not  justly  liable 
to  the  charge  of  encouraging  sin,  but  that  it  does  in  fact  proffer  to  sinners  the  only  hopeful  atid 
effectual  means  o/ sanctification,  m  well  as  justification ;  yea,  that  it  assures  them  of  these  means 
being  effectual  even  to  the  end,  so  that  their  hopes  can  never  be  disappointed. 

If  it  be  asked  why  sanctification  is  here  so  much  insisted  on,  rather  than  justification ;  the  an- 
swer is,  that  the  apostle  had  before  most  fully  shown,  in  chap,  i.— iv.,  that  justification  by  the 
law  is  impossible.  The  question  now  with  him  is,  whether  this  plan  of  salvation,  viz.,  gratui- 
tous justification,  encourages  the  sinner  to  continue  in  sin.  This  question  he  treats  in  the  manner 
stated  above ;  and  thus  shows,  that  the  grace  of  the  gospel  is  as  necessary  to  us  in  respect  to  oar 
sanctification,  as  it  is  in  respect  to  our  justification.  A  noble  triumph  indeed  of  true  Christian 
principles  over  all  opposition  and  objections  I  One  too  which  shows,  that  a  system  of  law  strictly 
adhered  to,  can  only  end  in  the  aggravated  ruin  of  sinners;  and  that  therefore  our  only  hope  of 
salvation  is  in  him,  "who  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for 
ns." 

If  the  reader  has  still  any  doubt,  whether  I  have  correctly  stated  the  general  outlines  of  the 
apostle's  design  and  argument,  let  lilm  look  back  on  chaps  i. — iv.,  and  see  that  the  great  discussion 
concerning  gratuitous  justification  is  there  terminated ;  as  is  evident  from  chap,  v.,  which 
is  designed  to  point  out  the  sequel  or  consequences  of  such  justification.  Let  him  look  at  the 
nature  of  the  subject  proposed  by  the  question  in  vi.  1,  and  the  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions which  follow.  Let  him  duly  consider  the  assertion  in  vi.  14,  with  the  sequel  in  verses 
15—20.  Let  him  then  see,  in  verses  21—23,  that  taptrot  el*  fytaanov  is  still  before  the 
writer's  mind.  In  passing  to  vii.  1—3,  4,  let  him  note,  that  verse  4  sums  up  the  object  of 
all  by  tva  «capiro^op^rw^ev  t$  Ot$.  In  reading  verses  5,  6,  he  must  observe,  that  the  law  is  set 
forth  as  being  even  the  occasion  of  aggravating  our  carnal  desires,  instead  of  mortifying  and 
subduing  them ;  all  of  which  shows  the  insufficiency  of  it  as  a  means  of  sanctification.     Verses 
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7—11  only  expand  and  enforce  this  idea ;  while  verses  12 — 28  defend  it  from  abuse.  Chap.  viil. 
open*  as  if  the  subject  of  justification  were  a  prominent  object  of  the  writer's  attention  ;  but  verses 
2—4  show  that  this  is  only  in  consequence  of  justification  being  connected  with  sanctification. 
The  special  object  of  God's  sending  his  Son,  as  considered  in  verses  3, 4,  Is  naraKpivetv  rijv  i^apriav 
lv  -rg  «a*Mu,  and  i*a  to  o<Ka<wMa  tov  vo/xov  *Xnpw^;  iv  hpuv.  And  so  the  sequel  shows  that  sancti- 
fying gnat  subdues  sin,  and  secures  filial  obedience.  Hence,  in  verses  12 — 17,  the  exhortation 
subjoined  to  the  preceding  context  is,  that  Christians  "  should  not  live  Ka-rd  capna."  And  finally, 
it  is  the  sanctified,  filial,  obedient  spirit,  inspired  by  the  gospel  and  given  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
connection  with  it,  which  supports  us  under  all  sorrows  and  trials,  and  will  end  in  complete  and 
everlasting  triumph.  On  the  face  of  all  this  course  of  thought,  then,  there  lies  what  has  already 
been  attributed  to  it. 

There  is  another  circumstance  still,  which  affords  no  small  ground  for  confirming  what  has  been 
stated  above.  Let  the  reader  look  back  once  more  to  chap.,  and  see  that  the  apostle,  after  having 
finished  his  discussion  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  justification  by  grace,  goes  on  to  declare  the 
happy  fruits  of  this,  vis.,  cheering  support  under  all  the  sorrows  of  life,  and  assurance  of  final  hap- 
piness in  the  kingdom  of  glory,  through  the  redemption  of  Christ.  Just  so  In  chap.  viii.  14—39. 
When  Paul  has  completed  the  discussion  of  his  second  grand  theme,  viz.,  Vie  sandifyipg  nature  of 
gcmprl grace,  he  goes  on  to  show,  first,  how  it  triumphs  over  sufferings  and  sorrows,  inspiring  a  Joyful 
hope;  and,  secondly,  that  it  will  assuredly  bring  the  believer,  at  last,  safe  to  glory.  The  parallel- 
ism, as  to  the  general  course  of  thought,  is  so  exact  between  chap.  v.  and  viii.  14 — 39,  that  no 
one  can  help  perceiving  it.  There  is  then  good  ground  to  believe,  from  this  circumstance,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  evidence  produced  above,  that  the  apostle  had,  in  his  own  view,  here  com* 
pitted  a  second  prominent  topic  of  discussion ;  just  aa,  at  the  end  of  chap,  iv.,  he  had  completed 
his  first  one.  The  rest  of  his  ei  istle  is  employed  in  canvassing  various  objections  raised  by 
Jodaiang  opponents;  and  in  delivering  various  precepts  and  exhortations  suited  to  the  condition 
of  the  church  at  Rome. 

If  the  general  course  of  thought  is  now  before  us  in  an  intelligible  manner,  we  are  prepared  to 
advance  once  more  to  the  consideration  of  particulars. 


(1)  Ti  oZv  igovfltv ;  words  of  the  objector ;  viz.,  *  What  shall  be  said, 
now,  as  to  such  a  sentiment  as  that  just  uttered,  viz.,  that  where  sin 
abounded,  grace  did  superabound  ?  Does  it  not  follow  that  one  may 
well  say  :  Let  us  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  V  The 
meaning  of  the  question  is:  Since  God  is  glorified  in  the  abounding 
of  his  grace ;  and  since  this  abounds  in  proportion  to  the  sin  which 
is  committed :  then  why  should  we  not  go  on  to  sin,  as  the  glory  of 
God  will  in  this  way  be  made  to  abound  ? 

'Brtpunvfiev,  shall  tee  continue  ?  But  all  the  uncial  Codd.,  many 
Codd.  minu8C.,  Copt,,  Codd.  Lat.,  Damasc,  Augustine ;  and  after 
these,  Grotius,  Hammond,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Eeiche, 
prefer  foifitpuptf  (Subj.)  which  would  mean,  must"  or  should  we  con- 
tinue, &c.  ?     The  latter  seems  to  be  the  preferable  reading. 

(2)  >A«0avo/Dwv  rjj  a/iagrify  dead  to  sin}  means,  to  renounce  sin,  to 
become,  as  it  were,  insensible  to  its  exciting  power  or  influence  (as  a 
dead  person  is  incapable  of  sensibility) ;  or,  as  Chrysostom  well  ex- 
presses it,  iir\xiri  faraxoufu  [rj\  iipagr/cf],  aXXcfc  pevtsv  ax/wjw  ftfirtf  rh  nxtfv* 
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Comp.  the  phraseology  in  Gal.  ii.  19.  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  Rom.  viL  4. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  employed  the  like  phraseology ;  e.  g., 
ridvT}xt  fiot  (Libanius) ;  mortuus  tibi  sum,  Plautus.  So  of  the  anti- 
thetic expression :  e.  g.,  spol  Zfiv  (Alciphr.) ;  ££*  r{!  yatrtf  (Diony. 
Halic).  In  all  such  cases,  a  sense  of  such  a  nature  as  that  given 
above  was  attached  to  this  phraseology. 

Hug  trt  Zfitofj,**  fa  aurfi ;  hoio  shall  we  any  longer  live  in  it?  t.  €., 
how  shall  we  who  have  renounced  sin,  and  profess  to  be  insensible  to 
its  influence,  any  more  continue  to  practise  it,  or  to  be  influenced  by 
it?  The  Fut.  tense  here  expresses  not  simply  what  is  declarative 
but  what  has  relation  to  duty,  viz.,  what  can  or  ought  to  be  done ; 
N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  125.  Note  5. 

There  has  been  not  a  little  discussion  and  controversy,  in  respect 
to  the  meaning  and  design  of  the  apostle's  language  here.  To  me 
it  appears  not  at  all  to  be  involved  in  obscurity.  When  the  objector 
asks  (ver.  1),  whether  we  should  continue  in  sin,  he  means,  beyond  all 
doubt :  i  May  we  go  on  to  sin  ?  May  we  then  still  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  it  V  To  this  question  the  apostle  answers  in  the  negative ; 
and  this  negative  he  expresses  by  the  phrase  a*t6d¥o/u,ev  rjf  apagrfef. 
This  must  therefore  mean,  l  to  refrain  from  the  practice  of  sin,  no 
longer  to  continue  in  it,  no  more  to  be  guided  or  influenced  by  it.' 
In  a  word,  it  means  just  the  opposite  of  Qneoptv  fa  ahrfi  the  significa- 
tion of  which  is,  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  it,  or  to  find  our  plea- 
sure in  it.  To  become  dead  to  sin  or  to  die  to  sin  plainly  means,  then, 
to  become  insensible  to  its  influence,  to  be  unmoved  by  it ;  in  other 
words,  to  renounce  it  and  refrain  from  the  practice  of  it.  That  such 
is  the  condition  of  true  Christians,  the  apostle  now  proceeds  to  show, 
in  suggesting  what  is  implied  by  the  very  nature  of  a  Christian  pro- 
fession with  it 8  initiatory  rites. 

(3)  'EjSaar/rityC6f » ug  rov  Xpcrbv  'ijjtfoDv.  The  sense  of  this  depends  on 
the  meaning  of  the  formula  /3acrr/£E/y  tig  rim — or  Pavrifyn  tig  rb  hofiM. 
rtv6g.  (a)  In  regard  to  fiaarriQu*  tig  rb  ovo/ia  the  noun  wopa  is,  no  doubt, 
to  be  regarded  as  expletive ;  as  &?*  in  Hebrew  often  is.  So  in  the 
Jewish  formula  of  baptizing  proselytes,  if  the  proselyte  was  a  servant, 
the  master,  at  his  baptism,  made  a  declaration  whether  he  intended 
to  make  the  servant  free  as  a  proselyte,  or  to  have  him  still  remain 
a  servant.  This  declaration  was  made  thus :  P^  ja  &??  '??,  he 
is  baptized  into  the  name  of  a  freeman ;  or  *l?y  DP?  p?p?  he  is  bap- 
tized into  the  name  of  a  servant  So  Matt,  xxviii.  1 9,  baptized  tig  rb 
hofAa.  rov  Uar^bg,  xai  rov  T/oD,  xa/  rev  Tlvtv/tiarcg  *Ayiov;  which  is  the  Same 
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as  baptised  th  rhv  Hariga,  xai  rh  Tm}  xai  rh  Tlvtufib  rb*Aytov.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  owpa  omitted  in  our  text,  as  also  in  1  Cor.  x.  2.  Gal.  iii. 
27;  it  is  used,  however,  in  Acts  viii.  16.  xix.  5.  1  Cor.  i,  13,  15. 

(b)  The  sense  of  the  whole  formula  is  more  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Most  commentators,  after  Vitringa  (Obs.  Sac.  III.  22),  ex- 
plain tfc  as  meaning  into  the  acknowledgment  of;  with  an  implica- 
tion of  affiance,  subjection,  discipleship,  &c.  But  the  formula  in 
1  Cor.  xii.  13,  *dvres  sts  **  <*&/&«  e/3airr/tf^^«,  seems  not  to  accord  with 
such  an  explanation.  Here  tig  plainly  designates  participation,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  that  by  baptism  we  come  to  belong  to 
one  body,  to  participate  in  one  body,  to  be  members  of  one  body.  In 
like  manner  we  may  say  :  By  baptism  we  come  to  belong  (in  a  spe- 
cial and  peculiar  sense),  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  So  the 
apostle  speaks  of  being  baptized  into  (and  so  of  belonging  to)  Moses, 
1  Cor.  x.  2 ;  to  Paul,  1  Cor.  i.  13.  In  this  way  all  the  passages  of 
this  nature  may  be  construed  alike,  and  the  sense  in  all  will  be  good. 
The  idea  is,  for  substance,  that '  by  baptism  we  become  consecrated 
to  any  person  or  thing,  appropriated  (as  it  were)  to  any  person  or 
tiling,  so  as  to  belong  to  him  or  to  it,  in  a  manner  peculiar  and 
involving  a  special  relation,  and  consequent  special  duties  and  obli- 
gations.' 

This  sense  is  such  an  one  as  fits  the  passage  under  examination. 
Thus  interpreted  it  would  mean  :  i  As  many  of  us  as  have  become 
devoted  to  Christ  by  baptism ;  or  as  many  of  us  as  have  been  consc- 
crated  to  Christ  by  baptism,  or  have  been  laid  under  peculiar  obliga- 
tions, or  have  taken  upon  us  a  peculiar  relation  to  him,  by  being 
baptized/  The  word  otoi  is  employed  by  the  Greeks  to  designate 
the  meaning  whoever,  &c.,  i.  &,  all  without  any  exception. 

E/f  rht  ^dfctrof  alrov  i/Savrirtrifiiv,  we  have  been  baptized  into  his  death, 
u  en  we  have,  as  it  were,  been  made  partakers  of  his  death  by  bap- 
tism; we  have  come  under  a  special  relation  to  his  death ;  we  have 
engaged  to  die  unto  sin,  as  he  died  for  it ;  we  have  a  certain  com- 
munion or  participation  in  death  to  sin ;  comp.  Rom.  vi.  6.  Gal.  ii 
19.  The  being  baptized  into  his  death,  therefore,  is  an'  internal, 
moral,  spiritual  thing ;  of  which  the  external  rite  of  baptism  is  only 
a  symbol ;  for  the  relation  symbolized  by  baptism  is  in  its  own  nature 
spiritual  and  moral.  The  participation  in  Hie  death  of  Christ,  of 
which  Paul  here  speaks,  is  surely  something  more  than  what  is  ex- 
ternal ;  it  is  therefore  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature,  of  which  the 
external  rite  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  symbol.     Glockler  finds  in 
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the  whole  verse,  indeed,  an  assertion  of  a  real  transcendental  union 
to  Christ ;  by  being  '  plunged  as  it  were  into  him.'  And  being  bap- 
tized  into  his  death,  is  "  versenken  ganz  und  gar  in  den  Tod,"  t.  e., 
to  plunge  entirely  into  his  death  1  What  the  meaning  can  be  of  such 
semi-literal  expressions,  remains  for  those  who  '  traverse  regions 
transcendental,'  to  explain. 

(4)  SuFireJp ri/niv  ovv  x.  r.  X.,  we  have  been  buried  with  him,  then,  by 
baptism  into  his  death,  i.  e.,  we  are  (by  being  baptized  into  his  death) 
buried  as  he  was,  a  u  v  tTd<pwtv\  where  <ru  v  means  like,  in  like  man- 
tier  with;  comp.  ver.  6;  also  Eom.  viii.  17.  Col.  iii.  1,  where  any 
other  sense  of  eu  ¥  is  out  of  question;  2  Tim.  vii.  11,  to  which  the 
same  remark  will  apply. 

Most  commentators  have  maintained,  that  cwird<pv}fisv  has  here  a 
necessary  reference  to  the  mode  of  literal  baptism,  which,  they  say, 
was  by  immersion ;  and  this,  they  think,  affords  ground  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  image  used  by  the  apostle,  because  immersion  under 
water  may  be  compared  to  burial  under  the  earth.  It  is  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  procure  a  patient  re-hearing  for  this  subject,  so  long 
regarded  by  some  as  being  out  of  fair  dispute.  Nevertheless,  as  my 
own  conviction  is  not,  after  protracted  and  repeated  examinations, 
accordant  here  with  that  of  commentators  in  general,  I  feel  con- 
strained briefly  to  state  my  reasons  for  it. 

The  first  is,  that  in  the  verse  before  us  there  is  a  plain  antithesis; 
one  so  plain  that  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  it.  If  now  trvvsTdpr^ev 
is  to  be  interpreted  in  a  physical  way,  i.  e.,  as  meaning  burial  in  the 
water  in  a  physical  sense,  where  is  the  corresponding  physical  burial, 
in  the  opposite  part  of  the  antithesis  or  comparison  ?  Plainly  there 
is  no  such  physical  idea  or  reference  in  this  other  part.  The  resur- 
rection here  spoken  of  is  entirely  moral  and  spiritual,  for  it  is  one 
which  Christians  have  already  experienced  during  their  present  life; 
as  may  be  fully  seen  by  comparing  vers.  5 — 11,  below.  I  take  it 
for  granted,  that  after  f){iiT<;  in  ver.  4,  syt^rtg  is  implied :  since  the 
nature  of  the  comparison,  the  preceding  us  lyitfn  Xf/<rroV,  and  also  ver. 
5,  make  this  entirely  plain. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  passage  in  Col.  ii.  12  (which  is  altogether 
parallel  with  the  verse  under  examination,  and  has  very  often  been 
agitated  by  polemic  writers  on  the  subject  of  baptism),  we  shall 
there  find  more  conclusive  reason  still,  to  argue  as  above  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  antithesis  presented.  "  We  have  been  buried  with 
him  [Christ]  by  baptism?    What  now  is  the  opposite  of  this  ?  What 
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is  the  kind  of  resurrection  from  this  grave  in  which  Christians  have 
been  buried?  The  apostle  tells  us;  "We  have  risen  with  him 
[Christ],  by  faith  wrought  by  the  power  of  God  \rnt  tngyuag  rou 
9foS],  who  raised  him  [Christ]  from  the  dead."  Here,  then,  there 
is  a  resurrection  by  faith,  i.  e.,  a  spiritual  and  moral  one.  Why  then 
should  we  look  for  a  physical  meaning  in  the  antithesis  ?  If  one 
part  of  the  antithesis  is  to  be  construed  in  a  manner  entirely  moral 
or  spiritual,  why  should  we  not  construe  the  other  in  like  manner, 
provided  it  is  susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation  ?  To  understand 
cvnrdtpiyjM  as  designating  a  literal  burial  under  water,  is  to  under- 
stand it  in  a  manner  which  the  laws  of  interpretation  appear  to  for- 
bid. 

(b)  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  word  <rwsrd<prifj,ev,  in 
Bom.  vi.  4,  is  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  word  aireddvopsv  in  ver.  8. 
It  seems  to  be  adopted  merely  for  the  sake  of  rendering  more  striking 
the  image  of  a  resurrection,  which  the  apostle  applies  in  the  other 
part  of  the  antithesis.  (A  resurrection  from  the  grave,  is  a  natural 
phrase  when  one  is  speaking  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  a  resur- 
rection; see  John  v.  28,  29 ;  comp.  Dan.  xii.  2.  In  accordance  with 
this  statement  the  context  does  most  plainly  speak,  both  in  respect 
to  Rom.  vi,  4  and  Col.  iL  12.  For  in  respect  to  Horn.  vi.  4,  the 
apostle  goes  on  in  the  very  next  verse  (as  is  usual  with  him),  to 
present  the  same  idea  which  is  contained  in  ver.  4,  in  a  different 
costume.  Ver.  5  (which  is  a  mere  epexegesis  of  ver.  4)  says,  If  we 
have  been  homogeneous  (ovfi<pvrot,  i.  e.,  like,  of  the  same  kind)  with 
Christ  IN  HIS  DEATH,  Uien  shall  we  be  in  his  resurrection.  The 
same  idea  and  explanation  is  repeated  in  ver.  8 — aKtOdvopsv — tfutytoptv; 
and  the  whole  is  summarily  explained  in  ver.  11;  So  reckon  ye  your- 
selves  to  be  vtxgovg  pey  rp  apctgricfa  Zfivrag  ds  rp  &sp. 

Exactly  in  the  same  manner  has  the  apostle  gone  on  to  explain 
*vvra<pi*rii  in  Col.  ii.  12.  In  ver.  13  he  adds,  "  You  ¥  i  %  g  o  6  g  in  your 
offences  ....  tunT^mmiriist,  has  he  [God]  made  alive  with  him  [Christ], 
having  forgiven  us  all  our  offences? 

There  can  be  no  real  ground  for  question,  then,  that  by  cwrdtpn- 
fLtv,  in  both  cases,  is  meant  for  substance  neither  more  nor  less  than 
by  dviddyofitv,  rcxfo/,  &c.  The  epexegesis,  added  in  both  cases,  seems 
to  make  this  quite  plain.  The  reason  why  cunrdyruMv  is  used  in 
Bom.  vi.  4  and  in  Col.  ii.  12  seems  to  be,  that  the  language  employed 
may  be  a  full  antithesis  of  the  word  resurrection,  which  is  used  in 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  comparison.     "  You  who  were  buried 
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with  Christ,"  gives  energy  to  the  expression.  A  dead  body  would 
indicate  that  life  had  departed ;  but  a  body  dead  and  buried,  would 
indicate  more  thoroughly  the  entire  removal  of  it.  Such  is  the 
strong  language,  evidently  to  be  taken  in  a  figurative  sense,  which 
the  apostle  has  here  employed. 

(c)  But  my  principal  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  usual  exegesis  of 
awtraptifiiv  is,  that  the  image  or  figure  of  immersion,  baptism,  is,  so 
far  as  I  know,  nowhere  else  in  Scripture  employed  as  a  symbol  of 
burial  in  the  grave.  Nor  can  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  natural  symbol 
of  burial.  The  obvious  import  of  washing  with  water,  or  immersiug 
in  water,  is,  that  it  is  symbolical  of  purity,  cleansing,  purification. 
But  how  will  this  aptly  signify  burying  in  the  grave,  the  place  of 
corruption,  loathsomeness,  and  destruction  ? 

(d)  Lastly,  the  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  remark,  that  the  com- 
parison, as  continued  by  the  apostle  through  verses  5 — 9,  is  built 
wholly  upon  the  idea  of  a  death  like  to  that  of  Christ,  and  not  of  a 
burial.  The  unity  of  the  allegory  or  continued  figure  would  be 
destroyed,  then,  by  supposing  that  the  principal  circumstance  in  the 
mind  of  the  apostle  was  the  burial  and  not  the  death  of  Christ. 

For  these  reasons  I  feel  inclined  to  doubt  the  usual  exegesis  of 
the  passage  before  us,  and  to  believe  that  the  apostle  had  in  view 
only  a  burying  which  is  moral  and  spiritual;  for  the  same  reasons 
that  he  had  a  moral  and  spiritual  (not  a  physical)  resurrection  in 
view,  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  antithesis.  Indeed,  what  else 
but  a  moral  burying  can  be  meant,  when  the  apostle  goes  on  to  say, 
We  are  buried  with  him  [not  by  baptism  only,  but]  by  baptism  unto 
hjs  death  ?  Of  course  it  will  not  be  contended,  that  a  literal 
physical  burying  is  here  meant,  but  only  a  moral  one.  And  although 
the  words  into  his  death,  are  not  inserted  in  Col.  ii.  12 ;  yet  as  the 
following  verse  there  shows,  they  are  implied.  In  fact,  it  is  plain 
that  reference  is  here  made  to  baptism,  because,  when  that  rite  was 
performed,  the  Christian  promised  to  renounce  sin,  and  to  mortify  all 
his  evil  desires,  and  thus  to  die  unto  sin  that  he  might  live  unto  God. 
I  cannot  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  more  necessary  reference 
here  to  the  modus  of  baptism,  than  there  is  to  the  modus  of  the 
resurrection.     The  one  may  as  well  be  maintained  as  the  other. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  some  one  may  say ;  '  I  admit  that  burial 
with  Christ  has  a  moral  sense,  and  only  such  an  one  ;  but  then  the 
language  in  which  this  idea  is  conveyed  (jswtTaftiptv),  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  custom  of  immersion.'    In  reply  to  this,  I  must 
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refer  such  an  one  to  the  considerations  under  (c)  above.  The  pos- 
sibility of  the  usage  I  admit ;  but  to  show  that  the  image  is  natural 
and  obvious,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  Scripture  usage  elsewhere,  is  what 
seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  produce  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
mind  of  a  philological  inquirer.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  at  present 
think  the  case  to  be  clear  enough  to  entitle  any  one  to  employ  this 
passage,  with  confidence,  in  a  contest  respecting  the  mode  of  baptism. 
In  this  general  view  of  the  subject  I  find  Reiche  to  concur. 

wl9a,  in  order  that,  to  the  intent  that;  which  may  refer  to  the  inten- 
tion of  mind  in  the  individual  who  took  baptism  on  himself,  or  the 
end  which  the  nature  of  the  case  required  to  be  kept  in  view. — A/ a 
rni  &>£«  (=  *to??)  glorious  presence,  i.  e.,  glorious  display  of  power, 
might,  or  majesty.  The  Hebrew  W,  mighty  power,  is  sometimes 
rendered  U%a  by  the  Seventy ;  e.  g.,  Ps.  lxviii.  35  (lxvii.  34).  Is.  xii. 
2.  The  idea  really  conveyed  by  dia  rrjs  hbtyi  here,  can  be  satisfac- 
torily explained,  however,  only  by  a  reference  to  the  Hebrew  ^3, 
which  was  employed  to  designate  the  divine  presence  as  being  at- 
tended with  a  supernatural  brightness  or  splendour.  In  the  same 
sense  n??ty  was  employed  by  the  Rabbinic  writers;  comp.  Matt, 
xxviii.  3.  Luke  xxiv.  4,  which  seem  to  disclose  that  to  which  3*a 
rfc  M&s  here  refers.  Bretschneider  (Lex.)  has  rendered  the  phrase 
in  Dei  ghriam;  by  a  liberty  which  did  before  the  Genitive  does  not 
seem  to  allow.  A/a  signifying  on  account  of,  for  the  sake  of,  as  an 
end  or  object,  must  have  the  Accusative  after  it ;  at  least  I  have 
not  been  satisfied  with  any  proof  which  I  have  seen,  that  it  admits 
the  Genitive  in  such  a  sense.  Compare,  as  to  sentiment,  Col.  ii.  12. 
Eph.  i.  19. 

'Hpife  i.  e.>  iytfiUng,  for  this  latter  word  plainly  must  be  added 
here,  in  order  to  make  good  the  comparison  commenced  with  yyefin 
above. — 'Ev  xaiv6rr\rj  rye  fyrjs  Ktgi<*rarf)<tojfitvf  we  [being  raised  from  the 
dead]  should  live  a  new  life ;  i.  e.,  as  we  have  been  made  like  unto 
Christ  in  his  death,  so  must  we  also  in  his  resurrection,  i.  e.,  we 
must,  like  him,  live  a  new  life  after  our  resurrection.  KaivSrnn  rrjs 
fynt  I  regard  as  a  Hebraistic  form,  in  which  the  first  noun  supplies 
the  place  of  the  adjective.  See  Heb.  Gramm.  §  440.  b.  See  fUrther 
explanations  given  in  ver.  11. 

It  will  occur  to  the  distinguishing  reader,  at  once,  that  the  com- 
parison here  instituted  by  the  apostle,  is  not  one  in  all  respects  of 
like  with  like.  Christ  died  FOR  sin,  L  e.,  on  account  of  it,  in  order 
to  make  expiation  for  it ;  the  believer  dies  to  sin,  that  is,  he  mor- 
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tifies  and  subdues  it,  he  becomes  more  or  /ess  insensible  to  its 
influence,  or  at  least  he  successfully  resists  it  Christ  had  no  sin  of 
his  own  to  mortify ;  the  believer's  dying  consists  in  the  mortification 
of  his  own  sins.  Even  so  it  is  with  the  resurrection.  Christ  rose 
physically  from  the  dead :  the  believer,  in  the  present  life,  rises 
spiritually  from  a  state  of  moral  death.  Christ  lived  physically 
and  naturally  a  new  life ;  the  believer  lives  spiritually  and  morally 
a  new  life. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  one  of  those  cases  of  comparison,  which,  not 
affording  strict  analogies  throughout,  can  be  brought  to  bear  only 
in  a  general  way,  and  will  not  stand  the  test  of  being  urged  into 
particulars.  It  were  easy  to  bring  many  instances  of  the  like  nature 
from  the  Scriptures ;  but  the  attentive  reader  will  of  course  observe 
them.  Those  who  insist,  in  all  cases,  on  exact  similitudes  through- 
out in  comparisons,  will  find  difficulty  enough  here ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  evident,  than  that  merely  some  general  traits  of  simili- 
tude exist  between  the  two  cases.  Christ  died  for  sin — a  painful 
death ;  the  believer  in  dying  to  sin  suffers  pain  and  distress,  he 
'crucifies  the  old  man  with  his  deeds:'  Christ  died  in  order  to 
destroy  the  power  of  sin ;  the  believer,  in  becoming  dead  to  sin, 
destroys  its  power  or  influence ;  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  to  live  in 
wholly  a  new  state ;  the  believer  who  is  quickened,  must  also  live  in 
a  new  state.  Here  the  similitude  ends:  and  here  it  should  end,  for 
the  writer  evidently  did  not  design  to  push  it  any  farther.  Turretin, 
in  speaking  of  ver.  4,  says  truly  and  forcibly :  "  Non  tam  est 
argumentum  directum  .  .  .  quam  vivida  atque  elegans  hujus  argu- 
menti  illustratio,  et  quasi  pictura  pro  more  orientalium  hominum  ac 
specialiter  Judseorum,  qui  ejusmodi  figuris  atque  emblematibus 
plurimum  delectabantur." 


CHAP.  VI.  5—11. 

The  main  Idea  or  essential  feature*  of  the  apostle's  comparison  being  thus  introduced,  he  now 
proceeds  to  expand  the  thought,  and  to  present  it  in  a  variety  of  oostame  appropriate  to 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  serving  to  impress  the  whole  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  (1) 
We  have  been  intimately  connected  (a-v^ito*,  lit  grown  unitsdly),  with  Christ  as  to  his  death, 
i.  e.y  wc  have  died  in  respect  to  sin,  as  he  died  on  account  of  it ;  and  consequently  we  must 
be  like  him  as  to  rising  from  a  state  of  death  to  a  new  life,  ver.  6.  (2)  Our  old  man,  u  t-, 
our  sinful  passions  and  desires,  is  crucified,  for  the  very  purpose,  that  our  bodies  which  Incline 
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into  sin,  should  no  more  be  subject  to  the  power  of  sin ;  for  (to  carry  tbe  figure  through),  he  who 
b  dead,  it  freed  from  sin ;  consequently  we,  being  dead  to  Bin,  should  be  freed  from  its  power. 
Ten.  6,  7.  (3)  If  then  we  are  in  fact  dead  with  Christ,  i.  e.,  if  we  have  died  to  sin  as  he  died  for 
it,  we  most  believe  of  coarse  that  we  shall  live  with  him,  t.  «.,  live  a  new  life,  as  he  lived  a  new 
one ;  for  as  Christ,  when  once  risen  from  the  dead,  could  no  more  be  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
death  (since  he  could  die  on  account  of  sin  but  once),  and  as  he  now  lives  for  ever  a  divine  and 
heavenly  life,  so  Christians  must  die  once  for  all  to  sin,  i.  e.,  renounce  it  for  ever,  and  live  con- 
tinually unto  God,  i.  e„  live  a  holy  and  heavenly  life,  vers.  8 — 11. 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  same  idea  for  substance  is  kept  before  the  mind,  through  verses 
5 — 11.  But  he  will  also  see,  that  there  arc  shades  of  difference  in  the  diction  and  method  of 
{lustration.  Verne  5,  for  example,  presents  the  simple  idea  in  a  generic  way  of  being  connected 
with  Christ  as  to  his  death  and  resurrection.  Verses  6,  7,  present  the  specific  idea  of  crucifying 
our  old  man  (as  Christ  was  crucined),  in  order  that  being  put  to  death,  he  might  no  more  lead  us 
to  sin.  Verses  8—11  present  the  geneial  notion  of  dying  and  living  with  Christ,  i.  e.,  as  he  did, 
but  with  tbe  accessory  idea,  that  as  he  died  once  for  all,  and  can  never  die  again,  but  lives  for 
ever  a  new  life,  so  we  must,  in  dying  to  sin,  die  once  for  all,  t.  e ,  renounce  it  for  ever,  and  ever 
live  a  new  life.— How,  then,  (for  such  is  the  question  implied  at  the  close  of  all  this),  can  Chris- 
tians continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?  There  is  no  foundation  for  such  an  objection  to 
the  doctrines  of  grace. 


(5)  E/  y&i  <t{>a,<pvT*i  ytyomfitv,  if  we  have  become  homogeneous,  if  we 
have  become  cognate.  So  tv/upurot  must  be  explained,  if  philology  is 
to  be  our  guide.  Zvptpvros  and  tvpfbns  appear  to  be  synonymous ;  and 
both  mean  grown  up  together,  sprung  up  together,  and  so  (second- 
arily) intimately  connected  together,  cognate,  &c  Of  the  whole  grain, 
growing  together  in  one  field,  the  Greeks  would  say,  It  is  <rv,a<ptjrog. 
The  evident  meaning  here  is  for  substance  the  same  as  opotot,  like, 
Iwmogeneous,  i.  e.,  participating  in,  or  intimately  connected  with,  as 
to  something.  Therefore  we  may  render,  If  we  have  become  con- 
nected or  homogeneous  by  a  likeness  in  respect  to  his  death,  rov  Savarou 
being  the  Gen.  objecti,  i.  e.,  the  object  in  respect  to  which  we  have 
become  like  to  Christ ;  or  we  may  translate ;  if  we  have  become  cog- 
nate in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  the  latter  clause  showing  that  in 
respect  to  which  we  have  become  cognate.  The  meaning  is:  If  we 
have  become  dead  to  sin,  as  he  died  for  sin  ;  then  shall  we  in  like 
manner  live  a  new  life,  when  risen  from  our  [moral]  death,  as  he 
lived  a  new  one  after  his  resurrection.'  There  is  no  good  founda- 
tion for  the  translation  planted,  as  <pvu  does  not  mean  to  plant,  but 
to  grow,  spring  up,  become  nascent,  &c.  Besides,  the  nature  of  the 
imagery  here  employed  is  obscured  by  such  a  version. 

r*/6tafitvf  we  have  become  and  still  are;  the  Perfect  often  has,  as 
here,  a  continuative  sense,  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  125.  Note  3.  a. 
The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  sentence  is  conditional  (•/  ydg) ; 
but  as  the  Indie.  Perf.  is  here  used  in  the  protasis,  and  the  Ind.  Fut. 
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in  the  apodosk,  it  is  what  is  called  a  simple  or  absolute  conditional 
proposition,  in  which  the  condition  stated  in  the  protasis  is  taken  for 
granted,  and  the  apodosis  is  then  stated  as  designating  a  thing  that 
is  necessarily  consequent ;  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  129.  a. 

'AXXa  xa/,  then  surely.  'AXXa  is  concessive,  i.  e.,  it  implies  that 
what  precedes  it  is  conceded ;  and  in  this  way  it  comes  to  stand  in 
hypothetical  sentences  like  the  present,  where  deductions  are  made ; 
although  in  mere  simple  conclusions  of  a  logical  nature,  dXXa  is  not 
employed.  The  real  fact  seems  to  be,  that  this  formula  implies  an 
au  fi6vov  bk  before  it,  or  some  declaration  which  involves  what  amounts 
to  this.  So  here,  '  If  .  .  .  [then  not  so  only]  .  .  .  but  also,  &c.' 
'  AXXa  of  itself  does  not  mean  surely ;  but  standing  in  such  a  connec- 
tion as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  we  may  convey  the  meaning  of 
aXXa  xa/  by  tlien  surely,  or  then  at  least  or  certainly. — The  Fut. 
i<r6f«$6a  may  be  regarded  here  as  expressive  of  obligation ;  for  so  the 
Fut.  is  not  unfrequently  employed;  e.g.,  Matt  iv.  10.  Luke  iii.  10, 
12,  14.  Judg.  xiii.  13,  14  (Sept.)  Deut.  vi.  5  (Sept.)  Matt.  xxii.  37, 
39.  Lev.  xix.  17,  18  (Heb.  and  Sept.) ;  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  125. 
Note  5.  a.  That  the  apostle  does  not  mean  here  to  argue  merely 
that  Christians  should  at  some  future  period  become  alive  to  God,  is 
clear  from  ver.  11 ;  he  means  to  inculcate  the  sentiment,  that  from 
and  after  their  spiritual  resurrection  they  are  bound  to  be  so. 

Tfa  watrdtiug  depends  on  o^o/ctytar/  implied.  We  should  naturally 
expect  the  article  r  j5  before  rfo  avattrdttug ;  and  usually  it  is  inserted 
in  such  cases ;  but  it  is  also  often  omitted ;  see  New  Test  Gramm. 
§  92.  1.  b. 

(6)  Tovro  ytvutfxoms,  knowing  this,  i.  e.,  we  acknowledge,  concede, 
or  consider  as  established,  thus  much,  viz.,  what  is  immediately  men- 
tioned in  the  sequel.     It  is  equivalent  to  y/vutxopev  ydg. 

*  O  iraXaibe  fipuv  uvfyanrog,  our  old  man,  a  phrase  of  Jewish  origin,  no 
doubt.  Thus  in  the  Talmud  it  is  said  of  proselytes,  that  "  they  be- 
came as  little  children,"  (Jemavoth.  fol.  62.  1 ;)  and  they  are  also 
called  a  new  creation  ntftn  n«n?.  This  serves  to  show,  that 
when  our  Saviour  spoke  to  Nicodemus  of  the  necessity  of  being  bora 
again,  and  when  Paul  spake  of  him  who  is  in  Christ  as  being  a  new 
creature,  (xa/v^  xrtog),  there  is  no  probability  that  the  language  em- 
ployed by  them  was  unusual  or  strange  among  the  Jews.  The 
vaXoubg  tiivtyutfos  here  seems  plainly  to  mean  the  internal  man,  i.  e.,  the 
sinful  desires  and  propensities  which  belong  to  us  in  a  natural  or 
unrenewed  state.    The  epithet  K<x,\ou6g  (old)  is  given,  as  designating 
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something  in  opposition  to  the  new  spiritual  man  which  is  put  on  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

1\mtra\j£to0r\  is  crucified  as  he  [Christ]  was,  literally,  is  crucified 
with  him.  On  the  comparative  meaning  of  <rvv  in  composition,  see  on 
*\)nrd<pruw  under  verse  4.  Meaning :  l  The  sinful  desires  and  pro- 
pensities of  the  natural  man  are  mortified  and  subdued  in  the  Chris- 
tian, so  that  they  will  no  longer  have  a  predominant  influence  over 
his  conduct.'  Not  improbably  the  apostle,  in  choosing  the  word 
6\jmrav%6Qri  here,  might  have  an  allusion  in  his  mind  to  the  painful 
and  protracted  struggle  which  every  Christian  must  go  through,  in 
subduing  his  carnal  desires.  Certainly,  the  word  is  very  significant, 
when  viewed  in  this  light.    " 

KaragytiOjj,  might  be  deprived  of  efficiency,  might  be  destroyed, 
i.  e.,  might  be  deprived  of  sinful  vigour,  power,  life;  might  be  ren- 
dered inefficacious  as  to  sin,  or  be  disabled  from  causing  sin  any 
n:ore. 

Th  (tufia  rrjc  a/Ma&rietg,  (locus  vexatus),  is  explained  by  Hammond, 
Schoettgen,  Glass,  Tholuck,  and  others,  by  referring  it  to  the  He- 
brew idiom ;  in  which  B$J  and  spa  (substance  and  body)  are  often 
employed  either  in  a  kind  of  superfluous  manner,  or  (which  is  the 
more  usual  fact)  in  order  to  add  intensity  to  the  expression.  Ex- 
plained in  this  manner  the  whole  runs  thus :  '  Our  old  man,  i.  e.,  our 
carnal  or  natural  man,  is  crucified  as  Christ  was,  in  order  that  the 
substance  or  essence  of  our  sinful  passions  might  be  destroyed.' 

A  more  simple  method  still  of  interpreting  rh  ffZfia  rrjg  a^agr/ac,  is 
that  followed  by  many  of  the  fathers,  and  not  a  few  distinguished 
modem  interpreters,  viz.,  Hammond,  Parous,  Hombergk,  Wolf, 
Heumann,  Koppe,  Flatt,  Benecke,  Reiche,  &c.  Theodoret  says : 
rb  <fuf&a  rrjg  a/iagr/ag,  vig/pgaortx.ug,  avrri  r\  a/z-agr/a,  l.  £.,  periphrastically 
used  for  sin  itself.  So  CEcumenius.  The  reason  why  ttu/ia  is  em- 
ployed seems  to  be,  that  the  apostle  wishes  to  carry  through  the 
metaphor  that  he  had  begun,  by  speaking  of  the  crucifixion  of  our 
old  man.  A  body  only  can  be  literally  crucified ;  in  a  representation 
where  the  language  is  to  be  figuratively  interpreted,  congruity  of 
representation  requires  that  this  image  should  be  preserved.  Sin  is 
personified,  and  represented  as  a  monster  with  a  body.  Comp.  the 
same  figure  of  speech  again  in  Col.  ii.  11.  As  to  any  particular 
points  of  resemblance  between  a  body  and  sin,  such  as  that  a  body  is 
made  up  of  many  particular  parts,  and  sin  i*  in  like  manner  very 
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various,  &c,  the  nature  of  the  comparison  and  its  design  do  not 
admit  them ;  and  they  are  but  poor  conceits  at  the  best. 

Beza,  Sender,  Bohme,  Bretschneider,  Wahl,  Tholuck,  Riickert, 
and  some  others,  retain  the  literal  sense  of  <tu>pa,axi&  construe  kfiagriag 
as  qualifying  it  =  sinful  body,  t.  e.,  body  practising  sin,  or  causing 
sin,  source  of  sin,  &c.  Such  was  the  sense  which  I  formerly  gave  it. 
And  although  this  seems  to  be  a  justifiable  meaning,  if  we  compare 
Rom.  vi.  12.  viii.  13.  vii.  23 — 25;  yet  I  now  view  the  other  meaning 
as  given  above  to  be  the  more  simple  and  obvious.  Reiche  contends 
strongly,  that  Paul  never  teaches  the  doctrine  that  the  body  is  the 
seat  or  cause  of  sin;  which,  he  moreover  avers,  must  be  metaphysi- 
cally untrue.  But  I  am  not  able  to  make  any  important  distinction 
between  <tdg%  and  trStfia  as  used  by  him  in  respect  to  things  of  a  moral 
nature;  and  that  Paul  every  where  uses  edg  as  characterizing 
carnal  passions  and  desires,  admits  of  no  doubt.  Moreover,  how  can 
we  refuse  to  concede,  that,  tmQvpiaig  avrov  (sc.  a&parog)  in  Rom.  vi. 
12,  <s<J)fj,arog  rod  ^avdrov  in  Rom.  vii.  24,  and  fgd%si(  rov  auparoc  in  Rom. 
viii.  13,  afford  evidence  that  tupa,  may  be  employed  in  the  same  way 
as  <ftt£§?  Nor  can  I  see  why  it  may  not  be  true,  that  our  bodies, 
by  their  appetites  and  passions,  may  be  the  cause  or  means  of  our 
sinning  as  well  and  as  truly  as  that  the  external  world  may  be  so. 
Sin,  in  a  strict  seuse,  is  doubtless  an  act  of  the  spirit  or  soul  only: 
but  the  exciting  cause  need  not  be  spiritual ;  and  the  body  is  often 
the  instrument  of  acting  out  sin. 

The  sense  of  totality,  entirety,  rb  *av,  has  also  been  given  to  cZpa 
here ;  but  very  ineptly.  Carpzov  renders  it  slave;  and  he  appeals 
to  similar  usage  among  the  Greeks,  e.  g.,  in  Rev.  xviiL  13.  But 
there  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  word  here  should  bear  such  a 
sense. 

ToD  fifixin  douXivav  tj/Mag  rf\  ajj,agrlq,,  that  we  should  no  more  be 
servants  to  sin.  ToD .  .  .  dovXtvw,  instead  of  wart  dovXtvs/v;  for  in  this 
latter  way  the  Greeks  usually  express  themselves.  There  are,  in- 
deed, examples  of  such  a  use  of  roD  before  the  Infinitive,  even  in 
classic  Greek  authors:  see  Buttmann's  Gr.  Gramm.  §  127.  b.  Anm.  1* 
But  the  frequency  of  this  usage  in  the  New  Testament  and  Sep- 
tuagint  in  the  sense  of  that,  in  order  that,  which  must  be  assigned 
to  toD  in  some  of  these  cases,  seems  to  have  its  basis  in  the  use  of  f 
before  the  Infinitive  in  Hebrew,  where  it  may  signify  either  design, 
object,  or  end,  event,  consequence.  For  a  full  exhibition  of  this  sub- 
ject, with  abundance  of  examples  of  all  the  different  shades  of  usage, 
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see  New  Test.  Grramm.  §  138.  8.  a.  Winer's  Gramm.  §  45.  4. — Tjj 
ajiaericf,  is  still  personified  here.  The  meaning  of  the  apostle  is,  that 
we  should  no  longer  obey  our  passions  and  appetites  which  lead  us 
to  sin. 

(7)  This  verse  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  general  maxim  or 
truth,  in  regard  to  all  such  as  die  physically  or  naturally.  The 
object  of  the  writer  is,  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  effects  of 
natural  death,  and  those  of  spiritual  death ;  the  first  causes  men  to 
cease  from  all  actions,  and  of  course  from  their  transgressions ;  and 
by  analogy  we  may  conclude  that  the  second,  which  is  a  deatli  unto 
sin,  will  do  as  much.  The  maxim,  in  its  physical  sense,  was  proba- 
bly a  proverbial  one  among  the  Jews.  Thus  in  the  Talmud,  it  is 
said ;  "  When  a  man  dies,  he  is  freed  from  the  commands,"  Tract. 
Nidda.  Now  what  is  said  by  the  common  proverb  adduced  by  the 
apostle,  in  a  physical  respect  (and  correctly  said  in  the  sense  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed),  the  apostle  means  to  intimate  will  apply,  in 
a  spiritual  respect,  to  one  who  is  spiritually  dead  as  to  sin,  i.  e.,  he 
must  become  free  from  its  influence.  His  great  object  is  to  ill  us  t  nit  c 
and  enforce  this  point.  The  /ag  with  which  the  proverb  is  intro- 
duced, is  y&g  illusirantis  vel  confirmantis. 

Bretschneider  (Lex.  dixaiou)  has  proposed  a  singular  exegesis: 
*'  Qui  mortuus  est,  absolutus  habendus  est  a  poena  mortis,  nimiruin 
quum  pcenam  peccati  (L  e.>  descensum  in  Haden)  jam  tulerit"  How 
he  who  has  gone  down  to  Hades,  and  is  there  still,  is  freed  a  patta 
mortis,  I  do  not  perceive ;  nor  is  this  exegesis  applicable  to  the  case 
in  hand,  for  the  question  here  is  not  about  freeing  from  the  penalty 
of  sin,  but  from  its  power;  the  apostle  is  now  treating  of  sanctifica- 
tion,  not  of  justification.  On  this  last  ground,  moreover,  the  expo- 
sition of  Alting,  Wolf,  Carpzov,  and  others,  which  gives  to  &*q6mm 
here  the  sense  ot  an  expiatory  death  (by  virtue  of  being  like  to  Christ 
in  his  death,  or  else  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  opinion  that  death 
is  an  expiation  of  all  offences),  and  so  makes  dsdixaiurou  avb  rfc  upag- 
riag  mean,  i  is  acquitted  from  the  penalty  of  sin,'  must  be  rejected  ; 
although  other  reasons  might  be  urged  against  it. 

We  may  understand  dtdixaiurai,  therefore,  in  the  sense  already 
intimated  above,  viz.,  freed,  delivered  from.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  writings  of  Paul  than  the  use  of  dtxaiou  in  the  sense  of 
acquitting,  freeing,  viz.,  from  the  sentence  or  penalty  of  the  law,  &c. 
But  here  the  idea  seems  to  be  more  general,  and  is  equivalent  to  that 
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conveyed  by  iXtvlltgou,  which  is  substituted  in  its  room  in  verse  18 
below.  Compare  I"  Pet.  iv.  1,  6  vra6uv  iv  <ragx.i,  ^eiravrai  aaa^r/ag.  In 
Sirach  xxvi.  29,  we  read  :  ov  hxcuuQfotrou  xewnjXoc  avb  apaoriac,  a  ped- 
lar will  not  be  free  from  sin,  meaning  that  in  the  course  of  his 
business  he  will  almost  of  course  be  led  to  contract  guilt.  Reiche, 
however,  retains  the  meaning  of  judicially  acquitted  or  declared  free, 
for  Btdtxaiurai.  But  he  himself  opposes  the  notion,  that  Paul  here 
declares  the  6  aicoQawv  to  be  acquitted  of  the  penalty  of  sin ;  for  it 
is  not  the  penalty  here  which  is  the  question,  but  the  power  of  sin, 
I  do  not  understand,  therefore,  how  he  can  adapt  this  sense  of  the 
word  to  the  passage. 

Thus  explained,  verse  6  asserts  the  fact,  that  in  case  the  old  man 
is  crucified,  Christians  can  no  more  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  sin. 
Verse  7  enforces  this  declaration  by  a  simile  drawn  from  natural  or 
physical  death ;  viz..  as  he  who  is  physically  dead  ceases  from  all 
action,  and  therefore  from  sin,  so  he  who  is  dead  to  sin  (for  this 
apodosis  is  implied)  ceases  from  the  practice  of  it.  What  is  said 
literally  of  the  one  literal  death,  is  said  morally  or  spiritually  of  the 
other  death  which  is  of  a  moral  nature.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  added 
here,  that  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  natural  death  as  freeing  us 
from  sin,  he  means  from  sinning  here,  in  our  present  state  and  condi- 
tion. What  may  be  the  condition  of  the  soul  in  a  future  world,  is 
not  here  an  object  either  of  inquiry  or  of  assertion. 

Glockler  proposes  a  more  simple  interpretation  and  construction 
than  the  preceding.  He  reads  thus :  6  avofavuv  [rj[  a^a^W^]  fcd/xa/V 
rat  x.  r.  X, ;  supplying  afiapicf,  from  verse  2,  and  from  what  is  implied 
in  <rvvt6rav£u0n  and  xaragynQjj  in  verse  6.  But  he  explains  dtfoxaiurou 
o(  justification  from  sin ;  which  is  wholly  inapposite  here,  as  the 
question  respects  the  power  and  not  the  penalty  of  sin.  But  if 
(with  Chrysostom]  we  understand  didixa/urou  here  as  equivalent  to 
aKyWaxrcu  (is  freed),  then  the  mode  of  exegesis  in  question  may  well 
be  admitted.  The  reasoning  then  would  stand  thus  :  "  We  know 
that  our  old  man  must  be  put  to  death,  in  order  that  the  power 
of  sin  may  be  destroyed,  so  that  we  may  no  longer  be  in  subjection 
to  it;  for  he  who  dies  in  this  manner,  i.  i.,  dies  unto  sin  by  crucifying 
the  old  man,  will  be  freed  of  course  from  the  power  of  sin.'  This 
is  not  mere  tautology  (as  it  has  been  called)  but  only  appealing  to 
the  fact,  that  crucifying  sin  so  as  to  become  dead  to  it,  must  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  free  us  from  slavishly  obeying  it.    In  any 
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way  of  construing  the  passage,  bpagria  must  here  mean  sin  in  its 
active  sense,  as  personified  and  exercising  power.  It  cannot  mean 
penalty  of  sin  ;  for  that  is  not  here  the  subject  of  discussion. 

(8)  In  order  to  understand  the  nicer  shades  of  the  apostle's  dis- 
course here,  the  reader  must  cast  his  eye  back  upon  verse  5 — 7,  and 
re-survey  the  course  of  thought,  which  is  this:  '  We  are  dead  with 
Christ,  and  we  shall  live  with  him  [in  the  sense  explained  above] ; 
for  if  we  are  made  like  him  in  the  first  respect,  then  we  must  be  in 
the  second.  That  such  must  be  the  case,  follows  from  the  fact  that 
our  old  man  is  crucified,  and  we.  are  thus  freed  from  the  power  of  sin 
and  can  no  longer  serve  it.'  Vers.  5 — 7  are  therefore  merely  an  illus- 
tration or  confirmation  of  ver.  4 ;  and  accordingly  t)  ya%  and  6  y*£g, 
the  usual  signs  of  clauses  added  for  such  a  purpose,  here  make  their 
appearance.  But  ver.  8  commences  with  an  tl  d'e,  the  latter  of  which 
here  developes  one  of  the  nicer  shades  of  meaning.  As  is  not  unfre- 
quently  employed  as  a  continuative  of  the  discourse;  and  particularly 
where  the  theme  before  introduced  is  resumed,  and  something  added 
by  way  of  illustration  or  confirmation ;  in  which  case  we  may  call  it 
&  resumptions.  Here  the  apostle  resumes  the  sentiment  of  ver.  4 
(Turretin  and  Tholuck  say  of  ver.  5,  overlooking  the  /^confirman- 
tis  of  ver.  5),  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  new  circumstance  by  way  of 
establishing  his  position,  viz.,  that  as  Christ  died  but  once  and  thence- 
forth lives  for  ever  a  new  life,  so  the  believer  dies  once  for  all  to  sin 
when  he  truly  dies  to  it;  consequently  he  must  ever  after  live  a  new 
life,  and  no  more  practise  sin  as  he  once  did. 

E#  ds  avoOdvouiv  x.  r.  X. ;  L  e.9  if  we  die  unto  sin,  as  he  died  for  it; 
for  so  vers.  4,  5  seq.  lead  us  of  course  to  interpret  this. — Zvfyeoptv 
avrp,  we  shall  live  with  himy  or  rather,  like  him  we  aho  shall  live. 
See  on  cl»  in  composition,  in  the  remarks  on  ver.  4.  Origen,  Chry- 
sostom,  Theodoret,  Grotius,  Heumann,  Semler,  Flatt,  and  others, 
have  contended  that  tufytfopev  refers  to  future  glory  in  another 
world ;  and  Reiche  contends  strongly  for  this  exegesis.  But  the  lat- 
ter part  of  vers.  4,  5,  11,  makes  conclusively  against  it.  The  simple 
sentiment  is  as  before,  viz.,  that  '  as  Christ  died  and  rose  again,  so 
the  Christian  (in  a  moral  sense)  dies  and  rises  again ;  as  Christ  lives 
a  new  life,  so  does  he/  If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  repetition  or 
tautology,  the  answer  is,  that  the  sentiment  of  the  preceding  verses  is 
indeed  resumed  here,  but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  new  circum- 
stance as  evidence  of  w  hat  had  been  affirmed,  viz.,  that  Christ  died 
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once  for  all,  and  so  the  Christian  must  die  once  for  all  to  sin,  t.  e.,  he 
can  no  more  resume  the  practice  of  it. 

(9)  Eldortg  on  is  employed  here  in  the  same  way  as  rovro  ytvw<rx9vrtg 
in  ver.  6,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  viz,,  as  prefatory  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  matter  that  was  confessedly  obvious  and  true.  This  form  of 
speech  is  equivalent  to  saying :  *  What  I  have  now  asserted  must  be 
true,  inasmuch  as  you  know  this  or  that  to  be  true  from  which  my 
position  is  a  plain  and  necessary  deduction/ 

Ovxiri  dcroaMjftx*/,  dies  no  more,  u  e.,  will  never  more  die.  The  whole 
force  of  the  illustration  hangs  on  these  two  words ;  for  in  these  con- 
sists the  additional  matter  which  the  apostle  introduces. — @&vart>$ 
....  xvg/wu,  deaVi  has  no  more  dominion  over  him;  a  repetition  of 
the  preceding  thought  in  different  language,  in  order  to  give  it  inten- 
sity. It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Christ  will  die  no  more,  for  death 
has  no  longer  any  power  over  him.'  As  to  the  sentiment  here  and 
in  ver.  10,  comp.  Heb.  ix.  25 — 28.  x.  11 — 14.  One  is  strongly 
tempted  to  believe,  that  the  same  hand  traced  all  these  passages, 
from  the  peculiar  shade  of  sentiment  which  is  found  in  them.  They 
mutually  illustrate  and  confirm  each  other. 

(10)  *0  yty  .  .  ,  .  e<pdira%t  for  in  that  he  died  on  account  of  sin  once 
for  all,  or  only  once.  The  construction  of  ©  (neuter  pronoun  here) 
is  rather  unusual  in  the  New  Testament;  comp.  Gal.  ii.  20  for  an 
example  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature.  For  its  use  in  the  classics, 
see  Matth.  Gramm.  II.  894.  Like  the  corresponding  Latin  quod 
thus  placed,  it  means  in  respect  to  this,  viz.,  in  respect  to  that  which 
is  immediately  subjoined;  which  here  is  avifavi.  The  sense  o  thus 
absolutely  used  is  the  same  as  xatf  o. — Tag  iUustrantis  vel  confirmanttSj 
the  verse  being  designed  to  confirm  the  preceding  affirmation. 

If  afiagriq,  aniQavtv,  he  died  to  sin.  But  "  he  who  knew  no  sin," 
could  not  die  to  sin  in  the  sense  that  sinful  men  do.  The  use  of 
the  Dative,  in  order  to  signify  on  account  of,  for  Vie  sake  of,  is  not 
strange;  Eurip.  Androm.  v.  334,  refotixa  rjj  eft  Suyarg}  I  die  for  Vie 
sake  of  your  daughter.  The  Dativus  causae  vel  occasionis  also  is 
not  unfrequent,  e.  g.,  Rom.  xi.  20,  30  (see  N.  T.  Gramm.  §  106. 5). 
This  might  be  applied  to  the  expression  before  us,  in  case  it  stood 
alone,  in  the  following  way,  viz.,  Christ  died  on  account  o/"the  sins  of 
men,  t.  e.,  they  were-  the  occasion  of  his  death,  and  he  died  in  order 
to  expiate  them.  But  then  we  could  not  well  interpret  Zjji  rp  0i£ 
which  follows,  in  like  manner;  and  therefore  we  cannot  admit  this 
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solution.  The  true  solution,  after  all,  seems  to  be  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  Dative,  which  is  designed  to  express  an  object  to  which 
the  action  of  the  verb  stands  related,  but  not  the  object  on  which  it 
directly  terminates.  This  last  is  marked  by  the  Accusative  case 
after  transitive  verbs.  Here  the  dying  expressed  by  air'sfam  bears 
a  relation  to  rjj  a/ta^r/a.  This  is  designated  by  the  Dative  of  this 
noun.  But  what  the  kind  of  relation  is,  the  Dative  does  not  of  itself 
designate.  This  must  be  gathered  from  the  context,  or  from  the 
nature  of  the  case.  And  here  the  sense  requires  us  to  construe  Christ's 
dying  to  sin,  as  meaning  that  he  died  in  order  to  diminish  its  power 
or  influence  {Dot.  incommodi  as  the  grammarians  express  themselves 
in  such  a  case). — *  Epwcrag,  lit  for  once;  but  the  meaning  is,  as  we  say 
in  English,  once  for  all;  comp.  Heb.  ix.  12.  x.  10. 

'O  fo  Zji%  Zri  rp  0gp,  but  in  respect  to  his  living,  he  lives  to  God. 
As  this  clause  is  an  antithesis  of  the  former,  so  the  Dative  here  is  an 
antithesis  of  the  one  there  employed ;  for  here  it  is  a  species  of  the 
Dativus  commodi  (as  grammarians  call  it),  the  meaning  being  evi- 
dently that i  Christ  lives  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God.'  This  in- 
deed he  always  did ;  but  not  in  that  high  and  peculiar  sense  which 
is  meant  in  reference  to  his  state  of  exaltation.  For  such  a  sense 
of  the  Dative,  and  in  a  like  case,  comp.  Eom.  xiv.  6 — 8.  See  also 
2  Cor.  v.  13.  Matt.  iii.  16.  Luke  i.  55.  xix.  21.  The  case  in  Luke 
xx.  38,  *dvrti  yty  auTp  Zjum,  resembles  the  present  one  in  form,  but 
not  in  sense,  inasmuch  as  avrp  (sc.  0e£>)  appears  to  mean  by  him. 
The  o  (neuter  pronoun)  is  construed  here  as  in  the  first  clause  of  the 
verse. 

Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  paraphrase  rf)  08 <f>  by  lv  rfi  bwdfiu 
roD  0i*D ;  which  spoils  the  6ense  in  the  present  connection.  CEcu- 
menius  says  :  "  He  lives  by  his  divine  nature ;"  which  is  equally  in- 
apposite. The  Dativus  commodi  is,  therefore,  the  preferable  prin- 
ciple. So  Demosthenes  :  oux  a/V%uw>vra/  0>/X/Wy  Zfivri$y  they  are  not 
ashamed,  who  live  for  the  advantage  of  Philip.  Quinctil.  (IX.  2), 
Mater  .  .  .  quae  mihi  vixit. 

(11)  Now  follows  the  comparison  of  the  members  with  the  head. 
oZtsj  xal  .  .  .  .  0gf),  in  like  manner  you  also  must  count  yourselves 
dead  to  sin,  but  alive  to  God.  For  the  sense  of  vtxgovg  rfi  apagrfty  see 
on  verse  2  above. — Zuvrus  r£  0*£,  has  here  a  meaning  like  to  that 
in  the  preceding  verse.     Comp.  Eph.  ii.  5.  Col.  iii.  1.  Eph.  iii.  20, 

The  principal  difficulties  in  respect  to  verses  1 — 11,  are  (1)  That 
the  comparison  in  verses  10,  11,  between  Christ  and  believers,  will 
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not  hold  in  the  same  sense.  But  on  this  I  have  already  remarked 
under  verse  4.  (2)  That  Christ  lived  to  God,  in  the  sense  here  sup- 
posed to  be  asserted,  before  his  resurrection  as  well  as  after  it. 
4  How  then,'  it  is  asked,  *  can  the  apostle  be  supposed  to  assert  what 
would  imply  that  it  was  only  after  bis  resurrection  that  he  lived  to 
God?  The  answer  to  this  is  virtually . exhibited  in  the  context. 
The  apostle  has  said  that  Christ  died  to  sin,  once  for  all;  death  has 
no  more  dominion  over  him.  Now  as  his  living  to  God  is  placed  in 
antithesis  to  this,  the  necessary  implication  is,  that  he  lives  to  him 
in  such  a  way  as  to  have  no  more  concern  with  suffering  and  sorrow 
on  account  of  sin,  he  lives  to  him  in  a  state  that  is  new,  and  the 
happiness  of  which  is  not  interrupted  by  sin.  In  like  manner  be- 
lievers are  to  become  dead  to  sin,  i.  e.,  to  be  unaffected  by  its  solici- 
tations, and  to  be  alive  to  God,  u  e.  devoted  in  heart  and  life  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God,  or  to  live  in  a  state  in  which  God  (and 
not  sin)  shall  be  the  chief  object  of  all  their  regard.  All  this  is  to 
be  attained  h  X.  9Iri<tov,  through  Jesus  Christ,  for  this  "is  the  only 
name  given  under  heaven  among  men,  whereby  we  can  attain  to 
such  a  happy  condition.  Or  the  sense  may  be,  and  from  the  well 
known  idiom  of  Paul  probably  is :  '  you,  being  in  Christ  Jesus 
must  count  yourselves  as  living  to  God,  &c.' — Tp  Kvtfy  ipuv  is  con- 
sidered by  Knapp,  Griesbach,  and  Koppe,  as  being  spurious.  It 
matters  nothing  to  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  general,  whether  it 
be  received  or  rejected. 

(12)  Ovv,  therefore,  t.  e.,  all  this  being  true  which  I  have  said,  it 
follows  that  sin  ought  not  to  reign,  &c. — Ba<r/X;ulrc*,  reign,  predomi- 
nate, have  rule;  see  on  verse  17. — Tp  3>^rf>  u/luv  twpari,  in  your  mor- 
tal body*  The  word  Svyrtp  has  given  occasion  here  to  a  variety  of 
exegeses.  The  reason  why  the  apostle  calls  the  body  Svtitgv,  mortal, 
exposed  to  death,  seems  to  be,  that  he  may  present  in  an  impressive 
manner  the  sin  and  folly  of  permitting  the  lusts  and  passions  of  a 
frail,  perishable  body,  to  have  dominion  over  the  soul.  The  ground 
why  he  speaks  of  the  body  as  the  seat  of  reigning  sin,  is  that  its 
passions  and  lusts  have  great  influence  in  leading  men  to  sin.  It 
is  evident  that  *5a"*  ^w»w  here  is  equivalent  to  tavrovt  in  verse  13, 
and  to  vpw  in  verses  14, 16  ;  excepting  that  the  representation  is,  as 
has  been  suggested,  rendered  more  impressive  by  this  designation. 
zSj/ia  is  often  employed  in  Greek,  as  a  designation  of  the  whole  per- 
son, e.  g.,  ywaixw  xai  iraihw  6Uifia.ro,  Jos.  Antiq.  XI.  3.  10 ;  SO  xarvk 
ceo/la,  man  by  man;  and  so  the  Latin  corpus*      But  in  the  passage 
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before  us  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  apostle  means  to  designate  the 
body  as  the  seat  of  carnal  passions  and  lusts.  Comp.  with  the  senti- 
ment here,  Rom.  vii.  5,  23,  24.  viil  3,  6,  7.  See  also  the  remarks 
on  rh  cZfia  rye  afjutgrias,  verse  6  above. 

E/f  rh  wraxouf/y ....  avrou,  t.  e.,  let  sin  not  have  such  predominance 
as  to  yield  obedience  to  its  dictates.  There  seems  to  be  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  in  the  form  of  this  expression,  that  sinful  appetites 
are  not  extinguished  in  the  believer ;  he  must  keep  them  in  subjec- 
tion, but  he  does  not  wholly  extinguish  them.  Fact  accords  with 
this.     The  enemy  is  taken  captive,  but  not  absolutely  slain. 

The  text  varies  in  the  latter  part  of  this  verse;  the  Receptua 
reading  avrf>  h  rati  imfojihtts  avrov;  which  is  wholly  omitted  in  Clar., 
Germ.,  Ambros.,  Faustin.;  rejected  by  Griesbach,  Koppe,  andTho- 
luck :  and  suspected  by  Vater  and  Flatt.  TaTg  toiOvpiats  a&roD  is 
supported  by  many  MSS.,  versions,  and  fathers,  and  received  by 
Bengel,  Knapp,  Lachmann,  and  others,  xitrfj  simply,  in  the  place 
of  this,  is  supported  by  several  MSS.,  D.,  E.,  F.,  G.,  Clar.,  and  some 
of  the  fathers,  and  admitted  by  Mill.  There  are  some  other  varieties 
of  reading;  e.g.)  avrfi,  avrov,  avrw,  ivavrfj,  andaurij;.  Reiche  thinks 
the  whole  clause  was  originally  omitted,  and  that  the  varieties  have 
arisen  from  efforts  to  supply  a  seeming  deficiency  by  conjecture.  It 
is  a  mere  question  of  lower  criticism.  The  sense  is  not  materially 
varied  by  any  of  the  readings. 

(13)  TlaptraKn,  proffer,  give  us,  devote,  afford.  m«Xjj  means  liter- 
ally, the  members  of  the  body ;  which,  however,  here  designate  the 
whole  man.  This  verse,  then,  is  only  a  virtual  repetition  of  the 
preceding  one,  in  different  language  and  for  the  sake  of  intensity. — 
*Or?u*  here,  as  Reiche  thinks,  should  be  rendered  (as  usual)  armour; 
because  sin  is  represented  as  a  king,  and  compelling  us  to  his  service. 
But  idea  of  contest  is  not  the  predominating  one  here ;  and  therefore 
£xXa  may  more  appropriately  be  rendered  instruments.  The  article 
is  omitted  before  it,  although  in  apposition  with  ra  fieXy;  see  N.  T. 
Gramm.  §  89.  6.  Or  it  may  be  construed  as  following  thai  under- 
stood.— Tp  apagrtq  connects  with  j*i)  rapttrdvtrt  give  not  up  to  sin, 
t.  e.,  to  sinful  lust  or  desire,  or  to  the  service  of  sin,  your  members 
as  instruments  of  iniquity,  u  e.,  as  instruments  of  doing  that  which  is 
sinful. 

Tf>  0f£  being  arranged  immediately  after  *ra£a<rrjjtfare  here,  shows 
that  rjj  &fMt^ria  in  the  clause  above  is  to  be  construed  in  like  manner. 
— #n$  U  vtxgw  Ifivrag,  as  alive  from  the  dead,  i.  e.,  as  raised  from  the 
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dead ;  comp.  Eph.  ii.  1,  5.  The  ground  of  this  figurative  language 
is  easily  discovered  in  verses  3 — 1 1.  That  moved  life  and  death  are 
here  meant,  the  reader  scarcely  needs  to  be  reminded. 

Kai  rk  /mXjj  [Vagatfr>itfar*]  .  .  .  .  r(p  0if>,  {give  up]  to  God  your 
members  as  instruments  of  righteousness;  viz.  as  instruments  ot 
doing  that  which  is  lawful  and  right.  Tp  0sp  is  construed  here  by 
some  as  a  Dativus  commodi,  in  the  following  manner,  viz.,  for  God, 
u  e.,  for  the  glory  and  honour  of  God.  Tholuck  prefers  this  con- 
struction. But  analogy  with  the  preceding  clause  seems  plainly  to 
require  a  different  one,  viz.,  such  as  I  have  given  in  the  translation 
above. 

(14)  "  A/La^ria  ykg  ....  xvgtwati,  for  sin  shall  not  have  dominion 
over  us.  The  yty  here  makes  no  little  difficulty ;  yet  commentators 
in  general  have  passed  it  by,  without  even  noticing  it.  The  most 
simple  method  of  accounting  for  it  is,  that  the  apostle  assigns  that 
which  is  said  in  ver.  14,  as  a  reasonable  and  proper  ground  of  the 
commands  given  in  verses  12,  13.  If  it  be  true  that  Christians  are 
under  grace,  and  that  therefore  they  will  be  enabled  to  subdue  sin, 
then  is  this  a  good  reason  why  they  are  exhorted  and  commanded  to 
do  so.  That  the  sense  of  the  verse  is  prediction,  promise  (and  not 
simply  command  or  obligation),  I  must  believe,  with  the  great  body 
of  commentators,  t.  g.,  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Theodoret, 
Melancthon,  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Tholuck,  Ruckert,  Reiche,  &c.  It 
was  as  true  under  the  law  as  it  is  under  grace,  that  men  were  obli- 
gated not  to  sin;  and  therefore  an  expression  of  mere  obligation  here 
seems  to  be  fairly  out  of  question.  So  far  as  the  Fut.  tense  is  itself 
concerned  it  is  susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation ;  for  the  Fut. 
may  predict,  or  express  obligation ;  but  it  never  can  express  mere 
physical  possibility.  Prediction  is  here  the  only  consistent  sense 
for  it. 

Ov  yeef  tart .  .  . ,  yA.giv,  for  ye  are  not  under  law  but  under  grace ; 
an  expression  much  contested,  and  not  unfrequently  misunderstood. 
The  simple  meaning  seems  to  me  plainly  to  be:  c  Ye  are  not  under  a 
legal  dispensation,  but  a  gracious  one.'  This  is  a  general  proposition 
and  one  which  the  reader  will  hardly  be  able  to  understand,  without 
reading  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  and  also  chapters  vii.  viii. 
By  so  doing  he  will  see,  that  the  apostle  means  to  assert  the  incom- 
petency of  the  law  to  furnish  the  requisite  means  for  the  sanctification 
of  the  sinner  in  his  present  condition.  See  in  particular  vii.  1 — 5, 
9 — 11.  viii.  3,  4.    The  confidence  of  Paul  that  sin  would  not  have 
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dominion  over  Christians,  was  wholly  reposed  in  the  grace  proffered 
by  the  gospel.  He  well  knew  that  no  strictness  of  precept,  no 
authority  of  law,  no  sanctions  of  it  however  awful,  would  effectually 
deter  men  from  sin.  He  has  shown  in  chap,  vii.,  that  the  law,  in- 
stead of  doing  this,  is  even  the  occasion  of  the  sinner's  being  plunged 
into  deeper  guilt  and  condemnation  than  he  would  otherwise  be. 
How  then  can  it  deliver  either  from  the  power  and  penalty  of  sin  ? 
It  can  do  neither.  The  latter  of  these  he  has  abundantly  shown,  in 
chaps.  L — iv.  The  former  is  what  he  now  designs  to  assert,  and  what 
he  goes  on  to  illustrate  and  confirm. 

To  say,  with  some  commentators,  that  M  vopo*  refers  only  to  the 
ceremonial  law,  would  be  to  give  the  passage  a  sense  frigid  and  in- 
ept. Where,  in  all  the  sequel  down  to  the  end  of  chap.  viii.  is  there 
any  thing  which  reminds  us  that  the  discussion  here  has  relation 
merely  to  the  ceremonial  law  ?  Does  not  chap.  vii.  5 — 25  most  fully 
contradict  such  a  view  of  the  subject  ?  The  law  there  discussed  is 
not  only  "  holy  and  just  and  good,"  but  it  is  the  internal  moral  law, 
the  *6/j,oc  rov  yq6c  (verse  23),  it  is  a  vipoi  mtuftarixog  (verse  14). 

1  But  how  can  it  be  true,  that  Christians  are  not  under  the  law  f 
The  Saviour  did  not  come  to  abolish  the  moral  law ;  nay,  he  came 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  (Matt.  v.  17,  18) ;  how  then  can  it  be  said 
that  we  are  not  under  the  moral  law  V 

My  answer  is,  that  this  is  not  designed  to  be  said.  Every  expres- 
sion of  such  a  nature  as  the  one  under  examination,  is  of  course  to  be 
understood  according  to  the  circumstances  and  intention  of  the  writer. 
Paul  had  to  do  with  Jewish  legalists.  And  what  was  their  doctrine  ? 
It  was,  that  salvation  was  attainable  by  legal  obedience,  not  in  the- 
ory only,  but  in  an  actual  and  practical  way,  i.  e.,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  was,  moreover,  that  the  law,  by  its  precepts,  its  restraints,  and  its 
penalties,  was  an  adequate  and  effectual  means  of  sanctification.  The 
first  part  of  this  scheme  the  apostle  has  overthrown  in  chaps,  i. — iv. ; 
the  last  part  he  is  now  employed  in  overthrowing. — How  he  does  this 
the  reader  may  see,  by  reperusing  the  illustration  of  the  general 
course  of  thought  prefixed  to  the  present  chapter. 

Now  that  Christians  are  not  under  the  law,  either  as  an  actual, 
effectual,  adequate  means  of  justification  or  sanctification,  is  true. 
If  they  are  so,  their  case  is  utterly  hopeless;  for  ruin  must  inevitably 
ensue.  That  they  are  not  so,  the  apostle  asserts  in  the  verse  under 
consideration.  And  from  the  sequel  of  his  remarks  (vi.  15— viiL  39), 
it  is  plain  that  this  is  all  which  he  means.     What  can  be  plainer,  than 
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that  the  moral  law  as  precept,  is  altogether  approved  and  recognized 
by  him?  See  chap.  vii.  12 — 14.  Nay,  so  far  is  the  apostle  from 
pleading  for  abolition  or  repeal  of  moral  precept,  that  he'  asserts 
directly  (viii.  3,  4),  that  the  gospel  is  designed  to  secure  obedience 
to  these  precepts ;  which  the  law  itself  was  unable  to  do. 

It  is  then  from  the  law  viewed  in  this  light,  and  this  only,  viz.,  as 
inadequate  to  effect  the  sanctification  and  secure  the  obedience  of 
sinners,  that  the  apostle  here  declares  us  to  be  free.  Who  can  ob- 
ject to  this?  Or  if  any  one  should  object,  how  is  he  to  answer  the 
arguments  which  the  apostle  has  adduced  in  the  sequel,  in  order  to 
confirm  his  declaration  ? 

Let  no  one,  then,  abuse  this  declaration,  by  imagining  that  it  in 
any  measure  affords  ground  to  believe,  that  Christians  are  freed  from 
obligation  to  obey  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law.  What  is  the 
divine  law  but  a  transcript  of  the  divine  will  t  And  are  not  Chris- 
tians to  be  conformed  to  this  ?  Is  not  all  the  law  summed  up  in 
these  two  declarations  :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all  thine 
heart ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself!"  And  are  Christians  absolved 
from  loving  God  and  their  neighbour  ?  If  not,  then  this  part  of  the 
subject  stands  unembarrassed  by  any  thing  which  the  apostle  has 
said  in  our  text  or  context.  Indeed,  when  rightly  viewed,  there  is 
no  ground  at  all  for  embarrassment. 

I  will  only  suggest  in  addition,  that  tori  XH"  implies  that  Chris- 
tians are  placed  in  a  condition  or  under  a  dispensation  of  which  grace 
is  the  prominent  feature ;  grace  to  sanctify  as  well  as  renew  the 
heart ;  grace  to  purify  the  evil  affections ;  grace  to  forgive  offences 
though  often  repeated,  and  thus  to  save  from  despair,  and  to  excite 
to  new  efforts  of  obedience.  Viewed  in  this  light,  there  is  abundant 
reason  for  asserting,  that  Christians,  under  a  system  of  grace,  will 
much  more  effectually  throw  off  the  dominion  of  sin,  than  they 
would  do  if  under  a  mere  law  dispensation. 

(15)  T/  our  ...  .  xMn>  What  then?  Shall  toe  sin,  because  we 
are  not  under  the  lata  but  under  grace  ?  i.  i.,  What  shall  we  say  to 
this  ?  viz.,  to  what  he  had  been  declaring.  Shall  we  conclude  that 
one  may  sin,  &c. !  The  first  impression  made  by  the  declaration  of 
the  apostle,  we  might  easily  suppose,  would  lead  the  legalists  to  such 
a  conclusion.  *  Is  not  the  law/  he  would  ask,  *  holy?  Does  it  not 
forbid  all  sin  t  And  does  not  grace  forgive  sin?  How  then  can  grace 
restrain  sinV  That  is,  why  may  we  not  sin,  if  we  are  under  grace 
merely  and  not  under  the  law  ?    But  this  question  the  apostle  fol- 
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lows  with  a  pit  ysvoiro;  and  be  then  goes  on  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
the  important  truth  which  he  had  uttered  in  verse  14.  Comp. 
verse  1. 

(16)  Ovx  oidan;  Know  ye  not?  i.  g.}  I  take  it  for  granted  that  ye 
know  and  believe.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  mark  how  often  the 
apostle  introduces  this  and  the  like  expressions,  as  a  preface  to  matter 
which  he  knows  is  well  understood,  and  to  which  he  expects  assent 
will  be  given  by  those  whom  he  addresses;  see  roOro  yiwaxovrts  verse 
6,  and  s/'dors;  verse  9. 

'  Ort  f  . . . .  vTccxovsTt,  that  to  whomsoever  ye  give  up  yourselves  as 
servants  bound  to  obey,  ye  are  the  servants  of  him  whom  ye  obey. 
AoitXovg  ili  vvaxoriv  means  servants  unto  obedience,  i.  e.,  servants  bound 
to  obey,  devoted  to  obedience ;  t/s  before  the  Accusative  denotes 
purpose,  object,  intention,  obligation.  AoDXo/  j  m,  i.  e.,  when  you 
have  once  given  up  yourselves  to  any  one  as  dovXovc  tig  Ivaxov,  you 
are  no  longer  your  own  masters  or  at  your  own  disposal ;  you  have 
put  yourselves  within  the  power  and  at  the  disposal  of  another  mas- 
ter. If  the  reader  will  call  to  mind  the  extent  of  a  master's  power 
over  his  slave  or  servant  in  the  days  of  Paul,  he  will  perceive  the 
unusual  strength  of  the  expressions  here. 

"Htm  a/iagrias  ....  d/xa/owMjv,  whether  of  sin  unto  (leatli,  or  of 
obedience  unto  justification ;  u  e.,  ye  are  servants  when  once  ye  have 
given  yourselves  up  either  to  sin  or  to  righteousness.  If  ye  give  up 
yourselves  as  servants  of  sin,  then  you  must  expect  the  consequence 
to  be  death :  for  "the  wages  of  sin  is  death/'  ver.  23.  Once  devoted 
to  sin,  and  continuing  to  be  so,  you  cannot  avoid  the  end  of  it,  which 
is  death.  But  if  you  are  the  servants  of  that  obedience  which  is 
unto  justification,  i.  e.,  which  is  connected  with  justification,  which 
ends  in  it,  then  you  may  expect  eternal  life  (£«^  a/wwov,  ver.  22). 
The  argument  intended  to  be  urged  by  these  representations  is,  that 
when  the  Christian  has  once  given  himself  up  as  the  servant  of  grace 
he  will  of  course,  if  sincere,  yield  obedience  to  its  dictates;  and  these 
are  such  as  will  lead  tig  dixaioavvw,  to  justification.  That  such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  last  phrase  here,  seems  to  me  quite  clear  from  its 
being  the  antithesis  of  s/'c  Sdmrev.  Why  the  construction  of  these 
passages  should  have  been  a  matter  of  so  much  dissension  and  doubt 
among  commentators  as  it  has  been,  I  do  not  see.  When  I  compare 
the  very  explicit  epexegesis  of  the  whole  in  vers.  21,  22,  where  £«i}r 
a/wv/ov  is  substituted  for  dtxaiocvvtivin  ver.  1 6,  all  seems  to  be  plain  and 
easy.  Yet  if  the  reader  will  consult  even  the  commentaries  of  Tholuck 
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and  Flatt9  he  will  find  himself  unable  (at  least  I  have  been  so),  to 
make  out  an  explicit  opinion  from  either.  There  is,  indeed,  a  little 
doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the  reading  tic  Sdvarov,  inasmuch  as 
Codd.  D.,  E.,  the  Syriac  version,  and  two  or  three  Codd.  minusc. 
omit  it.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  no  substantial  doubt  remains  that  we 
should  admit  it.  Then  what  is  there  so  strange  and  difficult  in  the 
contrast  here  ?  Paul  says  we  must  be  the  servants  of  him  to  whom 
we  devote  ourselves,  we  must  go  where  and  when  he  bids;  and  this 
holds  true,  he  adds,  whether  we  apply  it  to  our  being  the  servants  of 
sin,  which  will  lead  us  to  death,  i.  e.,  condemnation,  or  to  our'being 
the  servants  of  that  obedience  which  is  connected  with  or  leads  to 
justification,  i.  e.,  pardon,  acquittal  from  the  penalty  of  the  law.  How 
can  dixatoffvvnv  here  mean  holiness,  uprightness,  when  wraxolj  itself  ne- 
.  cessarily  implies  this  very  idea?  What  is  an  obedience  which  leads 
to  righteousness?  Or  how  does  it  differ  from  righteousness  itself, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  very  act  of  obedience  which  constitutes  righte- 
ousness in  the  sense  now  contemplated?  Then,  moreover,  the  con- 
trast here  with  davarov  does  not  seem  to  leave  any  room  for  doubt, 
what  the  meaning  must  be.  The  sentiment  is  i  Fearful  as  the  con- 
sequences of  sin  are,  when  you  are  its  servants  you  must  follow  it) 
dictates.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  obedience  which  you  yield  to 
grace,  is  a  joyful,  glorious  service,  ending  in  eternal  life.'  How 
Reiche  can  maintain  that  nothing  more  than  physical  death  with  its 
terrors  is  meant,  when  it  is  placed  in  opposition  to  dtxatocuvnv  here 
and  to  £&^v  a/wtov  in  ver.  22,  I  am  unable  to  see.  But  having  once 
taken  this  ground  in  regard  to  v.  12,  he  seems  to  feel  the  inconsis- 
tency of  retreating  here.  %6.mrw  means  condemnation  or  sentence 
of  death ;  and  dixaioavvw,  acquittal,  justification,  sentence  of  acquittal 
How  Reiche  could  render  the  latter  holiness,  when  he  compared 
verse  22,  I  do  not  perceive. 

(17)  xdpe  d't  .  . .  .  btbayjuj  but  thanks  be  unto  God  that  ye  were 
the  servants  of  sin,  but  have  become  obedient  from  the  heart  to  that 
model  of  doctrine  in  which  ye  have  been  instructed.  Such  is  the  literal 
translation.  But  the  nature  of  the  case  is  sufficient  to  show,  that 
the  apostle's  thanks  to  God  are  not  designed  to  have  a  special  bear- 
ing on  %re  doDXo/  r5fc  AflMgriag.  In  view  of  the  whole  case,  viz.,  that 
they  once  were  the  servants  of  sin,  but  now  are  devoted  to  Christian 
obedience,  Paul  thanks  God,  as  well  he  might,  for  i  there  is  joy  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.'  But  to  say  that  he  thanks 
God  with  special*  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  were  sinners,  and 
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because  they  were  so,  would  be  Baying  what  contradicts  not  only  the 
whole  strain  of  Paul's  epintles,  but  all  the  Bible.  Besides,  the  mean- 
ing of  in  here  plainly  is,  that i  ye  once  were  but  no  longer  are,'  t.  e., 
that  having  once  been  so  they  have  ceased  to  be  so.  Thus  in  Latin : 
Fuit  Ilium  ;  fiiimus  Troes. 

It  has  been  proposed  here  to  render  fa  although ;  but,  first,  there 
is  no  adequate  authority  for  such  a  translation;  secondly,  the  present 
construction  of  the  sentence  requires  fa  as  rationem  reddens  in 
respect  to  xfys  *<?  ©«£;  and  the  b's  (but)  after  wnjxotaar*  indicates 
that  fa  in  the  preceding  clause  retains  its  usual  sense.  The  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty  consists  in  taking  the  whole  phrase  together; 
for  then  a  meaning  is  conveyed,  which  might  well  excite  the  mind 
of  the  apostle  to  gratitude. 

"frnjxwrfarc  bt  ix  xagbfag,  but  ye  have  heartily  or  sincerely  become 
obedient  The  apostle  means  to  express  his  cheering  confidence  in 
the  reality  of  their  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  which  they 
professed  to  love ;  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  all  that  he  here  means 
to  express.  Tholuck  says,  however,  that  uT^xoUars  joined  with  ix 
xagdiac,  'is  designed  to  render  conspicuous  the  idea  of  the  free  will 
with  which  the  sinner  first  came  to  Jesus  and  received  pardon.' 
Was  it  true,  then,  that  Jesus  first  sought  the  sinner,  or  the  sinner 
him  ?  Do  we  "  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us ;"  or  is  it  the 
reverse?  That  the  sinner  was  "  willing,"  I  doubt  not;  but  that  he 
was  "  made  willing  in  the  day  of  God's  power,"  seems  to  be  equally 
plain.    Does  not  "God  work  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  I" 

E/s  fa  .  .  .  .  bibayfrs.  The  construction  here  has  given  much 
trouble  to  critics.  It  need  not  have  done  so ;  for  vvaxovu  may  govern 
the  Accusative  as  well  as  the  Dative;  see  examples  of  the  Accusative 
in  Prov.  xxix.  12.  Deut.  xxi.  18.  It  may  also  govern  the  Genitive; 
e.  g.,  Deut.  xxi.  20.  xxvi.  14,  17,  et  al.  ssepe.  The  Dative  after  it, 
however,  is  mosc  common.  We  may  then  construe  thus:  wnjx©v<r«rf 
t\kto¥  bibaxfrs  ....  tig  fa  vagabMyrt.  E/c  with  the  Accusative  very 
frequently  follows  vagabibopi,  although  the  simple  Dative  is  the  most 
usual.  But  here  the  Dative  would  not  give  the  sense — into  which 
ye  have  been  initiated,  or  in  respect  to  which  ye  have  been  instructed. 

A  second  way  of  solving  the  grammatical  construction,  is  by 
attraction.  The  noun,  as  all  grammarians  of  course  know,  is  almost 
as  often  attracted  to  the  case  of  the  pronoun,  as  the  pronoun  is  to 
that  of  the  noun.  The  former  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  case  here, 
so  that  rvvov  is  written  for  rfcy,  which  latter  would  be  the  more 
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usual  construction  after  wra*™«.  Why  Tholuck,  Flatt,  and  others, 
should  prefer  the  forced  construction  here,  vrjjxovtrars  elg  rvxov  lg  va^s- 
666rj  tytft,  I  do  not  see.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  adverted  to  the 
fact,  that  v<raxovw  may  take  the  simple  Accusative  after  it,  as  shown 
above.    Even  Keiche  has  overlooked  this. 

That  birrixoUart,  in  the  second  clause  here,  corresponds  to  #«  floDXo/ 
in  the  first,  is  plain.  The  apostle  might  have  used  J^ouXw^n  in  the 
room  of  it;  but  wwxobtar*  corresponds  better  to  the  phraseology  of 
the  preceding  verse. 
Tfarov  d/dapcfo,  model  of  doctrine ;  rvxog,  model,  form,  example,  &c. 
Comp.  Rom.  ii.  20,  fASffiutftg  rrjg  yvuiasug ;  2  Tim.  i.  13,  v<7rorv<jru<fig 
vyiaiv6vruv  \6ya>v.  In  the  classics  also  such  expressions  occur ;  e.  g., 
Jambl.  Vita  Pythag.  C.  1 6.  He  had  rfo  vaiMtrwg  •  rvvog  rtvtZrtg, 
such  a  model  of  instruction,  and  looking  to  this,  &c. ;  lb.  c.  23, 
"For  the  sake  of  rendering  more  conspicuous  rbv  rb*ov  rrjg  fadatxaTJagJ 
Bretschneider  (Lex.  rvrog)  gives  the  meaning  of  rwrov  biba^g  here,  by 
doctrina  animis  vestris  insculpta,  meaning  that  rforov  should  be  ren- 
dered impression ;  a  sense  which  might  receive  some  countenance 
from  ippurov  \6yov  in  James  i.  21,  but  which,  however,  cannot  be 
maintained  as  Pauline,  after  weighing  the  examples  in  Bom.  ii.  20. 
2  Tim.  i.  13. — 'Ex  xagtiag  means  willingly,  heartily,  sincerely.  n^<. 
U^rt  refers  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  taught  of  God,  or  taught 
of  the  apostles.  I  see  no  good  reason,  however,  why  the  idea  may 
not  include  both,  and  so  generally  designate  all  the  right  teaching 
which  they  had  received. 

(18)  9E\tvfogud'evrsg  .  .  .  apagriag,  being  freed  from  sin,  i.  e.,  from 
a  state  of  bondage  to  sin,  from  being  the  servants  of  sin.  This  was 
effected,  when  they  ''passed  from  death  unto  life,*  from  "the 
bondage  of  Satan  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  Then 
it  was  also,  that  they  became  the  Lord's ;  they  became  so  ix  xafiiag. 
Being  u  bought  with  a  price,"  they  held  themselves,  in  their  new 
state,  to  be  under  obligation  to  "  glorify  God  with  their  bodies  and 
with  their  spirits  which  are  his ;"  which  is  expressed  by  idovXtoqrt  rfi 
dtxaiotrvvji. — The  hi  in  this  verse  is  continuative,  L  e.,  it  means  then  or 
moreover. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  verses  17,  18,  do  not  advance  the  argument 
of  the  apostle*  They  are  not  designed  for  this  purpose ;  but  only  for 
the  sake  of  making  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  readers.  He 
intends  to  show  them,  that  they  have  a  personal  interest  in  what  he 
•says,  and  indeed  that  they  are  themselves  examples  of  what  he  is 
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declaring.  To  the  like  purpose  are  the  declarations  in  verses  19,  20. 
Verse  18  may  indeed  be  viewed  as  an  appeal  ad  hominem:  c  Ye, 
brethren,  are  no  more  the  servants  of  sin ;  how  then  can  you  any 
longer  continue  to  obey  its  dictates?  Ye  have  become  the  servants 
of  righteousness;  and  of  course  you  must  obey  its  dictates,  i.  e.,  live 
a  life  of  holiness.' 

(19)  'Avfyfariw  \iyu  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  xar  &v6^mv  \syu, 
iii.  5;  t.  £.,  I  speak  as  men  are  accustomed  to  speak,  viz.,  I  use  such 
language  as  they  usually  employ  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  common 
life.  So  the  classic  Greek  authors  say  in  the  like  sense,  avfyuwog 
Xiy«  or  M^onnfag  Xsyw;  see  Aristoph.  Ran&,  1090.  Vespas,  1174. 
Strato  in  Athenaeus,  Deipnos.  Tom.  IIL  lib.  IX.  29.  So  also  the 
Latins;  as  Petronius,  Satyr,  c.  50,  Saepius  poetice  quam  humane  lo- 
cutus  es.  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  II.  64,  hominum  more  dicer e.  The 
apostle  means  to  say,  that  in  speaking  of  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation, he  uses  language  borrowed  from  common  life,  which  may  be 
easily  understood.  The  reason  of  this  he  now  proceeds  to  assign. 
I  consider  the  declaration  in  avfyuvhov  x*y«  as  referring  to  what  pre- 
cedes and  also  to  what  follows ;  and  consequently  only  as  a  paren- 
thesis thrown  in  between  the  members  of  a  sentence  ;  for  in  reality 
verses  18,  19  make  but  one  sentence,  as  the  causal  particle  yfy 
shows. 

A/A  Hv  .  .  .  .  \ifLw,  because  of  the  weakness  of  your  flesh,  i.  *.,  be- 
cause of  the  feebleness  or  imperfection  of  your  spiritual  knowledge, 
or  of  your  ability  to  comprehend  me,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
flesh,  t.  e.,  the  carnal  part,  having  so  great  an  influence.  Or  Hfc 
eagxhg  Ifiw  may,  like  the  Hebrew  "^?,  be  used  by  way  of  periphrasis, 
merely  to  indicate  your  own  selves.  Or  attiiwav  may  be  used  here 
(as  at&ivw  is  in  Romans  v.  6)  for  moral  weakness*  So  Beza  and 
others;  but  this  is  an  improbable  sense;  for  the  apostle  does  not 
here  speak  in  the  tone  of  chiding.  The  expression  in  1  Cor.  iii.  1, 
seems  to  afford  aid  sufficient  to  make  the  matter  plain :  "  I  could 
not  speak  to  you  as  imvparixoTg  but  as  <ra£xixo?g ;"  which  latter  word 
is  immediately  explained  by  the  epexegetical  clause,  <*g  npriosg  sv  Xg/- 
cr(p.  So  then  the  faQ'mux,  rrjg  <ragx6g  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  (if 
I  may  thus  speak)  the  feeble  or  infantile  state  of  spiritual  knowledge 
among  the  Romans ;  and  to  adapt  himself  to  this,  the  apostle  had 
made  use  of  the  familiar  phraseology  which  the  context  exhibits. 
In  giving  this  construction  to  atQimav  rrjg  <sa%xhg  upwv,  we  must  regard 
rng  ca£x6c  as  Gen.  causes,  vel  auctorU;  so  that  the  sense  is :  '  The 
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weakness  which  the  flesh  or  carnal  part  occasions,  viz.,  the  inability 
to  comprehend  language  of  a  higher  and  more  difficult  nature,  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  their  fleshly  passions  and  appetites. 

'fiiftrsg  yag  ....  Awpfav,  for  as  ye  have  given  up  your  members  to 
be  the  servants  of  impurity  and  iniquity,  for  the  sake  of  iniquity. 
The  y«f  here  may  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  rather  difficult  of  ex- 
planation. But  the  simple  ground  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  im- 
plied sentiment :  i  Ye  must  now  be  the  servants  of  righteousness,  for 
as,  &c/  That  is,  l  Ye  must  be  servants  of  righteousness,  if  you 
would  act  consistently ;  for  when  you  served  sin  you  engaged  ac- 
tively in  its  service,  and  so  it  must  be  when  you  serve  righteous- 
ness.' 

TA  fii\ri  vpw  is  equivalent  to  tupa  Svjjrov  in  verse  12.  It  is  resum- 
ing the  diction  of  verse  13.  The  ground  of  the  usage  is,  that  our 
members  are  the  instruments  actually  employed  either  in  the  service 
of  sin  or  righteousness.  They  are  our  instrumental  agents. — AoDXa 
is  here  an  adjective,  dofaoc  -ij  -w,  comp.  Wisd.  xv.  7. — Tfi  axafagda  xal 
rji  avopicfr  Dat.  commodi,  at  least  a  species  of  it. — E/'t  n)c  dro/t/av  for 
t/ie  purpose  of  iniquity,  L  e.,  of  doing  iniquity,  of  committing  sin. 

Ourca  vvv  .  .  .  .  ayta<rju,6v,  so  now  give  up  your  members  to  be  the 
servants  of  righteousness,  for  the  sake  of  holiness, — Elg  aytaiffiSv 
stands  here  without  the  article,  although  we  have  in  the  antithesis 
tig  r  j)  v  avo/Mt'av.  But  this  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  writer 
may  insert  or  omit  the  article,  without  any  important  difference  of 
meaning  in  his  discourse.  Abstract  and  monadic  nouns  allow  this 
liberty ;  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  89.  2. 

(20)  *Ori  y&i  ....  dsxatorivT),  for  when  ye  were  the  servants  of 
sin  ye  were  free  in  respect  to  righteousness.  The  expression  in  itself 
is  not  difficult,  excepting  perhaps  the  last  clause  of  it ;  but  the  con- 
nection and  object  of  the  verse  are  somewhat  difficult.  Tholuck 
says  that  y&g  points  to  verse  22,  in  respect  to  the  reward  of  Chris- 
tians; but  this  is  a  liberty  with  yty  which  it  would  be  no  easy  task 
to  justify.  I  must  connect  it  with  what  precedes,  in  this  case,  not 
with  what  follows.  What  says  the  apostle  t  'As  you  once  served 
sin,  so  now  you  must  serve  holiness.  [Your  present  relation  admits 
of  no  other  conclusion] ;  for  when  you  served  sin,  you  deemed  your- 
selves free  from  all  obligation  to  righteousness,  [so  now,  serving 
holiness,  count  yourselves  free  from  all  obligation  to  sin].'  I  cannot 
sec  in  what  other  way  art  yko  %.  r.  X.  is  here  connected.  As  ydo  con- 
firmantis  vel  illustrantis,  we  must  take  the  particle  here ;  and  if  so, 
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then  I  cannot  make  out  the  object  of  the  verse  in  any  other  way 
than  as  above.  There  is,  indeed,  an  anacoluikon  in  this  case ;  but 
how  often  Paul  admits  this  iuto  his  epistles,  the  distinguishing 
reader  of  them  needs  not  to  be  informed. 

Bretschneider  (Lex.  i\i(tfcgo$)  renders  iXfufogo/,  destituti;  and  so 
many  others  have  done;  but  this  is  a  sense  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  vindicate,  and  which  is  unnecessary.  When  the  apostle  says, 
that  they,  being  the  servants  of  sin,  were  sXsvfcgoi  rfi  bixatoavvri,  he  can- 
not mean  that  in  fact  they  were  free  from  all  obligation  to  holiness 
(for  this  can  never  be  true  of  any  moral  being  whatever) ;  he  must 
mean,  then,  that  in  their  own  estimation,  or  according  to  the  tenor 
of  their  own  reasonings,  they  were  absolved  from  obligation  to  pur- 
sue holiness;  or  he  means,  that  in  fact  they  lived  as  those  who  are 
absolved  from  obligation  to  holiness.  I  understand  him  here  to  be 
making  an  appeal  ad  hominem,  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  to  say 
in  effect :  '  Since  you  formerly,  when  in  the  service  of  sin,  counted 
yourselves  free  from  the  dominion  of  holiness  ;  so  now,  as  the  ser- 
vants of  righteousness,  count  yourselves  free  from  all  obligation  to 
obey  sin.'  The  Dative  here  (jfi  dixatotvvrj)  belongs  to  that  class  of 
Datives  whose  office  it  is  to  designate  relation  to,  respect  to9  a  parti- 
cular thing,  i.  e.y  the  noun  is  put  in  the  Dative,  which  limits  to  a 
particular  thing  a  predicate  which  in  its  own  nature  is  general.  So 
here  iXevOegot — a  general  idea — but  rji  bixcuocvvri  limits  it  to  this  parti- 
cular thing.  See  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  106. 1  ;  and  comp.  1  Cor. 
xiv.  20.     Acts  vii.  51.  xx.  22.  1  Cor.  vii.  34.  Heb.  v.  11 . 

(21)  T/va  ouv ....  iraiffxvvtafo;  What  fruit,  moreover,  had  ye  then, 
in  respect  to  those  things  [of  which]  ye  are  now  ashamed  t  There  are 
various  ways  of  pointing  and  constructing  this  sentence.  Some  put 
the  interrogation  point  after  ro«,  and  make  the  answer  to  be :  i  Such 
fruit  as  ye  are  now  ashamed  of.'  So  Koppe ;  with  whom  Flatt  and 
Tholuck  agree.  I  prefer  the  division  of  Knapp,  who  points  as  above. 
Ovv,  "  orationi  continttandce  inservit"  (Bretschn.  Lex.).  There  seems 
to  me  plainly  to  be  a  transition  in  the  discourse  here  to  another 
topic,  viz.,  from  the  topic  of  obligation  of  which  the  writer  had  been 
speaking,  to  that  of  consequence,  t.  <?.,  either  penalty  or  reward.  This 
makes  the  second  point  of  comparison,  between  being  under  the  law 
and  under  grace.  The  end  or  event  of  the  two  states  is  unspeakably 
different.  The  writer,  however,  assumes  the  position  here,  that 
while  under  the  law  men  will  continue  to  sin,  and  thus  bring  death 
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upon  themselves.    It  is  only  in  the  sequel  (chap.  vii.  5 — 25),  that  he 
fully  illustrates  the  reason  or  ground  of  this. 

Kaprb?  i7%ir«  x.  r.  X.,  must  here  mean;  Wliat  reward  had  yet 
What  benefit  did  ye  experience  ?  Comp.  Rom.  i.  13.  xv.  28.  Heb. 
xii.  11.  "E^iw  xagvfo  has  a  different  meaning  from  pigs/v  xapriv.  To 
make  the  construction  full,  ixtimv  must  be  understood  before  sp'  ofc. 
Such  an  ellipsis  is  very  frequent;  seeBretschn.  Lex.  5g,  c.  /3.  'Eca/- 
tf^6y#/ta/  usually  governs  the  Accusative,  but  is  here  constructed 
with  M  after  it. 

Ti  yu-i  rsXog  exihw  Scfraro;,  for  ike  end  of  tliose  tilings  is  death;  viz., 
of  such  things  as  they  formerly  practised,  but  are  now  ashamed 
of.  TeXoff  retains  here  a  sense  which  is  very  common,  viz.,  the  conse- 
quence, final  event,  fata  ultima,  exitus  rei.  Td£  confirmantis;  as  if 
the  writer  had  said :  '  What  solid  good  could  result  from  your  former 
course  of  life,  since  the  end  of  this  course  must  be  death  Y  For  the 
sense  of  $<£>aro$,  see  chap.  v.  12. 

(22)  Nud  hi .  .  .  .  ayiatpCv,  but  now,  being  freed  from  sin,  and  Aav- 
ing  become  servants  to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  in  respect  to  holiness. 
The  preceding  context  explains  iXwfogutivrtc  ....  0*f>.  vE^«r«  rh 
xapciv  must  mean  the  same  as  in  verse  21,  viz.,  you  have  your  benefit 
or  reward. — E/'c  ....  ay/a<r^v,  in  respect  to  holiness  or  sanctifica- 
tion  (Bretschn.  Lex.  c/'t,  4) ;  not  (with  Flatt  and  others)  unto  holiness 
i. «.,  the  consequences  are,  that  ye  are  holy.  It  is  not  the  writer's 
object  here  to  represent  the  consequence  of  serving  God  as  being  the 
attainment  of  holiness ;  for  serving  God  implies  that  holiness  already 
exists.  It  is  the  fruits,  t.  e.,  the  consequences  of  serving  God,  which 
Paul  here  brings  into  view;  for  nothing  else  would  make  out  the 
antithesis  to  the  preceding  verge;  a  circumstance  overlooked  by  many 
commentators.  I  understand  the  apostle  as  saying :  'You  already 
enjoy  important  benefits,  in  respect  to'a  holy  course  of  life ;  and  you 
hope  for  more  important  benefits  still,  viz.,  ftujjir  a/wwo>/ 

Tb  6s a/alwor,  and  the  end  ps  to  possess]  eternal  life.    The 

reader  will  observe,  that  the  Ace.  (£«^v  alwvtov)  renders  it  necessary 
here  to  supply  some  verb  in  order  to  complete  the  construction;  and 
some  verb  which  is  different  from  that  in  verse  21  (iVW),  where  5dw. 
ft  is  in  the  Nom.  The  sentence  may  be  filled  out  in  two  ways  ; 
viz.,  (1)  T*  dt  r'tkos  p^i/F  or  i'ge/y]  g«i)p  a/wwov.  (2)  Tb  6t  rsXof  [«£«] 
£w>}v  aiwiov.  The  sense  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  the  latter  case, 
£«ij*  ouwiov  is  put  in  apposition  with  rb  rcXoc  and  is  explanatory  of  it. 
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In  the  former  case,  the  construction  is  thus  :  'The  end  or  event  will 
be,  that  you  shall  obtain  everlasting  happiness.'  One  or  the  other 
of  these  constructions,  the  context  and  the  form  of  the  words  compel 
us  to  adopt. 

The  reader  cannot  help  remarking  here  the  antithesis  between 
£u jy  a/uviov  and  Savaroc  How  can  the  latter  be  temporal  only  ? 
What  comparison  would  this  make,  between  the  two  members  of 
the  antithesis? 

(23)  Such  consequences  must  follow  from  the  established  rules  of 
the  divine  government,  respecting  the  fruits  of  sin  and  of  holiness. 

TA  yag  ....  §d¥arog,  for  the  reward  (wages)  of  sin  is  death; 
comp.  on  Rom.  v.  12. — Tag  confirmantis ;  for  what  is  said  in  the 
sequel  confirms  vers.  2 1,22. — 'o-vpwwa,  properly  the  rations  ofsoldiers} 
i.  e.,  their  wages,  which  at  first  were  paid  in  grain,  meat,  fruit,  &c, 
but  afterwards  in  money*  Observe  that  the  apostle  employs  this 
term  in  order  to  designate  something  which  was  really  the  proper 
due  of  sin,  viz.,  for  the  service  of  it ;  as  the  wages  which  a  soldier 
earns  by  his  hard  military  service,  are  properly  his  due.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  reward  of  Christians  is  all  of  grace,  not  of  debt;  and 
so  it  is  designated  in  the  sequel  by  x<zg/<tyta. 

'  Ev  Xpfrp  iritfov  r(jj  Kvgfy  j?/&2r,  i.  ?.,  through  the  redemption  or 
atonement  of  Christ,  iii.  23—26.  v.  1,  8,  11,  17—19,  21. 
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CHAP.  VII.  1—4. 

The  variety  of  opinion  respecting  the  first  four  verses  in  this  chapter,  is  so  great,  and  so  many 
difficulties  present  themselves  in  the  way  of  almost  every  exegesis  which  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
josed,  that  one  is  strongly  tempted  to  abandon  the  hope,  that  any  thing  can  be  offered  which 
will  be  satisfactory  to  an  enlightened  and  inquiring  mind.  After  long  and  often-repeated  study 
of  these  verses,  however,  I  have  come  to  the  persuasion,  that  the  difficulty  with  moit  commentators, 
lies  principally  in  their  insisting  upon  too  minute  comparison  between  the  conjugal  connection 
here  mentioned,  and  the  connection  of  Christians  with  the  law.  A  minute  and  exact  comparison 
cannot  be  made;  for,  (I)  The  apostle  represents  the  husband  as  dying,  and  the  wife  as 
becoming./ree  in  consequence  of  his  death.  Then,  (2)  Christians  are  said  to  die  to  the  law  (not 
the  law  to  them),  and  they  are  thus  prepared  to  be  affianced  to  Christ ;  i.  c,  the  party  who  diet 
is,  in  this  last  case,  represented  as  married  to  another;  while,  in  respect  to  the  literal  conjugal 
union,  it  is  of  course  only  the  party  who  Uvts  that  can  be  Joined  to  another.  This  apparent  die- 
tixnUihule  between  the  two  cases,  has  given  great  trouble  to  commentators ;  and  in  fact  it  appears 
inexplicable,  unless  we  acquiesce  in  a  mere  general  point  of  similitude  as  to  the  things  compared, 
without  insisting  on  minute  and  circumstantial  resemblances. 

Let  us  inquire  first  of  all :  What  is  the  object  of  the  writer  in  presenting  the  comparison  before 
us  ?  The  answer  is,  to  illustrate  and  defend  the  sentiment  avowed  in  chap.  vL  14  ;  viz. "  For  we 
are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace.**  Those  Christians  who  were  inclined  to  be  legalists,  and 
to  look  for  Justification  or  sanctification  (the  la'ter  is  here  the  subject  of  the  writer)  by  the  law, 
and  therefore  to  hold  fast  to  the  law  as  an  adequate  means  of  accomplishing  this  end,  would 
easily  take  offence  at  such  a  declaration.  '  What !'  they  would  naturally  say,  *  does  the  gospel 
then  absolve  us  from  our  relation  to  the  law  ?  Shall  we  throw  by  the  ancient  Scriptures  as  ol 
no  more  use  to  us,  because  we  now  come  under  a  new  dispensation  of  grace  V 

The  apostle  lias  prepared  the  way  in  chap.  vi.  16—21,  for  the  declaration  which  he  is  now 
about  to  make  relative  to  this  subject.  He  has  (here  shown,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  a 
state  of  grace  diminishes  nothing  of  our  obligation  to  refrain  from  sin ;  for  by  this  very  state  are 
we  made  servants  to  righteousness ;  and  the  practice  of  holiness  is  at  the  same  time  urged  upon 
us,  by  the  prospect  of  a  glorious  reward,  while  the  neglect  of  it  is  followed  by  endless  misery.  He 
now  advances  another  step,  and  declares  that  we  are  "  dead  to  the  law,"  i.  e.,  that  the  law  is  an 
efficient  meant  of  sanctification  (which  the  legalist  holds  it  to  be;,  has  been  renounced  by  true 
Christians ;  for  the  death  of  Christ "  who  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  who 
believes,'*  in  whom,  moreover,  we  profess  to  trust  as  the  ground  of  our  sanctification  as  well  as 
Justification,  has  placed  us  in  a  new  relation  as  to  adequate  means  of  being  sanctified,  and  freed 
us  from  the  vain  and  deceptive  hopes  of  legalists,  who  were  leaning  upon  the  law  as  the  ground 
of  sanctification  and  Justification. 

I  have  already  stated  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  in  particular  of 
the  law  as  an  adequate  means  of  sanctification;  see  the  introduction  to  chap.  vi.  I  merely  remark 
here,  that  the  close  of  ver.  4  shows  very  explicitly,  that  the  special  object  which  the  apostle  now 
considers  as  attainable  by  becoming  dead  to  the  law  and  affianced  to  Christ,  is***  Kapro^opip-M/icy 
Ty>  e«f.  Sanctification  then,  not  Justification  (as  many  commentators  suppose),  is  here  the  parti- 
cular subject  of  the  writer's  attention. 

Vers.  1—4  may  rather  be  called  an  iiluttralion  of  what  the  apostle  had  avowed  in  vi.  14.  than 
an  argument  to  establish  the  declaration  there  made.  The  simple  basis  of  the  whole  comparison 
1  understand  thus :  'Brethren,  you  are  aware  that  death,  in  all  cases,  dissolves  the  relation  which 
exists  between  an  individual  and  a  law  by  which  he  was  personally  bound.  For  example :  the 
conjugal  law  ceases  to  be  in  force,  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties.  So  it  is  in  the  case  of  Chris- 
tians. They  not  only  die  to  sin,  t.  €.,  renounce  it,  when  they  are  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ, 
vi.  2—11 ;  but  they  also  die  to  the  law  at  the  same  time,  i.  e.t  they  renounce  all  their  hopes  and 
expectations  of  being  sanctified  by  the  law,  so  that  sin  will  no  more  hare  dominion  over  them. 
They  do,  by  the  very  fact  of  becoming  real  Christians,  profess  to  receive  Christ  as  their  "wisdom, 
and  justification,  and  sanctification  (ajiuopot)  and  redemption,  1  Cor.  i.  30. 

Let  the  reader  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  true  nature  of  the  declaration  just  quoted.  Christ 
is  our  wisdom,  i.  e.,  our  teacher,  lie  who  communicates  tlie  spiritual  know  ledge  and  light  which  we 
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need,  "  the  light  of  the  world."  Christ  \a  out  justijication  (&iKcnovi't>n) ,  i.  e.t  the  meritorious  cause, 
ground  or  author  of  it ;  comp.  Kom.  iii.  21—28.  Christ  is  our  sancti/toaUon;  i.  e.,  the  author, 
cause,  or  ground  of  our  sanctiflcation,  by  what  he  has  done  in  our  behalf  in  order  to  ensure  it. 
Christ  is  our  redemption  (uTo\uTp»<m) :  {.  e.,  he  is  (to  sum  up  all  in  one  word)  the  cause  of  our 
deliverance  from  the  penalty  and  power  of  sin,  and  of  our  being  brought  to  enjoy  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.    The  last  word  makes  the  climax  of  the  whole  sentence. 

Christ  then  is  as  really  and  truly  our  solidification,  as  he  is  our  justification.  If  now,  in 
despair  of  being  justified  by  the  law  (for  so  we  must  be  if  we  rightly  view  the  subject),  we  go 
to  Christ  for  Justification,  and  receive  him  as  our  only  Saviour,  renouncing  all  merit  of  our 
own,  and  all  hope  of  being  saved  by  the  law— If,  I  say,  we  feel  and  do  all  this,  when  we  do 
renounce  the  law  for  ever  as  the  ground  of  justification,  and  accept  the  gratuitous  salvation  which 
is  proffered  by  Christ.  In  the  same  manner,  when  the  sinner  comes  to  an  adequate  and  proper 
view  of  the  strictness  and  purity  of  the  divine  law,  and  also  to  right  views  of  the  state  of  his  own 
heart  while  in  a  natural  condition,  he  will  utterly  abandon  all  hope  of  being  sanctified  by  the  law ; 
for  be  will  see,  what  Paul  has  so  fully  asserted  in  chap.  vil.  5 — 1 1 , '  that  the  law  brings  him  (through 
his  own  fault  indeed,  but  not  the  less  surely  because  of  this),  into  a  state  of  deeper  guilt  and  con- 
demnation.' How  then  can  the  law  be  an  adequate  means  of  his  aanctytcatwn  t  It  is  impossi- 
ble ;  and  the  truly  convicted  sinner  renounces  all  hope  of  this,  and  betakes  himself  to  Christ  and 
his  salvation  as  the  only  ground  of  hope  in  this  respect. 

Here  Is  the  great  difficulty,  and  here  the  solution  of  the  whole  passage  must  come  in.  Consider, 
for  a  moment,  the  true  nature  of  the  apostle's  assertion,  and  no  alarm  need  be  felt  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  his  sentiments.  For  what  is  it  which  he  affirms  in  chap.  vi.  14  ?  It  is,  that  "  sin  shall 
not  have  dominion  over  Christians,  because  they  are  not  under  the  law  but  under  grace."  The 
dominion  or  power  which  sin  is  to  have  over  Christians,  is  then  the  subject  of  his  inquiry  and  of 
his  assertions.  So  indeed  the  preceding  context  teaches;  and  so  the  subsequent  context  also. 
That  we  are  not  under  the  law,  then,  must  of  course  mean,  in  this  connection,  that  we  are  not 
under  it  as  an  efficacious  or  successful  means  of  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  ;  for  this  it 
has  never  been,  and  cannot  be,  as  chap.  vii.  6—25  most  fully  shows.  Christians  are  dead  to  (he 
law,  then,  in  this  respect,  viz.,  they  renounce  all  hope  of  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin,  through 
the  law.  It  convinces,  and  condemn*,  and  keeps  up  a  continual  struggle  in  the  sinner's  breast  by 
awakening  his  conscience;  but  does  not  deliver,  vii.  11 — 25,  comp.  viiL  3,  4.  Consequently  the 
true  penitent,  coming  to  feel  its  impotence  as  the  means  of  delivering  from  the  power  of  sin,  re- 
nounces all  hope  of  deliverance  in  this  way,  and  gives  himself  up  to  Christ,  as  his  sancUficalion, 
as  well  as  his  wisdom,  justification,  and  redemption. 

Now  what  is  there  in  all  this,  which  infringes  on  the  obligation  of  moral  precept  contained  in 
the  law?  Surely  nothing.  "  The  law  is  holy,  and  just,  and  good ;"  it  is  all  summed  up  in  the 
requisition, '  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.'  Will  any  one  as- 
sert that  Paul  contends  against  this,  after  all  that  he  has  said  in  chaps,  vi. — viii.,  relative  to  the 
Christian's  obligation  to  renounce  sin  and  live  a  holy  life?  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  his  in- 
tention. The  only  question  that  needs  to  be  solved,  in  order  to  remove  all  dfmculty  Is :  In  what 
sense  does  Paul  say  that  we  are  dead  to  the  law  t  This  I  have  endeavoured  to  answer,  by  making 
the  apostle  his  own  expositor.  The  sum  of  the  answer  ir,  that  as  Christians  renounce  the  law 
as  an  effectual  means  of  justification  (chaps,  i.— iii),  so  they  must  renounce  it  as  an  effectual 
means  of  aanctification.  Christ  is  our  only  hope  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  other.  The 
grace  of  the  gospel  is  the  only  effectual  means  by  which  we  can  hope  successfully  to  resist  sin 
and  persevere  in  holiness. 

And  is  not  this  true  ?  Just  as  true  as  that  Christ  is  the  ground  of  our  justification  ?  I  apiieal, 
to  chap.  viii.  8,  4  for  an  exhibition  of  the  sum  of  this  sentiment;  and  to  the  whole  of  chaps, 
vi.— viii.,  and  also  to  the  experience  and  feelings  of  every  truly  enlightened  and  humble  Chris, 
tian  on  earth, — in  confirmation  of  the  same  sentiment. 

I  acknowledge  it  is  a  truth  often  overlooked.  SI  any  a  time  have  I  read  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  without  obtaining  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  it.  When  I  ask  the  reason  of  this,  I  find  it  in 
neglect  to  look  after  the  general  object  and  course  of  thought  in  the  writer.  Special  interpretation 
stood  In  the  way  of  general  views ;  the  explanation  of  words  hindered  the  discerning  of  the  course 
of  thought    And  so  I  suppose  it  may  be  with  many  others.    But  now  the  whole  matter  appears 
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to  me  ao  plate,  thai  I  eta  only  wonder  that  I  have  erer  been  te  the  dark  lespetiiag  it.  Lather 
and  oilier  Reformers  saw  what  waa  ao  long  bidden  from  aw;  and  of  late,  Knapp,  Tholack.  and 
many  other  eonunentatora  bare  explained  the  chapters  in  iimalhai  in  like  manner  at  1  now  do. 
Bekbe  indeed  baa  recently  disriahnrd  and  opposed  ttda  view;  bat  I  cannot  think  him  to  be  in 
the  right  . 

Having  already  glren  what  I  consider  aa  the  only  rtrtrneJraV  exposition  of  the  ateffitode 
which  the  apostle  employs  in  vera.  1 — I,  I  merely  adrert  to  different  expositions,  andent  sod 
modern.  Augustine  (Prop.  96) :  Triaeint;  ama tanqnam  aaafier, jmiafami pmatonm tangnsm 
Wr,  at  far  tanqnam  far  vbri.  Bexa:  «•  The  old  men  k  the  wife,  sinful  desire  the  hnttand,  shn 
the  children."  Origen,  Chryaoatom,  GalTin,  and  others :  -  Men  are  the  wife,  the  law  the  former 
husband,  Christ  the  new  one."  Tins  last  explanation  seems  to  accord  substantially  with  rer.  4, 
la  which  Christians  are  represented  aa  hiring  become  dead  to  their  former  husband,  and  affianced 
to  a  new  one.  In  order  to  carry  the  figure  regularly  tluowgh,  It  would  seem  as  if  the  law  (the 
former  husband)  must  be  represented  aa  dead,  by  which  Christians  would  be  atliberty  to  be 
Joined  to  a  new  husband.  But  this  the  apostle  does  not  say ;  probably  because  he  thought  the 
azprcssion  would  aire  offence  to  the  Jews.  Yet  be  says  what  is  tantamount  to  it;  for  if  either 
of  the  parties  In  a  conjugal  union  die,  then  each  is  dead  to  the  law,  and  the  law  to  them,  i.  «.. 
the  conjugal  law  has  no  more  application  or  relation  to  them,  it  is  annulled  aa  to  them.  It  mat- 
ters not  which  party  dies,  ao  far  as  the  law  is  concerned;  for  the  law  no  longer  controls  him  who 
dies.  So  in  the  ease  before  us  ;  one  of  the  parties  being  dead,  the  conjugal  relation  ceases.  A 
new  connection,  therefore,  may  be  formed.  But  this  last  conclusion  can  be  made  oat  only  on  the 
ground,  that  *  dying  to  the  law"  is  a  nguratiTe  expression ;  which,  indeed,  no  one  will  deny.  If 
it  is  to  be  expounded  by  analogy  with  chap,  vi  1 — 11,  we  must  construe  it  as  meaning,  '  the  re- 
nunciation ot  all  trust  in  the  law  as  the  efficient  means  of  sanctifying  the  sinner.'  When  the 
awakened  sinner  comes  to  feel  this  sincerely  and  thoroughly,  he  is  then  prepared  to  be  affianced 
to  Christ,  i. «.,  to  receive  him  aa  his  tancttyca&m  aa  well  as  his  justification. 

(1)  *H  fymM;  in  sense  the  same  as  oux  o'&art  in  vi  16;  which  see. 
"H,  num,  an7  merely  a  sign  of  interrogation  here.  Here,  as  in  vi.  16, 
the  writer  means  to  say,  that  they  well  know,  or  that  they  will  readily 
acknowledge,  viz.,  that  which  he  is  about  to  state. — Ttvutzovti  .... 
XaXw,  for  I  address  those  who  are  acquainted  with  tlte  law,  viz.,  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  apostle  may  mean  here,  that  he  addresses  the 
Jewish  part  of  the  Church  at  Rome,  in  a  particular  manner,  in  rela- 
tion to  what  he  is  about  to  say ;  or  what  he  says  may  imply,  that 
the  whole  church  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  In  regard  to  this  latter  fact  it  may  be  said,  that  as  the 
Old  Testament  was  every  where  and  continually  appealed  to  by  the 
primitive  teachers  of  Christianity,  and  was  moreover  extant  in  the 
Greek  language  which  was  very  generally  understood  at  Rome,  so  it 
is  altogether  probable  that  the  Roman  Christians  in  general  had  an 
acquaintance  with  at  least  the  leading  features  of  the  Mosaic  system. 
However,  I  should  consider  it  to  be  most  probable,  that  he  is  here 
particularly  addressing  the  Hebrew  Christians.  The  reader  will 
notice  that  the  article  is  here  omitted  before  ytvuxtxcvei,  where  wc 
should  naturally  expect  it,  and  where  it  is  usual  to  insert  it.  But  it 
is  not  unfrequently  omitted  in  these  cases;  N.  Test.  Gramin.  §  144. 
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2.  T&»,  u  rationem  reddens ;"  for  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
law  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  what  the  apostle  supposes  them  to 
know. 

*Or/  o  vopoe  ....  ££,  that  the  law  exercises  control  over  a  man  as 
long  as  he  lives.  The  apostle  means  the  Mosaic  law  here ;  but  what 
hesays  is  equally  true  of  other  laws  of  a  permanent  nature. — Kvytvet, 
performs  the  office  of  xvpoc,  i.  e.,  controls,  is  valid  in  respect  to. 
Not  improbably  the  choice  of  this  word  was  dictated  by  the  r(ft  Kvpfp 
of  the  preceding  verse.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  so  long  as  we 
are  affianced  to  the  law,  the  law  is  our  xvgtog,  and  not  Christ. — Tou 
aF0g(rtrot>,  THE  man,  t.  e.,  the  man  who  lives  under  it,  not  any  man  in 
general,  but  only  one  who  holds  such  a  relation.  Some  interpreters 
here  take  fafywrw  in  the  same  sense  as  avfyoe,  i.  e.,  husband.  But 
besides  the  want  of  usus  loquendi  in  its  favour,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  proposition  is  evidently  of  a  general  nature,  in  respect  to  such 
individuals  as  lived  under  the  Mosaic  law. — zjj  is  rendered  by  Flatt 
and  others,  it  lives,  viz.,  the  law.  But  first  how  could  this  be  ?  If 
the  man  dies,  the  law  still  lives  as  to  others;  it  becomes  inefficacious 
as  to  him,  only  by  means  of  his  death.  It  cannot  die  in  any  other 
way.  Then  secondly,  what  a  tautology ;  The  law  is  in  force  (xv^ 
iu«),  as  long  as  it  is  in  force  (&j\)  !  Is  this  the  manner  of  Paul  ? 
Thirdly,  the  M%  %fiv  and  &Ko6av6v  of  verses  2,  3,  clearly  shows,  that 
in  ver.  1  &vfyu*ot  is  the  Nominative  to  ££. 

(2)  'H  y<if  .  .  .  rip?,  for  the  married  woman  is  bound  to  her  hus- 
band by  the  law,  so  long  as  he  liveth. — "Ttf-av^©;,  a  very  expressive 
word,  classical  as  well  as  Hellenistic,  and  like  the  Hebrew  A™  n^K, 
Num.  v.  29.  In  the  East,  wravdgog  denotes  a  higher  degree  of  dis- 
parity between  husband  and  wife,  than  is  admitted  in  the  western 
world. — Asdtrai  rc/^has  a  force  also  here,  which  commentators  have 
generally  overlooked.  Under  the  Mosaic  economy,  the  husband 
could  divorce  the  wife  almost  at  pleasure  ;  but  where  is  the  precept 
giving  the  like  liberty  to  the  wife  ?  This  would  have  been  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  eastern  manners  and  customs.  This  seems  to  be  the 
Teason  why  the  apostle  has  chosen  the  woman,  in  this  case,  in  order 
to  exhibit  an  example  of  obligation  while  the  life  of  the  parties  con  • 
tinues. — rdg  illustrantis;  and  it  might,  as  to  sense,  be  well  translated 
for  example.  The  instance  in  verses  2,  3,  seems  to  me  very  plainly 
to  be  a  mere  illustration  of  the  general  principle  in  ver.  1.  Reiche 
has  argued  against  this,  but  jiot  in  a  satisfactory  manner 

'&b  to  .  .  •  trifle  but  if  her  husband  die,  she  ceases  to  be  under  die 
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conjugal  law. — Kar^/jjrcw  when  followed  by  &w6  (as  in  the  present 
case),  means  to  cease  to  belong  to  any  one,  to  cease  to  be  subject  to  his 
control;  comp.  ver.  6  below,  and  Gal.  t.  4.  In  the  next  verse  we 
find  i\iu6sga  etriv  axh  rov  vipov,  in  the  same  sense  as  xarf^y^rat  am  rov 
f6fi,ov  in  this.  GEcumenius  :  xarfyyrirur  avri  rov  a<ro\i\vrai,  eXtvfegurau. 
So  the  Hebrew  V  '??3  is  used. — Tov  avdgog,  Gen.  of  relation,  viz.,  the 
law  which  related  to  her  husband,  t.  e.,  the  conjugal  law  which  gave 
him  power  and  right  as  a  husband. 

(3)  vAga  o*jv  .  .  .  eregy,  therefore  if  she  marry  anotlier,  during  her 
husband? s  life,  she  shall  be  called  an  adulteress  ;  t.  e.,  it  follows  from 
the  nature  of  her  obligation,  that  she  cannot  be  united  with  another 
man  while  her  husband  is  living.  "Aga  oh,  so  then;  an  intensive 
form  of  particles  designating  conclusion. — X^/iariau,  she  shall  bear 
the  name  of,  she  shall  receive  the  appellation  of  This  usage  of  the 
word  belongs  to  later  classics ;  in  which  the  verb  puts  the  name 
called  into  the  Nominative  after  it;  «%?>v*a'r/£s  Pa.ai\svg,  Diod.  Sic. 
XX.  54. 

Tov  p)  that  avrqv,  so  Uiat  she  shall  not  be.  The  classic  Greek 
would  usually  express  this  by  wtfrs  firj  thou  aurjgv.  But  Infinitives 
*dth  rov  are  very  frequent  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  even  in  cases  where,  like  the  present,  the  end  or  event  is 
designated  by  the  article.  In  this  respect  rov  before  the  Infinitive 
resembles  the  Hebrew  f,  which  expresses  either  pmpose,  design,  or 
else  end,  event     N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  138.  8. 

(4)  *fltre  (compounded  of  ug  and  re)  standing  at  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence,  must,  according  to  Bretschneider,  be  rendered  igitur, 
quare,  i.  e.,  therefore,  wlierefore.  The  true  sense  here  indicated  by 
it,  however,  seems  to  be  thus,  or  so  that;  i.  e.,  these  things  being  so, 
you  also  have  become  dead  to  the  law,  in  order  that  you  might  be 
affianced  to  Christ,  &c.  In  other  words ;  allowing  that  a  new  con- 
nection may  be  lawfully  formed,  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties 
in  the  conjugal  union,  it  follows  that  you,  who  have  become  dead  to 
the  law,  t.  e.,  wholly  renounced  it  as  an  adequate  means  of  sanctifica- 
tion,  may  be  affianced  solely  to  Christ,  &c. — Ka/  i/ieTg,  you  also,  i.  e.} 
you  having  become  dead  to  the  law  may  be  affianced  to  another. 

Tf  y6(A(t>t  the  Dative  of  specif  cation,  i.  e.,  designating  the  particular 
thing  in  respect  to  which  Christians  have  become  dead ;  N.  Test. 
Gramm.  §  106. 1.  The  declaration  that  they  had  become  dead  to  the 
low,  is  new  in  respect  to  form.  Dead  to  sin  the  apostle  has  asserted 
them  to  be,  in  chap.  vi. ;  he  has  also  asserted  that  they  arc  not  i*rb 
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ri/Mv,  vi.  14.  But  that  they  were  dead  to  the  law,  is  a  new  expres- 
sion and  one  which  of  course  would  need  some  explanation.  The 
writer  immediately  subjoins  one :  6m  rov  <fu>fiarog  rov  Xgitrov.  He  miibt 
of  course  mean  the  body  of  Christ  as  crucified,  as  having  suffered  in 
order  to  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law;  comp.  Heb.  x.  5 — 10. 
Col.  i.  22.  ii.  14.  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  Eph.  ii.  15,  which  do  not  seem  to 
leave  any  doubt  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  tfS^a  Xpttrov  here. 
As  Christ,  by  his  death,  is  made  unto  us  "  righteousness  and  sane- 
tificatiortj  and  redemption ;"  so  it  is  his  death  which  has  opened  such 
new  prospects  for  perishing  sinners,  that  they  are  enabled  to  look 
away  from  the  law,  and  to  renounce  it  as  an  effectual  means  of 
sanctification.  (Ience  the  apostle  says:  "Ye  have  become  dead  to 
the  law,  by  the  body  of  Christ." 

Elg  rb  yhstQcu  .  .  .  \yi$hn,  in  order  that  ye  should  be  [affianced] 
to  anotJier,  who  has  risen  from  the  dead;  i.  e.,  Christ  has  called  you 
away  from  your  vain  hopes  and  expectations  respecting  what  the  law 
could  accomplish  as  to  purifying  and  saving  you,  and  admitted  you 
to  participate  in  the  blessed  fruits  of  his  death,  viz.,  the  gift  of  a  sanc- 
tifying Spirit.  But  although  by  his  death  you  are  freed  from  the 
relation  in  which  you  once  stood  to  the  law  as  a  means  of  sanctifi- 
cation, yet  you  are  not  affianced  to  him  as  being  dead,  but  as  being 
risen  from  the  dead,  as  a  conqueror  who  has  burst  the  bars  of  death, 
and  ascended  to  glory  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father. 

'iva &*$,  so  that  we  may  bring  fortfi  fruit  to  God;  ?.  c, 

such  fruit  as  God  will  accept.  0ew,  Dat.  commodi.  The  reader 
will  observe,  that  the  last  circumstance  noted  here  is  the  climax  of 
the  figurative  language  used  by  the  apostle.  First,  there  is  an  annul* 
ling  of  a  former  marriage  contract  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties; 
next,  there  is  a  new  union;  and  lastly  the  fruits  of  this,  and  also  the 
object  of  it,  are  designated.  To  bring  forth  fruit  for  God  or  unto 
God,  is  to  live  a  holy  life,  to  yield  obedience  unto  his  precepts,  to  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  honour  to  him.  Reiche  says,  that  the 
whole  of  vers.  1 — 4  affords  nothing  more  than  a  subjective  argument,* 
not  an  objective  one ;  i.  e.,  that  the  representations  made  are  merely 
in  the  way  of  accommodation  to  Jewish  views,  and  not  as  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things.  But  he  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  nature 
of  the  apostle's  design.  Argument  in  a  strict  sense,  the  passage  does 
not  contain,  but  merely  illustration.  The  similarity  between  the 
two  cases  presented,  rests  partly  on  the  nature  of  them,  and  partly  on 
his  own  declarations.     The  case  in  regard  to  husband  and  wife,  he 
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takes  it  for  granted  his  readers  will  admit ;  the  similarity  of  the 
Christian's  case  to  this,  rests  in  part  on  his  own  declaration  or  au- 
thority. Does  this  never  supply  the  place  of  formal  argument?  Or 
are  we  to  concede  no  autliority  to  the  apostle  as  to  the  determination 
of  matters  in  religion?  It  is  too  true,  alas,  that  Reiche  does  not 
appear  to  make  any  concessions  of  this  nature. 
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«  Hot  what  if  we  arc  dead  to  the  law  ?'  the  objector  might  here  reply ;  •  what  if,  in  our  new  re- 
lation, we  are  affianced  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  Christ ;  does  it  follow  from  this  that  the  law  wu 
so  inefficacious  in  itself  for  our  aanctiflcation,  as  you  represent  it  to  be  ?  Nay,  what  you  say  im- 
plies even  more ;  it  implies  that  it  is  only  in  our  new  state  of  afflauce  to  Christ,  that  we  can 
bring  finih  JruU  to  God;  and  that,  while  under  the  law,  no  fruit  but  such  as  is  of  a  contrary  na- 
ture can  be  produced.' 

At  this  crisis  of  the  discussion,  the  apostle  comes  out  with  his  last,  highest,  and  boldest  asser- 
tion concerning  the  law,  as  to  its  efficacy  with  respect  to  the  point  under  consideration,  viz.,  ita 
efficacy  to  sanctify  the  hearts  of  sinners.  His  course  of  thought  seems  to  be  in  substance  as 
follows :  *  I  have  said  that  you  must  be  freed  from  the  law  and  united  to  Christ,  in  order  that  you 
may  bring  forth  fruit  to  God.  This  is  true ;  for  the  law  is  so  far  from  accomplishing  the  great 
end  of  subduing  and  sanctifying  the  hearts  of  sinners,  that  it  occasions  just  the  opposite  effect, 
i.  e.,  it  is  the  occasion  of  their  becoming  more  deeply  involved  in  guilt,  and  of  bringing  them  into 
more  aggravated  condemnation.  It  is  the  occasion  of  their  bringing  forth  Jrtdt  unto  deatt,  and 
not  unto  God.  But  when  we  are  freed  from  all  reliance  upon  it  as  a  means  of  subduing  and 
sanctifying  us,  and  with  a  becoming  sense  of  our  guilt  and  helplessness  have  betaken  ourselves  to 
Christ,  and  relied  on  him  only  as  our  "  sanctiflcation  and  redemption,"  then  we  are  enabled  to  serve 
God  with  a  new  spirit,  and  not  in  the  old  way  of  only  a  literal  and  external  obedience 

These  were  propositions  of  a  bold  and  startling  nature  to  the  Jewish  legalist.  Some  formidable 
objections  would  at  once  rise  up  in  bis  mind  against  them.  The  apostle  fully  anticipates  this ; 
and  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  occupies  the  remainder  of  chapter  vii.  in  canvassing  and  anger- 
ing them. 

In  the  mean  time  let  it  be  noted,  that  ver.  5  here  is  the  theme  of  discussion  through  vers.  7—  M 
in  the  sequel ;  while  ver.  6  (the  antithesis  of  ver.  6)  constitutes  the  theme  of  chap,  viii  1-H. 
which  is  in  all  important  respects  the  antithesis  of  vii.  7—25.  Knapp,  Tholuck,  Flatt,  and  other 
distinguished  commentators,  have  seen  and  noted  this ;  and  in  fact  it  lies  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
discussion,  if  the  reader  will  only  lay  aside  for  a  moment  his  attention  to  particular  words  aitd 
phrases,  and  look  simply  after  the  course  of  thought  and  reasoning  which  the  aposUe  pursues. 


(5)  "Org  yd.o .  .  .  <r<zfx/,  for  when  we  were  in  the  flesh;  t.  e\,  when 
we  were  in  our  natural  or  carnal  state.  That  such  is  the  meaning 
of  this  expression,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  literally  taken  here,  is  clear 
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from  the  wits  loquendi,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  From  the 
first ;  because  they  who  are  in  the  flesh,  as  contrasted  with  ro%  fr 
Xgntrijj  'inifov,  in  chap.  viii.  1 — 11,  where  vers.  7 — 9  put  beyond  all 
question  what  &  sag*}  shai  means.  From  the  second  ;  because  the 
contrast  in  vers.  5,  6,  is  between  the  character  which  those  whom 
the  apostle  addresses  sustained  before  they  became  affianced  to  Christ, 
and  that  which  they  sustained  after  they  were  affianced  to  him.  Of 
course  &  tagx)  mat  must  mean  to  be  in  a  natural  or  unregenerate 
state,  i.  e.,  to  be  in  that  state  in  which  men  not  yet  united  to  Christ 
are. 

Ta  craSi/tara  ....  vCpou,  our  sinful  passions  which  were  by  the  law ; 
t.  e.f  our  sinful  passions  which  were  occasioned  by  the  law,  ver.  11. 
— Taw  a/tagriw,  Gen.  of  attribute,  our  passions  which  lead  us  to  sin, 
our  sinful  passions. — Ta  bid  rou  vo/mv  [sc.  ovra  or  yvyovora"],  which  were 
by  die  law;  not,  as  Chrysostom  and  Carpzov,  rd  bid  rov  vo/tou  [<pcuv6ft$va 
or  yvuard~]y  which  were  shown  or  disclosed  by  the  law;  and  not  as 
Locke  (Comm.  on  Romans),  tliat  remained  in  us  under  the  law,  who 
construes  bid  vlpov  as  bid  conditionw,  viz.,  we  being  in  a  law  state.  To 
both  of  these  methods  of  commentary  ver.  12  is  an  unanswerable 
objection,  as  it  is  the  author's  commentary  upon  his  own  words. 
Moreover,  the  laws  of  language  forbid  the  exegesis  of  Mr.  Locke;  for 
to  make  the  sense  which  he  gives,  the  Greek  must  be ;  n,asTg  bid  roD 
Kjisv  Swig,  not  rd  [va&ipara]  bid  rov  vopov. 

'Engytrro  ....  Sa*aVy,  put  forth  t/ieir  energy  in  our  members,  to 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  'EttgytTro,  vim  suam  exserebat,  efficax 
fuit.  We  must  refer  it  to  the  Middle  voice  in  order  to  make  out  the 
proper  sense,  which  is  active. — 'E»  ro7;  ft'sXttiv  fouv,  the  same  in  sense 
as  cupa  %vqriv  in  vi.  12,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  ver.  23  below. 
MsXjj  is  used  as  an  equivalent  for  oco/ia,  because  the  members  of  the 
body  are  its  efficient  agents  in  doing  any  thing. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  our  sinful  passions,  rd  bid  rov  v6povt  that 
the  consequences  were  fatal.  Our  fruit  was  unto  death,  i.  e.,  was  such 
as  turned  to  the  account  of  death,  such  as  brought  us  under  its  power 
or  subjected  us  to  it.  The  Dat.  rp  Savdrp  is  a  kind  of  Dat.  commodi; 
as  expressed  in  the  paraphrase  above.  Qdvarog  is  here  used  in  the 
way  of  personification,  and  put  in  antithesis  to  0e£  in  ver.  4. 

(6)  Thus  much,  then,  for  the  influence  of  the  law  upon  us  in  our 
natural  state.  It  was  utterly  unable  to  effect  our  renewal  and  sauc- 
tification ;  nay,  it  did  but  aggravate  our  guilt  and  condemnation, 
instead  of  delivering  us  from  them.     It  is  only  in  our  new  state  and 
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under  our  new  affiance,  that  we  are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruit  of  a 
different  kind. 

Hvvl  8s . .  . .  rif&ovy  but  noio  being  freed  from  the  law;  i.  e.y  no  longer 
placing  our  reliance  on  it  as  a  means  of  subduing  and  sanctifying  our 
sinful  natures.  For  the  sense  of  x«rjj^Sjj^«r,  compare  xarf^yrircu  &*• 
tou  vofiou  in  ver.  2  above. 

' xWo^avovTsg  is  a  controverted  reading;  and  there  are  some  varia- 
tions in  the  manuscripts.  But  the  weight  of  external  evidence  is 
greatly  in  its  favour;  and  the  internal  evidence  seems  to  be  quite 
conclusive.  The  sentiment  of  it  is  exactly  the  same,  as  that  of  &«va- 
ruftyrs  r$  vfay  in  ver.  4  above.  Here  theirs*  person  plural  is  used, 
— and  there  the  second;  but  this  changes  not  the  nature  of  the  senti- 
ment. The  full  construction  here  would  seem  to  be :  av&arim; 
[sxt/y(fi]  h  $  xareixfa&ot,.  A  goodly  number  of  authorities,  viz.,  D.,  E., 
F.,  Gk,  Vulg.,  It.,  Codd.  apud  Rufin.,  read  rov  Savdrov  here  instead 
of  avfoaLwrtg.  R.  Simon  and  Reiche  prefer  this  reading. — The  verb 
xarg^w  means  to  hold  back,  to  retain,  to  hold  firmly,  &c.  Here  xan/. 
yjfit^a.  must  mean,  the  holding  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  bondage,  from 
which  the  gospel  frees.     *Ev  $,  i.  e.,  h  f  vfay. 

The  sense  of  the  whole  may  be  made  more  facile  by  a  different 
arrangement :  but  now  being  dead  [to  the  law],  we  are  freed  from  Hie 
law  by  which  we  were  held  in  bondage. 

'a<sn  . .  .  yfa/^aroc,  so  that  we  may  now  serve  [God]  in  a  new  and 
spiritual  manner,  and  not  in  the  old  and  literal  one.  That  0f£  is  to 
be  understood  after  dovXtuuv,  seems  certain  from  the  nature  of  the 
antithesis,  and  from  comparing  vers.  4,  5.— Uviufiarog  I  take  to  be  the 
Gen.  of  attribute  or  explanation.  'Ev  xaMrnn  flrv«u^a«g,  in  a  newness 
of  a  spiritual  kind,  i.  e.,  in  a  new  and  spiritual  manner.  So  *a\at6mn 
ytafiliartis  designates  the  former  method  of  literal  external  obedience, 
which  the  Jews  endeavoured  to  render  to  the  law  while  iv  tfogx/. 
There  was  no  heart  in  it.  God  is  a  Spirit;  and  he  must  be  wor- 
shipped h  w^ari.  But  this  command  is  obeyed,  only  when  there 
is  a  "  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit"  in  men ;  and  this  is  not  until 
they  become  affianced  to  Christ.  "  The  law,"  says  Calvin,  *  puts  a 
check  upon  our  external  actions ;  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  restrain 
the  fury  of  our  concupiscence." 
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CHAP.  Vn.  7—12. 

We  most  expect  the  legalist  to  rise  up  with  not  a  little  excitement  against  the  declaration  of 
the  apostle,  viz.,  ra  waBquara  tS»  A/iop-rtfi*  to  fed  t»5  vSfiov.  *  What !  then,'  he  would  at  once 
•ay,  'are  we  to  believe  that  the  holy  and  perfect  law  of  God  is  not  only  incompetent  to 
sanctify  us,  hat  that  it  is  even  the  occasion  of  our  being  greater  sinners  than  we  should  other, 
wise  be?  Can  it  be  lawful  or  proper  to  make  such  an  insinuation  as  this?  Is  the  law 
sin? 

To  this  objection  the  apostle  now  replies;  and  replies  In  such  a  way  as  to  show,  that  while 
he  fully  maintains  his  ground,  viz.,  that  the  law  is  the  occasion  of  greatly  aggravating  our 
guilt  and  condemnation,  still  the  fault  lies  in  us,  and  not  in  the  law ;  for  this  is  altogether 
worthy  of  approbation  and  obedience,  beeause  it  is  M  holy,  just,  and  good."  This  is  at  once  a 
delicate  and  difficult  part  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  and  it  is  managed  with  great  skill  snd  effect. 
How  often  it  has  been  misunderstood,  and  construed  so  as  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  object  which 
the  writer  has  in  view,  will  be  better  seen  in  the  sequel  In  the  mean  time,  I  must  beg  the 
reader  to  dismiss  ev3ry  thing  from  his  mind  but  the  simple  desire  to  know  what  the  verses  before 
as  mean,  when  explained  by  the  object  of  the  writer,  the  nature  of  the  connection  in  which  they 
stand,  and  the  language  which  is  employed. 

(7)  T/  oy v ....  afiMgria ;  Wliat  shall  we  say  then  ?  /*  the  law 
sin  ?  Language  of  the  objector,  in  opposition  to  what  the  apostle 
has  said  in  verse  5. — 'A/tapta,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  must 
here  mean,  the  cause  of  sin.  So  Mic.  i.  5,  "  What  is  the  trans- 
gression of  Jacob?  Is  it  not  Samaria?"  t.  e.9  what  is  the  cause  of 
Jacob's  transgression,  &c.  ?  Eph.  ii.  16,  "having  slain  the  enmity 
thereby,"  i.  e.  the  cause  of  enmity.  To  give  a/ia^ria  a  different 
sense  here,  would  be  inept. 

Mi)  yevo/ro  is  the  answer  of  the  apostle.  He  means  by  it  wholly 
to  deny  the  charge  involved  in  the  previous  question,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  legalist  supposed  the  charge  might  be  made,  viz.,  that  the 
law  was  the  efficient  cause  or  the  sinful  cause  of  our  sin,  and  that 
our  guilt  might  be  justly  put  to  the  account  of  the  law.  So  much 
is  plain  from  the  sequel.  But  he  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  the  law  is  connected  with  our  sins,  and  that  it  is 
the  occasion  of  their  being  aggravated,  rather  than  the  efficient 
means  of  our  being  sanctified.  'a\)A  intimates,  that  the  apostle 
allowB  of  some  exceptions  to  the  universal  sense  of  ^  ysvotro.  It  is 
frequently  employed,  as  here,  after  negative  assertions,  in  order  to 
indicate  that  there  is  some  limitation  or  qualification  of  them  to  be 
made.  The  course  of  thought  runs  thus  :  '  The  law  is  not  the  sinful 
or  efficient  cause  of  sin,  in  the  sense  that  you  suppose ;  but  still  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  the  law  is  the  occasion  of  sin.'  What  this  id, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  describe. 
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Tr,f  u/Aagriav  ....  vo/xy,  J  had  not  known  sin  except  by  the  law. 
By  what  law  ?  As  a  general  proposition,  it  would  be  true  as  to  the 
law  of  nature  or  of  revelation.  "  Where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no 
transgression/'  Rom.  iv.  15.  When  the  apostle  (Rom.  i. — ii.)  speaks 
of  the  Gentiles  as  sinners,  he  makes  them  offenders  against  the  law 
of  nature  written  upon  their  hearts,  Rom.  ii.  14,  15  ;  and  when  he 
convicts  the  Jews  of  guilt,  he  represents  them  as  offending  against 
revelation.  What  is  said  in  the  verse  before  us,  if  understood  in  a 
general  way,  might  be  explained  and  defended,  then,  on  general 
principles.  But  plainly  this  is  not  the  object  of  the  writer  here. 
He  is  controverting  the  legalists.  And  who  are  they  ?  Jews,  not 
Gentiles :  at  least,  they  usually  were  not  Gentiles.  It  is  the  Jewish 
law,  then,  to  which  he  here  adverts. 

But  in  what  sense  would  he  not  have  Jcnown  sin,  except  by  tlie 
law  ?  Surely  the  Gentiles  were  sinners,  who  had  no  revelation ;  as 
he  has  abundantly  shown  in  chaps,  i.  ii.  This  consideration  leads  us 
of  course  to  say,  that  the  meaning  of  known  (iyvuv)  is  a  qualified 
and  comparative  one,  in  the  present  passage.  The  meaning  must  be 
that  he  would  not  have  known  sin  in  any  such  manner  and  measure 
as  he  then  actually  did,  had  it  not  been  for  the  law.  In  this  idea  is 
included,  not  a  mere  theoretical  and  as  it  were  scientifical  knowledge 
of  it,  but  that  knowledge  which  is  derived  from  experience,  and 
experience  in  a  high  degree.  The  explanation  subjoined  in  verse  8, 
appears  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  this  exegesta.  The  simple 
explanation  of  the  whole  seems  to  be  this :  '  Unless  the  law  had  put 
restraint  upon  sinning,  I  should  never  have  known  how  great  my 
wickedness  is,  or  how  much  propensity  to  evil  I  have.  The  restraints 
of  the  law  galled  my  evil  passions,  and  they  broke  out  with  redoubled 
violence  ;  and  in  this  way  I  have  come,  from  bitter  experience,  to 
know  much  more  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  my  sinfulness.  I 
should  never  have  known  to  what  extent  I  was  capable  of  going 
had  not  the  restraints  of  the  law  brought  me  to  a  full  development  of 
myself.  I  was  excited  by  the  check  which  they  put  upon  me ;  and 
I  acted  out  myself  in  such  a  manner  as  I  never  should  have  other- 
wise done ;  and  in  this  way  I  have  come  to  know  my  sinfulness, 
through  the  law.  In  this  way  *•&«*  mfaps*  (verse  8)  was  wrought 
in  me,  so  that  I  have  a  knowledge  of  sin  such  as  I  never  should  have 
acquired  in  any  other  way: 

In  this  compound  sense  of  fuller  development  and  (through  this) 
of  more  complete  means  of  knowledge,  does  the  apostle  appear  to 
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affirm  that  be  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  sin  by  the  law.  Verses 
7  and  8  taken  together  (and  so  they  should  be),  can  leave  no  room 
to  doubt,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  instruction  which  the  law  gives 
concerning  the  nature  of  sin,  which  the  apostle  aims  here  to  describe; 
but  a  knowledge  which  is  acquired  (as  described  in  verse  8),  by  an 
experimental  acquaintance  with  sin ;  which  had  been  heightened  to 
so  great  a  degree  by  the  restraints  of  law,  as  to  place  the  subject  of 
it  in  such  a  condition  as  to  practical  knowledge  with  regard  to  his 
own  sinfulness,  as  nothing  else  could  have  brought  about. 

On  any  other  ground  of  exegesis,  the  connection  between  verses 
7  and  8  must  be  virtually  broken  up.  The  connection  is  thus  :  *  I 
had  not  known  sin,  as  I  now  do,  except  by  the  lav?;  but  now  I  do  so 
know  it,  because  the  law  has  brought  out  all  my  sinful  nature  in 
opposition  to  it,  which  would  otherwise  have  never  so  developed 
itself/  But  if  we  understand  verse  7  as  a  mere  eulogy  of  the  law, 
on  account  of  the  light  which  it  gives  (as  not  a  few  commentators 
have  deemed  it  to  be);  then  in  what  respect  is  verse  8  the  antithesis 
of  verse  7  ?  That  antithesis  or  distinction  is  intended,  the  hi  in 
verse  8  here  clearly  shows.  The  true  nature  of  the  antithesis  seems 
to  be  this:  'I  had  not  well  known  sin,  except  by  the  law;  but  now 
I  do  so  know  it  on  account  of  the  law.'  Verse  8  shows  how  and 
why  the  sinner  comes  thus  to  know  it,  and  that  it  is  in  an  experi- 
mental way. 

Tjjv  rs  ya$  ....  smfafifaitg,  for  I  had  not  known  even  lusty  unless 
the  law  had  said :  Thou  shalt  not  lust.  rag  confirrnantis  here ;  i.  e., 
it  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  clause  designed  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
the  preceding  assertion.  The  second  clause  is  an  assertion  of  the 
same  general  nature  with  the  first,  excepting  merely  that  it  is  in 
emphasis  more  intense.  'E^r/^/x/av  is  a  word  for  which  we  have  no 
equivalent  in  our  language,  when  it  means,  as  it  here  does,  unlawful 
or  sinful  desire  in  general,  i.  e.,  desire  of  what  would  be  in  any  way 
injurious  to  our  neighbour.  The  reference  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 
appears  plainly  to  have  been  to  Ex.  xxix.  14,  "tonn  t6  &c.;  which 
is  well  rendered :  Thou  slialt  not  covet,  z.  e.,  shalt  not  inordinately  de- 
sire ;  but  which  is  rendered  in  Greek  by  oux  smdvfL^igy  thou  slialt  not 
desire  inordinately,  thou  shalt  not  lust  after  or  covet.  The  misfortune 
is,  that  we  have  no  English  noun  that  corresponds  well  to  the  generic 
sense  of  the  verb  covet;  for  covetousness  means  a  greedy  appetite  for 
wealt/i ;  and  lust  means  (at  least  as  now  employed),  impure  desire. 
We  must  then  paraphrase  ixifo/iiav.  and  render  it  inordinate  desire, 
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forbidden  desire.  The  word,  it  is  true,  sometimes  means  unlawful 
sensual  desire ;  but  plainly  it  is  not  here  limited  to  a  meaning  so  cir- 
cumscribed. The  reference  to  Ex.  xx.  14,  forbids  this  supposition, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Ti  has  given  trouble  to  the  critics  here.  How  it  differs  from  xcu 
may  be  seen  in  Bretschn.  Lex.  ri.  When  employed  alone  (as  here), 
it  is  used  to  join  those  things  which  in  their  own  nature  are  united 
and  naturally  follow  each  other;  or  those  which,  for  some  other  rea- 
sons, must  be  associated  together.  It  is  also  employed  in  clauses 
annexed  (as  here)  for  the  sake  of  illustration  or  confirmation.  Here 
the  last  of  these  reasons  seems  to  apply.  'EKifapia,  in  the  sense  which 
it  here  has,  is  a  species  under  the  genus  a,u,agria.  The  general  prin- 
ciple is  illustrated,  then,  by  this  particular  sin  which  the  law  inhibits. 
The  genius  of  our  language  does  not  permit  us  to  translate  r's  here, 
without  doing  injury  to  the  mode  of  expression,  if  not  to  the  sense. 
In  Greek  it  affords  a  sign  to  the  reader,  that  he  is  to  connect  the 
clause  in  which  it  stands  with  the  preceding  one. 

That  the  whole  is  here  to  be  understood  in  a  comparative  sense, 
is  a  clear  case.  If  no  revelation  had  ever  been  given  to  the  Jews, 
then,  like  the  Gentiles,  they  would  have  had  the  law  of  nature  to 
guide  and  check  them,  Rom.  ii.  14,  15.  In  the  absolute  sense,  then, 
the  apostle  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak.  The  writer  means:  'I  had 
not  so  known  sin  as  I  now  know  it,  except  by  the  law.'  A  complete 
and  full  illustration  and  vindication  of  such  a  comparative  sense, 
may  be  found  in  John  xv.  22 — 24 ;  which  the  reader  is  desired 
attentively  to  consult. 

(8)  This  verse  explains  how  the  law  has  been  the  occasion  of 
promoting  the  knowledge  of  sin,  in  the  sense  which  the  writer  here 
means  to  convey.  'Apog^jjv  de  ....  ixiOvfijav,  but  sin9  taking  occa- 
sion by  the  commandment,  wrought  out  in  me  all  manner  of  inordir 
nate  desire. — Karsigydffaro,  wrought  out;  it  is  more  than  s/£ya<rara, 
and  means  more  fully  to  complete,  develope,  or  accomplish. — '  A.aagr/a 
is  here  personified.  It  cannot  mean  simply  sinful  desires  or  affections ; 
for  these  arc  affirmed  to  be  the  effect  of  its  influence  or  operation. 
Nor  can  it  be  what  is  called  actual  sin;  for  this  again  is  the  effect  of 
its  operations.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  personification  of 
sin  in  this  case  must  answer  to  the  syu  tragtixoe  and  veirgapivog  M  n}» 
ufiagrtav  of  verse  14  seq. ;  in  other  words,  that  it  stands  for  the  car- 
nal man,  as  such,  who  is  opposed  to  the  divine  law,  and  who  is  roused 
by  its  prohibitions  and  thrcatenings  to  more  active  engagement  in 
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the  commission  of  sin.  Accordingly,  while  apagria  is  employed 
in  the  way  of  personification  in  verses  8 — 13,  in  the  sequel  sydt  cag- 
xixSg,  for  the  most  part  takes  its  place.  If  the  reader  feels  that  there 
is  any  incongruity  in  such  a  use  of  u^agrta  here,  and  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  adjust  all  which  is  affirmed  of  it  to  the  supposition  that 
it  stands  for  lyb  aaoxixcg,  he  must  call  to  mind,  that  something  must 
of  course  be  allowed  to  the  liberty  and  congruity  of  prosopopeia.  It 
is  in  fact  the  carnal  I  which  rouses  up  the  passions,  and  which  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  evil  that  follows.  And  if  the  whole  passage 
relates  to  the  experience  of  Christians  (as  some  suppose),  even  then 
it  is  the  remains  of  the  carnal  7  in  them,  which  occasions  all  the 
evil.  But  how  or  why  did  sin  take  occasion  by  the  commandment 
to  produce  all  manner  of  inordinate  desires  ?  The  apostle  does  not 
definitely  answer  this  question,  but  leaves  it  to  be  supplied,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  his  readers.  What  then  is  the  principle  in 
human  nature,  which  he  seems  to  consider  so  obvious  as  to  need  no 
mention  ?  It  is  the  one,  I  answer,  to  which  I  have  already  more 
than  once  adverted ;  viz.,  that  opposition  to  the  desires  and  passions 
of  unsanctified  men,  inflames  them  and  renders  them  more  intense 
and  unyielding.  So  most  of  the  commentators.  Calvin :  Neque 
inficior  quum  acrius  a  lege  exstimuletur  caro  ad  concupiscendum. — 
Per  legem  inetigatur  cupiditas  nostra,  ut  in  majorem  ebulliat  insa- 
niam. — Vitiosa  hominum  natura,  cujus  perversitas  ac  libido,  quo 
magis  justitiae  repagulis  coerceretur,  eo  furiosius  erumpit  (in  vcr.  5). 
Chrysostom :  "Ora*  yd%  rivoz  itft6v/j,o\j/j,sv,  tlra  xuXvwfiiQa,  aiprat  paWbi 
rijg  faiQufiiag  ij  <p\6%t  when  we  covet  any  tiling,  and  are  hindered  from 
obtaining  it,  Hie  flame  of  our  inordinate  desire  is  Hie  more  augmented. 
Erasmus :  Uni versa  cupiditatum  cohors  irritata,  prohibitione  coepit 
acrius  ad  peccandum  solicitare.  A  most'  striking  and  melancholy 
example  in  point  is,  that  prohibition  and  penalty  were  not  sufficient, 
even  in  paradise,  to  prevent  our  first  parents  from  ruining  themselves 
and  all  their  posterity. 

The  very  heathen  fully  acknowledged  the  principle  in  question ; 
so  plainly  is  it  a  part  of  our  nature.  Thus  Cato  (Liv.  xxxiv.  4)  says 
of  luxury,  Non  mota,  tolerabilior  esset  quam  erit  nunc ;  ipsis  vincu- 
lis,  sicut  fera  bestia,  irritata  deinde  emissa.  Seneca :  Parricidae  cum 
lege  coeperunt,  dc  Clem.  1. 23.  Horace :  Audax  omnia  perpeti,  gens 
humana  ruit  per  vetitum  nefas,  Carrn.  I.  3.  Ovid :  Nitimur  in 
vetitum  semper  cupimusque  negata,  Amor.  III.  4.  To  the  like  pur- 
pose is  Prov.  ix.  17 :  Stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in 
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secret  is  pleasure.  Now  as  this  is  an  obvious  principle  of  a  corrupt 
natural  state,  and  will  account  for  the  fact  which  the  apostle  has 
asserted  in  the  text,  we  may  adopt  the  conclusion  that  it  lies  at  the 
ground  of  his  assertion.  '  A/iugricL,  therefore,  as  here  employed  in  the 
wajr  of  personification,  designates  the  iyu  axgx/xtc 

Observe  the  strength  of  the  expression,  d/d  nfc  hroXr^ mAyi/ar; 

as  much  as  to  say,  '  Sin,  u  *.,  my  disposition  to  sin,  did  not  simply 
produce  ivsfo/iiav,  i.  e.,  some  inordinate  desire  that  would  lead  to  the 
commission  of  evil — but  craffav  emfopiaf,  every  kind  of  inordinate 
desire,  a  great  variety  of  evil  passions.'  To  account  for  this,  we 
must  resort  to  the  principle  already  stated.  It  should  be  noted  here, 
also,  that  in  this  way  it  was,  that  the  law  became  the  occasion  of 
his  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  sin,  which  he  would  otherwise  never 
have  acquired.     So  the  sequel  intimates : 

Xutfg  yag  v6/tiov  a/j,agria  vzxod,  for  without  the  law  sin  is  dead;  i  ?., 
comparatively  sluggish  and  inoperative ;  corap.  James  ii.  17,  26, 
T/<fr/c  nx£a.  Xuoif  v6f*ov  is  equivalent  to  fin  ovrog  v6/tou,  i.  e.,  there  beu>g 
no  law.  That  such  must  be  the  sense,  the  preceding  declaration 
shows ;  the  amount  of  which  is,  that '  sin  did  by  the  commandment 
produce  all  kinds  of  inordinate  desire  in  him.'  Now  if  this  be  cor- 
rect, then  sin,  without  such  commandment,  i.  i.,  without  such  an 
occasion  of  producing  nueav  iTiOvpiav,  would  be  comparatively  in- 
operative. For  the  comparative  sense  of  the  whole  passage  the 
reader  is  again  referred  to  John  xv.  22 — 24.  That  the  apostle  could 
not  mean  to  be  understood  in  the  absolute  sense,  is  plain  from  chap. 
i.  ii.,  where  the  Gentiles  are  charged  with  sin,  who  nevertheless  arc 
without  the  particular  law  here  spoken  of,  i  e.,  without  a  revelation. 
In  the  absolute  sense,  the  time  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be, 
when  men  are  without  the  law.  "The  heathen,  who  have  no 
[written]  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves."  No  individual,  at  any 
period  of  his  life  when  he  is  capable  of  moral  action,  can  be  said  to 
be  without  law  in  the  absolute  sense ;  for  the  law  always  exists,  in- 
dependently of  this  or  that  individual.  The  meaning  of  Paul,  then, 
according  to  the  views  which  he  himself  inculcates,  must  be  this, 
viz.,  that  before  an  individual  has  any  particular  and  definite  views 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  divine  law  as  to  its  prohibitions  and 
penalties.  When  these  first  come  home  to  his  mind  with  power, 
then  it  is  that  he,  through  enmity  and  opposition  to  them,  plunges 
deeper  than  ever  into  sin,  and  becomes  at  the  same  time  more  con- 
sciously guilty. 
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Eeiche  places  the  law  here,  t.,€.,  the  Mosaic  law,  in  opposition 
to  the  patriarchal  state  before  the  law  was  given ;  and  throughout 
this  whole  comparison,  he  makes  the  iyu  aagx*x6{  to  be  the  tricked 
portion  of  the  Jewish  community,  and  the  6  s<ru>  uvfyuvoi  to  mean  the 
good  part  of  it;  a  supposition  that  must  be  involved  in  many  serious 
difficulties,  and  one  which  seems  to  me  liable  to  overwhelming  ob- 
jections. One  only  of  these  appears  to  be  sufficient ;  which  is,  that 
in  this  way,  the  argument  of  the  apostle  is  rendered  nerveless  and 
inapposite.  For  what  is  his  object?  Plainly  to  show,  that  the  law 
is  utterly  inadequate  of  itself  to  the  sanctification  and  salvation  of 
men,  inasmuch  as  it  in  fact  (such  is  the  perverted  use  they  make  and 
will  make  of  it)  only  serves  to  plunge  them  into  deeper  guilt,  and  to 
aggravate  their  offences.  Now  how  can  this  be  illustrated  and  en- 
forced by  saying,  that  sinners  in  ancient  times  made  a  bad  use  of  the 
law,  and  saints  approved  of  it  and  consented  to  it?  It  can  be  shown 
only  by  an  exhibition  of  the  fact,  that  no  man,  simply  under  tlie  Lew, 
has  escaped  or  will  be  delivered  from  the  power  and  penalty  of  sin. 
Why?  Because  the  disposition  he  has  to  sin  is  roused  up  into  greater 
activity  by  the  restrictions  of  the  law,  to  the  holy  nature  of  which 
he  is  opposed ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  of  reason 
and  conscience  against  this  course  of  conduct,  and  in  spite  of  the  tes- 
timony which  they  bear  in  favour  of  the  holiness  and  justice  and 
goodness  of  the  law,  he  who  is  under  the  law  merely,  goes  on  in  sin, 
and  will  do  so,  until  grace  arrests  his  course,  and  "  frees  him  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death,"  viii.  2.  How  all  this  can  be  shown,  by 
averring  merely  that  sinners  of  old  were  rendered  more  sinful  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  while  saints  approved  it  and  consented  to  it,  I  do  not 
see.  It  is  plainly  a  contest  in  the  breast  of  the  same  individual 
which  the  apostle  designs  to  represent ;  and  he  shows  that,  with 
all  which  reason  and  conscience  aided  by  the  law  can  do  for  him, 
there  is  no  hope  of  salvation  except  through  the  grace  of  the  gospel. 
How  can  a  matter  so  plain  and  apposite  to  the  apostle's  purpose  be 
overlooked  ? 

It  is  singular,  also,  that  not  only  Eeiche,  but  Glockler  likewise, 
represents  a.fi,a*ria  in  this  verse  as  meaning  actual  sin,  and  not  a  dis- 
position to  sin  or  vitiositas.  Actual  sin,  they  say,  produces  sinful 
desires;  and  these  again  produce  sinful  actions  in  their  full  develop- 
ment; and  thus  comes  the  train  of  evils  which  the  apostle  here  ad- 
verts to.  But  whence  the  moOier  sin?  we  may  well  ask;  and  this 
of  course  is  a  question  which  renders  the  whole  of  this  theory  quite 
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improbable.  It  is  true,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  sins  of  action  do  be- 
get various  lusts,  and  nearly  always  do  this ;  and  these  in  their  turn 
develope  themselves  in  action.  But  the  apostle  is  speaking  here  of 
Something  in  us  which  is  roused  up  by  the  law  to  produce  inordinate 
desires,  which  then  bring  forth  death.  Now  what  is  that  originally, 
if  it  be  not  the  native  disposition  that  we  have  to  be  excited  by  sin- 
ful objects,  and  to  oppose  holy  ones ;  and  which  we,  since  the  fall  of 
Adam,  possess  in  a  measure  that  is  sure  to  triumph  over  all  the 
restraints  of  the  divine  law,  and  of  reason  and  conscience,  which  tes- 
tify in  its  favour,  and  remonstrate  against  our  evil  passions  ?  I  must 
believe,  with  the  great  mass  of  commentators,  that  apafria  here  is  a 
personification  of  the  disposition.  The  theory  of  Beiche  and  Glock- 
ler,  in  this  case,  seems  to  me  to  involve  a  real  vcngov  a-foregor. 

(9)  9Eyu  di  i^uv  .  .  .  *vri  for  I  was  alive  once,  without  tli£  law. 
A  difficult  and  much  controverted  phrase.  The  &'*  presents  obsta- 
cles in  the  first  place.  Is  it  d's  orationi  continuanda  inserviens,  or  & 
discretiva  vel  disjunctiva  t  The  first,  I  answer ;  but  it  belongs  to 
that  species  of  usage  which  inserts  &  before  an  additional  explana- 
tion ;  u  accuratius  definit,"  Bretsch.  Lex.  In  such  a  case  hi  may  be 
rendered  moreover,  besides.  Ae  might  be  rendered  for,  inasmuch  as 
the  connection  in  which  it  stands  often  entitles  us  so  to  render  it  (see 
Passow's  Lex.) ;  yet  here  I  have  the  impression  that  verse  9  is  not 
subordinate  to  the  last  clause  in  verse  8,  but  co-ordinate.  The  last 
clause  in  verse  8  asserts,  that  sin  is  dead  without  Vie  law,  while  verse 
9  declares  that  when  the  law  came,  sin  developed  itself  with  power; 
with  which  declaration  it  also  connects  other  additional  circum- 
stances. 

The  tyto  here  must  of  course  mean  anotlier  self  different  from  the 
one  which  et/ut^ria  designates  in  the  verse  above.  I  hesitate,  how- 
ever, whether  we  should  here  construe  it  as  designating  merely  self, 
i.  £.,  I  myself  as  a  person  or  individual,  taken  in  the  usual  sense  and 
without  reference  to  auother  and  different  self;  or  whether  the  o  itfw 
avfyuvos  (verse  22)  should  be  here  regarded  as  constituting  the  iyu. 
On  the  whole  I  incline  to  the  former,  for  two  reasons ;  (1)  Because 
the  antithetic  iyw  seems  not  to  be  introduced  until  verse  14  seq. 
(2)  What  is  said  in  the  sequel  of  the  verse  would  seem  rather  to 
belong  to  the  whole  person,  to  the  man  as  man,  than  merely  to  the  ° 
iffeo  avfytovoi  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  Paul  uses  this  phrase  in  the 
sequel. 

E^uv  is  plainly  used  heie  in  a  comparative  sense;  and  moreover 
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used  figuratively  not  literally.  It  seems  clear  that  the  occasion  of 
employing  it  is  the  preceding  uxgd,  to  which  «£<wv  of  course  is  the 
direct  antithesis.  To  find  out  the  full  meaning  of  this  antithesis,  then, 
we  must  revert  to  apagrta  vsxgd.  This,  we  have  seen,  must  be  taken 
in  the  comparative  sense,  viz.,  as  indicating  the  comparatively  inac- 
tive power  and  influence  of  sin,  before  an  individual  lias  a  definite 
apprehension  of  the  prohibitions  and  penalties  of  the  divine  law. 
*e£mv,  then,  characterises  the  state  of  such  a  man,  by  affirming  that 
of  him  which  is  opposite  to  that  which  is  affirmed  of  apapfa.  Now 
as  sin  is  declared  in  the  condition  supposed,  to  be  comparatively  in- 
operative or  dead,  so  the  man  himself  is  comparatively  without  sin, 
or  (in  other  words)  alive;  just  as  when  our  Saviour  says  of  the  Jews, 
'If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  to  them,  they  had  not  had  sin.7  To 
say  that  sin  is  dead,  and  to  say  that  the  man  is  alive  evidently  means 
for  substance  one  and  the  same  thing.  So  the  sequel  leads  us  plainly 
to  interpret  this  passage;  for  the  apostle  immediately  asserts,  that 
as  soon  as  sin  gathered  new  life  (a«^<rgv)  the  man  died  (iyb  cmt&ccvov.) 
Now  what  was  this  death,  except  to  come  under  the  active  and  pre- 
dominating power  and  penalty  of  sin?  What  then  must  be  the  life, 
($£«*),  in  this  case,  but  to  be  free  from  such  a  state  ?  But  then — 
the  whole  is  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  taken  in  a  comparative  sense. 
For  what  is  the  apostle  labouring  to  prove  ?  Not  that  a  man  must 
be  under  the  Jewish  or  revealed  law  (for  that  is  the  law  here  desig- 
nated), in  order  that  he  should  be  a  sinner ;  for  how  could  this 
agree  with  chap.  i.  ii.f  where  he  labours  to  convict  the  Gentiles  of 
sin  ?  He  is  labouring  here  to  show,  that  the  law,  instead  of  sancti- 
fying and  saving  men,  is,  through  their  abuse  of  it,  the  means  of 
plunging  them  deeper  in  guilt.  In  other  words;  the  Jewish  law,  to 
which  so  many  are  prone  to  look  as  the  means  of  safety  and  sanctifi- 
cation,  does  actually  serve,  under  the  present  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  men,  to  render  them  more  guilty  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been.  Of  course  then  the  t^m  here  must  have  a  sense  which 
is  comparative,  and  is  fitted  for  the  object  and  aim  of  the  writer;  and 
thi*  can  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  say,  that  before  an  indivi- 
dual has  a  distinct  and  vivid  perception  of  the  nature  and  spirituality 
and  extent  of  the  divine  law,  he  is  less  active  and  desperate  in  his  sin 
and  guilt  than  after  he  comes  to  such  a  knowledge.  And  thus  ex- 
plained, all  is  easy,  natural,  and  coherent.  The  reader  cannot  fail 
to  observe,  also,  how  exactly  this  sentiment  parallelises  with  that  in 
chap.  iii.  20,  where  Paul  declares,  that  "  the  law  entered  so  that  sin 
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wonld  or  should  abound:'     It  13  the  unabo  inding  state  of  it,  then, 
which  is  described  in  our  text  by  iyat  \Q*i. 

The  various  solutions  given  by  commentators  may  now  be  briefly 
subjected  to  the  reader's  view.  Calvin,  Augustine,  and  others,  hav  e 
advanced  the  opinion,  that  t^w  here  means :  ( I  deemed  myself  alive 
once,*  u  *.,  before  I  understood  the  spirituality  and  extent  of  the 
law.  But  in  such  a  case,  if  we  will  go  through  with  the  exegesis, 
we  shall  see  at  once  the  insuperable  difficulty  which  attends  it.  For 
example :  '  I  once  deemed  myself  spiritually  alive ;  but  when  I  came 
under  conviction  by  the  law,  a  sense  of  sin  revived  and  I  was  brought 
to  deem  myself  spiritually  dead  (so  far  all  seems  well) ;  '  and  the 
commandment  which  was  designed  to  give  life,  proved  to  be  deadly 
(sis  Sdvarov)  to  me ;'  it  was  deadly  to  me,  because  it  brought  me 
under  real  and  true  conviction  as  to  my  desperate  spiritual  con- 
dition !  Is  this  then  the  way  in  which  the  law  of  God  proves  fatal 
to  the  sinner,  viz.,  by  convincing  him  of  the  true  and  deadly  nature 
of  sin  ?* 

Bretschneider  and  others  understand  *  £w»  here  in  the  simple  sense 
of  degere  vitam,  to  exist  or  be  for  any  length  of  time.  But  the  nature 
of  the  antithetic  language  here  does  not  seem  to  permit  this;  for  in 
the  sequel  av&aw  is  plainly  opposed  to  «£w here;  but  ax'&avov  cannot 
be  the  antithesis  of  l£«*  taken  in  the  sense  of  vitam  degebam,  for  then 
&m&am  must  mean  physical  death  ;  which  surely  is  not  the  sense  of 
it  there. 


*  Mr.  Barnes  In  his  recent  Commentary,  agrees  with  Calvin  in  construing  i-r-  *t»*  as  mean- 
ing, '  I  deemed  myself  alive ;'  yet  in  giving  the  exegesis  of  h»  uwtOavov  which  immediately 
follows,  he  says :  "  I  was  by  it  involved  In  additional  guilt  and  misery."  At  the  same  time  lie 
remarks  in  the  very  next  sentence,  thnt  h*>  **i$a»ov  "  stands  opposed  to  h<*  «£••*."  In  this 
last  particular  he  is  beyond  all  doubt  correct ;  but  then,  if  e7«  *t»"  means  only  a  putative  living, 
or  •  I  thought  myself  to  be  alive,'  of  coarse  h<»  «*(&*»<>*,  on  his  own  ground,  must  mean  a  puta- 
tive death,  or  *  I  thought  or  deemed  myself  to  be  dead.'  I  Pee  no  escape  from  this  on  the  ground 
of  philology  and  exegesis.  And  this  admitted,  we  must  come  to  the  singular  conclusion,  that  the 
law  ruins  sinners  by  bringing  them  under  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  condemnation.  Indeed,  he 
himself  suggests  that  hM  u*M*t>ov  may  include  the  sentiment,  that  *  the  converted  sinner  is 
humbled,  subdued,  melancholy,  helpless/  i.  «.,  that  he  is  brought  to  a  feeling  and  proper  sense  of 
all  this  by  the  law.  •  But  if  this  be  true,  how  can  the  commandment  be  «'<*  €d*arw  ?  How 
could  the  apostle  say,  that  "he  was  slain  *««  rnt  IvroXwr  Are  men  led  «r  ASmw  by  being 
u  humbled  and  subdued  r  A  mind  so  lucid  and  powerful  as  that  of  this  excellent  writer,  can- 
not fail  to  perceive  that  there  are  incongruities  in  such  a  mode  of  interpretation ;  while,  by  the 
exegesis  as  given  above,  the  antithesis  is  made  out  in  the  most  simple  way,  and  all  is  plain  and 
i-axy.  At  all  event.*,  I  am  unable  to  hesitate.  In  a  case  which  seems  to  be  so  obvious ;  and  the 
phraseology  here  in  question,  is  that  which  must  give  a  hue  to  the  interpretation  of  all  the  rest 
of  this  chapter. 
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As  to  the  question,  When  was  the  period  of  being  xu&  v6/mov? 
Augustine,  Origen,  Ernesti,  Morus,  and  others,  suppose  that  the 
apostle  racan9  the  period  of  infancy;  Luther,  Amnion,  and  others, 
the  period  before  he  was  taught  by  Gamaliel ;  Theodoret  supposes 
he  alludes  to  his  pre-existence  in  Adam !  Calvin  and  Beza  seem  plainly 
to  have  hit  nearest  to  the  point ;  "  Intellige  legem  venisse,  cum  ab 
eo  coepit  intelligi."  It  seems  plain,  that  Paul  must  mean  some 
application  of  the  law  to  himself  in  a  new  manner,  or  in  a  way  dif- 
ferent from  any  which  he  had  before  experienced.  When  this  was, 
he  does  not  say.  We  may  suppose  it  to  be  in  childhood,  or  in  riper 
years.  The  principle  is  the  same.  Whenever  the  law  of  God  was 
pressed  on  his  mind  and  conscience  with  such  a  weight  and  power 
that  he  could  not  dismiss  attention  to  its  demands,  then  began  his 
active  and  increased  opposition  to  it.  Before  this,  sin  was  compa- 
ratively dead.  Now  it  revived  in  all  its  strength,  and  brought  him 
into  deeper  guilt  and  more  aggravated  condemnation. 

The  ds  after  sXMeris  is  discretive;  for  that  part  of  the  sentence 
which  follows  is  placed  in  antithesis  with  the  preceding  clause. — 
'Apagrsa  uviZfltt,  sin  revived  or  flourished.  ' Ava£«w  means  to  gather 
new  life,  to  show  additional  vigour;  and  such  is  clearly  the  sense  here, 
as  it  does  not  mean  merely  a  renewal  of  a  life  which  had  before  ex- 
isted. The  expression  itself  is  plainly  one  which  the  writer  uses  as 
equivalent  to  ctjxa^r/a  ....  xart/gydf&ro  iv  spot  rraffav  smdufiiav,  in  the 
preceding  verse.  As  there  *  all  manner  of  inordinate  desire  is  said 
lo  have  wrought  &<&  rfc  ivroXris,'  so  here  the  consequence  of  i\M<sns 
r?;  irroXns,  is,  that  sin  becomes  more  vigorous. 

(10)  'Eyfia  ht  &*'s$avov,  but  I  died.  The  ds  may  be  here  regarded  as 
discretive,  i.  <?.,  =  but,  because  av'efavov  is  the  antithesis  of  av'etytt;  yet 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  consider  it  as  simply  the  sign  of  adding  an- 
other circumstance  to  the  one  which  precedes  it. — 'Affffaw,  I  died, 
i.  e.,  I  fell  under  sentence  of  death  or  came  into  a  state  of  death  ; 
for  "  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die,"  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
So  plainly  the  next  clause  explains  it,  where  the  death  incurred  ia 
placed  in  opposition  to  the  life  which  obedience  to  the  whole  law 
would  ensure.  But  then  there  is  plainly  an  intensive  sense  to  be 
attached  here  to  the  word  &*'eQavov;  just  as  there  is  to  the  word  frigqa* 
The  apostle  means  to  say  (as  ver.  8  shows),  that  sin  put  forth  fresh 
vigour  when  the  commandment  came ;  consequently  he  incurred 
aggravated  guilt;  and  aggravated  condemnation  must  necessarily 
follow.    It  also  lies  on  the  face  of  the  whole,  that  the  writer  designs 
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to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  law,  instead  of  affording  sanctification 
and  deliverance  from  sin,  is  the  occasion  of  aggravating  both  guilt 
and  condemnation.  So  he  had  intimated  in  vi.  14 ;  and  so  he  here 
proves  the  fact  to  be. 

Kb/  g&g£09j  ....  iig  Sdvarov,  and  the  commandment  which  was 
designed  [to  bestow]  life,  tlie  same  was  found  to  be  unto  deatli — Kai 
tupOn  x.  r.  X.  is  evidently  a  clause  added  for  the  sake  of  intensity 
and  variety  of  expression — an  epexegesis  of  &kMo,v<>v,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  circumstance.  In  saying  wroX)  tig  tyfjv,  there  was  a 
reference  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  to  such  passages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  the  following  :  "  My  statutes  .  .  .  which  if  a  man  do  he 
shall  even  live  by  them/'  Ezck.  xx.  11,  13,  21.  Lev.  xviii.  5,  et 
alibi.  Mo/  is,  in  point  of  sense,  to  be  construed  after  Sdvarov,  and  is 
a  Dat.  incommodi;  comp.  verse  13,  and  see  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  104. 
2.  Note  1. 

(11)  A  repetition  of  the  same  sentiment  verses  8,  9,  with  some 
characteristic  of  the  manner  in  which  sin  performed  its  deadly  work. 
— 'H  y*i ....  aTsxrsm,  for  sin  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment 
deceived  me,  and  by  it  slew  me.  Tag  confirmantis ;  for  the  sequel 
shows  how  the  commandment  came  ih  %&.mrw  to  him.  In  respect 
to  apo^v,  Xa/3ou<ra,  see  ver.  18.  The  occasion  afforded,  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  law  restrained  evil  passions ;  which,  in  a  grace- 
less state  of  the  heart,  aggravates  opposition  to  it. — A/A  r$fr  gvroXfo 
must  mean,  through  the  law  as  an  occasional  instrument  or  cause ; 
not  by  it  as  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  which  the  sequel  denies  the  law 
to  be. — 'EgqtfoEmri  p*  seems  to  mean  the  deceit  which  our  sinful  pas- 
sions practise  upon  us,  by  leading  us  to  regard  all  restraint  of  them 
as  unreasonable  and  oppressive,  and  to  feel  that  we  are  in  the  right 
when  we  resist  such  restraint.  The  consequences  of  such  a  feeling 
will  be,  to  obey  our  passions  and  not  the  law.  Of  course  we  are 
slain  by  such  deceit;  it  leads  us  to  plunge  into  ruin. — A/  a&«-?fc  must 
mean  £/  hro\rj$.  In  what  sense  sin  slays  through  the  commandment, 
has  been  once  and  again  stated. 

(12)  "fiffrt  6  fj,tv .  . .  ayad%  so  tJiatthelaw  is  holy p,  and  tlie  command- 
ment holy  and  just  and  good.  *D.ert  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence, 
is  rendered  quare,  itaque,  igitur,  by  Bretschneider,  (Lex.)  The  true 
force  of  it  seems  to  be  so  that,  i.  e.,  things  being  as  I  have  said,  it  fol- 
lows, that,  &c  In  consequence  of  such  a  connection,  &<sri  may  be  ren- 
dered wherefore,  therefore;  for  it  is,  in  the  classics,  not  unfrequently 
employed  as  an  intensive  particle  of  conclusion. — Msv  is  difficult  of 
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grammatical  solution  here.  Taken  as  the  usual  sign  of  protasis, 
where  (we  may  ask)  is  the  apodosis?  Kai  n  broXii  x.  r.  X.  will  not 
make  one,  for  it  is  merely  epexegetical  of  6  ri/to;  dyios.  Bretschneider 
(Lex.)  says,  that  /iiv  here  cannot  be  translated.  Be  it  so;  it  must  be 
true,  I  think,  that  the  writer  had  some  apodosis  in  his  mind  when 
he  employed  it.  I  know  it  is  often  the  case,  in  the  Greek  classics, 
that  f*U  is  employed  without  any  subsequent  apodosis  being  ex- 
pressed. But  is  it  used  unless  one  is  implied?  I  think  not.  What 
then  is  the  implied  apodosis  here?  We  may  probably  supply  it  from 
verse  13;  and  if  so,  it  would  seem  to  be  this:  afiagrla  &'s  fortv  jj  xanp- 
ya^ofitvtj  Saratov  3/a  rov  ayafov  v6/j,*v.  Riickert  makes  the  implied 
apodosis  to  be,  6  6s  'liudulbi  xaxhs  xal  afaxoc 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  present  verse  is  not  a  regular  logical 
deduction  from  the  preceding  verses.  The  writer  means  to  say,  that 
the  view  which  he  has  taken  of  the  case  is  such,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  excellence  and  purity  of  the  law  stand  entirely  unimpeached. 
The  law  is  indeed  the  occasion,  but  it  is  the  innocent  occasion,  of  sin. 
It  is  the  abuse  of  it  which  makes  men  sinners.  It  is  their  evil  pas- 
sions which  convert  what  in  its  own  nature  tends  to  life,  into  an 
instrument  of  death.  The  reason  of  repeating  both  vSpos  and  ivro\jj 
here,  seems  to  be,  that  both  had  been  employed  in  the  preceding 
illustration;  see  verses  7 — 10.  If  there  be  any  difference  between 
the  two  words,  it  must  be  this,  viz.,  that  v6<Mg  is  the  generic  appella- 
tion of  the  divine  law,  »T]ta :  while  «VoXj?  corresponds  to  Pn,  i.  e.9 
any  particular  precept.  As  used  by  the  writer,  however,  no  differ- 
ence seems  to  be  here  intended.  'Ay/a  means  holy,  free  from  all 
moral  defect,  free  from  sin,  opposed  to  sin.  Aixaia,  agreeable  to  dixy, 
i.  e.y  promoting  justice  and  punishing  sin.  'AyaQfj,  good  in  its  object 
and  end,  tending  to  secure  the  ends  of  benevolence.  The  most 
appropriate  to  the  apostle's  purpose  here  of  all  the  qualities  which 
he  mentions,  is  that  of  holiness.  Hence,  6  v6fio(  dyiog  and  h  hroXli 
ayia. 

Thus  mucii  in  vindication  of  the  sentiment,  that  the  law  is  the 
occasion  of  our  guilt  being  aggravated  instead  of  delivering  us  from 
it.  The  vindication  of  that  character  of  the  law  as  now  stated  in 
veree  12,  follows  next.  But  before  we  proceed  to  consider  this,  we 
must  endeavour  to  solve  some  questions  which  naturally  arise  here. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  perceived,  that  I  suppose  the  apostle  to 
be  here  speaking  of  himself  when  in  a  legal  state  or  under  the  law, 
and  before  he  was  spiritually  unitad  to  Christ.    This  I  must,  on  the 
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whole,  believe  to  be  the  case.  In  support  of  this  view  many  reasons 
may  be  offered;  but  some  of  them  I  must  defer  to  the  close  of  the 
whole  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  state,  that 
verses  7 — 11  plainly  appear  to  be  a  defence  and  confirmation  of  the 
obnoxious  expression  (obnoxious  to  the  legalist)  contained  in  verse  5. 
It  is  this  verse,  surely,  which  gives  occasion  to  the  objection  ex- 
pressed at  the  beginning  of  verse  7;  and  it  is  of  course  the  same, 
therefore,  which  is  the  theme  of  verses  7 — 11.  But  on  looking  back 
to  verse  5,  we  find  rjfitv  ev  rfi  aagxi  to  be  the  condition  of  the  person, 
on  whom  the  law  of  God  produced  the  unhappy  effect  stated  in  the 
sequel.  Indeed  the  case  of  itself  determines  this;  for  surely  the 
law  of  God  is  not  the  object  of  the  believers  hatred,  nor  does  it  en- 
kindle his  passions  and  aggravate  his  offences;  it  reproves,  restrains, 
moderates,  subdues,  his  evil  affections  and  desires.  To  prove  this, 
would  be  as  superfluous  as  to  prove  that  the  renewed  heart  loves 
and  approves  of  holiness  It  is  surely  none  but  an  unsanctijied 
heart  which  can  make  such  a  use  of  the  law  of  God  as  is  stated  in 
verses  7 — 11. 

Moreover,  the  difficulties  attending  the  usual  exegesis  (usual  in 
modern  times  and  among  a  certain  class  of  writers)  of  this  passage, 
are  truly  appalling.  E.  </.,  vers.  9, 10,  are  thus  explained:  'I  thought 
myself  alive,  t.  e.,  holy  or  good,  before  I  was  brought  under  convic- 
tion by  the  law;  but  when  this  conviction  took  place,  a  penitential 
sense  of  sin  became  strong  and  active;  I  was  then  fully  persuaded 
that  I  deserved  condemnation  (h/u  &  axiQavov) ;  and  I  found  that 
instead  of  keeping  the  commandment,  I  had  only  brought  myself 
under  its  penalty.'  Now  all  this  would  do  well,  in  itself  considered ; 
the  sentiment  is  evangelical  and  correct.  But  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  this  sentiment  from  the  passage  before  us,  is,  (1)  That  one 
must  violate  the  usus  loquendu  (2)  He  must  bring  contradiction 
and  inextricable  difficulty  into  the  context.  (3)  He  must  make  the 
writer  assert  what  is  irrelevant  to  his  present  purpose. 

First,  to  construe  a/uapia  dvs^tfsv  as  meaning  a  penitential  sense 
of  sin  revived  or  became  strong^  has  no  parallel  in  Scripture.  'A/ute- 
ri a  cannot  be  shown  ever  to  mean  penitential  sense  of  sin.  As  little 
too  can  i£wv  be  shown  to  mean,  J  thought  myself  alive,  t.  e.y  righteous. 
Both  renderings  are  discrepant  from  all  usus  loquendu 

Secondly,  if  we  take  this  meaning  of  apagria,  viz.,  penitential  bense 
ofsin}oixd  carry  it  on  through  ver.  11,  which  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  verse  10,  (as  a  comparison  of  vers.  7, 8,  and  the  y&§  in  verse  1 1, 
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show),  it  will  make  a  sense  utterly  inadmissible.  E.  g.9  c  A  peniten- 
tial sense  of  sin  (a^agr/a),  taking  occasion  by  the  law,  deceived  me 
and  slew  me  /'  And  is  this  an  exegesis  to  be  admitted?  I  trust  not. 
Sorrow  for  sin  neither  deceives  nor  slays,  but  just  the  opposite.  Yet 
such  a  carrying  forward  of  the  sense  given  to  apap lot,  in  verse  10,  is 
fairly  inevitable,  unless  one  renounces  the  principles  by  which  a 
writer's  thoughts  are  connected  together. 

Thirdly,  such  a  sentiment  as  is  given  to  verse  10,  is  irrelevant  to 
the  writer's  purpose.  His  object  is  to  show  that  he  has  not  rashly 
said,  ra  'Xa&rifJ.ara  tSjv  ct/uagnciy  ru  diarov  vo/xou,  verse  5.  How  Will  it 
prove  this,  if  he  declares  merely  that  the  law  undoes  the  false  hopes 
of  the  sinner,  and  brings  him  under  true  conviction  ?  This  would 
seem,  at  least,  to  be  proving  just  the  opposite  of  what  he  designs  to 
show.  Nor  will  it  help  the  matter  in  the  least,  if  you  suppose  him 
to  be  speaking  of  the  experience  of  Christians ;  for  surely  it  would 
not  illustrate  the  declaration,  that  the  law  is  the  occasion  of  our  evil 
passions  being  aggravated,  to  assert  that  Christians  are  convinced  of 
sin  by  it,  and  brought  to  true  penitence.  The  whole  interpretation, 
therefore,  which  assigns  such  a  meaning  to  verse  10,  appears  to  be 
inept,  and  destitute  of  any  adequate  support  whatever.  The  senti- 
ment which  it  brings  forward  is  indeed  in  itself  correct;  but  whether 
it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  passage  under  examination — is  a  very  dif- 
ferent question. 

I  must  proceed,  therefore,  in  explaining  the  remainder  of  the  chap- 
ter, on  the  ground  that  a  person  in  a  law-state,  and  not  in  a  state  of 
grace,  is  described.  To  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  method  of  inter- 
pretation I  have  just  adverted ;  and  to  some  more  I  must  advert,  in 
the  course  of  my  exposition.  But  the  more  ample  defence  of  this 
principle  of  exegesis,  and  the  answer  to  the  principal  objections,  I 
reserve  to  the  close  of  the -chapter,  because  they  will  then  be  better 
understood  than  if  they  should  now  be  introduced. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  here,  respecting  the  use 
of  the  first  person  singular,  throughout  verses  7 — 25.  Does  the 
apostle  mean  to  designate  himself  specially  and  peculiarly,  or  docs 
he  include  others  with  himself?  Others  certainly  are  included,  un- 
derstand him  as  you  please.  If  he  speaks  of  himself  while  under  the 
law,  he  means  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  to  include  all  others  who  are 
in  the  same  condition.  If  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  Christian,  he 
means  in  the  same  manner  to  include  all  other  Christians,  who  of 
course  must  have  similar  experience.    So  that  Ambrose  very  appro- 
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priately  and  truly  says ;  Sub  su&  person^  quasi  generalem  causam 
agit.  The  use  sometimes  of  the  plural  and  sometimes  of  the  singular 
number,  favours  this  supposition;  comp.  verses  5,  7, 14,  seq.  and  viii. 
1,  seq.  The  apostle  often  employs  the  first  person  singular,  where 
he  is  discussing  general  principles;  e.  g.9  1  Cor.  vL  12.  x.  23,  29,  30. 
xiii.  1 1 — 13 ;  Gal.  ii.  18,  et  al.  ssepe.  That  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
apostles  to  include  themselves,  even  where  they  are  saying  things 
which  convey  sharp  reproof,  is  also  true ;  e.  g.y  James  iii.  1,  2,  9. 
Whatever  ground  of  exegesis  one  takes  as  to  chap.  vii.  in  general, 
the  principle  that  Paul  speaks  of  himself  only  as  an  example  of  what 
others  are  in  like  circumstances,  must  of  course  be  admitted.  Comp. 
1  Cor.  iv.  6,  where  he  explicitly  asserts  such  a  principle.  Even 
Reiche,  who  represents  the  *y<w  tfafx/xo's  as  the  commonwealth  of  the 
Jews  under  the  law,  and  the  better  I  as  the  ideal  Jew  without  sin, 
is  still  obliged  to  concede  that  Paul  uses  fMraa-xruAaritjios  here,  t.  <?., 
that  he  appropriates  to  himself  what  belongs  to  others,  or  represents 
them  in  his  own  person. 
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The  Jew  would  very  naturally  ask,  on  hearing  such  a  declaration  as  is  contained  in  verse  12  ; 
•  What!  then,  is  that  which  is  good  the  cause  of  sin?'  This  the  apostle  represents  him  as  doing; 
and  to  this  question  he  replies,  that  it  is  not  the  law  itself  which  is  the  cause  of  sin,  but  the  atase 
of  it  by  the  sinner  which  renders  him  guilty;  and  that  in  tliis  way  the  odious  deformity  of  sin  it 
peculiarly  and  strikingly  exhibited.  In  the  sequel,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  exhibit  in  a  very  for- 
cible manner,  the  fact  that  the  law  can  in  no  way  be  involved  in  the  charge  of  being  the  efficient 
cause  of  sin,  for  it  stands  in  direct  and  perpetual  opposition  to  all  the  sinful  desires  of  men  in  an 
uiuanctined  and  carnal  state.  That  it  is  holy  and  just  and  good,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that 
the  conscience  and  moral  sense  spontaneously  take  sides  with  it  or  approve  of  Its  precepts.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  such  is  the  force  of  sinful  desires  and  lusts,  that  they  triumph  over  the 
precepts  of  the  law,  and  lead  the  unsanctifled  man  to  continual  opposition  and  transgression. 
Even  against-the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience,  i.  c,  of  an  internal  moral  nature,  as  well  as 
against  the  divine  precepts,  does  carnal  desire  prevail ;  we  yield  the  moral  8t{f  to  the  power  of  the 
carnal  self,  and  plunge  deep  into  ruin,  while  the  voice  of  God's  law  is  thundering  in  our  ears, 
and  the  voice  of  our  own  consciences  is  loudly  remonstrating  against  our  conduct  '  Wretched 
men  that  we  are  1'  Truly  wretched  while  out  of  Christ,  while  under  the  law,  while  destitute  of 
that  spirit  of  adoption,  which  subdues  the  carnal  man,  and  leads  us  to  walk  cai-a  tmvmo,  and  fur* 
nishes  us  with  grace  to  do  so  I 

The  purpose  of  all  this  illustration  or  representation,  on  the  part  of  the  apostle,  is  very 
plain.     If  such  is  the  state  of  those  who  are  under  the  law,,  that  all  its  prohlWUona, 
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penalties,  and  command*  will  produce  no  decisive  influence  in  reforming  and  sanctifying 
them;  if  such  Is  the  wickedness  of  unsanctifled  men,  that  they  refuse  to  hearken  to  the 
roice  of  conscience  even  as  well  as  of  the  divine  law;  then  is  the  condition  of  the  legalist, 
who  places  his  hopes  in  the  sanctifying  power  of  that  law,  desperate  indeed.  Well  may  be 
exclaim,  raXaiwtpot  fyw  &»#>«« of  !  n't  fie  pvffcrcu  in  rov  owfiarot  rov  favarav  ;  Who  can  refrain, 
now,  from  perceiving  all  this  is  much  to  the  purpose  of  the  apostle,  whose  object  it  is  to 
show,  that  to  be  under  grace,  (and  not  under  the  law)  affords  the  only  hope  for  the  sinner  ?  Ac. 
cordlngly,  in  chap.  vili.  1—17.  he  shows  that  the  opposite  of  all  which  he  has  been  before  de- 
scribing takes  place  in  the  regenerate,  and  that  a  filial  spirit  subdues  carnal  affections,  overcomes 
the  world,  and  enables  Christians  to  toalk  according  to  the  Spirit;  nothing  of  which  is  accom- 
plished, while  men  are  in  the  condition  described  in  vii.  14—25. 

Now  to  what  special  end  of  the  apostle  would  it  be  here  subservient,  if  we  suppose  him  to 
be  describing  a  date  uf  grace  in  chap,  vii?  How  does  the  contest  in  the  breast  of  Christians 
against  sin,  prove  the  inemcacy  of  the  Jaw  to  sanctify  them  ?  For  to  prove  snch  an  inefflcacy, 
it  most  be  admitted,  is  the  general  object  of  the  present  discourse.  The  fact  is  that  such  a 
statement  would  prove  too  much.  It  would  show  that  grace  is  wanting  in  efficacy,  as  well  as 
the  law;  for  the  Christian,  being  a  subject  of  grace,  and  still  keeping  up  such  a  contest,  one 
might  of  course  be  tempted  to  say,  '  It  appears,  then,  that  grace  is  no  more  competent  than 
law,  to  subdue  sin  and  sanctify  the  heart'  And  indeed  why  might  he  not  say  this,  if  the 
ground  of  those  who  construe  all  this  ot  the  regenerate  man  be  correct  p  For  what  is  the  real 
state  of  the  whole  matter  as  represented  by  the  apostle  ?  It  is,  that  in  every  contest  here 
between  the  flefch  and  the  spirit  (the  moral  man),  the  former  cornea  off  victorious.  And  can 
this  be  a  regenerate  state  ?  Is  this  "  the  victory  which  is  of  God,  and  overcometh  the  world  ?" 
-He  that  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not;"  those  that  love  his  law  "do  no  iniquity ;"  he  that 
loveth  Christ  "  keepeth  his  commandments ;"  i.  e.,  an  habitual  and  voluntary  offender  such  an 
one  is  not ;  he  gives  not  himself  up  to  any  course  of  sin ;  it  is  his  habitual  study  and  effort  to 
subdue  his  passions,  and  obey  the  commandments  of  God.  But  what  of  all  this  is  there,  in 
the  case  which  the  apostle  represents  in  vii.  14—26  ?  Bead  now  chap.  viii.  1—17,  and  then 
ask,  Is  the  man  described  in  vii.  14 — 26,  who  yields  in  awerj  instance  to  the  assault  of  his 
passions,  and  suffers  them  continually  to  triumph  over  law,  conscience,  and  every  other  con- 
sideration, such  a  man  or  the  same  man  as  Is  described  in  viii.  1 — 17  ?  In  this  latter  passage 
the  man  is  described,  M  who  walks  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit."  Can  this  then 
be  <the  same  man  who  does  walk  after  the  flesh,  and  always  does  this,  even  when  the  voice  of 
God  and  conscience  is  thundering  in  his  ears,  and  his  own  internal  moral  nature  is  warning 
him  against  the  course  be  pursues  ?  Impossible.  Light  and  darkness  are  not  more  diverse  than 
these  two  cases. 

The  transition  which  is  represented  as  taking  place,  at  the  close  of  chap.  vii.  and  the  com- 
mencement of  chap.  viii.  most  fully  exhibits  this.  Here  is  indeed  a  wonderful  transition ;  one 
from  a  state  of  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  and  death  to  a  state  of  freedom  from  both,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  But  if  the  contest  in  chap.  vii.  14—25 
is  meant  for  one  which  is  only  In  the  breast  of  the  regenerate ;  then  into  what  state  does  he  go, 
or  what  Is  the  condition  of  him,  who  makes  the  transition  represented  In  chap.  viii.  ?  The  only 
answer  which  can  be  made,  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  from  a  state  of  struggle  with  sin,  to  a  state  in 
which  there  is  no  struggle  with  it.  And  does  the  Christian,  then,  attain  to  this  state  in  the  pre- 
sent life?  I  will  not  deny  the  possibility  of  H ;  but  as  a  mstterof  fact,  who  will  bring  adequate 
proof,  that  he  does  truly  M  love  God  with  all  his  heart  and  his  neighbour  as  himself,"  without 
variation,  and  to  the  highest  extent  of  which  he  is  capable  ?  u  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."  Such  a  transition,  then,  in  this  case,  is  utterly  1m 
probable ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  admitted. 

But  put  the  case  which  I  have  supposed  above,  and  which  accords  with  the  design  of  the 
apostle  and  the  language  employed,  viz.,  that  the  transition  is  from  a  state  in  which  the  carnal 
passions  were  uniformly  victorious,  to  one  in  which  the  holy  principle  becomes  predominantly 
so,  and  then  you  have  not  only  a  possible  but  an  actual  case;  yea,  thousands  and  millions  of 
actual  cases.  Can  we  hesitate  then,  aa  to  what  the  object  of  the  writer  is,  in  the  passage 
before  us? 
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(13)  Tb  tSv  aya&fo  ....  Savarof;  Has  then  that  which  is  good 
become  death  to  me?  i.  e.9 '  You  call  the  commandment  &yaQfi,  kind, 
beneficent,  productive  of  happiness;  how  can  that  which  is  bene- 
ficent, be  fatal  to  me  ?  Is  not  this  a  contradiction  ?'  The  answer 
is,  pjj  ymiro !  u  e.9  it  is  not  true  that  the  ivroXii  ayaMi  was  of  itself 
fatal  or  deadly  to  you,  aXXa  jj  a^a^Wa,  but  sin  [was  death  to  you]  ; 
for  that  tfo/  y'eyovt  Savaros  is  implied  after  afiagria,  is  very  plain  from 
the  nature  of  the  sentence. — 9A\\d  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  stands 
before  a  clause  designed  to  give  a  true  account  of  a  thing  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  erroneous  one. — rl/ovg  is  wanting  in  F.,  G. ;  and  in  A.,  B., 
C,  D.,  E.,  syivero  stands  in  its  room.  The  sense  is  the  same  in  all 
the  cases,  and  hermeneuticaUy  the  reading  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

"im  <pavji  ....  ^ocvarov,  so  that  sin  might  exhibit  itself  as  causing 
death  to  me  by  that  which  is  good. — <t>avjj  is  2  Aor.  pass.  Subj.,  but 
is  employed  (as  the  Aorists  pass,  often  are)  in  the  sense  of  the  Middle 
voice.  The  meaning  is ;  c  Sin  became  the  cause  of  death  to  me,  by 
leading  me  to  abuse  the  law  which  was  altogether  good ;  and  so  it 
exhibited,  in  a  true  light,  its  own  deadly  and  odious  nature.9  The 
fioi  here  and  the  tfiol  above  are  the  Dative  incommodu 

mlvu  yUqrai ....  IvroKra,  so  that  sin,  through  the  commandment, 
might  be  exceedingly  sinful ;  i.  e.,  so  that  sin,  by  abuse  of  the  com- 
mandment which  was  good,  and  by  making  it  the  occasion  of  death 
to  the  sinner,  and  by  its  opposition  to  a  commandment  in  its  own 
nature  holy  and  just  and  good,  might  thus  appear  to  be  exceedingly 
aggravated  and  detestable.  Eeiche  refers  the  clause  to  the  actual 
increase  of  sin,  after  the  giving  of  the  law ;  but  yhr,rat  aju,agro*\6s 
must  characterize  the  heinousness  of  sin,  not  the  increase  as  to 
quantity.  For  xa&  v7regPo7jvt  used  adverbially  instead  of  wrtgPaWov- 
ru$,  comp.  1  Cor.  xii.  31.  2  Cor.  i.  8.  iv.  17.  I  take  the  two  phrases 
in  these  verses  beginning  with  fro,  to  be  co-ordinate ;  and  both  ot 
them  I  regard  as  suspended  on  aXXA  jj  a/Lagria  \$dmros  yiyovi].  One 
of  the  phrases  declares  that  sin  developed  itself  according  to  its  true 
nature,  by  perverting  the  holy  law  of  God ;  the  other,  that  the 
exceedingly  odious  nature  of  it  was  thus  made  the  more  manifest. 

(14)  olboLfw  yfy  some  critics  divide  thus:  olda  fitv  yfy.  But  the 
general  usage  of  Paul  is  against  this ;  for  in  appeals  of  this  nature 
he  generally  uses  the  plural  number  and  not  the  singular. — rag  illxis- 
trantis  et  confirmantis  for  the  sequel  is  designed  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  what  he  has  said  in  respect  to  the  law  and  sin,  in  ver.  13. 

*o  vofia  Tvfvfiarixos  icn}  Hie  law  is  spiritual,  u  *.,  the  law  enjoins 
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those  things  which  are  agreeable  to  the  nature  and  mind  of  the 
Spirit.  Flesh  and  spirit  are  often  opposed  to  each  other  in  a  variety 
of  senses;  viz.,  (1)  As  flesh  is  weak  and  perishable  (Gen.  vi.  3.  Ps. 
lxxviii.  39.  lvi.  4.  Jer.  xvii.  5.  Is.  xl.  6),  so  spirit  (TO"1,  xvtvpa),  the 
animating  and  invigorating  principle,  is  sometimes  placed  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  with  the  meaning  of  strength  and  permanence;  e.g.,  Is.  xxxi. 
3.  But,  (2)  The  most  common  usage  in  the  New  Testament  is  the 
tropical  one;  where  <rag§  is  viewed  as  the  seat  of  carnal  desires  and 
affections,  and  is  often  employed  to  designate  them,  sometimes  simply, 
and  sometimes  with  f^^a  added  to  it ;  while  mtvpa,  when  employ- 
ed in  the  way  of  antithesis  to  it,  means  a  new  and  Iioly  disposition, 
which  is  rl  wtvfiartxov,  i.  e.,  something  produced  by  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  guided  by  this  influence.  Hence  Christians 
are  *miv*ar/xo/  and  unsanctified  men  are  (ragx/xo/,  because  the  former 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  latter  are  guided  by 
their  carnal  appetites  and  desires.  All  this  is  quite  plain,  when  one 
reads  Bom.  viiL  1 — 17,  where  the  antithesis  is  fully  and  explicitly 
stated. 

To  say  then  that  the  law  is  cmv/fcar/xfc  is  to  affirm  that  its  na- 
ture is  pneumatic,  i.  e.}  agreeable  to  the  mind  or  will  of  the  Spirit. 
The  antithesis  therefore  is  plain,  viz.,  iyw  ds  tagxixSg  tlpi,  but  I  am 
carnal,  i.  e.,  I  am  under  the  influence  of  carnal  desires  and  affections. 
Even  such  desires  as  do  not  spring  directly  from  the  flesh,  are  some- 
times named  carnal;  and  thus,  it  would  seem,  because  most  of  our 
sinful  propensities  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  flesh,  and 
those  which  are  not,  are  similar  in  regard  to  their  moral  character. 
For  example ;  in  Gal.  v.  19 — 22,  the  apostle  names  Jiatred,  envy, 
anger,  &c,  as  tgya  tfagxog;  ancl  so  in  Rom.  viii.  5 — 9,  xara  augxa  dvut 
or  vtPiKarin,  includes  every  kind  of  vicious  conduct.  And  in  the 
passage  before  us,  <ragxix6g  g/>/  is  explained  by  a  clause  which  the 
writer  immediately  adds;  viz. 

XIvrgafAsvog  M  rfo  afiagrfav,  sold  under  sin,  L  e„  the  bondslave  of  sin 
doZXog  rrii  a/iagrias ;  for  so  the  sequel  shows  him  to  be,  inasmuch  as 
he  obeys  sin  in  every  case,  whatever  opposition  is  made  to  it  on  the 
part  of  conscience  or  the  divine  law.  The  language  is  borrowed 
from  the  practice  of  selling  captives,  who  have  been  taken  in  war,  as 
slaves.  They  were  viewed  as  having  forfeited  their  lives ;  and  so 
they  were  sold  into  a  state  of  the  most  absolute  despotism.  In  allu- 
sion to  this,  the  apostle  represents  the  person  who  is  still  undei  the 
law,  and  therefore  unredeemed,  as  being  the  bond  slave  of  sin. 
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Stronger  language  than  this  he  could  not  employ ;  and  it  will  be  im- 
portant, in  the  sequel,  to  look  back  on  this  expression  in  order  to 
solve  some  of  the  doubts  which  may  arise  from  o  {nap  I  oh  $«X«  eyu>, 
rb  SiXe/V  ttttfttxt/ra/  pot,  tfvvrj&opai  r$  vo/up  roD  0«ou,  &C.  Let  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  consult  the  writer's  own  exposition  of  tfagx/xo's,  care- 
fully compare  chap.  viii.  5 — 9. 

The  law  then  is  good,  for  it  is  <rvtvfiarix6st  i.  e.,  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  this,  therefore,  which  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  men's  sins;  it  is  that  they  are  <ra£x/xo/,  devoted  to  the  desires 
of  the  flesh,  following  the  dictates  of  its  desires. 

(15)  That  the  law  does  sustain  such  a  character,  must  be  well 
known  to  the  sinner  himself.  His  own  reason  and  conscience  take 
sides  with  the  law  and  approve  of  its  precepts.  Yet  still  so  carnally 
inclined  is  he,  that  he  listens  not  to  these,  but  acts  directly  against 
them.     In  other  words,  he  is  actually  the  slave  of  sin. 

ra$  in  this  verse  would  seem  to  have  direct  relation  to  the  declara- 
tion just  repeated.  Observe  the  tenor  of  it:  '  He  does  that  which 
he  dislikes,  he  is  as  it  were  forced  by  his  slavish  condition  to  do  that 
which  is  hateful  to  his  better  self.'  In  this  way,  the  idea  that  he  is 
vevrgaftsvos  virb  r^v  a/iagriav,  becomes  very  prominent. 

In  order  to  express  the  sentiment  which  he  intends  to  convey  in 
the  most  striking  manner,  the  apostle  divides  the  person  thus  in  bond- 
age into  two  selves  (if  I  may  thus  speak),  viz.,  the  nZf  or  6  s<fu  avfywme 
(vers.  22,  23),  and  the  aujtta,  a&gg,  or  carnal  part  of  his  nature.  In 
the  latter  dwell  the  passions  and  affections  which  sway  the  dvfywmc 
tagxixot ;  in  the  former  is  still  a  portion  of  the  image  of  God  (James 
iii.  9 ;  I  Cor.  xi.  7),  which  discerns  and  cannot  but  approve  the 
holy  and  perfect  law  of  God  that  is  merely  a  transcript  of  his  own 
nature.  If  the  reader  has  any  question,  whether  this  last  state- 
ment is  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's  views  of  unsanctified  human 
nature,  he  needs  but  to  turn  back  and  read  Rom.  ii.  14,  15,  in  order 
to  dissipate  his  doubts.  That  the  unregenerate  have  reason  and 
conscience,  which  approve  and  must  approve  the  divine  law,  shows 
nothing  more  than  that  they  are  rational  and  moral  beings  with 
faculties  adapted  to  a  state  of  moral  probation,  and  that  they  are 
made  in  the  image  of  God  so  far  as  a  rational  and  moral  nature  is 
concerned.  This  is  merely  saying  that  they  are  men,  and  not  brutes. 
The  faculty  to  discern  what  is  good,  the  power  to  approve  of  it,  is  in 
itself  no  more  holy  or  sinful,  than  the  faculty  of  ratiocination  is,  or 
of  seeing  or  hearing.     Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded,  than  tho 
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supposition  that  moral  good  is  put  to  the  account  of  the  sinner, 
merely  because  one  assigns  to  him  reason  to  discern  its  nature  and 
conscience  to  approve  it.  Without  these  he  could  not  be  a  rational 
and  moral  being.  They  are  mere  pura  naturalia,  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  the  old  theology. 

The  reader  need  not  be  in  any  degree  alarmed,  then,  for  the  doc- 
trine of  human  depravity,  when  he  finds  the  sinner  here  represented 
as  seeing  something  of  the  nature  of  the  divine  law  and  testifying  in 
its  favour.  It  is  on  such  ground  as  this,  that  the  ways  of  God  to- 
ward men  may  be  vindicated ;  for  allowing  it  to  be  true,  that  our 
physical  nature  is  the  peculiarly  exciting  cause  of  most  of  our  sins, 
we  may  still  ask :  '  Is  there  not  an  ?<rw  avdoGwros  which  opposes  all  in- 
ordinate desires,  and  warns  us  to  avoid  sin  and  cleave  to  duty  ! ' 
And  on  this  ground  it  is,  that  God  regards  the  heathen  as  being 
without  excuse;  as  is  clear  from  Rom.  i.  ii.,  especially  ii.  14,  15. 

*0  ya»  ....  yivwaxu,  for  that  which  I  do,  I  disapprove.  Karsg- 
yaZtfiMi  means  more  than  the  simple  i^/a^a/ ;  it  designates  the  ha- 
bitual doing  or  practising  of  any  thing. — Ou  ytvwaxu  is  rendered  by 
Chrysostoin,  Theodoret,  Tholuck,  and  others,  /  know  not,  i.  e.,  my 
mind  is  so  darkened  by  sin  that  I  do  not  perceive  the  true  nature 
of  what  I  am  doing;  but  the  explanation  which  Paul  immediately 
subjoins  seems  to  forbid  this  exegesis,  viz.,  ov  yag  3  S«>w«  x.  r.  X.  Be- 
sides, the  very  height  of  the  criminality  here  depicted  is,  that  the  sin 
is  against  light,  and  knowledge,  and  conscience.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  yivuiffxu  in  Greek,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  1T£,  not  unfrequently 
means  to  know  in  the  sense  of  acknowledging  or  approving  may  be 
seen  in  the  lexicons ;  see  Matt.  vii.  23.  xxv.  12.  Luke  xiii.  27.  Ps. 
i.  6.  Hos.  viii.  4.  That  knowledge  speculatively  considered  is  not 
here  meant,  i.  e.,  that  ou  ytvuxrxu  does  not  mean  lam  ignorant,  insciens 
sum,  is  clear  from  the  sequel,  where  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  neg- 
lecting to  do  that  which  he  wills.  Now  what  he  wills,  must  be  an 
object  of  perception  with  him ;  so  that  ov  yivfaxu  cannot  be  under- 
stood of  mere  intellectual  ignorance. 

Ou  y<&£  o  3«X«,  rovro  ^atftfw,  for  not  that  which  I  approve,  do  I  per- 
form, t&p  confirmantis,  u  e.,  the  clause  of  the  sentence  that  follows, 
confirms  the  preceding  statement.  First,  we  have  a  general  decla- 
ration. What  I  do,  I  disapprove.  Next  follows  a  specific  one  which 
illustrates  and  confirms  it :  Not  that  which  I  approve  do  I  perform, 
but  I  do  that  which  I  hate.  If  there  be  any  thing  paradoxical  here 
(and  the  first  view  of  the  case  may  seem  to  present  a  paradox),  it  is 
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occasioned  entirely  by  the  plan  of  the  writer  to  represent  the  two 
contrary  selves  in  one  and  the  same  person.  Karegya^a/  belongs  to 
the  carnal  self,  and  yivtiaxu  to  the  vovg  or  Uw  avfyonros;  and  thus  in 
succession  it  is  the  conscience  and  reason,  L  e.y  the  internal  moral 
man,  which  disapproves  (ou  SsXw)  and  hates  (aw*5),  while  the  carnal 
man  practises  (ngacfew,  trot*))  the  thing  which  is  disapproved  and 
hated. 

All  speculative  metaphysical  questions  would  here  be  entirely  out 
of  place.  One  might  ask :  '  Is  it  true,  then,  that  a  man  does  what 
he  is  unwilling  to  do,  and  hates  to  do  ?  This  would  be  not  only  to 
represent  him  as  acting  against  predominant  motives,  but  as  a  ma- 
chine who  could  not  follow  his  own  inclination.'  And  on  the  ground 
of  some  systems  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  the  whole  would  indeed 
be  an  unaccountable  affair,  as  it  is  here  represented  by  the  apostle; 
although,  such  philosophy  is  not  unfrcquently  insisted  on,  and  urged 
as  being  all-important  in  theology.  But  still  the  apostle  might  make 
the  appeal,  for  his  own  triumphant  vindication,  to  the  breast  of  every 
man  on  earth,  where  the  moral  warfare  has  been  carried  on  as  he 
describes  it,  between  conscience  and  passion.  And  a  most  exact  and 
striking  picture  it  is  too.  The  demonstration  of  its  correctness  is 
internaly  in  the  very  consciousness  of  the  soul ;  it  depends  not  on 
metaphysics  or  ratiocination. 

It  is  not  true,  indeed,  that  a  man  does  that  which  on  the  whole  he 
is  unwilling  to  do;  nor  is  this  what  the  apostle  means  to  affirm.  But 
it  is  true,  that  men  often  do  what  reason  and  conscience  disapprove; 
and  which  he  here  expresses  in  the  strong  language  of  ov  SeXa  and 
fM<ru>,  i.  i.,  it  is  the  s<ru  avfywrog  of  whom  this  is  predicated.  And 
even  this,  in  a  contrast  like  the  present,  is  not  to  be  urged  to  its 
highest  point  of  possible  meaning.  Thus,  for  example,  /&/<r£  does  not 
always  mean  positive  hatred,  but  a  not  loving  or  merely  a  compara- 
tively not  loving,  t.  e.,  a  less  loving;  for  so  the  examples  in  Matt  vi. 
24.  Luke  xvi.13.  xiv.  26,  teach  us.  The  last  example  here  is  per- 
fectly in  point,  to  show  that  Autfffl  may  mean  (as  it  certainly  does 
here)  merely  a  leas  loving  of  some  than  othsrs;  comp.  as  exegetical 
of  it,  Matt.  x.  37.  *  That  SsXw  and  /*/<r£,  then,  can  both  be  affirmed 
of  the  conscience  enlightened  by  the  divine  law  (comp.  verse  9), 
when  they  are  understood  in  this  qualified  sense  (and  on  any  ground 
of  exegesis  a  qualified  sense  is  absolutely  necessary),  is  sufficiently 
manifest.  Any  one  who  undertakes  to  urge  the  sense  of  words  em- 
ployed in  such  a  contrast  as  is  here  presented,  to  the  highest  mean- 
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ing  of  which  they  arc  capable,  must  involve  himself  at  least  in 
difficulties  that  are  absolutely  inextricable. 

There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  VI.  1),  in  which 
Araspesthe  Persian  says,  by  way  of  excusing  his  treasonable  designs: 

"  Certainly  I  must  have  two  souls  ....  for  plainly  it  is  not  one  and 
the  same  which  is  both  evil  and  good,  nor  which  loves  honourable 
and  base  conduct,  and  at  the  same  time  wishes  to  do  a  thing  and  not 
to  do  it.  Plainly  then  there  are  two  souls  ;  and  when  the  good  one 
prevails,  then  it  does  good ;  and  when  the  evil  one  predominates, 
then  it  does  evil."  Similar  to  this  is  the  sentiment  in  Euripides, 
Medea,  1077, 

Mavlaw  fuv,  o7a  3f£v  pAXkw  xaxd- 
0v/Mog  bt  xgi/<wojv  ruv  ificijv  fZouXiUfidruv* 

I  know,  indeed)  tliat  such  tilings  as  I  am  about  to  do,  are  evil;  but 
my  mind  is  better  than  my  inclinations. 

The  same  poet  (as  quoted  by  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  II.  15)  says: 

AgXi)0i>  ou&v  ruvds  ft9  Sv  ffv  vovdriTt?$* 

I  have  forgotten  none  of  the  things  respecting  which  you  Juxve  ad- 
monisliedme;  but  although  I  have  a  desire  to  do  tliem}  nature  forces 
me  another  way. 

To  the  same  purpose,  and  in  a  manner  very  much  like  that  of 
Paul,  Epictetus  says  (Enchirid.  II.  26).  fO  apafravw,  8  fitv  SiXw  o5 
vote?  xai  o  H  S*X*/,  voitT.  So  Plautus,  (Trinummus,  Act.  IV.  Seen.  2, 
verse  31)  :  Scibam  ut  esse  me  deceret,  facere  non  quibam  miser ;  J 
knew  that  it  was  becoming,  but,  me  miserable  I  I  could  not  do  it. 
Seneca  (Ep.  Ill)  :  Quid  est  ...  .  quod  nos  alio  tendentcs,  alio 
trahit,  ct  eo  unde  recedere  cupimus  repellit?  Quid  colluctatur 
cum  animo  nostro,  nee  permittit  nobis  quidquam  semel  velle?  Ovid 
(Metamorph.  VII.  19):  Aliudque  cupido,  mens  aliud  suadet;  Video 
meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor.  Seneca  (Hippol.  verse  604) : 
Vos  testor  .  .  .  hoc  quod  volo,  me  nolle. 

So  Lactantius  also  represents  a  heathen  as  saying  :  Volo  equidem 
non  peccare,  sed  vincor ;  indutus  enim  sum  carne  fragili.  Itaque 
ducor  incertus,  et  pecco  non  quia  volo,  sed  quia  cogor. 

These  quotations  (for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Tholuck) 
show  how  clear  and  distinct  the  impression  is  upon  the  human  mind, 
in  all  countries,  that  there  is  a  struggle  in  the  breast  between  con- 
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science  and  carnal  inclination.  They  also  show  how  much  alike 
men,  enlightened  or  unenlightened  by  revelation,  express  themselves 
in  relation  to  the  struggle  in  question.  They  answer  still  another 
purpose,  viz.,  to  show  that  language  of  this  nature  is  used  and  is  to 
be  understood  in  the  popular  sense,  and  in  this  only. 

I  add  only,  that  SiX«  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  approve, 
and  not  in  the  physiological  sense  as  a  mere  act  of  the  faculty  of 
the  will,  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the  fact,  that  o  [lhsw,  that  which  1 
hate,  is  made  the  antithesis  of  3  StXw;  and  of  course  this  latter  must 
be  considered  as  meaning  that  which  I  desire,  wish,  or  approve.  No 
room  is  left,  then,  for  objections  of  a  metaphysical  or  physiological 
nature. 

(16)  E/  3i  .  .  .  .  xa\6s,  iftfien  I  do  that  which  I  do  not  approve, 
I  consent  to  Hit  law  as  good  ;  t.  e.,  if  my  reason  and  conscience  dis- 
approve that  which  I  do,  then  my  inward  man  bears  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  law,  gives  assent  to  the  goodness  of  it.  Ae im  orationi 
continuandse  inservit."  Zvfipnpi,  lit.  to  speak  with,  to  confess,  to 
acknowledge.  The  appeal  here  in  favour  of  the  law  is  very  strong ; 
for  even  those  who  habitually  violate  it,  are  represented  as  testifying 
in  its  favour.  In  one  point  of  view,  this  is  stronger  testimony  than 
that  of  Christians ;  for  if  the  real  enemies  themselves  of  the  law  feel 
obliged  to  confess  its  excellence,  we  may  well  expect  that  the  friends 
of  the  law  will  do  the  same ;  as  indeed  they  of  course  do.  The 
reader  will  notice,  that  when  the  apostle  says  that  he  does  tliat  which 
he  disapproves,  he  represents  the  s&u  fafyume,  in  thus  disapproving, 
as  giving  its  testimony  in  favour  (cu/u.pr,/ju)  of  what  the  law  decides. 
It  is  not  then  the  physiological  exercise  of  the  will  here  which  is  de- 
signated by  StXw  (for  this  of  course  determines  the  outward  actions): 
but  it  is  the  approbation  of  the  reason  and  conscience,  t.  *.,  of  the 
internal  man,  which  is  meant. 

(17)  NiW  b\  ...  .  d/uagr/a,  but  now  it  is  no  longer  I  who  do  this, 
but  sin  wluch  dwells  in  me.  Nuw,  properly  a  particle  of  time,  now, 
is  also  employed  (as  now  in  English)  very  frequently  as  a  mere  con- 
tinuative  of  argument,  denoting  that  what  follows  is  connected  with 
and  grows  out  of  what  goes  before.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say :  l  In  these 
or  in  such  circumstances,  the  case  being  as  represented,  then  it  fol- 
lows, &c.'  As  discretive,  u  accuratius  definit."  The  apostle  means 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  confounding  the  two  selves,  which 
he  has  here  introduced,  and  to  aver  strongly  that  the  internal  man  does 
not  participate  in  approving  the  course  which  the  carnal  passions 
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pursue,  but  take  sides  with  the  divine  law,  and  continues  to  give  its 
assent  to  its  sanctions,  even  amid  all  the  predominant  opposition  of 
the  carnal  self.  For  it  is  plain  that  two  consequences  follow  from 
the  principle  asserted  in  ver.  15  ;  viz.,  first,  that  the  internal  man 
assents  to  the  goodness  of  the  divine  law;  secondly,  that  it  is  not 
reason  and  conscience  which  of  themselves  unperverted  lead  men  to 
sin,  but  their  own  carnal  desires.  The  latter  sentiment  is  fully  and 
strongly  asserted  in  ver.  17.  'E/oii  therefore  is  the  moral  self,  the 
fovi  or  taca  aiftgoKro;  here  ;  while  h  npagrla,  (here  personified)  means, 
the  sinful  passions  and  affections  of  men,  or  the  disposition  to  in- 
dulge them.  The  distinction  here  made  between  the  higher  moral 
self  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  the  lower  one  of  carnal  passions 
and  appetites,  is  very  striking.  In  like  manner  Seneca  says  :  Mens 
cujusque  is  est  quisque,  non  ea  figura  quae  digito  monstrari  potest ; 
the  MIND  of  a  man  is  HIMSELF,  not  that  part  which  may  be  pointed 
out  with  one's  finger,  i.  e.,  not  the  body.  So  Augustine  :  Magis  ego 
in  eo  quod  in  me  approbabam,  quam  in  eo  quod  in  me  improbabam. 
Confess.  YUI.  5.  The  higher  moral  self  has  the  better  claim  to 
the  title  of  iyw. 

There  is  some  difficulty  of  rather  a  serious  nature  here,  as  to  the 
b  iftoi  in  which  sin  dwells,  t.  e.,  reigns  or  is  predominant,  or  at  least 
is  an  inmate  that  has  great  influence.  It  is  either  of  the  two  selves 
in  and  by  themselves  considered,  i.  *.,  the  (Lvfywiroe  aagxixog  or  the  i<tu 
aifrgftHOf  ?  'Not  the  first,'  some  one  may  say ;  'for  to  suppose  this, 
would  be  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  represents  sin  as  dwelling  in 
itself;  for  what  is  sin  here  but  the  carnal  man?  Not  the  second; 
for  the  sau  avbguvos  is  opposed  to  sin  and  takes  sides  with  the  divine 
law,  as  the  whole  passage  abundantly  testifies.'  '  The  «/W  then/  he 
might  say,  '  must  here  designate  the  whole  person,  and  be  employed 
in  its  usual  sense.  And  although  this  might  seem  to  be  plausible, 
at  first  view,  yet  as  the  apostle  has  personified  sin  here,  the  mode  of 
expression  must  be  in  accordance  with  this  figure  of  speech.  For 
the  moment,  sin  is  spoken  of  as  a  separate  agent,  and  as  dwelling 
and  acting  in  the  man  who  obeys  its  dictates.  But  it  is  in  the  car- 
nal man,  i.  e.,  the  carnal  self  in  this  case,  that  it  dwells.  The  £<r« 
aidgftKrof  disapproves  and  condemns  what  the  other  self,  in  which 
sin  dwells,  approves  and  practises.  Metaphysically  examined,  it  is 
easy  to  find  or  make  difficulties  with  this  representation ;  but  surely 
this  is  not  the  light  in  which  we  are  to  examine  it.  It  is  plainly  a 
popular  and  allegorical  mode  _of  representation. — But  more  must 
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be  said  in  respect  to  the  difficulty  before  us,  in  explaining  the  next 
verse. 

(18)  Olda  7<xg  .  . .  6t,yo&6v.  The  ydg  here  shows  that  the  writer  is 
going  to  say  something  which  will  confirm  the  declaration  that  he 
has  just  made,  viz.,  that  indwelling  sin  leads  him  to  thwart  the 
promptings  of  reason  and  conscience  and  the  commands  of  God's 
holy  law.  This  is  altogether  clear  from  the  conclusion  which  he 
draws  in  express  words  in  ver.  20.  The  intervening  matter,  then,  is 
designed  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  position  just  mentioned.  First 
of  all,  therefore,  he  avers  that  he  is  conscious  (oTda)  that  no  good  thing 
dwells  in  him,  i.  e.,  in  his  carnal  part. — 'Ayctiov,  without  the  article, 
means  any  good  thing,  L  *.,  any  thing  morally  good,  or  inclining  to 
moral  good ;  for  not  natural  but  moral  good  and  evil  are  here  the 
subject  of  consideration.  That  mgx/  fiov  must  mean  the  carnal  man, 
and  not  mere  flesh  and  blood,  is  evident  enough  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  and  from  ver.  5,  where  &  rjj  mpj  surely  does  not  mean  flesh 
physiologically  considered* 

Tb  ya£  §i\w,  Ka£uxtirai  fiot,  for  to  mil  is  present  with  me,  u  e.,  is  in 
my  power,  is  accessible  to  me,  is  in  readiness,  is  what  I  can  readily 
and  easily  come  at  or  accomplish ;  for  such  is  the  meaning  which 
vagdxeirai  fioi  conveys.  The  y&%  here  is  again  causal,  L  e.}  it  intro- 
duces a  reason  or  proof  of  the  fact,  that  no  good  dwells  in  the  car- 
nal man,  and  that  he  is  conscious  of  this ;  for  experience  tells  him, 
that  while  the  inner  man,  the  reason  and  conscience,  approves  of 
and  consents  to  that  which  is  good,  the  carnal  man  has  no  power  or 
inclination  or  readiness  to  accomplish  it.  As  to  ev%  tvgfoxu,  I  do  not 
find,  it  is  plainly  an  elliptical  expression.  The  complement  here 
would  seem  to  be  thus :  ol%  ibgfoxw  \jragaxe!/Miv6v  fj,oi]t  i.  e.y  I  do  not 
find  it  in  my  power.  But  not  metaphysical  nicety  of  expression  is 
here  intended.  The  writer  evidently  means  to  say,  that  the  carnal 
part  is  altogether  the  predominant  self;  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  says,  that "  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  ....  neither  can  he  know  them."  So  again :  "The  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God 
nor  indeed  can  it  be"  Rom.  viii.  7.  As  tapxixog,  t.  *.,  as  swayed  and 
directed  by  carnal  desires  and  affections,  the  sinner  finds  no  power 
to  do  good.  The  assertion  of  the  apostle  does  not  respect  the  ability 
of  men  in  a  mere  psychological  or  physiological  point  of  view,  with 
simple  reference  to  the  powers  and  attributes  of  their  nature  as  men; 
but  it  respects  them  as  <ragxixo/,  as  *v  *agx/,  and  as  acting  agreeably  to 
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this  predominating  part  of  themselves.  So  long  as  they  are  in  this 
state  of  servitude,  and  under  such  masters,  they  cannot  serve  another 
master.  But  this  does  not  decide  that  they  have  no  power,  in  any 
sense  of  this  word,  to  quit  the  service  of  a  bad  master,  and  go  over 
to  a  good  one. 

(19)Oi  yty  Ws\u  x.  r.  X.,  appears  to  be  a  repetition  of  verse  15. 
It  is  so  as  to  substance ;  but  still  vit  is  not  designed  to  be  merely  a 
repetition.  First,  the  form  is  a  little  varied;  for  here  we  have  aya- 
0o'v  and  xaxSv.  But  secondly,  the  sentence  here  commences  with  a 
y&g  conjirmantisy  and  it  appears  to  be  designed  to  confirm  the  pre- 
ceding declaration.  What  is  it  which  shows  that  my  reason  and 
conscience  approve  that  which  is  good,  and  that  I  find  myself  unable 
or  indisposed  to  effect  it?  It  is  this,  viz.,  that  I  in  fact  leave  undone 
the  good  which  I  approve,  and  do  the  evil  which  I  disapprove. 

(20)  E/  de  x.  r.  X.  Here  &  marks  the  continuation  of  the  discourse, 
while  it  is  discretive  as  to  the  matter  to  be  added.  In  effect  this 
verse  is  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  matter  suggested  in  vers.  18, 
19,  serving  to  confirm  the  position  in  verse  17  ;  for  a  part  of  verse 
19  is  repeated  here,  and  also  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  in  verse 
17.  The  form  is  hypothetical;  which  is  a  favourite  mode  of  Paul 
in  making  out  conclusions.  The  amount  of  it  is  thus :  '  If  what  I 
have  said  in  verses  18,  19,  be  true  [and  clearly  it  is],  then  what  I 
nave  affirmed  in  verse  17  must  be  true.' 

Ou  ^eXw  is  related,  as  before,  to  the  internal  moral  man;  and  rovre 
to/£  to  the  carnal  man.  So  the  ovxirt  ly&  xart^yd^o/Lat  refers  to  the 
former,  and  the  lv  \ftoi  to  the  latter. 

(21)  Next  follows  a  general  deduction  from  the  preceding  repre- 
sentations, of  which  o^a,  then,  therefore,  is  the  sign. 

The  grammatical  construction  of  the  verse  is  difficult,  and  has  been 
a  matter  of  contest  among  critics.  Only  two  methods  of  explanation 
seem  to  me  worth  discussing,  (a)  ( I  find  rbv  v6pcv7  a  law  or  consti- 
tution, viz.,  of  my  nature,  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  near  at 
hand/  So  Calvin,  Venema,  Limborch,  Michaelis,  Bolten,  Ammon, 
&c.  It  is  charged  as  a  difficulty  upon  this  mode  of  interpretation, 
that  the  article  in  rbv  v6/j,m  cannot  well  be  accounted  for ;  for  v6/jlov  in 
verse  23  has  it  not.  But  this  objection  has  little  weight,  for  v6po$  in 
verse  21  is  surely  a  particular  and  specific  *6po;;  but  in  verse  23, 
r  o  v  tremor  v6pov  (i.  e.f  adding  the  article)  would  give  a  sense  which  the 
writer  does  not  intend,  for  he  means  here  only  to  say  that  there  is 
another  law,  i.  e.,  some  other  law,  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  hie  mind. 
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*Ev  rb?i  /itXtffi  does  indeed  specificate  the  vopog  in  question ;  but  in  such 
a  case  the  article  may  be  either  inserted  or  omitted.  A  comparison 
moreover  of  verse  21  with  verse  23  seems  to  render  it  quite  plain, 
that  rbv  v6fMoy  in  the  former  is  the  same  as  the  sngov  v6ju,ov  in  the  latter. 
I  take  the  meaning  of  the  writer  to  be,  that  he  finds  it  to  be  a  cus- 
tom or  law  with  him,  resulting  from  his  carnal  nature,  that  when  his 
reason  and  conscience  decide  in  favour  of  doing  good,  evil  comes  in 
and  prevents  it ;  i.  e.,  his  carnal  affections  and  desires  interpose  and 
hinder  his  doing  good ;  in  other  words,  he  finds  the  doing  of  evil  so 
habitual  with  himself,  that  he  must  regard  it  as  a  controlling  law  of 
his  carnal  nature. 

(b)  The  second  method  puts  a  comma  after  af  a,  and  construes  the 
intermediate  clause  thus :  yEpoi  r(fi  SsXovr/  touTv  rbv  vo/mov,  [sc.  <ro/e?v]  rb 
xu\6v;  thus  making  rb  xa\6v  a  synonynie  with  rbv  vo/tov,  and  supposing 
firo/fT*  to  be  virtually  repeated  before  it.  So  Tholuck,  Knapp,  et  al 
This  explanation  is  a  possible  one;  but  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to 
feel  that  it  is  probable.  In  sense  it  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  other ;  and  therefore  it  offers  no  special  inducement  to  adopt  it. 

As  to  the  method  of  interpretation  adopted  by  Glockler  and  some 
others,  which  makes  v6[lm  Ace.  absolute  and  renders  thus:  'I  find, 
then,  as  to  the  law  for  me  wishing  to  do  good,  that  evil  is  present, 
&c.,'  this  is  too  forced  and  arbitrary  to  commend  itself  to  most  men. 

'Efioi  rb  xaxbv  iragdxttrou,  evil  is  at  hand,  evil  is  near  or  in  readiness. 
The  meaning  here  is,  as  verse  23  shows,  that  evil  stands  ready  to 
usurp  the  place  of  good,  and  does  in  fact  usurp  it.  This  last  clause, 
beginning  with  Sn,  &c,  is  epexegetical  of  rbv  v6fu>v.  That  *i/j*s  in 
this  case  does  not  mean  the  Mosaic  law  (as  Reiche  maintains),  seems 
to  me  quite  certain  from  the  two  different  senses  given  to  v6ftoc  in 
verse  23. 

(22)  2wr)dojj,ai  yty  ....  a^ora-ov,  for  I  delight  in  the  law  of  Goa\ 
as  it  respects  Hie  internal  man.  rag  Ulustrantis.  The  sentiment 
is,  for  substance,  the  same  as  in  verses  15 — 17 ;  but  the  costume  in 
which  it  appears,  is  diverse.  That  the  sentiment,  moreover,  is  epexe- 
getical of  verse  21,  is  quite  plain.  Hence  the  ydtg  with  which  it  is 
introduced. 

In  regard  to  the  words ;  ffuvtjdoftat  here  corresponds  to  tfVfV"  in 
verse  16 ;  and  fou  avfyuvw,  here,  corresponds  to  iyu>  in  verse  17.  If 
any  one  is  disposed  to  urge  here  the  strength  of  the  expression  fun;- 
ho^ai  rp  v6{i(fj,  as  being  inconsistent  with  an  unregenerate  state,  he 
will  do  well  to  look  back  on  ver.  14,  and  ask,  whether  the  expression 
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there,  on  the  other  side,  is  not  still  stronger.  The  truth  is,  in  a  con- 
trast like  this,  where  the  mind  of  the  writer  is  wrought  up  to  a  high 
pitch  of  feeling,  the  mere  forms  of  expression  cannot  in  themselves 
go  very  far  toward  establishing  any  principle  of  doctrine.  It  is  to 
the  object  at  which  the  writer  is  aiming,  that  we  must  look ;  and  this 
object  has  been  already  brought  to  view.  But  if  any  one  insists  on 
urging  the  form  of  expression,  I  must  ask  him  first  to  construe  ver. 
14  by  the  rule  which  he  himself  here  adopts ;  and  then  to  compare 
Mark  vi.  20  rfiiuz  aitrov  jjxovt,  t.  e.}  Herod  heard  John  jjd««c ;  John  v. 
35.  Matt.  xiii.  20.  John  ii.  23 — 25.  Acts  viii.  13,  comp.  ver.  20 — 
23.  Isa.  lviii.  2,  where  it  is  said  of  the  wicked,  that  "  they  delight  to 
know  my  ways,"  and  "  they  take  delight  in  approaching  to  God." 
Comp.  also  2  K.  xxi.  27 — 29.  1  John  iii.  9.  Ps.  cxix.  3.  Many  other 
passages  of  the  like  tenor  could  be  adduced,  in  order  to  show  that  a 
qualified  sense  is  to  be  put  on  such  expressions.  Above  all,  John  xv. 
22 — 24.  Matt.  vi.  24.  Luke  xvi.  13  and  xiv.  2(>,  show  that  very 
strong  expressions  of  thLi  kind  are  to  be  modified  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case  which  is  under  consideration. 

With  such  examples  before  us,  and  with  the  whole  context  (at 
least  so  it  plainly  appears  to  me)  to  remind  us  of  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing <rwrtdofiai  in  a  qualified  sense,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that  ver. 
22  only  expresses  in  a  more  intense  form  and  with  more  feeling,  what 
is  simply  expressed  in  ver.  16,  ebppqpu  rf>  w'^.  The  approbation, 
complacency  (so  to  speak),  which  reason  and  conscience  yield  to  the 
divine  law  as  holy  and  good,  is  the  truth  intended  to  be  expressed. 
It  is  strongly  expressed  indeed ;  but  not  more  so  than  in  the  cases 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  above,  and  about  the  exegesis  of  which 
there  can  be  no  disagreement.  In  fact  the  very  next  verse  shows 
that  the  apostle  cannot  here  be  understood  to  mean  the  pleasure 
which  a  regenerate  and  filial  spirit  takes  in  the  divine  law;  for  this, 
as  chap.  viii.  1 — 17  most  clearly  shows,  would  lead  the  person  who 
might  possess  it  to  "  walk  after  the  Spirit"  and  not  "after  the  flesh ;" 
while  here,  the  very  individual  who  "  delights  in  the  law  of  God  after 
the  inner  man/*  is  at  the  same  time  represented  as  being  under  the 
actual  dominion  of  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  and  led  to  destruction 
by  it.    Is  this  the  real  state  of  a  child  of  God  ?     Comp.  viii.  9 — 14. 

(23)  BXfixo;  ds  .  .  .  .  /tov,  but  I  perceive  another  law  in  my  mem- 
bers, warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind.  As  adversative  or  dis- 
junctive; u  e.7  notwithstanding  my  reason  and  conscience  strongly 
approve  of  the  divine  law,  yet  I  do  not  obey  it ;  for  there  is  another 
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law  directly  opposed  to  it,  viz.,  the  law  dictated  by  my  carnal  passions 
and  desires. — Nfyu>s  must  of  course  mean  something  here  which  is 
different  from  law  in  the  sense  of  precepts.  It  must  have  a  kind  of 
figurative  or  secondary  sense,  kindred  to  the  meaning  which  we  of- 
ten give  it,  in  speaking  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  laws  of  fluids,  Hie 
laws  of  organized  or  animal  bodies,  &c.  'A  predominating  tenden- 
cy/ seems  to  be  clearly  the  meaning  of  vSpot  here ;  and  as  to  fi'sXstt 
it  is  only  another  designation  of  tfauo,  <sd^t  or  avtigw^oe  aagxjxo; ;  comp. 
ver.  5.  The  ground  of  employing  vo/to;,  in  this  case,  is  paronomasia ; 
for  it  stands  at  the  offset  to  another  kind  of  v6/j,og  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  clause. — As  to  voog  (Gen.  of  voOc),  it  evidently  means  the 
same  thing  as  the  Jtf«  avdgowroc  above. — This  law  not  only  wars  against 
the  law  of  the  inner  man,  but  actually  overcomes  it — a/^aXwr/^ovra 
fit  ...  .  /uovt  lit.  making  me  a  captive  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in 
my  members,  i.  e.,  reducing  me  to  entire  subjection  unto,  placing  me 
altogether  at  the  disposal  of,  the  law  of  sin  or  carnal  self.  A/^ttoc- 
\urifyvra  comes  from  a/^ct?}  a  spear  and  aXo'w  to  take,  seize  upon.  It 
is  a  word  of  the  later  Greek,  but  formed  in  a  regular  way. 
Captives  taken  in  war  were  put  to  death,  or  kept  or  sold  as  slaves, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  victor.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  that  the 
law  of  sin  had  entire  rule  or  control,  notwithstanding  the  inner 
man  decided  against  it.  And  can  such  be  the  habitual  state  of  any 
real  Christian  ? 

If  the  reader  is  in  any  measure  perplexed  with  the  question,  How 
could  the  other  law  in  his  members  bring  him  into  captivity  to  the 
law  of  sin,  when  the  law  of  sin,  i.  e.,  a  predominating  sinful  propensi- 
ty is  the  very  thing  designated  by  both  expressions  ?  The  obvious 
answer  is,  that  here,  as  in  vers.  17,  20,  sin  is  personified,  and  the 
carnal  man  is  represented  as  being  ruled  over  or  subdued  and  made 
captive  by  it.  The  difficulty  is  merely  of  a  rhetorical  nature,  and 
belongs  only  to  the  mode  of  representation.  To  scan  this  by  our 
metaphysical  philosophy,  would  be  altogether  out  of  place. 

(24)  TaXafaweog  ....  robroxt,  Wretched  man  that  I  am!  Who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  which  occasions  this  death  or  condem- 
nation ?  No  wonder  that  the  sinner,  whose  conscience  has  been 
awakened  by  the  law  of  God,  and  who  has  been  brought  by  bitter 
experience  to  see  that  all  which  reason  and  conscience  do  for  him 
proves  ineffectual  as  to  the  actual  control  of  his  lusts  and  passions — 
no  wonder  that  he  should  be  constrained,  in  view  of  the  dreadful 
condemnation  which  seems  to  await  him,  to  exclaim,  "  Wretched  man 
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that  I  am  !"  Well  may  he  express  a  wish,  too,  for  deliverance  from 
the  predominating  power  of  his  bodily  carnal  lusts  and  inclinations; 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  that  his  awakened  conscience 
makes,  continue  to  expose  him  to  the  curse  of  the  divine  law,  yea 
to  its  aggravated  penalty. 

ToD  awparot  rov  ^audrov  rolrcu  is  construed  by  some  as  being  equiva- 
lent to  tfSi/ta  Svfirov,  i.  e.,  frail,  dying  body.  The  sentiment  would  then 
be  :  '  Oh,  that  I  might  die,  or  be  liberated  from  this  mortal  body I" 
This  would,  in  the  connection  here  presented,  be  the  language  of 
despair;  like  that  of  Job  when  in  deep  distress,  iii.  3 — 11.  x.  18. 
But  although  this  is  a  possible  sense,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  probable 
one ;  as  the  comparison  of  it  with  chap.  viii.  2  shows.  2*v*a  I  under- 
stand here  (so  not  unfrequcntly  elsewhere)  as  equivalent  to  <rdg%t 
i.  e.y  as  designating  the  seat  of  carnal  desires.  In  such  a  sense  <ra*£ 
stands  opposed  to  Tnupa,  in  John  iii.  6.  Rom.  viii.  9,  5,  6.  ©avarou 
is  the  Genitive  of  effect,  as  grammarians  say,  i.  i.,  it  is  a  Genitive 
which  marks  or  designates  the  effect  produced  by  <tu/ta ;  and  this 
latter  word  designates  the  agent,  viz ,  carnal  desire  in  natural  men, 
which  leads  to  death  or  condemnation ;  comp.  viii.  6.  Comp.  ver.  13, 
where  a^agr/a  is  said  to  work  death  ;  which  sin  is  only  a  personificop- 
tion  of  the  carnal  appetites,  and  dwells  in  the  carnal  man ;  see  verses 
17,  20,  and  comp.  ver.  18.  So  here  it  is  intimated  of  the  bod/, 
which  is  the  abode  of  this  aftagria,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  death. 

(25)  Eu^a^/ffrw  ....  fipSiv,  I  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
JLora\  viz.,  that  there  is  deliverance  ;  an  exclamation  from  sympathy 
for  the  guilty  and  wretched  sufferer,  who  had  just  been  described. 
It  should  be  read  as  in  a  parenthesis ;  for  to  parenthesis  it  clearly 
belongs,  inasmuch  as  it  breaks  in  altogether  upon  the  thread  of  dis- 
course, and  is  simply  an  anticipation  of  what  is  about  to  follow  in 
chap.  viii.  Ileiche  holds  the  whole  clause  to  be  merely  a  gloss  from 
the  margin,  which  has  crept  into  the  text,  and  disturbs  and  deforms 
it.  But  to  resort  to  this  whenever  we  meet  with  any  special  diffi- 
culty of  explanation,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  safe  principle  of  criticism. 

*  Afa  ou¥  .  .  .  .  afiaprias,  wherefore  I  the  same  person  serve  with  the 
mind  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin.  A  summary 
of  the  whole  preceding  representation,  as  a$a  cvv  denotes,  in  respect 
to  the  contest  which  he  had  been  describing.  The  sum  of  all  is  : 
*  While  my  mind,  i.  e.}  reason  and  conscience,  takes  part  with  the  law 
of  God  and  approves  its  sanctions,  my  carnal  part  obtains  the  actual 
predominance*  and  brings  me  into  a  state  of  condemnation  and  ruin.' 
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Why  should  tbe  apostle  prefer  wvg  here  and  in  ver.  23,  to  <mvfia  the 
natural  and  usual  antithesis  of  <r<&g£  ?  The  obvious  answer  seems  to 
be,  that  he  especially  designs  to  characterize  the  intellectual,  rational, 
and  moral  iyu  of  man,  as  being  that  part  of  him  which  approves  the 
law  of  God. — Abrbc  «/«,  I  myself;  so  designated  here,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  iyu>  now  introduced  (self  in  the  usual 
and  comprehensive  sense),  from  the  iy&  carnal  and  internal  which  he 
had  all  along  been  employing,  i.  e.,  the  two  selves  which  he  had  been 
representing.  The  ly&  aMg,  then,  is  the  same  person  (as  we  say), 
who  has,  while  in  a  law-state,  two  minds  or  inclinations  in  him.  I 
do  not  perceive  any  need  of  the  difficulties  which  some  commentators 
have  made  here. 

But  what  follows  from  all  this?  Just  what  the  writer  set  out  to 
prove,  viz.,  (1)  That  the  law  of  God,  which  has  reason  and  con- 
science on  its  side,  is  not  to  be  accused  as  being  the  efficient  cause  of 
sin ;  but  that  the  indulgence  of  the  sinner's  .own  evil  passions  is  the 
direct  cause  of  his  guilt  and  misery.  (2)  That  the  law,  with  all  its 
holiness  and  justice,  and  goodness,  and  even  with  reason  and  con- 
science on  its  side,  is  unable  to  control  the  person  who  is  yet  under 
it,  and  is  destitute  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  From  all  this  follows 
the  grand  deduction  which  the  apostle  intends  to  mnke,  viz.,  that  we 
must  be  "  under  grace,"  in  order  to  subdue  our  sinful  passions  and 
desires.  In  other  words :  "  Christ  is  our  ayiaafio;,  as  well  as  our 
dix&totrvvTi" 

And  now,  at  the  close  of  this  whole  representation  we  may  well 
ask :  What  stronger  proof  could  the  apostle  produce,  than  that  which 
he  has  brought  forward,  in  order  to  show  that  the  law  is  ineffectual 
as  the  means  of  subduing  the  power  of  sin  and  of  sanctifying  sinners? 
The  law  with  all  its  terrors  and  strictness,  even  when  reason  and 
conscience  are  on  its  side,  cannot  deliver  lx  row  tfw^aroV  rou  Savdrov  nvrov. 
On  the  contrary,  its  very  restraints  are  the  occasion  of  the  sinner's 
guilt  being  aggravated,  because  his  passions  are  excited  by  them  to 
more  vehement  opposition.  Does  not  all  this  fully  and  satisfactorily 
establish  the  assertion  implied  in  ver.  5.  ra  Tafypara.  ruv  apagrtu*  ret  dtb 
rov  *6fiov1  And  yet,  with  what  admirable  caution  and  prudence  is  the 
whole  of  this  nice  and  difficult  discussion  conducted  f  The  law 
stands  fully  vindicated.  Even  the  sinner  himself,  who  abuses  it  to 
his  own  aggravated  guilt  and  ruin,  is  obliged  to  concede  that  it  is 
holy,  and  just,  and  good.  But  with  all  its  excellence  and  glory,  with 
all  its  promises  and  threatenings,  it  never  did  and  never  can  redeem 
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one  soul  from  death,  nor  "hide  a  multitude  of  sins."  Christ  is, 
after  all,  our  only  and  all-sufficient  Saviour;  his  is  "  the  only  name 
given  under  heaven  among  men  whereby  we  can  be  saved.4'  He  is 
"  our  wisdom,  our  justification,  our  sanctification,  and  our  redemp- 
tion." What  then  becomes  of  all  the  vain  and  selfish  hopes  of  the 
legalist  ?  The  apostle  has  scattered  them  to  the  winds,  and  showed 
that  'no  man  can  come  unto  the  Father,  except  by  the  Son.' 

That  there  is,  after  all,  adequate  help  for  the  poor  perishing  sin- 
ner, the  apostle  next  proceeds  to  show.  What  the  law  could  not 
accomplish,  Christ  has  effected.  That  control  over  the  carnal  pas- 
sions and  desires,  which  no  legal  penalties  and  no  remonstrances  of 
reason  and  conscience  would  give  to  him,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
given  through  the  gospel,  does  impart.  No  longer  does  he  live  to  the 
flesh ;  no  more  does  sin  have  a  habitual  and  supreme  control  over 
him.  Such  is  the  happy  state  to  which  the  perishing  sinner  comes, 
by  being  brought  wro  ^fan ;  and  this,  he  has  abundant  assurance,  will 
be  a  permanent  state,  1.0.,  his  '  grace  will  be  crowned  with  glory.' 
Such  is  the  theme  of  the  next  chapter;  but  before  we  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  it,  I  must  solicit  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  some 
additional  hints  respecting  the  grounds  on  which  chap.  vii.  5 — 25 
has  been  interpreted,  as  having  respect  to  a  person  who  is  under  the 
law  and  not  under  grace.  But  for  these,  I  must  refer  him  to  the 
Excursus  upon  this  chapter. 


CHAP.  V1H.  1—11. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  (verses  7—26),  the  apostle  ha*  illustrated  and  enforced  the  proposi- 
tion made  in  chap,  rii  6,  viz.,  that  while  in  a  carnal  state,  our  sinful  passions  are  not  only  e*- 
•rdsed,  bat  that  they  are  even  rendered  more  vigorous  or  energetic  by  reason  of  the  restraints 
which  the  divine  law  puts  upon  them ;  and  consequently,  that  tbey  'bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.* 
The  law,  then,  being  thus  abused  by  our  unholy  inclinations  and  desires,  and  made  the  occasion 
of  increasing  our  sin  and  enhancing  our  condemnation,  can  never  be  the  means  of  our  salvation 
or  deliverance  from  that  very  penalty  which  itself  pronounces  on  all  transgressors. 

The  present  chapter  exhibits  the  antithesis  of  all  this.  It  is  a  commentary  upon  vii.  6,  or  at 
least  an  enlargement  and  illustration  of  the  sentiment  there  exhibited.  As  verse  6  there  is  the 
antithesis  of  Terse  5  ;  so  here  viii.  1— 11  is  the  antithesis  of  vii.  7—25. 
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(1)  *  A^a  vuv,  now  then,  i.  e.,  now  agreeably  to  this,  or  in  accordance 
with 'what  has  been  sa'd.  "Aga  is  usually  illative,  but  not  always. 
It  is  so  here,  at  least  in  part.  But  it  does  not  stand  connected 
with  the  next  preceding  sentence.  The  reader  must  go  back  be- 
yond the  illustration  in  vii.  7 — 25,  to  vii.  6,  and  vii.  4,  in  order  to 
find  the  connection  of  the  &gn  vvv  here.  The  course  of  the  sentiment 
is  thus :  *  Since  ye  have  been  absolved  from  your  legal  state,  t.  <?., 
since  ye  have  quit  your  hope  of  being  sanctified  and  saved  by  the 
law,  and  have  become  united  to  Christ  in  order  that  you  may  bring 
forth  fruit  unto  God  and  serve  him  in  newness  of  spirit,  there  is  no 
condemnation  to  you  in  your  present  state.'  This  of  course  implies 
that  there  would  have  been  condemnation  to  them,  had  they  re- 
mained under  the  law. 

Ovdh  ....  xardxptjuLa  here  means,  of  course,  no  condemnation 
which  is  to  be  carried  into  execution,  no  penalty  actually  to  be  in- 
flicted. The  gospel  condemns  all  sin  either  in  believers  or  others, 
with  even  more  strictness  than  the  law  (see  Matt,  v.)  ;  but  under  it 
a  way  of  pardon  is  provided,  by  which  the  condemned  may  obtain 
remission  of  the  penalty  that  they  have  incurred. 

The  reason  why  the  apostle  here  mentions  the  subject  of  condem- 
nation is,  because  he  had  just  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  it, 
by  the  exclamation:  Tig  /xe  gtxrera/  ix  rov  tuparog  roD  ^avdrou  rovrov;  Be- 
sides, sin  and  condemnation  are  inseparably  connected;  and  hence  it 
is,  that  in  verse  2  the  apostle  speaks  of  "  deliverance  from  sin  and 
death"  by  the  power  and  grace  of  the  gospel.  The  subject  of  death 
or  condemnation  is,  however,  merely  secondary  here;  for  chaps, 
i. — v.  fully  treat  of  this.  It  is  sanctijication,  and  not  justification 
which,  as  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  is  the  main  subject  of  dis- 
cussion here.     This  is  made  quite  plain  by  verse  3,  seq. 

ToTg  h  Xgrtrp  '  i?j<yoD,  u  e.9  to  those  who  are  truly  and  spiritually 
united  to  Christ;  comp.  2  Cor.  v.  17.  Rom.  xvi.  7 — 11.  Phil.  i.  1. 
1  Cor.  i.  2.  Erasmus  rightly  :  Qui  in  Christo  insiti  sunt.  The 
ground  of  this  idiom,  is  the  spiritual  union  which  exists  between 
the  Head  of  the  church  and  its  members;  comp.  Eph.  v.  30. 1  Cor. 
vi.  15.  xii.  27.  Eph.  iv.  15,  16.  John  xvii.  11,  21,  23,  xiv.  20. 
1  John  iv.  13.  iii.  24. 

Mj?  xoltoc  ....  vveupa  is  marked  by  Knapp  as  spurious,  and  is 
omitted  by  Mill,  Semler,  Bengel,  Griesbach,  Vater,  Lachmann,  and 
Riickert.  Many  critics  regard  it  as  being  spurious.  It  is  omitted 
in  manuscripts  C.,  D.,  F.,  G.;  also  in  many  versions  and  fathers* 
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Only  the  last  clause,  however,  u  e,  &X\a  xarb  rvevpa,  is  omitted  in 
manuscripts  A.,  B«;  also  in  the  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Armenian  ver- 
sions; likewise  in  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  many  of  the  fathers  It 
is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  importance  whether  the  words  are  received 
or  rejected,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  so  far  as  the  sense  of  the  whole 
passage  is  concerned.  Besides,  the  very  same  words  occur  again  in 
verse  4;  which  is  the  reason  why  many  critics  have  supposed  that 
they  are  not  genuine  here.  But  this  argument  cannot  be  of  much 
weight ;  or  if  it  is,  then  we  may  as  well  prove  the  spuriousness  of 
verse  4  by  assuming  that  it  is  a  mere  repetition  of  this,  as  the  spuri- 
ousness of  this  by  assuming  it  to  be  a  repetition  of  verse  4.  On  the 
whole  it  is  quite  clear,  that  there  exists,  in  the  connection  of  the  dis- 
course here,  no  imperious  reason  for  rejecting  the  clause  in  question. 
Only  the  external  evidence  makes  the  genuineness  of  it  doubtful. 

If  the  clause  be  retained,  the  sense  of  it  is :  '  Who  do  not  live  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  but  walk  in  such 
a  manner  as  accords  with  the  desires  which  the  spirit  imparts.'  The 
whole  clause  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  epexegesis,  added  in  order  to 
characterize  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus. 

(2)  'O  vofiog  rov  irvtlfjMTog  x.  r.  X.  The  word  vopog  here  will  be  best 
understood  by  referring  back  to  vii.  21,  23,  25,  where,  in  v6jno¥t  in^ov 
v6/io¥,  and  riptp  apagriag,  the  word  means  dictate  (as  we  say),  domination 
jussum,  prceceptum.  As  v6/u.oi  a/ia^rsag  means  dictate  of  sin,  so  vlpog  IImu- 
fjuLTtg  (the  opposite  of  vopog  afiagriag)  must  menu  dictate  of  the  Spirit, 
i.  e.,  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  which  direct  or  control  our  inclination. 

Ilttvf&arog  rfjg  fyrjg  h  Xf/tfrf)  'Ijjerov,  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,  i.  e.}  of  the  Spirit  which  imparts  true,  quickening,  Christian 
influence  or  a  Christian  disposition ;  comp.  as  to  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  verses  9,  11  below;  also  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  12,  xii.  4,  7,  11,  13. 
That  something  different  from  the  natural  powers  or  the  natural 
conscience  of  men  is  meant,  seems  to  be  quite  plain,  from  comparing 
the  antithesis  here  with  what  is  asserted  of  the  natural  conscience  in 
vii.  15 — 25.  In  this  latter  passage,  we  see  how  inefficacious  natural 
conscience  is  to  control  the  passions  and  to  free  the  sinner  from  the 
condemning  sentence  of  God's  holy  law.  I  take  £«Sfc  to  be  abstract 
for  concrete,  i.  e.,  a  noun  designating  quality  and  holding  the  place  of 
an  adjective ;  the  meaning  of  which  is  life-giving,  quickening.  *ki 
Xperfj  'ln<tov  means  the  same  as  in  verse  1.  The  sentiment  then  is 
this ;  i  The  dictate  of  or  the  inclination  imparted  by  the  Spirit,  who 
quickens  those  that  once  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  gives 
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them  the  predominant  inclination  to  live  in  Christ.*  To  construe 
vopoi  here  as  meaning  rule,  precept,  viz.,  of  the  gospel,  as  many  have 
done,  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  antithesis  to  v6ju,og  a/uagria;,  which  is 
evidently  intended.  Much  controversy  has  been  excited  by  this 
verse,  viz.,  whether  law  means  rule,  prescription,  inclination,  or  the 
new  spiritual  economy.  To  me  it  seems  so  plain,  that  r6fsu>s  rov 
rvevfiarug  is  here  used  in  opposition  to  the  srtgo¥  v6/uov  iv  ro%  piXta  in 
vii.  23  above,  that  I  do  not  see  any  occasion  for  controversy.  The 
law  of  the  new  man  which  results  from  the  influences  of  the  Spirit 
who  imparts  life  in  Christ  Jesus  or  true  Christian  life,  is  a  plain  and 
obvious  sense,  and  one  which  accords  with  Christian  experience. 

This  influence  of  the  Spirit,  Paul  goes  on  to  say,  frees  them  from 
the  law  of  sin  arid  [from]  death.  Here  (as  this  is  the  antithesis  of 
the  former  clause  of  the  verse),  the  law  of  sin  means  the  dictate 
[jussum  or  impetus]  of  sin,  which  leads  to  death  or  condemnation. 
To  suppose  a-T/5  to  be  repeated  or  implied  before  roC  ^avdrov,  seems  to 
be  the  most  correct  method  of  explaining  the  phrases.  The  law,  1. 1., 
dictate  of  death  would  hardly  make  a  tolerable  sense  here.  Yet,  if 
any  one  prefers,  he  may  construe  it  thus  :  '  The  law,  viz.,  impetus, 
which  leads  to  sin  and  condemnation.'  The  apostle  does  not  mean 
to  say,  that  Christians  who  are  under  the  influences  of '  the  Spirit  of" 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,'  are  perfectly  sinless;  but  they  are  freed  from 
the  predominating  power  of  sinful  inclinations,  such  as  is  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  verses  7 — 23,  and  such  as  subjects  them  to 
the  penalty  of  the  divine  law.  More  than  this  need  not  be  attached 
to  his  words;  and  more  than  this  cannot  properly  be  attached  to 
them,  when  the  antithesis  in  the  preceding  chapter  is  taken  into  the 
account,  or  when  facts'  themselves  are  regarded. 
•■  (3)  Ti  y<x£  advtarov  rou  v6fiovt  for  that  which  the  law  could  not  effect, 
or  tliat  whichwas  impossible  for  the  law,  viz.,  that  which  the  law  of 
works  could  not  effect  or  accomplish.  What  that  is,  is  designated  by 
the  sequel,  viz.,  the  subjugation  of  sin  or  the -sinful  affections  and 
lusts  of  men,  the  slaying  of  the  carnal  man.  This,  as  the  preceding 
chapter  abundantly  shows,  could  not  be  effected  by  the  law ;  which 
served  rather  to  irritate  and  rouse  up  the  carnal  man  than  to  subju- 
gate and  destroy  him.  rag  is  prefixed  to  a  clause  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  illustration  or  confirmation. 

'Ev  f  ti&ifii  6ta  rrn  <fagx6g,  because  it  teas  weak  through  the  flesh, 
x  e.,  because,  through  the  strength  of  our  carnal  inclinations  and 
desires,  it  was  unable  to  regulate  our  lives  so  that' we  should  bej:er 
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feet  or  entirely  free  from  sin ;  comp.  vii.  14 — 25.     2a'g§  here,  as  often 
elsewhere,  designates  carnal  appetites  or  inclinations. 

What  the  law  of  works  could  not  effect,  i  Qtbg  ....  a/*a£r/a;,  God 
sending  his  own  Son  in  tJie  likeness  of  our  sinful  fleshy  i.  «.,  God, 
sending  his  Son,  clothed  with  a  body  like  that  of  corrupt  and  sinful 
men  or  having  a  nature  like  to  theirs  [did  accomplish].  That  some 
verb  is  here  implied,  the  nature  of  the  sentence  seems  necessarily  to 
indicate.  'E*-o/Vc,  therefore,  or  some  verb  of  an  equivalent  meaning, 
should  be  supplied.  Another  method  of  solving  the  difficulty  here 
is  to  translate  thus:  '  As  to  the  impossibility  of  the  law,  &c.'  But 
the  idea  in  this  case  seems  to  be  left  in  an  imperfect  state.  The 
simple  meaning  is  :  '  What  the  law  could  not  accomplish,  God  by  the 
mission  of  his  Son  did  accomplish.'  As  to  o^o/w/xar/  (ragxbg  apagriae, 
comp.  John  i.  14.  Rom.  i.  3.  Heb.  ii.  14,  17.  iv.  15.  Phil.  ii.  7. 
Gal.  iv.  4.  1  John  iv.  2,  3.  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  The  phrase  b  oftoi6- 
futrt  does  not  mean,  as  the  Docetse  construed  it,  merely  an  apparent 
likeness  of  human  nature  and  not  a  real  one;  for  in  Heb.  ii.  17, 
Christ  is  said  ofiom^vat  xara  <rdvra,  in  respect  to  his  brethren,  i.  e.} 
men.  That  Jesus  possessed  a  nature  really  and  truly  like  our  own, 
is  established  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  passages  above  quoted,  and 
others  of  the  like  tenor.  Equally  certain  is  it,  that  although  he  took 
on  him  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  yet  he  did  not  on  that  account 
become  a  sinner ;  see  Heb.  iv.  15.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Heb.  vii.  26.  The 
amount  therefore  of  the  expression  before  us,  is,  that  Christ  partici- 
pated in  our  common  nature.  He  took  on  him  such  a  physical 
nature  as  sinful  men  possess;  and  with  this  also  he  assumed  those 
powers,  faculties,  and  susceptibilities,  which  belong  to  human  nature 
as  consisting  of  soul  and  body.  In  other  words,  all  the  pura  naturalia 
necessary  to  constitute  a  real  and  proper  man,  belonging  to  him. 
Accordingly  the  apostle  represents  him  as  haying  the  sympathies  of 
our  nature,  and  as  feeling  the  power  of  temptation  in  like  manner 
with  us,  although  without  sin ;  Heb.  iv.  15.  It  is  not  susceptibility 
of  being  excited  by  sinful  objects,  then,  which  makes  men  sinners, 
but  it  is  the  yielding  to  this  excitement.     This  Jesus  did  not. 

Kai  *%(l  afiagria^  t.  e.$  xal  fl*£otfp og£  nttf  apagriae,  and  by  an  offering 
for  sin.  'A/tapta  itself,  in  Hebrew-Greek,  often  corresponds  to 
JlKtsn  sin-offering.  The  phrase  nitf  a/ia^rsag  may  be  taken  here  as 
elliptical.  The  full  form  would  be  (as  above)  Kptfyogf  *itf  etfiagrfag, 
by  an  offering  for  sin ;  but  the  elliptical  phrase,  <xtq)  a/*«f  r/a$,  is  fre- 
quently used  instead  of  the  entire  one ;  comp.  Heb.  x*  1%  'with  x,  8, 
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6.  Lev.  iv.  3.  Num.  viii.  8.  Ps.  xxxix.  6  (Sept.)  There  can  be 
no  serious  difficulty  in  regard  to  such  an  ellipsis.  Moreover,  that 
afiagria  alone  is  sometimes  used  for  sin-offering  (nN?D),  seems  to  be 
altogether  probable  from  2  Cor.  v.  21,  afiapriav  l*zoiq<st\  also  from 
Heb.  ix.  28,  %»gfc  upatriag.  In  this  way  crtgi  apagrfas  would  be  con- 
strued as  designating  the  way  or  means  by  which  Christ  condemned 
or  destroyed  sin,  viz.,  by  giving  himself  an  offering  for  sin,  and  so 
procuring  sanctifying  grace  for  sinners. 

But  although  I  adopted  this  interpretation  in  the  former  edition 
of  this  work,  there  seems  to  be  some  ground  of  difficulty  in  respect 
to  the  sense  of  *i(t.     This  preposition  has,  indeed,  quite  a  generic 
meaning,  and  is  capable  of  designating  a  considerable  number  of 
specific  relations.     The  general  notion  of  it,  when  used  before  the 
Genitive,  as  here,  is  to  express  the  relation  toward  an  object  (which 
the  Genitive  of  the  noun  designates)  of  some  action  or  active  energy, 
which  is  designated  by  a  verb  standing  in  connection  with  it.     It 
may  mean,  therefore,  in  respect  to,  on  account  of,  for  t/ie  sake  of  for, 
concerning,  respecting,  because  of,  from  or  out  of,  and  (in  a  local 
sense)  around,  about,  near  by.     In  significations  so  multiform  and 
generic  as  these,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  latitude  in  which  mtf 
is  used  must  be  very  great.     But  we  will  confine  our  inquiries  to  its 
usage  in  connection  with  expiations,  sacrifices,  &c,   in  the  New 
Testament;  which  obviously  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present  case. 
Mark  i.  44,  l  Offer  what  is  commanded,  <xi$\  rou  xo&agufftov,9  u  e.,  for 
the  sake  of  accomplishing  or  effecting  the  requisite  legal  purifica- 
tion ;  so  also  in  Luke  v.  14.     In  Luke  ii.  27,  the  parents  of  Jesus 
are  represented  as  going  into  the  temple  i  to  do  as  the  law  required, 
i.  e.,  to  present  oblation,  vstf  avrov,  in  his  behalf,  on  hie  account,  for 
him.9     So  in  Heb.  v.  3,  i  offerings  tc^  roD  XaoD,  fi/r  the  people,  i.  e.,  in 
their  behalf.'     But  when  apagrta  tollows  ncttf,  there  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  different  shade  of  sense.     Thus  in  Heb.  x.  18  *r£o<rp©*a 
irso)  ajjMfrtae,  Heb.  X.  26  £W/a  icttf  ajtiagriuv,  Heb.  X.  6,  8  «£/  a/ia^riag 
(elliptically  for  *x%o(tp*£k  vitf  apagrtae,  comp.  v.  18),  1  Peter  iii.  18 
■rn^i  afLafriag  ewo&t,  1  John  ii.  2.  iv.  10  iXaff/ibg  Kitf  ruv  a/iacnw,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  sacrifice  was  occasioned  by  sin,  and 
that  it  is  offered  in  relation  to  sin,  i.  e.,  in  order  to  make  atone- 
ment for  it.     The  idea  that  sin  occasioned  the  sacrifice,  or  the 
suffering  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  iii.  18),  or  the  propitiatory  act  (iXatpSs), 
lies  plainly  upon  the  surface  of  the  phraseology.     For  sin,  t.  e.,  on 
account  of  sin,  because  of  sin,  we  must  in  such  cases  translate  rttf 
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d/togr/at;  and  it  is  quite  plain,  that  the  design  of  a  writer  who  uses 
such  an  expression,  is  to  show  that  the  effects  or  evil  consequences  of 
sin  are  to  be  removed  by  sacrifice  or  suffering  or  a  propitiatory  act  on 
account  of  it. 

The  way  is  now  open  to  construe  **$)  a^a^riag  in  the  verse  before 
us.  I  would  connect  it  mentally  with  ir'sp^ac  rh*  iavrou  riov,  and  make 
two  affirmations  of  the  apostle,  viz.,  (a)  God  sent  his  Son  in  the  like- 
ness of  men,  i.  e.,  with  the  nature  of  those  whom  he  was  to  redeem. 
(6)  God  sent  him  xai  *t$\  apy-oricii,  also  on  account  of  sin,  t.  e.y  to 
make  atonement  for  it,  to  prevent  its  evil  effects.  If  one  should  ask, 
'  why  the  prepositions  are  changed  and  with  them  the  mode  of  con- 
struction, i v  being  first  employed  and  then  xiy ;'  the  simple  and  satis- 
factory answer  is,  that  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  required  it,  and 
such  changes  in  construction  are  frequent  in  the  writings  of  Paul. 
The  reason  why  the  apostle  employs  m^l  a/tia^riai  here,  rather  than 
some  other  equivalent  expression,  seems  plainly  to  be  of  a  paronoma- 
siac  nature,  t.  e.y  because  he  had  just  said,  opoiuparj  mgxhg  afiatrtag. 
And  for  a  like  reason,  and  in  reference  to  the  two  last  words  of  this 
clause,  he  says  immediately  afterwards,  xar'txyv*  rw  apagriav  ey  rj\ 
tfagx/,  i.  e.y  the  sin  already  mentioned  (the  article  before  afiaoriav  is 
used  here,  but  not  before),  and  the  sin  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
flesh,  i.  i.,  in  our  carnal  passions  and  appetites,  rp  tagxi  (with  the 
article)  being  here  employed.  The  whole  phraseology  is  paranoma- 
siac  in  a  peculiar  degree. 

KarexoM  ....  iragxi,  condemned  sin  in  tlie  flesh,  i.  e.9  (as  many 
explain)  condemned  the  sin  which  fleshly  appetites  occasion,  con- 
demned our  carnal  appetites  and  desires.  The  word  xarsx^vs  has 
occasioned  much  difficulty  among  critics.  The  reason  why  it  is  em- 
ployed here,  seems  to  be,  that  the  writer  had  just  used  xardxypa  in 
verse  1.  The  antithesis  stands  thus :  *  There  is  now  no  xardxgt/La 
for  Christians;  but  there  is  a  xardx^a  of  their  carnal  appetites  and 
desires;'  i.  <?.,  Christians  are  indeed  delivered  from  the  penalty  of 
death,  but  their  sinful  lusts  are  condemned  to  death  or  slain,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  provision  made  by  Jesus  Christ  for  their  deliverance. 
This  antithesis  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  most  commenta- 
tors; and  thus  much  perplexity  has  attended  the  exegesis  of  xarexgnt, 
In  such  a  paronomasiac  use  of  words,  we  are  not  to  feel  obliged  to 
remain  by  the  mere  literal  and  usual  meaning,  but  to  give  the  lati- 
tude which  the  nature  of  the  connection  requires.  The  meaning  of 
the  apostle  evidently  is,  that  instead  of  being  condemned  themselves, 
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Christians  experience,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  the  condemnation 
of  the  sin  within  them  which  works  their  ruin.  The  very  same  idea 
is  substantially  taught  here,  which  is  insisted  on  at  large  in  chap.  vi. 
2 — 11,  where  the  old  man  is  represented  as  crucified,  mortified,  &c. 
The  difference  of  language  is  merely  accidental,  being  occasioned  by 
paronomasia;  the  expected  consequence  of  xarsx^m  apagrfav  here  is 
plainly  that  Christians  should  yield  obedience  to  the  divine  precepts; 
ha  rb  dixaiufia  x.  r.  X.,  verse  4.  And  so  according  to  chap.  vi.  1 1  seq., 
he  whose  old  man  is  crucified  lives  henceforth  to  God.  Such  of 
course  is  the  consequence  of  the  carnal  affections  being  put  to  death, 
or  (to  use  the  language  of  our  text)  condemned,  i,  e.,  to  death,)  xar- 
ex^ivs  not  ixf/ve).  All  this  is  effected  by  the  mission  of  Christ,  who 
came  to  save  his  people  from  the  power  as  well  as  from  the  penalty 
of  sin. 

The  words  sv  tagxi  here  may  be  joined  with  auugriav,  and  so  indi- 
cate what  Paul  has  so  often  declared  in  the  preceding  context,  viz., 
that  sin  is  occasioned  by  fleshly  appetites  and  desires,  or  that  the  car- 
nal man  is  a  sinful  one ;  and  so  the  majority  of  expositors  understand 
it.  In  such  a  case  r  j)  y  ev  <sa%xi  would  be  the  usual  and  full  mode  of 
expression ;  but  the  article  is  often  omitted  without  any  change  of 
the  sense ;  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  92.  b.  But  h  aa^xi  may  be  joined 
in  sense  with  xarixgm,  and  so  indicate  the  manner  or  means  in  or  by 
which  Christ  condemned  sin  or  put  to  death  the  sinful  principle,  viz. 
that  he  did  so  by  assuming  our  fleshly  nature  \sv  o/xo/u^ar/  cn^xh 
apapriag).  Eeiche  and  others  prefer  this  construction  as  the  more 
apposite  and  congruous.  Either  sense  is  good,  and  allowed  by  the 
idiom  of  the  apostle. 

The  course  of  thought,  which  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  words,  may  be  made  plain  to  the  reader  by  a  somewhat 
different  position  of  some  parts  of  the^sentence.  E.  g.9  i  God  sent  his 
own  Son,  in  the  likeness  of  men  and  on  account  of  their  sins,  and 
destroyed  the  power  of  sin  in  their  carnal  nature,  (which  the  law 
could  not  possibly  effect  because  it  was  bereaved  of  its  energy  through 
the  strength  of  the  carnal  affections),  in  order  that  the  precepts  of 
the  law  which  demands  holiness  of  life,  might  be  obeyed  by  those  who 
walk  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  spirit.'  In  this  way  the  whole 
is  freed  from  embarrassment. 

(4)  Ti  dtxa/ujcia  mu  vo/iov,  the  precept  of  the  law.  So  in  the  Septu- 
agint  8/xa/w^a  is  used  to  translate  pn,  &?^?,  and  »TPjt?#  nXqgwtjj  iv 
r,l&ft,  might  be  accomplished  or  done  by  us;  viz.,  that  we  might  be 
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obedient  to  divine  precepts  requiring  holiness  of  life,  and  no  longer 
devoted  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  who  are  influenced  and  guided  by 
the  Spirit. 

Here  then  we  have  a  view  of  the  end  which  is  accomplished  by 
the  death  of  Christ ;  not  only  the  end,  but  one  great  end,  viz.,  the 
sanctification  of  believers.  This  is  one  of  the  passages,  which  shows 
the  whole  drift  of  the  discourse  in  chap.  vii.  and  viii.  1 — 11.  *£v  tifiT* 
may  be  rendered  by  us  or  in  us.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  desig- 
nate the  internal  spiritual  influence  of  the  death  of  Christ  upon  be- 
lievers, inasmuch  as  it  causes  a  conformity  of  spirit  or  heart  to  him ; 
and  this  is  the  most  probable  meaning. 

Some  understand  this  verse  as  having  respect  to  an  imputed  and 
vicarious  fulfilling  of  the  law,  or  the  imputation  of  Christ's  obedience 
to  believers.  But  the  context  shows  plainly,  that  their  actual  sanc- 
tification is  here  the  subject  of  discussion ;  it  is  the  mortification  or 
death  of  sin  in  them,  which  he  is  treating  of. 

(5)  Oi  y*t  ....  ppvovtn,  for  they  who  are  in  a  carnal  state,  have 
regard  to  carnal  things.  Tag  illustrantis.  Kara  tfdgxa  is  here  used, 
because  the  same  phrase  stands  in  the  preceding  verse.  E7vat  xara 
eagxa,  to  be  according  to  the  fleshy  does  not  differ  in  sense  from  thai 
*agx/xo/,  or  from  i v  rngx)  thai,  when  taken  in  the  figurative  sense.  The 
meaning  plainly  is,  '  to  act  in  accordance  with  carnal  desires  and 
affections.' 

O/  St  .  .  .  wtvpartg,  but  tliey  who  are  in  a  spiritual  state,  have 
regard  to  spiritual  things.  Comp.  verses  2  and  9 — 11.  O/  xara 
T¥tu{j,u,  being  the  antithesis  of  o)  xara  edgxa,  is  easily  understood. 

(6)  Ti  ya%  .  .  .  Savaroe,  for  the  carnal  mind  is  death.  Tclg  illus- 
trantis again,  where  we  might  naturally  expect  du  However,  I  take 
verse  6  to  be  co-ordinate  with  verse  5,  and  the  yd%  here  to  indicate 
an  illustration  of  what  is  said  in  verse  4.  So  Ruckert.  The  con- 
nection seems  to  be  thus :  i  The  precepts  of  the  law  are  obeyed  by 
those  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit ;  but  carnal 
men  will  not  give  heed  to  spiritual  things,  and  their  pursuits  lead  to 
death ;  while  the  spiritual  mind,  i.  e.,  a  mind  conformed  to  the  dic- 
tate? of  the  Spirit,  stands  connected  with  life  and  peace;  or  life  and 
peace,  i.  e.,  eternal  happiness,  are  the  consequence  or  fruits  of  it.9 
This  is  not  direct  confirmation  of  what  is  asserted  in  verse  4,  but  ifl 
an  illustration  of  the  condition  there  described,  by  showing  its  con- 
nections and  results,  and  also  those  of  the  opposite  condition. 
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<J>go'i^a  faggot  means  a  mind  or  will  conformed  to  carnal  passions 
and  appetites. 

(7)  Next  follows  the  ground  or  reason  why  this  is  and  will  be  so. 
A/or/  .  .  .  £/';  @iov,  because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  toward  God,  i.  e., 
is  inimical  to  God,  or  (in  plain  terms)  hates  him,  dislikes  his  pre- 
cepts, his  character,  and  his  ways.  So  the  sequel,  rip  yty  x.  r.  A. 
The  abstract  noun  IxH**  *8  nere  U8e(^  ^or  tne  adjective  iyj%(k  (with 
accent  on  the  ultimate),  inimical,  unfriendly.  The  proof  that  the 
sentiment  just  uttered  is  correct,  follows  in  the  next  clause. 

Tp  yk%  .  .  .  dvvarai,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  Hie  law  of  God,  nor 
indeed  can  be ;  i.  e.,  it  does  not  obey  the  precepts  of  God's  law,  nor 
can  it  obey  them.  The  very  nature  of  a  carnal  mind  consists  in 
gratifying  carnal  and  sinful  desires,  viz.,  those  desires  which  the  law 
of  God  prohibits.  Of  course  this  mind  or  disposition,  m  far  as  it 
prevails,  leads  to  the  very  opposite  of  subjection  to  God's  law,  t.  *., 
leads  to  disobedience.  From  its  very  nature  this  cannot  be  other- 
wise ;  for  when  it  is  otherwise,  the  mind  is  no  longer  carnal. 

The  first  yug  here,  in  rfj  yag  v6pyf  is  ydg  illustrantis  vel  confir- 
mantis,  i.  e.,  it  stands  before  a  clause  designed  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm the  preceding  declaration.  If  the  carnal  mind  does  not  subject 
itself  to  the  law  of  God,  then  it  must  be  enmity  to  him ;  for  his  law 
is  merely  an  expression  of  his  will  and  character.  A  want  of  subjec- 
tion then  to  this  law,  is  a  plain  indication  that  the  carnal  mind  dis- 
likes it,  i.  e.,  hates  it.  But  why  t  The  fact  is  plainly  asserted;  and 
the  fact,  as  plainly,  is  evidence  of  what  had  been  before  asserted. 
But  how  shall  this  fact  be  accounted  for,  viz.,  that  the  carnal  mind 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God  ?  The  apostle  gives  the  ground  of 
it :  ov6$  ykg  dwarou  wr*rd<f<tt60ai  x.  r.  >..  Here  then  is  a  passage  on 
which  the  advocates  of  metaphysical  reasoning  with  respect  to  ability 
in  men  have  speculated,  and  about  which  they  have  disputed  not  a 
little.  What  is  the  cannot?  One  answers:  It  is  a  will  not; 
another,  that  it  is  to  be  literally  understood,  without  any  abatement. 
So  Luther,  de  Servo  Arbitrio ;  and  so  many  others.  That  the  phrase 
stands  in  the  way  of  Felagianism,  and  indeed  of  all  unqualified  asser- 
tions of  ability  in  the  carnal  man ;  at  least,  that  it  may  be  easily  and 
naturally  so  construed ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  see.  After  all,  however, 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  correct  principles  of  interpretation,  than 
to  suppose  that  the  apostle  had  here  any  reference  in  his  own  mind 
to  the  psychological  metaphysics  of  the  present  day.     What  the 
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natural  and  physiological  powers  of  the  sinner  are,  is  not  here  the 
subject  of  discussion.  Thus  much  the  writer  appears  to  say,  and  no 
more,  viz.,  that  the  pfoVjj/xa  ea^xog  is  not  subject  to  God's  law,  and 
cannot  be  subject  to  it.  And  is  not  this  plainly  and  obviously  true  ? 
So  far  as  pgovryta  tagxoc  goes,  it  is  directly  the  opposite  of  subjection 
in  its  very  nature.  "  How,"  says  Augustine  (and  much  to  the 
point),  u  can  snow  be  warmed  ?  For  when  it  is  melted  and  becomes 
warm,  it  is  no  longer  snow."  And  so  it  is  with  the  carnal  mind. 
Just  so  long  as  it  exists,  and  in  just  such  proportion  as  it  exists,  it  is 
and  will  be  enmity  against  God  and  disobey  his  law.  But  whether 
the  sinner  who  cherishes  this  pgovripa  <tagx6s  is  not  actuated  by  other 
principles  also,  and  urged  by  other  motives,  and  possessed  of  ability 
to  turn  from  his  evil  ways — ability  arising  from  other  sources — 
does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  this  expression. 
What  Chrysostom  says,  deserves  very  serious  attention  :  "  He  does 
not  affirm  that  the  bad  man  cannot  become  a  good  one  ;  but  that, 
while  he  continues  to  be  bad,  he  cannot  possibly  obey  God.  When 
converted,  however,  it  is  easy  to  be  good  and  to  obey  God.*  So 
much,  then,  seems  to  be  decided  by  this  passage,  viz.,  that  so  long 
as  this  (pfovuia  tfagxo'c  is  the  predominant  principle  within  him,  so  long 
he  will  continually  disobey  the  law  of  God.  Such  a  disposition  is 
in  itself  utterly  incompatible  with  obedience. 

(8)  0/  ft  •  .  •  .  dvmvrai,  those  then  who  are  in  the  flesh,  cannot 
please  God.  The  particle  ft  creates  some  difficulty  here.  One  use 
of  it  is,  to  introduce  clauses  continuative  of  the  narrative  or  reason- 
ing, which  clauses  may  add  some  new  circumstance,  or  may  resume 
a  declaration  before  made  but  nowstatedin  somewhat  different  terms, 
&c;  comp.  ft  in  Rom.  viii.  28.  Mark  xvi.  8.  Acts  xxiii.  13.  Rom. 
iii.  22.  1  Cor.  x.  11.  xv.  56.  James  ii.  15.  So  here  o/  a.  iv  tsa^xl 
x.  r.  X.  resumes  the  sentiment  contained  in  rb  <pgovr,fia  r?c  tagxbs  sxHa 
x.  r.X.  and  repeats  it  in  another  form.  Moreover,  this  latter  form  has 
special  reference  to  vii.'5, 18. 

But  who  are  those  that  are  iv  tafxi?  They  are  those,  "  who  are 
not  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,"  comp.  verses  9,  13,  14 ;  who  follow 
fleshly  desires  and  appetites.  In  other  words,  all  men  who  are  not 
regenerated  or  sanctified,  who  are  in  a  natural  state,  are  iv  ff«fx/, 
carnal}  and  therefore  are  influenced  and  guided  by  their  carnal  de- 
sires and  affections  ;  comp.  John  iii.  6.  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  Eph.  ii.  1 — 3. 
Col.  ii.  13.  Consequently,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  ©g£  agkeat  ob 
bbvavrai  they  cannot  please  God;  i.  e.9  while  they  live  in  such  a  state, 
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and  are  led  on  by  such  carnal  desires,  they  can  do  nothing  which  is 
pleasing  to  God.  The  ov  bwanrcu  here  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ©£»  dvwvrou  in  the  preceding  verse. 

(9)  The  opposite  character  is  now  brought  into  view,  in  order  to 
render  the  sentiment  more  striking.  'l>s/£  di  .  .  .  .  vpft,  you,  how- 
ever, are  not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the  Spirit,  provided  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwells  in  you.  The  d's  here  is  distinctive.  If  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwells  in  any  one,  he  cannot  be  in  a  carnal  state ;  for  the  Spirit 
dwells  in  and  guides  only  those  who  are  the  sons  of  God  (verse  14), 
and  therefore  his  friends,  verse  17.  Such  cannot  be  at  enmity  with 
God. 

The  wtvpa  0£oD  which  is  here  mentioned,  is  the  same  as  that  to 
which  the  writer  has  all  along  referred.  In  the  next  verse  it  is 
called  vnupa  Xgitrou.  As  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  Christians, 
comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17.  vL  19.  2  Cor.  vi.  16 ;  and  with  these  texts 
comp.  John  xvii.  23.  xiv.  23 — 36. 

Uvsvfia  Xptrov  is  the  Spirit  which  Christ  imparts,  or  the  Spirit 
which  makes  us  like  to  Christ.  Either  sense  is  good  here.  The 
first  is  perhaps  the  more  probable  meaning ;  at  least  a  comparison 
with  John  xiv.  15 — 18,  26.  xv.  26,  would  seem  to  render  it  so.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  this  short  paragraph  (verses  9—11),  vrvtujua 
Xp/otoD,  Xptrog,  andro^rvsD/^a  roveyt/gavroc  *Ir)ffovv  (i.e.,  TveD^aa  &eov  Ilargo'c), 
should  be  exchanged  for  each  other,  and  plainly  stand  for  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Is  not  this  evidence,  that  the  apostle  saw  and  felt 
no  inconsistency  in  speaking  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  God  or 
of  Christ,  as  in  some  respects  distinct,  and  yet  in  others  as  constitu- 
ting a  unity  of  nature  ?  There  seems  to  me  to  be  an  entire  simpli- 
city in  the  mode  in  which  Paul  has  treated  this  subject ;  a  subject 
which  has  unhappily  been  made  so  complex  and  intricate,  by  the 
subtilties  of  the  schools.  The  simple  facts,  that  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  are  divine,  are  one  in  nature  with  God,  and  yet  in  some  re- 
spect distinct  from  the  Father,  seem  to  be  the  basis  of  the  apostle's 
language  here  and  elsewhere  ;  while  all  speculation  on  the  subject, 
all  attempts  to  make  out  nice  distinctions  or  metaphysical  definitions, 
are  entirely  neglected.  Whenever  the  time  shall  come,  that  Chris- 
tians are  content  with  simple  facts  relative  to  this  great  subject,  much 
that  has  prov.ed  to  be  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  religion,  ivill  be 
done  away. 

Ovx  ly(ii9  possesseth  not ;  i.  e.,  if  the  Spirit  of  Christ  does  not 
habitually  dwell  in  and  influence  any  one. —  Ovx  lonv  auroD,  he  is  not 
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Aw,  L  e~>  he  is  no  Christian,  he  is  not  a  true  disciple  or  follower  of 
Christ.  The  di  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause  seems  to  be  continue 
ative,  and  therefore  may  be  translated  now.  If  any  choose  they  may 
render  it  as  adversative,  but 

(10)  E/  Xgittrbs  \v  tytft,  but  if  Christ  be  in  you,  i.  e.,  if  he  dwell  in  you 
by  his  Spirit,  if  ye  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  if  ye  are  habitually  in- 
fluenced by  him  in  your  lives  and  conversation.  The  3s  here  is 
plainly  adversative. 

Tb  ph  tupa  ....  dixcuotvvt),  the  body  indeed  is  mortified  on  account 
of  sin9  but  the  spirit  lives  on  account  of  righteousness ;  a  passage  about 
which  (including  ver.  11)  critics  have  been  greatly  divided.  There 
are  three  methods  in  which  it  has  been  interpreted ;  each  of  which 
must  be  briefly  noticed. 

(a)  Nfxffr  means  spiritually  dead  (as  often  elsewhere) ;  and  the 
general  sentiment  will  then  be :  'If  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwell  in  you, 
then,  although  your  bodies  («.  e.,  you)  are  spiritually  dead,  that  is, 
are  still  the  seat  of  divers  carnal  affections  and  lusts  (verse  10),  yet 
you  shall  spiritually  live ;  for  the  Spirit  of  him  who  raised  up  Jesus 
from  the  dead  will  subdue  these  forbidden  affections  and  desires,  and 
gradually  make  you  entirely  conformed  to  his  will,  ver.  11/  To  this 
effect,  Chrysostom,  Erasmus,  Piscator,  Locke,  C.Schmid,  and  others. 

The  objection  made  to  this  exegesis,  is,  that  in  ver.  1 1  the  apostle 
speaks  of  the  quickening  of  those  bodies  which  are  ^vnrd;  mortal, 
frails  dying;  an  epithet  that  seems  to  be  given  to  our  frail,  physical 
body  as  such,  and  not  given  to  it  merely  as  the  corrupt  seat  of  lusts. 
As  it  does  not  appear  that  $vrir6c  of  itself  ever  has  the  same  figura- 
tive sense  which  ¥txg6g  often  has,  i.  e.,  morally  dead  or  corrupt ;  so 
one  might  be  prone  to  conclude,  that  fyomifau  in  this  case  does  not 
indicate  the  spiritual  vivification  which  the  exegesis  already  men- 
tioned assigns  to  it,  but  rather  the  restoration  of  the  body  to  life  at 
the  period  of  the  resurrection.  I  shall  take  farther  notice  of  this 
exegesis  in  the  sequel 

(b)  Another  class  of  interpreters  explain  thus :  *  The  body  is 
dead  in  respect  to  sin,  i.  e.,  sin  has  no  more  power  to  excite  its  evil 
appetites  and  desires.  The  soul  has,  moreover,  the  principle  of 
spiritual  life;  and  he  who  raised  up  Jesus  will  also  give  to  your 
bodies  [viz.,  at  the  resurrection],  a  new  principle  of  spiritual  life  or 
animation.'  So  for  substance,  Origen,  Theodoret,  Clarius,  Grotius, 
Baphel,  Taylor,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  others. 

The  objection  to  this  is,  that  it  renders  it  necessary  to  construe 
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did  before  the  Accusative  as  meaning  in  respect  to,  in  reference  to; 
which  can  hardly  be  admitted.  Moreover  it  destroys  the  antithesis 
in  ver.  10.  It  renders  quite  insipid,  also,  the  antithesis  between  <rupa 
tsxgov  in  ver.  10,  and  Zpvxotfau  r£  Swjra  ew/iara  in  ver.  1 1. 

(c)  Another  method  of  interpreting  the  phrase  in  question  is  this: 
i  The  body  must  die  [physically]  because  of  sin ;  but  the  Spiritual 
part  lives ;  and  even  the  body  itself  will  be  made  to  live  at  the  period 
of  the  resurrection,  t.  e.,  it  will  be  raised  up  and  become  like  Christ's 
own  glorious  body.'  So  Tholuck,  Flatt,  Calvin,  Augustine,  Beza, 
and  others. 

Understood  in  this  way,  the  passage  may  be  regarded  as  designed 
to  foreclose  an  objection  which  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  some 
reader,  who  might  ask :  '  Are  all  the  consequences  of  sin,  then, 
removed  by  the  death  of  Christ  ?  To  this  the  apostle  may  be 
viewed  as  replying  in  the  verse  before  us  :  *  No,  not  absolutely  and 
entirely  all.  Natural  death  still  remains.  But  a  glorious  resurrec- 
tion will  follow  this ;  so  that  in  the  end  all  its  consequences  will  be 
done  away/ 

But  there  are  weighty  objections  against  this  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion. If  vex.gov  is  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  sense,  then  of  course 
the  following  T^h  must  be  understood  literally  also ;  and  what  sense 
would  it  make  to  say,  that  '  the  soul  has  natural  life  because  of  right- 
eousness/ when  all  know  that  the  wicked  are  as  immortal  as  the 
righteous  ?  But  if  vexgSv  means  dead  in  the  sense  of  having  our  car- 
nal passions  mortified,  then  X^h  would  of  course  designate  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  soul  or  spirit. 

The  view  which  I  entertain  of  the  passage  agrees  substantially 
with  the  first  of  the  above  interpretations.  I  understand  <rfy*a  nx$6v 
in  ver.  10,  as  not  indicating  [physical]  death ;  nor  yet  as  meaning 
death  in  the  sense  of  being  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  i.  e.,  destitute 
of  spiritual  life,  or  in  a  state  of  death  or  condemnation.  I  take  it  to 
be  used  in  the  same  sense  as  ^dvarot  in  vi.  4,  5 ;  as  expressing  an  idea 
exactly  kindred  with  aunaravgwihi  and  xarag'/Tj&jj  rb  <rufta  rjjt  afiagriat, 
in  vi.  ti;  the  same  with  awodavwin  vi.  7 ;  a<freddvo/j,sv  in  vi.  8;  and  rexfouf 
in  vi.  11.  That  the  writer  did  connect  viiL  10,  11,  in  his  own  mind 
with  vi.  4 — 13,  appears  quite  plain  from  his  diction  and  general 
course  of  thought.  In  vi.  12  he  calls  the  body  bwjr«V,  just  as  in  viii. 
11 ;  and  in  the  former  passage  he  evidently  means  to  designate  by 
it  a  corporeal,  material,  perishable  body ;  which  is  also  the  sense, 
for  substance,  in  viii.  11. 
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But  all  the  words  above  mentioned,  in  chap,  vi.,  serve  merely  to 
characterize  what  we  call  the  mortification  [the  putting  to  death]  of 
the  body,  u  e.,  the  subduing  and  mortifying  our  carnal  desires  and 
affections,  which  are  cherished  by  or  originate  from  the  body.  I 
understand  wxgov  in  viii.  10  (as  I  do  nxoobs  in  vi.  11),  to  designate 
this  state  or  condition,  viz.,  a  state  in  which  the  old  man  is  crucified, 
in  which  the  carnal  desires  of  the  body  are  mortified  and  subdued. 
This  exegesis  has,  at  least,  plain  analogy  on  its  side. 

Interpreted  in  this  way  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  passage  would 
run  thus :  i  If  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwells  in  any  one,  his  body  is 
indeed  dead  on  account  of  sin,  u  «.,  the  old  man  is  crucified,  or  he 
undergoes  mortification  as  to  his  bodily  and  sinful  appetites ;  but  his 
spirit  is  rendered  happy  on  account  of  righteousness,  i.  e.,  because  of 
conformity  to  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel.  Yea,  if  the  Spirit  of 
him  who  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwells  in  any  man,  that 
same  Spirit  will  quicken,  i.  #.,  impart  life  to,  his  mortal  body ;'  in 
other  words,  he  will  not  suffer  it  to  remain  a  mere  cupa  vsxgov,  but 
make  it  an  instrument  of  righteousness  (vi.  12, 13,  19),  and  give  it 
a  power  of  being  subservient  to  the  glory  of  God. 

By  degrees  the  Christian  "  brings  under  his  body,"  and  keeps  it 
in  subjection.  At  first  it  is,  as  it  were  crucifying  the  old  man;  but 
in  the  sequel,  the  grace  of  God  makes  conquest  easy  and  even  de- 
lightful. It  is  such  a  quickening  of  our  bodies,  a  converting  of  them 
into  "  instruments  of  righteousness,"  to  which  the  apostle  seems  to 
me  here  to  refer.  One  circumstance  appears  to  be  conclusive  in 
regard  to  this  exegesis ;  this  is,  that  the  apostle  here  describes  the 
Spirit  which  "  quickens  the  bodies"  of  Christians,  as  being  the  Spirit 
which  dwells  in  them9  hoixouv  h  vpft.  Where  is  the  resurrection  of 
our  physical  bodies,  at  the  last  day,  attributed  to  the  sanctifying 
Spirit  in  believers  I  Very  different  is  the  statement  in  Col.  ii.  12, 
13.  Eph.  i.  19,  20.  ii.  5,  6.  Kom.  vi.  4.  It  is,  then,  the  Spirit  who 
dwells  in  believers  that  is  to  quicken  them  in  the  sense  which  is 
here  meant ;  and  what  can  this  be,  except  the  one  designated  in 
vi  12,13,19? 

The  body  is  often  the  occasion  of  sin  and  sorrow,  it  is  a  outfit* 
Savarov.  It  requires  to  be  mortified,  and  crucified.  But  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  believers,  by  degrees  brings  them  to  yield  their  members 
as  instruments  of  righteousness.  Then  is  the  old  man,  the  body  of 
gin,  dead ;  and  the  body  itself,  like  the  spirit,  is  quickened  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God.     Verse  13  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  present 
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passage  is  to  be  thus  understood ;  for  there,  r&g  rgdl;eic  rod  tuparoQ 
SavaroDrg  appears  plainly  to  convey  the  same  meaning  as  tupa  n%^. 
The  object  of  the  writer,  as  I  apprehend  it,  is  to  show  Christians, 
that  although  mortification  and  self-denial  must  be  practised  in  order 
to  subjugate  carnal  desires,  yet  even  here  they  may  expect  relief  in 
due  time.  Victory  repeated  becomes  easier.  The  enemy  often 
vanquished,  becomes  weaker.  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  in  fine,  brings 
the  believer  at  last  fully  and  freely  to  dedicate  all  that  he  has  and  is 
to  the  service  of  his  Lord  and  Master;  so  that  no  discouragement 
should  be  felt,  because  the  way  is  at  first  rough  and  difficult.  It  is 
a  path  which  conducts  to  life. 

(1 1 )  E/  h\  rb . .  .  .  upfi.  The  Spirit  of  him  who  raised  up  Jesus 
from  the  dead,  is  the  Spirit  of  God  the  Father,  or  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
comp.  ver.  9,  also  Col.  ii.  12, 13.  Eph.  i.  19,  20.  ii.  5,  6.  Rom.  vi.  4. 
As  here  is  a  confirmative  ;  ti  &'e  if  also,  if  moreover.  Zuoirotfatt,  will 
give  life  to,  toill  animate,  t.  €.,  will  make  them  active  instruments. 
A/a  rb  ivoixovv  ....  vfitv,  i.  &,  the  same  Spirit  who  dwells  in  you, 
will  enable  you  to  quicken  the  Svqrbv  owpa  or  tupa  Savdrov,  which  now 
occasions  so  much  pain  and  mortification,  and  to  make  it  a  willing 
instrument  of  righteousness.  But  if  verses  10,  11,  be  construed  of 
literal  death  and  life,  then  all  the  promise  that  is  made  to  Christians 
here  would  be,  that  their  bodies  shall  be  raised  up  at  the  last  day ; 
and  the  inference  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  wicked  will  not  be 
raised  up ;  which  we  know  to  be  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul 
and  other  N.  Test,  writers.  Such  an  exegesis,  then,  although  it  is 
the  most  common,  seems  to  reduce  the  whole  passage  to  comparative 
insignificance,  or  else  makes  it  speak  that  which  is  contradictory  to 
Christian  doctrine. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that  the  last  clause  of  ver.  1 1 , 
viz.,  dta  rb  evoixovv'.  .  .  .  v/ufo  has  been  the  subject  of  much  critical 
conjecture  and  variation  in  its  reading.  The  MSS.  A.,  B.,  C, 
(which  has  avrfi  for  avrov,)  12  Codd.  minusc,  and  many  of  the 
fathers,  exhibit  the  common  reading,  viz.,  bta,  roD  hotxovvrog  avrou  otcu- 
fLarog;  while  6/St  rh  hoixouv  avrfi  <rvsvfia  is  the  reading  of  D.,  E.,  F.,  G., 
the  majority  of  MSS.  minusc,  Syr.,  Erp.,  Sahid.,  Vul.,  Ital.,  Ori- 
gcn,  Ephiph.,  Phot.,  Chrys.,  (usually,)  Method.,  Theod.,  Maxim., 
Theoph.,  CEcum.,  Iren.,  Tertul.,  Hilar.,  Ruf.,  Sedulius.  This  seems 
to  be  best  supported,  and  is  preferred  by  Erasmus,  Stephens,  Mill, 
Bengel,  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Koppe,  and  many  recent  critics.  The 
internal  probability  is  strong  against  the  first  reading  in  the  Genitive; 
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for  did  with  the  Gen.  would  denote  the  agent  by  whom  the  change 
in  the  bodies  of  Christians  is  to  be  made;  whereas  that  agent  has 
been  already  named,  viz.,  6  iytfyas  rbv  XgHtrov.  The  reading  &t&  rb .  .  . 
-srwfyto,  in  the  Accus.,  of  course  obliges  us  to  translate,  because  of 
the  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  you.  In  this  way  the  last  clause  assigns 
a  reason  or  ground  why  he  who  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  will 
quicken  his  true  followers;  it  is  because  he  has  given  them  his 
Spirit;  and  having  done  thus  much  for  them,  he  will  complete  the 
work  which  he  has  begun. 

On  the  whole,  amid  the  almost  endless  diversities  of  explanation 
which  have  been  exhibited  here,  it  seems  to  me  that  very  little 
regard  has  been  paid  to  the  analogy  of  the  course  of  thought  and 
diction  in  chapter  vi.,  which  corresponds  so  nearly  as  to  remove  all 
serious  difficulty.  There  Christians  are  represented  as  dead  to  sin; 
their  old  man  as  crucified;  and  there,  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead  by  the  glorious  power  of  the  Father,  so  are  they  quickened  in 
like  manner,  in  order  that  they  may  live  unto  God.  If  therefore  it 
should  be  said  (as  it  has  been),  that  '  inasmuch  as  the  raising  of 
Christ  from  the  dead  was  an  act  of  physical  power  (so  to  speak),  in 
like  manner  the  raising  up  of  believers  here  must  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light ;  the  obvious  answer  is,  that  Paul  goes  through  an  ex- 
tended comparison  of  the  like  nature  in  chap,  vi.,  where  the  death 
of  Christ  and  his  resurrection  are  all  along  taken  in  the  natural 
and  physiological  sense,  while  the  death  of  believers  and  then.*  resur- 
rection are  taken  throughout  in  a  moral  sense.  What  hinders  us 
then  from  regarding  the  present  passage  in  the  same  light?  Indeed, 
after  all  which  the  apostle  has  said  in  chapter  vi.  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  I  think  there  should  be  strong  and  plain  reasons  given  for 
a  physiological  sense  of  his  words  here,  before  we  can  adopt  it.  It 
is  contrary  to  his  own  analogy,  and  inapposite  to  his  present 
purpose. 

Nor  are  the  objections  of  Reiche  to  the  adoption  of  the  moral 
sense,  of  any  considerable  weight.  He  says,  (1)  That  i  cupar* 
(plural)  cannot  be  employed  in  the  same  figurative  sense  as  <rotf£.' 
But  why  not?  2<&gg  is  not  used  in  the  plural,  merely  because  it  has 
no  plural.  ^Z/tia  in  the  singular  is  clearly  exchanged  with  *ag£  (see 
ver.  13) ;  and  twpara  in  the  plural  as  applied  not  to  one  but  to  all 
believers,  is  altogether  appropriate.  (2)  €  0wjrfc  has  only  a  physiolo- 
gical sense.'  But  although  this  is  usually  true,  it  is  manifestly 
employed  here  as  the  mere  substitute  for  nx$6v  in  ver.  10 ;  and  this 
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latter  word  confessedly  has  very  often  a  figurative  or  moral  sense. 
(3)  '  Zwoto/^c£/  must  have  a  future  meaning;  but  believers  are  already 
quickened  in  a  moral  sense/  The  answer  to  this  is,  they  are  indeed 
alive  as  to  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  mind;  but  the  process  of  sano- 
tification,  until  all  the  bodily  appetites  are  thoroughly  subdued  and 
mortified,  is  usually  a  long  one,  and  the  apostle  might  well  employ 
^ftioro^tfii.  (4)  i  As  God  raised  Christ  physically,  so  the  resurrection 
of  believers  must  be  here  taken  as  physical.'  But  this  has  already 
been  answered  above. 


CHAP.  VIII.  12—17. 


In  the  preceding  verses,  the  apostle  has  consummated  his  argument  to  prove  that  Chris- 
tians, who  are  under  grace,  are  the  only  persons  who  possess  means  adequate  and  ample  of  living 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  and  of  renouncing  sin  and  mortifying  all  their  sinful  desires. 
What  those  under  the  law  oonld  not  do,  God,  sending  his  Son  on  account  of  sin,  and  pouring  out 
his  Spirit,  and  giving  a  filial  and  obedient  temper  of  mind,  has  accomplished.  The  mind  is  thus 
filled  with  desires  of  conformity  to  Christ,  and  even  the  body,  the  seat  of  carnal  appetites  and 
sinful  desires,  will  bo  so  quickened  as  to  become  an  instrument  of  righteousness. 

And  what  now  follows?  Just  that  which  we  should  expect  from  an  apostle  so  zealous  of 
good  works  as  Paul,  and  so  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  redemption,  viz.,  an  animated  exhorta- 
tion to  live  in  a  manner  accordant  with  Christian  obligation,  and  a  view  of  the  consequences 
which  will  ensue  from  the  believer's  being  united  to  Christ. 

(12)  "Ago,  ouv .  .  .  .  £/Jv,  therefore,  brethren,  we  are  not  under  obliga- 
tion to  t/ie  flesh,  to  live  in  a  carnal  manner ;  t.  e.9  since  the  Spirit  is 
given  to  us,  and  we  have  such  privileges,  we  must  not  obey  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh.  The  manner  of  expression  is  what  rhetoricians  call 
X/rorjj;,  i.  <?.,  where  less  is  said  than  is  meant.  The  writer  means  that 
we  are  bound  not  to  obey  the  dictates  of  carnal  appetites  and  desires. 
— Tou .  .  .  Z$»  shows  the  object  of  obligation :  <  We  are  under  no  obli- 
gation— to  live,  &C.'  ToD  with  the  Inf.  has  a  various  and  widely 
extended  usage ;  see  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  138.  8. 

(13)  E/  yaf  ....  &v<ftvf)<ntttvt  for  if  ye  live  in  a  carnal  manner,  ye 
shall  die;  t.  e\,  if  ye  live  carnally,  ye  shall  come  under  the  penalty 
of  the  divine  law,  which  threatens  death  to  the  soul  that  sins.  See 
on  Sctwxrof,  in  chap.  v.  12.  Reiche,  who  all  along  understands  Sdvarog 
as  designating  temporal  death,  concedes  that  here  it  must  have 
a  more  extended  sense.     How  could  he  have  avoided  such  a  conces- 
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sion  ?  For  if  the  death  of  the  body  only  is  threatened,  then  there 
is  no  distinction  between  those  who  live  in  a  carnal  manner,  and  those 
who  do  not,  which  would  deprive  the  apostle's  words  of  all  meaning. 

E<  di  .  .  .  ^jttric,  but  if  through  the  Spirit  ye  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body,  ye  shall  live;  u  «.,  if,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
which  dwelleth  in  you,  ye  crucify  the  old  man  with  his  lusts,  if  you 
suppress  those  deeds  to  which  your  carnal  affections  would  lead,  then 
ye  shall  lire,  L  e.y  enjoy  the  spiritual  blessedness  which  the  gospel 
promises  to  the  obedient. 

The  exchange  of  awpa  for  *<£f  £,  in  the  phrase  r£;  ^d^ttg  rov  e&parog 
is  plain.  D.,  E.,  F.,  G.,  and  many  of  the  fathers  read  mgxog  for 
cu/Marog ;  which  only  shows  that  they  understood  both  in  the  same 
sense  here.  The  efforts  of  Keiche  to  show  that  eupa  means  'body 
as  a  composite  organization,'  and  *%£,  'body  as  an  animated,  active, 
and  excitable  substance,'  are  here  to  no  purpose  :  nor  indeed  is  this 
in  conformity  with  Pauline  usage. 

(14)  The  y*i  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse,  shows  that  what 
follows  is  illustration  or  confirmation  of  the  declaration  just  made. 
The  apostle  has  just  said,  that  those  who  mortify  their  sinful  appe- 
tites and  desires,  shall  live,  u  &,  shall  enjoy  the  happiness  which  the 
gospel  proffers.  What  is  the  proof  of  this  ?  One  convincing  evi- 
dence is,  that  such  persons  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  consequently 
they  must  be  the  children  of  God ;  and  if  so,  he  will  give  them  the 
portion  which  belongs  to  children,  viz.,  the  heavenly  inheritance. 
Such  is  the  course  of  thought  that  follows  in  the  sequel  of  ydg}  and 
such  the  confirmation  of  the  promise  implied  in  fyasriu 

*0<rw  yd$  ....  0ioC,/or  so  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God.  That  a  special  divine  influence  is  here 
implied  in  ayovrai,  would  seem  to  be  plain ;  for  if  nothing  but  the 
simple  means  of  moral  suasion  by  objective  truth  is  employed  in  guid- 
ing the  children  of  God,  how  do  they  differ  from  others  who  enjoy 
the  same  means  I  If  you  say  :  'The  difference  is  that  the  former 
obey  the  suasion,  while  the  latter  resist  it;'  I  answer  :  The  fact  is 
true ;  but  then  it  does  not  reach  the  point  of  difficulty.  How  comes 
the  one  to  obey  the  suasion,  and  the  other  to  resist  it!  What  is  the 
first  occasion  of  this  ?  If  you  say :  *A  corrupt  nature  leads  the  im- 
penitent to  resist ;'  then  I  ask :  Had  not  the  regenerate  the  like  cor- 
rupt nature  before  their  change  ?  What  then  is  the  efficient  cause 
why  one  obeys  and  the  other  disobeys  ?  The  passage  before  us 
ascribes  it  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  That  this  influence 
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is  special,  follows  from  the  fact,  that  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  common 
in  the  same  degree  to  all  men,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  it 
why  all  men  under  the  influence  of  truth  are  not  converted.  Since, 
however,  the  fact  is  that  they  are  not,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  where  they  do  become  converted,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  is 
special. 

T/o/  0«oO,  sons  of  God,  a  term  of  endearment;  comp.  Matt.  v.  9, 45. 
Luke  vi.  35.  xx.  36.  Bom.  viii.  19.  2  Cor.  vi.  18.  Gal.  iii.  26.  iv. 
6,  7,  et  alib.  comp.  Hoseaxi.  1.  Ex.  iv.  22, 23.  See  also  the  remarks 
on  u/oD  avrov  in  Bom.  i.  3,  with  the  Excursus. 

(15)  Ov  yty tig  p6/3ov,  for  ye  have  not  received  a  servile 

spirit,  that  ye  should  again  be  afraid;  i.  e.,  ye  have  not  the  spirit  of 
slaves,  who,  being  in  bondage,  are  fearing  and  trembling  before  the 
dreaded  severity  of  a  master";  in  other  words,  ye  are  not,  through 
fear  of  condemnation  or  death,  all  your  life  time  hoyot  douXtlag,  Heb. 
ii.  15.  Yao  illustrantis  et  confirmantis ;  for  the  object  of  the  writer 
is,  to  show  that  they  are  sons  and  not  slaves. 

Ylvsv/ia  dov\€/ag,  and  vrvivpa  vh&asiag  is  such  a  spirit  as  slavery  is  wont 
to  produce,  t.  e.,  such  a  temper  or  disposition  of  mind  as  is  appropri- 
ate to  it,  and  such  a  spirit  or  temper  of  mind  as  belongs  to  affection- 
ate children. 

'AXka  .  .  .  bnarfy!  but  ye  have  received  a  filial  spirit,  by  which 
ye  cry :  Abba,  Father/  That  is,  instead  of  the  timid  and  cowering 
spirit  of  slaves,  who  tremble  before  their  masters,  we  are  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  children,  so  that  we  may  approach  God  with  affec- 
tion and  confidence.  The  word  'Aj3/3a  is  the  Chaldee  **?«,  sc. 
varyg  !  Augustine  and  Calvin  think  that  the  design  of  using  both 
'a/3/36c  and  ©  crar^  here,  is  to  show  that  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  each 
in  their  own  respective  language,  would  call  on  God  as  a  Father. 
But  the  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  same  idiom  is  exhibited  in 
Mark  xiv.  36  and  Gal.  iv.  6,  where  such  a  distinction  is  out  of  ques- 
tion ;  at  any  rate,  in  the  first  of  these  two  cases  it  is  out  of  question. 
If  6  xoLrii£  here  be  designed  for  any  thing  more  than  a  translation  of 
'Aj3/3a,  we  may  suppose  the  repetition  to  be  designed  for  expressing 
intensity  of  child-like  feeling,  for  this  naturally  prompts  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  name  of  a  parent.  So  Theodoret.  'O  *ra«^  is  the  Nom. 
used  instead  of  the  Vocative ;  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  21.  Note  3. 

(16)  Avrbrb  vvevfAa,  .  .  .  0«oO,  this  same  Spirit  testifies  to  our  minds 
tixat  we  are  Hie  children  of  God;  L  e.,  (as  many  interpret  the  passage) 
tliis  filial,  confiding,  affectionate  spirit,  imparted  by  the  Spirit  of 
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God  who  dwells  in  us,  affords  satisfactory  evidence  to  our  minds  that 
we  are  the  children  of  God.  ZvppagrvotTheTe  may  mean  no  more  than 
the  simple  verb  pagrvgiw;  for  so  avpfiagrvgsw  is  employed  in  Rom.  ii. 
15.  ix.  1,  al.  The  sentiment  of  the  passage  thus  construed  would 
be,  that  the  affectionate  spirit  which  the  children  of  God  possess, 
is  an  evidence  to  their  minds  of  their  standing  in  a  filial  relation  to 
him.  TjD  <rvtvfi,art  ijpw  means  to  our  minds,  animis  nostris*  On  any 
ground  of  exegesis,  this  sense  (for  substance)  is  here  to  be  attributed 
to  this  expression. 

There  is,  however,  another  method  of  interpreting  this  verse, 
which  makes  avrb  rb  msufix  to  mean  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  men- 
tioned in  vers.  9,  14.  This  is  certainly  not  an  improbable  exegesis ; 
and  many  distinguished  interpreters  have  followed  it.  Very  recently, 
Flatt  and  Tholuck  have  both  defended  it. 

On  the  whole  I  am  persuaded,  that  avrb  rb  vvtvpa  is  the  same  as 
rvsiv*a  OeoD  in  ver.  14.  And  if  the  question  be  urged,  as  it  is  natural 
that  it  should  be :  '  How  then  does  the  Spirit  bear  witness  to  our 
minds  or  souls,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God  ?  *  The  answer  is, 
by  imparting  the  spirit  of  adoption  or  a  filial  spirit  to  us.  It  is  this, 
then,  which  affords  the  evidence  to  our  minds  of  being  in  a  state  of 
fiUation}  i.  *.,  of  bearing  the  relation  to  God  of  spiritual  children. 
And  as  this  spirit  comes  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  he  may  be  said 
in  this  case  to  bear  vritness,  because  he  is  the  author  of  that  spirit 
which  affords  the  evidence  of  our  filiation.  Those  who  adopt  the 
first  method  of  interpretation,  refer  avrb  rb  vysupa  to  the  vvivpa  vhQttiag 
of  the  preceding  clause;  and  compare  this  with  vers.  26,  27,  which 
they  construe  in  the  like  way. 

That  the  world  deny  any  such  testimony  in  the  hearts  of  believers, 
and  that  they  look  on  it  with  scorn  or  treat  it  with  derision,  proves 
only  that  they  are  unacquainted  with  it ;  not  that  it  is  an  illusion. 
It  was  a  sensible  and  true  remark  of  the  French  philosopher,  Hem- 
sterhuys,  in  regard  to  certain  sensations  which  he  was  discussing : 
"  Those  who  are  so  unhappy  as  never  to  have  had  such  sensations, 
either  through  weakness  of  the  natural  organ,  or  because  they  have 
never  cultivated  them,  will  not  comprehend  me."  CEuvres,  I.  p.  208. 
Paul  has,  on  another  occasion,  expressed  himself,  relative  to  the  point 
in  question  with  still  more  power :  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him,9 
1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

(17)  E/  dt  rixm  xai  xXtjfoy^ao/,  I  e.}  if  we  sustain  the  relation  of  sons, 
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then  shall  we  be  treated  as  such,  i.  e.9  we  shall  be  heirs.  After  rixva 
the  verb  •©>«  is  of  course  implied,  and  before  xXiffovb>o/  the  reader 
must  supply  helpt&a.  KXqgovofiot  0*ou,  heirs  of  God,  means,  possessors 
of  that  inheritance  which  God  bestows.  As  contintmdve. — 2u/xXjj- 
gori/to/  Xg/tfroD,  joint  Iieirs  until  Christ ;  i.  e.f  as  Christ  endured  suffer- 
ings and  was  advanced  to  glory,  in  like  manner  shall  we  also  be 
advanced  to  glory.  We  shall  be  made  like  him,  be  united  to  him, 
be  with  him,  in  possession  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  For  the 
manner  in  which  Christ  obtained  this  heritage,  see  and  comp.  Phil, 
ii.  8,  9.  Heb.  ii.  9,  10.  v.  7—9 ;  and  for  the  comparison  of  believers 
to  Christ,  see  2  Tim.  ii.  11, 12.  Heb.  xii.  2.  Rev.  iii.  21.  John  xvii. 
22 — 24.  These  texts  sufficiently  explain  the  sequel  of  the  verse, 
ifirsf  x.  r.  X.  which  may  be  rendered :  i  In  case  we  suffer  as  he  did 
[in  the  cause  of  trnth],  in  order  that  we  may  be  glorified  with  him.' 


CHAP.  VIII.  18—25. 

These  verses  constitute  one  of  those  passages  which  the  critics  coil  tod  vexatissbuL  The  general 
object  of  the  passage,  however,  cannot  fail  to  be  evident  to  every  considerate  reader.  In  ver.  1 0 
the  apostle  asserts,  that  the  ntferings  of  the  present  life  are  not  to  be  regarded  m  comparison  with  the 
glory  which  is  to  be  revealed,  i. «.,  future  glory  is  great  beyond  all  comparison  or  expression.  Such 
is  the  proposition  to  be  illustrated  or  confirmed.  But  how  is  this  effeoted  ?  I  answer,  that  the 
theme  being  thus  introduced  by  the  apostle,  he  proceeds  in  the  following  manner:  'Now  that 
such  a  glory  is  yet  to  be  revealed  (in  other  words  that  there  is  a  world  of  surpassing  glory  beyond 
the  grave),  the  whole  condition  of  tilings  or  rather  of  mankind,  in  the  present  world,  abundantly 
proves.  Here  a  frail  and  perishable  nature  serves  to  show,  that  no  stable  source  of  happiness  can 
be  found  on  earth.  From  the  commencement  of  the  world  down  to  the  present  time,  <t  has  always 
been  thus.  In  the  midst  of  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  to  which  their  earthly  existence  exposes 
them,  mankind  naturally  look  forward  to  another  and  better  world,  where  happiness  without  alloy 
and  without  end  may  be  enjoyed.  Even  Christians  themselves,  Joyful  as  their  hopes  should  make 
them,  find  themselves  still  compelled  by  sufferings  and  sorrows  to  sigh  and  groan,  and  to  expect 
a  state  of  real  and  permanent  enjoyment  only  in  heaven ;  so  that  they  can  only  say,  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  they  are  saved  because  Ihey  hope  or  expect  salvation  in  another  and  better  world.  The 
very  fact  that  here  they,  like  all  others  around  them,  are  in  a  state  of  trial,  and  that  they  only 
hope  for  glory,  shows  that  the  present  fruition  of  it  is  not  to  be  expected 

The  practical  conclusion  from  all  this  the  apostle  now  proceeds  to  dra  *.  vixn '  that  Christians, 
in  the  midst  of  sufferings  and  trials,  ought  not  to  faint  or  to  be  discourager  inasmuch  as  a  glory 
to  be  revealed  is  in  prospect,  which  should  make  them  regard  their  preset*  temporary  sufferings 
as  altogether  unworthy  to  be  accounted  of.' 

(18)  Aoyifyftai  here  means  I  county  reckon,  regard^  estimate.    The 
classical  Greek  writers  employed  this  word  rather  in  the  sense  of 
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computing  or  reckoning,  e.  g.9  a  sum  of  numbers,  or  of  estimating  a 
conclusion  drawn  from  premises  by  the  act  of  reasoning. 

It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  account  for  the  ydg  here,  which,  in 
nearly  every  instance  where  it  is  employed  (if  not  always  and  neces- 
sarily), has  reference  to  a  preceding  sentiment,  feet,  &c.  I  construe 
here  in  this  simple  manner,  viz.,  '  We  shall  be  glorified  with  Christ, 
t.  e.,  obtain  great  and  eternal  glory,  for  (yfy)  all  the  sufferings  and 
sorrows  of  the  present  state  are  only  temporary.  Every  thing  shows 
that  they  are  so,  and  that  they  only  prepare  us  for  a  happiness  that  is 
to  come  which  is  great  and  glorious.  All  things  do,  and  must,  work 
together  for  good  to  those  who  love  God.' 

ria^aara  rov  vvv  xa/gou  means  suffering  such  as  Christians  were  then 
oalled  to  endure,  or  sufferings  such  as  all  men  are  exposed  to  endure 
in  the  present  life.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  preferable  sense  ; 
because  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle,  in  the  context,  has  respect  not 
to  time  then  present  only,  but  to  the  whole  period  of  our  present  life 
down  to  its  close,  when  a  glorious  reward  succeeds  a  life  of  sorrow. 
The  latitude  in  which  the  Genitive  case  is  employed  should  be  noted 
from  the  phrase  before  us.  The  sufferings  of  the  present  time  surely 
does  not  mean  the  sufferings  which  time  endures  as  the  subject  of 
them,  but  those  which  Christians  endure  while  they  continue  in  the 
present  world.  The  Genitive  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  is  the  Geni- 
tiuus  temporis,  i.  e.,  it  marks  the  time  belonging  to  the  noun  which 
precedes  it,  the  designation  of  which  is  intended  to  qualify  that  noun. 
See  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  99.  1.  A. 

Oux  «£/«>  non  cequiparanda  sunt,  are  not  to  be  put  on  a  level,  or 
are  not  to  be  reputed,  not  to  be  counted  or  regarded.  If  the  first  sense 
be  adopted,  then  <rg6$  which  follows  in  the  construction,  may  be  ren- 
dered in  its  usual  sense,  with.  But  if  the  second  sense  be  preferred 
(and  it  seems  to  be  preferable),  viz.,  reputed,  regarded,  then  vg6s  must 
be  rendered  compared  with,  in  comparison  of.  So  this  preposition 
is  sometimes  used;  e.  g.,  Ecclus.  xxv.  19, Every  evil  is  small  v§be  xax/a> 
ywoux6$,  compared  with  the  malignity  of  a  woman.  Joseph,  cont. 
Apion.  II.  22,  All  matter  is  worthless  tfgbg  thov  r^v  robrov  compared 
with  the  image  of  this  [god].  To  construe  a£/a  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  apostle'  affirm,  that  the  present  sufferings  of  Christians  are 
not  to  be  deemed  equally  desirable  with  the  glory  which  is  to  be 
revealed,  would  be  making  him  to  say  what  no  man  of  common  sense 
would  think  it  necessary  to  affirm.  But  to  say,  that  when  we  look 
at  future  glory  we  should  make  but  little  account  of  these  sufferings, 
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is  supposing  him  to  utter  a  sentiment  worthy  of  the  noblest  of  all 
Christian  philosophers. 

The  phrase  r>jv  peWovdav  do^av  a,ffoxa\u<pOr)uu,  is  equivalent  to  dwroxa- 
Xu(pd7i<fofievnjv.  The  Greek  could  use  his  regular  future  without  a 
helping  verb ;  or  he  could,  as  here,  use  the  verb  ftsXku  and  the  In- 
finitive instead  of  a  regular  future.  The  employment  of  piWouew 
here  indicates  the  confident  expectation  not  only  of  future  glory,  but 
of  its  speedy  revelation.  MsXX«  is  employed  by  the  Greeks  to  desig- 
nate a  proximate  future.  The  word  3o'£a,  which  here  signifies  future 
happiness,  is  used  by  the  New  Testament  writers  in  a  sense  quite 
different  from  the  classic  one ;  for  this  is  opinion,  fame,  reputation, 
&c.  But  the  New  Testament  meaning  of  d6%a  is  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrew  "N33  or  Tin,  splendour,  magnificence,  excellence.  The 
idea  of  floga  in  the  presence  of  God,  seems  to  be  founded  upon  being 
there  in  the  light  or  splendour  of  his  presence.  Hence  light  is  used 
so  often  in  the  Bible  as  the  image  of  happiness.  Hence  too  we  may 
see  something  of  the  plenary  meaning  which  U%a  has,  when  used  to 
describe  a  state  of  future  happiness.  In  the  present  world,  "  eye 
hath  not  seen  ;"  but  when  another  world  bursts  upon  the  vision  of 
Christians,  after  death  shall  have  rent  away  the  veil  of  mortality, 
there  '  in  God's  light  they  will  see  light ;'  there  too  they  shall  enjoy 
"  everlasting  light,  for  God  will  be  their  glory." 

19)  Here  we  have  another  yfy  which  sustains  a  relation  to  the 
preceding  verse,  like  that  which  ya%  in  ver.  18  sustains  to  ver.  1 7. 
The  apostle  in  ver.  18  has  introduced,  as  an  object  of  attention  the 
glory  which  is  to  be  revealed.  That  there  is  such  a  glory  he  now 
proceeds  to  show,  or  at  least  to  adduce  reasons  why  Christians  should 
confidently  expect  it.  rag,  therefore,  is  in  ver.  19  prefixed  to  a 
clause  added  by  way  of  confirming  the  sentiment  of  the  preceding 
assertion. 

9 Amxagadoxia,  earnest  expectation,  the  German  Ahndung.  The 
etymology  favours  this  meaning;  for  the  word  comes  from  a*6  (prep.), 
xaga  head,  and  doxsva  to  observe,  look  after.  The  Etymologicum 
Magnum  explains  it  by  rf\  xtpaXfi  tfgofi'ks<rfiv,  to  thrust  forward  the 
head  and  see,  i.  e.,  to  look  with  anxiety  or  eagerness;  like  the  Hebrew 
7Pinrin.  The  same  sense  the  word  has  in  Phil.  i.  20.  Ernesti 
observes,  that  the  word  is  not  intensive  in  the  New  Testament  (Inst. 
Interpr.  1.  §  2) ;  but  in  this  he  seems  to  be  plainly  mistaken,  if  we 
may  judge  either  from  the  composition  of  the  word  itself,  or  from  the 
nature  of  the  passages  in  which  it  stands. 
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We  come  now  to  the  principal  word,  viz.,  xriatg,  on  which  very 
much  of  the  difficulty  of  the  passage  before  us  turns.  In  order  to 
proceed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  the  investigation  of  it,  let  us 
first  consider  its  meaning  in  the  other  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  it  occurs,  and  this  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  words;  and  secondly  examine  in  order  the  various  meanings 
which  have  been  assigned  to  the  word  in  this  place,  and  endeavour 
to  vindicate  that  sense  to  which  the  preference  seems  to  belong. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  xr/<r/;,  in  all  the  other  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  where  it  is  found,  excepting  the  one  before  us, 
they  may  be  distributed  into  two  classes ;  viz. 

1.  It  means  the  act  of  creation,  creating.  In  such  a  sense  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  it  is  employed  in  Mark  x.  G.xiii.  19.  Rom. 
i.  20.  2  Pet.  iii.  4.  Yet  all  of  these  significations  might  be  referred 
to  No.  2,  which  follows,  as  the  sense  would  be  equally  good.  But 
this  first  sense  is  the  proper  and  primary  meaning  of  the  word, 
according  to  the  usual  principles  of  the  Greek  language,  in  which 
words  of  tnis  class  commonly  denote  the  act  of  doing  any  thing,  they 
being  what  grammarians  call  nomina  actionis.  So  in  the  Greek 
classics,  the  sense  of  making,  constructing,  building,  creating,  &c, 
is  the  one  attached  to  this  form  of  the  word.  But  in  the  examples 
of  xnV/;  in  the  New  Testament,  the  meaning  is  for  the  most  part 
different  from  this. 

2.  It  means  creature,  created  thing,  any  product  of  creating 
power,  creation  as  an  existing  thing.  Such  a  deflexion  from  the 
primary  meaning  of  a  word  is  very  common,  not  only  in  the  Greek, 
but  in  all  other  languages;  the  abstract  (nomen  actionis)  passing,  as 
grammarians  say,  into  the  concrete  sense ;  t.  e»,  the  word  which  de- 
noted action,  being  also  used  to  denote  the  consequences  or  effects  of 
that  action.  So  here,  xt'hsiq  (the  act  of  creating),  is  more  commonly 
employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  signify  the  effects  of  this  action, 
viz.,  a  thing  created,  res  creata.  But  this'second  signification  being 
in  its  own  nature  generic,  it  may  either  be  used  generically,  or  it  may 
be  employed  to  designate  any  of  the  several  species  of  meanings  that 
constitute  a  part  of  the  generic  one. 

(a)  It  is  used  in  its  generic  sense,  i.  e.,  as  meaning  created  things, 
creation,  any  created  thing,  in  Rom.  i.  25.  viii.  39.  Col.  i.  15.  Heb. 
iv.  13.  Rev.  iii.  14,  perhaps  also  in  Mark  x.  6.  xiii.  19.  Rom.  i.  20. 
and  2  Pet.  iii.  4.  In  a  sense  very  nearly  allied  to  this,  it  is  used  in 
Heb.  ix.  1 1  to  designate  the  material  creation  as  such,  in  distinction 
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from  the  spiritual  one.  This  distinction,  however,  results  rather 
from  the  exigency  of  the  passage,  and  it  seems  to  be  made  here 
rather  by  the  word  ravrnt  than  from  the  force  of  xrfotg. 

(6)  Kt'kuq  is. also  used  in  a  specific  sense,  and  means  the  rational 
creation,  man,  men,  the  world  of  mankind.  Thus  in  Mark  xvi.  15, 
6  Go  preach  the  gospel  *a<rri  rfi  xrtm,  to  all  men,  to  every  man?  Col. 
i.  23,  '  which  [gospel]  has  been  preached  h  vfop  rfi  xrfott,  among  all 
nations!  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  i  Be  subject,  then,  vdtfi  dwJg&wr/vjj  xrfati,  to 
every  man,  to  every  human  being,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  t.  *.,  out  of 
regard  to  the  Lord  Christ.  What  the  meaning  of  this  is,  the  explan- 
ation immediately  subjoined  informs  us,  viz.,  sin  PassXs?,  ug  u*-g£ ^cw 
tin  fiyt/Loetv,  ug  bt  avrov  x.  r.  X. ;  '  be  subject  to  every  man  placed  in 
authority,  whether  he  be  a  king  who  has  pre-eminence,  or  a  governor 
appointed,'  &c.  These  examples  make  it  clear,  that  xrfaig  is  employed 
to  designate  a  specific  class  of  created  beings,  as  well  as  created  things 
in  general. 

(c)  The  word  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  more  specific  and  limited 
sense  still,  viz.,  to  designate  the  new  rational  creation}  thXse  who  are 
created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  Christians.  Such  is  the  meaning  in 
2  Cor.  v.  17,  *  If  any  one  be  in  Christ,  he  is  xa/vij  xrimg,  a  new  crea- 
ture? Gal.  vi.  15,  'In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  nor  uncir- 
cumcision  avails  any  thing,  but  xa/w)  xrlatg?  This,  however,  may 
mean  a  new  act  of  creating,  i.  e.,  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  renovating 
the  soul.  But  in  both  of  these  cases,  the  special  meaning  it  must  be 
confessed,  depends  rather  on  xa/w}  than  upon  xrieig. 

These  are  all  the  cases  in  which  xrfotg  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, excepting  those  in  the  passage  under  examination.  From  these 
we  gather  the  conclusion,  that  the  usus  loquendi  allows  us  to  assign 
to  xrictg  either  of  the  three  meanings  ranked  under  No.  2,  i.  #.,  it  may 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  things  created  or  the  natural  creation, 
men  or  mankind,  or  Christians  who  are  a  new  spiritual  creation; 
yet  this  last  meaning  is  plainly  uncertain,  unless  some  qualifying 
word  (e.  g.,  xaivri)  is  joined  with  xriaig. 

I  have  only  to  add  here,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  above  meanings 
assigned  to  xrittg  (which  however  are  not  altogether  peculiar  to  the 
New  Testament,  see  Judith  ix.  12.  xi.  14.  Wisd.  ii.  6.  xvi.  24.  xix. 
6),  that  the  Chaldce  and  the  Rabbinic  Hebrew  coincide  with*  the 
usage  just  exhibited.  The  words  in  these  languages  which  corre- 
spond to  xriffig,  are  Np.?,  Npn?*  nifT?>  nr.?>  which  all  mean  creatio, 
creatura.  res  creata,  i.  e.,  the  act  of  creating,  and  the  thing  created, 
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just  in  the  same  way  as  xrfoig  does.  Moreover,  in  Eabbinic  Hebrew 
the  plural  form  rf*}?  sometimes  means  homines,  men,  specially  the 
heathen.  All  fhis,  we  see,  corresponds  with  the  New  Testament 
use  of  XT/tig,  and  explains  it  when  a  reference  to  the  Greek 
classics  would  not.  In  regard  to  the  last  particular  of  all,  viz., 
that  nfr}?  sometimes  means  the  heathen,  by  way  of  degradation  or 
contempt;  it  is  singular  that  we  have  adopted,  into  vulgar  English, 
the  very  same  meaning  of  the  word  creature,  and  applied  it  in  a 
derogatory  sense  to  human  beings ;  e.  g.9  { the  creature  refused  to 
obey.' 

II.  We  have  seen  what  meanings  are  assigned  to  xrtog  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  what  belonged  to  the  corre- 
sponding Chaldee  and  Hebrew  words.  Which  of  these,  now,  shall 
be  applied  to  xritig  in  the  passage  before  us  ? 

That  the  reader  may  see  how  variously  this  question  has  been 
answered,  I  will  lay  before  him  the  different  interpretations  given  to 
it.  There  are,  1.  the  Angels.  2.  The  souls  (the  animating  prin- 
ciple) of  the  planetary  worlds.  3.  Adam  and  Eve,  because  they  were 
the  immediate  work  of  creative  power.  4.  The  souls  of  believers, 
in  distinction  from  their  bodies.  5.  The  bodies  of  believers,  i. «.,  their 
dead  bodies,  in  distinction  from  their  souls.  6.  Christians  in  general. 
7.  Christians  in  particular,  u  e.,  either  Jewish  Christians,  or  Gen- 
tile Christians.  8.  Unconverted  men  in  general.  9.  Unconverted 
men  in  particular,  i.  e.,  either  unconverted  Jews  or  unconverted 
heathen.  10.  The  material  creation,  inanimate  and  animate,  exclu- 
sive of  rational  beings.  11.  The  rational  creation  or  men  in  gene- 
ral, mankind. 

All  these  supposed  meanings  I  have  canvassed  in  an  exegesis  of 
vers.  18 — 25,  printed  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  Vol.  I.  pp.  363, 6eq. 
I  deem  the  first  five  too  improbable  to  need  discussion  here ;  and 
therefore  proceed  with  the  others. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  opinions  may  be  both  ranked  under  one 
head,  viz.,  that  of  Christians.  Can  xr/<r#$,  then,  here  mean  Christians, 
either  in  general  or  in  particular  ? 

(a)  The  usus  loquendi  is  wanting,  to  render  this  probable.  The 
word  xrtog  in  2  Cor.  v.  17  and  Gal.  vi.  15,  does  not,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  of  itself  mean  Christians.  In  both  these  cases  it 
is  connected  with  xa/Wg. 

(b)  In  vers.  19,  21,  the  word  xrtog  seems  to  designate  those  who 
are  distinguished  from  the  children  of  God,  and  who  belong  not  to 
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such  as  are  now  entitled  to  their  privileges.  But  I  do  not  consider 
this  argument  to  be  decisive;  for  the  expressions  in  vers.  19, 21,  are 
not  much  unlike  that  in  verse  23,  where  Christians  are  represented 
as  groaning  within  themselves  and  waiting  for  their  filiation  (vk&taJav) 
t.  6.,  for  the  consequences  of  it,  viz.,  the  redemption  of  their  bodies 
from  their  present  frail,  painful,  and  dying  state. 

(c)  A  more  conclusive  argument  is  deducible  from  the  form  of  ver. 
23,  where  auroi  rj}*  artagyfiv  roO  IIv«ii//,aro;  s^pvrsg  seems  plainly  to  mean 
Christians,  as  I  shall  in  the  sequel  endeavour  to  show.  Conceding 
this,  then,  it  is  quite  plain  that  xr/tf/f  in  the  preceding  verses  cannot 
mean  Christians,  because  the  class  of  men  designated  in  verse  23,  is 
very  clearly  distinguished  from  the  preceding  class  in  vers.  19 — 21, 
who  are  there  designated  by  xr/tf/f. 

On  the  same  ground,  viz.,  that  xr/<r/£  cannot  be  regarded  as  mean- 
ing Christians  in  general,  it  must  be  excluded  from  meaning  Chris- 
tians in  particular, i.e., either  Jewish  Christians  or  Gentile  Christians. 
How  are  these  to  be  distinguished  from  "  those  who  had  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  ?'  Even  supposing  that  dtra^ij  means  here  spe- 
cial miraculous  gifts  (as  some  believe),  we  may  ask :  Were  there  no 
Jewish  Christians  who  possessed  these?  Surely  they  above  all  others 
possessed  them.  But  still,  were  there  no  Gentile  Christians  who 
possessed  them  ?  This  will  not  be  denied.  If  we  look  into  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  find  there  a  graphic  account  of  the 
special  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  they 
were  distributed  to  Gentile  as  well  as  to  Jewish  Christians.  Still 
stronger  is  the  argument,  if  we  suppose  (as  I  shall  endeavour  here- 
after to  show  that  we  must  suppose)  dcra^y  here  to  mean  the  preli- 
bation,  the  foretaste,  the  earnest  of  future  glory,  which  is  common  to 
all  Christians.  For  as  those  who  have  this  d#af*^v,  are  here  plainly 
and  explicitly  distinguished  from  those  denominated  xrfoic  above;  so, 
if  these  are  Christians  in  general  (as  they  clearly  seem  to  be),  it  fol- 
lows that  xr/<r/;  above  is  not  U6ed  to  designate  either  Christians  in 
general,  or  Jewish  or  Gentile  Christians  in  particular.  Neither  of 
these  classes  were  distinguished  from  other  Christians,  by  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  miraculous  gifts  or  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
earnest  of  the  heavenly  inheritance ;  and  there  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  no  ground  for  making  a  distinction  of  such  a  nature.  It  must 
necessarily  follow,  that  if  xrifftg  means  either  Jewish  Christians  or 
Gentile  Christians  as  such,  then  this  class  of  Christians  did  not  par- 
take of  the  axagxnv  rou  Xivtvparos ;  for  those  who  did  partake  of  it, 
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arc  clearly  distinguished  from  those  indicated  by  xr/*/;.  But  inas- 
much as  both  these  classes  of  Christians  did  partake  of  the  gift  in 
question,  so  neither  of  them  can  be  specifically  designated  here  by 
xriat;.  Le  Clerc,  Nosselt,  Schleusner,  and  others  have  defended  the 
exegesis  in  question ;  but  it  will  not  bear  examination. 

The  eightli  and  ninth  opinions  may  also  be  classed  under  one 
head.  These  are,  that  xriag  means  either  unconverted  men  in  general 
as  such,  or  unconverted  men  in  particular,  viz.,  Jews  or  Gentiles.  In 
regard  to  the  specific  meaning  here  assigned  to  xriaig,  I  cannot  see 
any  tolerable  ground  of  support  for  it.  Why  should  unconverted 
Jews  be  represented  as  peculiarly  exposed  to  a  frail  and  dying  state? 
Or  why  should  unconverted  Gentiles  be  so  represented  ?  Surely 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  any  distinction  here,  as  all  are  equally 
exposed  to  the  miseries  of  life.  We  cannot  therefore  admit  the  exe- 
gesis which  here  gives  a  specific  meaning  to  xr/V/s,  limiting  it  either 
to  unconverted  Jews  or  to  unconverted  Gentiles. 

More  probable  is  the  interpretation,  which  assigns  to  xr/V/g  the 
meaning  of  unconverted  men  in  general.  In  this  case  it  is  easy  to 
make  a  plain  and  evident  distinction  between  xr/V/;  in  vers.  19 — 22, 
and  o/  r*jv  anagyrriv  roD  mev/uaros  s%ovris  in  ver.  23.  I  think  this  to  be 
substantially  the  right  meaning.  But  I  would  not  assign  to  it  the 
signification  simply  of  unconverted  men.  I  apprehend  the  meaning 
to  be  the  same  as  in  Mark  xvi.  15.  Col.  i.  23.  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  t.  e.} 
many  men,  mankind  in  general.  But  of  this,  and  of  the  objections 
urged  against  it,  I  shall  say  more  in  the  sequel. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  have  reduced  our  multiplex  interpretations 
down  to  two,  viz.,  the  material  creation  in  general  animate  and  inani- 
mate, and  the  rational  creation  or  mankind  in  general.  These  remain 
to  be  carefully  examined.  Critics  of  high  rank  and  great  abilities 
are  divided  between  these  two  interpretations. 

We  may  commence  with  the  first  of  these  two  meanings,  that  of 
the  material  creation^  the  world  in  general,  or  the  universe  exclusive 
of  rational  beings.  This  has  had  many  defenders  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  CEcume- 
nius,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Luther,  Koppe,  Doddridge,  Flatt,  Tholuck, 
Reiche,  and  a  multitude  of  others  have  been  its  advocates.  Flatt, 
Tholuck,  and  Reiche,  in  their  recent  commentaries,  have  collected 
all  which  has  been  said  in  its  favour,  besides  advancing  some  things 
peculiar  to  themselves.  What  they  have  brought  forward  deserves 
a  serious  examination. 

2a 
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That  xrtets  migfa  be  employed  to  indicate  the  natural  creation 
around  us,  consisting  of  things  .animate  and  inanimate,  may  be  seen 
by  examining  the  usus  loque  uli  of  the  word  under  No.  2.  a,  above. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  can  be  no  just  ground  of  contro- 
versy among  philologists.  But  is  it  so  employed  in  the  passage  before 
us  ?     This  is  the  only  question  that  affords  any  room  for  dispute. 

I  have  satisfied  my  own  mind,  that  xr/tf/s  means  here,  as  in  Mark 
xvi.  15.  Col.  i.  23  (and  for  substance  in  1  Pet.  ii.  13),  mankind  in 
general,  gens  humana,  in  distinction  from,  but  not  in  opposition  to, 
Christians  as  such.  The  reasons  of  this  as  detailed  at  length,  and 
the  examination  of  different  views,  I  have  thought  it  most  proper  to 
exhibit  in  an  Excursus  on  Rom.  viii.  19,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
occupy  too  much  room  in  the  body  of  the  Commentary. 

Tjjv  cUroxaXu^/v  tu>  utuv  rov  0tov  aenxbiyirou,  expects  or  waits  for  tlie 
revelation  of  the  sons  of  God ;  i.  e.>  the  period  when  the  sons  of  God, 
in  their  ultimate  state  and  endowed  with  all  their  honours  and  privi- 
leges, shall  be  fully  disclosed.  This  will  be  at  the  general  judgment; 
when  the  Father  who  seeth  in  secret  will  reward  them  openly.  Here 
they  are  in  obscurity ;  the  world  knoweth  them  not.  They  are  like 
to  the  seven  thousand  of  old  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
but  who  were  unknown  even  to  the  prophet  Elijah.  However,  it 
will  not  always  be  so.  The  day  is  coming  when  they  will  shine 
forth  as  the  sun  in  his  strength  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever,  in 
the  kingdom  of  their  God  and  Father. 

In  what  sense  the  xrhtg  amxbkyjrai,  expects  or  waits  for  such  a 
revelation,  is  stated  in  the  Excursus  on  this  verse,  and  therefore  it 
need  not  to  be  repeated.  I  take  the  generic  idea  of  happiness  in 
a  future  and  better  state,  to  be  the  main  design  of  the  writer  in  this 
case. 

(20)  Tf,  ya.£  ftaraitrriri  *j  xr/tf/;  wrtrdyri,  for  Hie  creature^  i.  e.9  man- 
kind, teas  subjected  to  a  frail  and  dying  state.  That  [haraiLrr^  here 
hns  the  sense  thus  assigned  to  it,  is  clear  from  the  epexegesis  of  it  in 
ver.  21,  viz.,  dovXtia  rra  <p§o£as,  which  is  there  used  instead  of  repeat- 
ing fiaraioTTtg.  Such  as  wish  for  further  confirmation  as  to  this  sense 
of  the  word,  may  consult  in  the  Sept.  Ps.  lxi.  9.  xxxviii.  5.  Ecc.  i. 
2,14. 

As  the  Hebrew  /2\}  vanity,  to  which  fiarator^  in  the  Septuagint 
corresponds,  sometimes  designates  an  idol;  so  some  commentators 
have  here  interpreted  fiaratorm  in  a  corresponding  manner,  viz.,  man- 
kind became  subjected  to  idolatry,  or  the  natural  world  was  employ- 
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ed  as  the  object  of  idolatry.  So  Tertullian,  Luther,  Marck,  Bauin- 
garten,  and  others.  Consequently  they  interpreted  the  succeeding 
clause,  not  voluntarily  but  through  him  who  subjected  it,  as  having 
reference  either  to  Satan,  or  to  Adam  as  concerned  in  the  original 
fall  of  man.  But  dovXiia  rrjg  <p^ag  (ver.  21)  seems  to  remove  all 
probability  from  this  interpretation  of  parouoric;  and  of  course  u<r«- 
rd^avra  can  be  applied  only  to  God  the  Creator  of  man.  Compare 
Gen.iii.  17— 19. 

Ov%  exoZca,  a\>.&  3/A  rbv  wrordgavra,  not  voluntarily,  but  by  lum  who 
put  it  in  subjection,  to  a  frail  and  dying  state.  That  is,  the  creature 
did  not  voluntarily  choose  its  present  condition  of  sorrow  and  pain, 
for  this  cannot  well  be  imagined;  but  God  the  Creator  has  placed  it 
in  this  condition;  it  is  by  his  sovereign  will,  by  the  arrangements  of 
his  holy  providence,  that  man  is  placed  in  a  frail  and  dying  state. 
It  seems  quite  probable*  that  Paul  here  referred  in  his  own  mind  to 
the  effects  of  the  fall,  as  described  in  v.  12  seq.  This  state  of 
f*uroLi6ri)s  was  not  original,  but  superinduced  by  sin.  The  use  of  the 
Aorist,  l^rdyrj  6eems  to  indicate  some  specific  fact  of  this  nature 
which  happened  in  past  time.  Had  the  apostle's  design  been  merely 
general,  i.  e.,  merely  to  say  that  man  Juts  been  and  is  frail,  he  would 
most  naturally  have  employed  vvor'sraxrou,  Perf.  passive.  But  still, 
this  frail  condition  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  irretrievable  misfor- 
tune or  evil.  Distressing  and  frail  as  the  state  of  man  is,  it  is  still 
a  state  of  hope.     So  we  are  assured  in  the  next  verse. 

A/d  tqv  vTord^avra  is  adduced  by  some  to  show  that  Bid,  on  account 
of  or  because  of,  may  be  understood  of  an  efficient  cause,  although 
employed  with  the  Accusative.  Bretschneider  (Lex.)  has  given  many 
examples  of  this  nature,  some  of  which,  however,  need  to  be  stricken 
out.  If  we  render  did  by  per,  Germ,  durch',  i.  e.,  through,  by  means 
of,  this  will  naturally  refer  the  noun  which  follows  the  preposition  to 
the  class  of  efficient  causes;  and  that  such  a  rendering  is  lawful,  many 
critics  contend,  and  most  concede. 

(21)  'Eat*  iXflr/3/,  in  hope.  Here  the  Dative  designates  the  state  or 
condition  in  which  the  xrkig  is,  although  subjected  to  i*arai6rrtrs.  It 
is  a  state  in  which  a  hope  of  deliverance  can  be  indulged.  It  is  not 
a  state  of  despair.  *E*r  *>  *r/3/  may  be  connected  cither  with  wnrdyn 
or  t/c©ra£avra. 

Let  the  reader  now  ask,  whether  it  is  not  doing  violence  to  the 
word  xr/V/;,  to  construe  it  here  as  meaning  natural  world,  and  then 
to  predicate  of  it  sx«D<ra  and  li?  i>.m'dt?    It  would  be  an  example  of 
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prosopopeia,  which  I  believe  even  the  most  animated  poetical  parts  of 
the  Scriptures  no  where  present. 

But  what  is  the  hope  in  which  the  creature  is  permitted  to  indulge? 
It  is,  or/  xu)  avrti  r)  xr'mg  tXii/degwQfatras  «to  rrjg  dovXtiag  rijj  p0o£&$,  that 
this  very  same  creature,  viz.,  the  one  which  is  subjected  to  a  frail 
and  dying  state,  shall  be  freed  from  ilie  bondage  of  a  perishing  con- 
dition.  o^a  comes  from  <p&u%<*t  to  corrupt,  to  destroy.  Here  it 
plainly  means  a  state  of  corruption,  i.  e.9  a  frail  and  dying  state.  Such 
a  state  the  apostle  calls  hou\ua,  bondage;  first,  because  the  creature 
was  not  willingly  subjected  to  it;  secondly,  because  it  is  not  only  a 
state  of  pain  and  misery,  but  it  places  us  at  the  disposal  of  masters, 
who  inflict  upon  us  suffering  and  sorrow  while  we  cannot  resist  or 
control  them.  The  word  t\tvfogo)6fi<nrat  is  fitly  chosen  as  the  anti- 
thetic correlative  of  3otAs/a. 

E/*C  rijy  iXevfagiav  rtjg  bofyig  ruv  rixvtav  row  ®tov,  [and  shall  be  introduced, 

xa!  iUay^\aira.i\  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.     Eig, 

put  before  the  Accusative  here,  shows  the  state  in  which  the  creature 

is  to  be  brought,  after  being  freed  from  bondage,  i.  e,  tig  stands  before 

the  object  unto  which  the  creature  is  to  attain,  by  being  delivered 

from  the  bondage  of  a  frail  and  dying  state.     That  iig  very  often 

stands  before  nouns  designating  the  event  or  effect  of  any  thing,  is  a 

well-known  Greek  idiom;  and  the  proofs  of  it  may  be  seen  at  large 

in  the  various  lexicons.     The  phrase,  however,  I  take  here  to  be  a 

constructio  prasgnans,  as  the  grammarians  call  it,  2.  e.9  an  elliptical 

expression,  which  implies  some  verb  before  it,  and  probably  the  one 

which  I  have  supplied  above.     Most  plainly  a*t>  stands  before  that 

from  which  the  creature  is  delivered,  and  %)g  before  that  into  which 

it  is  introduced  or  brought;  but  the  diction  is  elliptical,  or  at  least 

we  must  admit  brachylogy  here.     A^a  is  used  in  this  place  as  an 

adjective  qualifying  the  preceding  noun,  by  an  idiom  which  is  very 

common  throughout  the  Scriptures.     In  what  sense  men  in  general 

may  be  said  to  hope  for  this  state,  has  been  already  explained  above. 

If  there  be  any  objection  to  predicate  this  of  men  in  general,  is  there 

not  a  still  stronger  one  to  predicating  it  of  the  natural  world? 

Verses  20,  21,  thus  explained,  render  a  reason  why  the  creature 
looks  with  aKoxagadoxia.  to  another  and  better  state;  which  is,  because 
men  are  born  with  an  instinctive  and  unquenchable  thirst  for  happi- 
ness, and  cannot  find  what  they  desire  in  this  frail  and  perishing 
condition.  This  explains  the  reason  why  yd^  is  prefixed  to  ver.  20; 
lt  yty  orationi  rationem  reddenti  pnefigitur." 
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(22)  Ofdafifv  y&g  ....  aygi  roD  vvv,for  we  know  that  every  creature, 
i.  e.9  the  whole  human  race,  has  sighed  and  sorrowed  together,  until 
the  present  time.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  the  lot  of  man,  from 
the  beginning  down  to  the  present  time,  to  be  subject  to  a  frail  and 
dying  state  which  has  cost  much  sighing  and  sorrow.  O/da^ev  means 
as  much  as  to  say,  no  one  can  have  any  doubt,  we  are  well  assured^ 
no  one  will  call  it  in  question.  Of  course  it  seems  to  take  for  granted, 
that  the  thing  to  which  it  refers  is  well  and  familiarly  known  to  all. 
But  suppose,  now,  that  the  natural  world  is  here  represented  as 
sighing  and  sorrowing,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  down  to  the 
time  then  present,  and  this  because  it  waited  for  its  renovation,  which 
will  take  place  only  at  the  end  of  the  world,  or  after  the  general 
resurrection ;  was  this  a  thing  so  familiar  to  all,  that  the  apostle 
could  appeal  to  it  by  saying  oldapev  ?  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
advocates  themselves  of  this  interpretation  must  hesitate  here,  rag 
is  prefixed,  in  the  present  case,  to  a  clause  which  confirms  what  the 
writer  has  said,  in  verse  21,  of  our  frail  and  dying  state.  The  mind 
must  supply  the  immediate  antecedent  thus :  i  I  say  bondage  of  a 
perishing  state,  for  (/af)  the  whole  creation  exhibits  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this.' 

The  verbs  (tvarsrdfyi  and  twud/m  denote  the  mutual  and  universal 
sighing  and  sorrowing  of  mankind.  No  one  part  is  exempt ;  there  is 
a  mutual  correspondence  between  them  all,  in  regard  to  the  subject 
in  question.  Those  who  construe  xritttg  of  the  natural  world,  of 
course  lay  an  emphasis  on  the  ovv  here  compounded  with  the  verbs, 
as  indicating  the  correspondence  of  the  natural  world  with  the 
rational  one.  But  the  difficulty  with  this  interpretation  is,  that  it 
leaves  a  great  part  of  rational  beings  wholly  out  of  the  account ;  a 
thing  exceedingly  incredible,  to  say  the  least.  The  verbs  mvdfyt 
and  Atom  are  appropriate,  especially  the  latter,  to  the  sighs  and  pains 
of  a  travailing  woman.  The  language  is  therefore  exceedingly  ap- 
propriate to  the  apostle's  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  indicates 
a  great  degree  of  sorrow  and  distress,  but  that  this  is  indicative  of  a 
new  birth,  t.  e.,  a  new  state  of  things,  or  (in  other  words)  that  a 
change  for  the  better  is  to  be  looked  for.  The  prep.  <rvv,  here  joined 
with  these  two  verbs,  serves  to  indicate  a  mutual  participation  on  all 
sides  in  the  sorrows  mentioned. 

(23)  Yet  not  only  so,  but  we  ourselves  who  have  the  first  fruits  of 
t/ie  Spirit,  even  we  groan  within  ourselves ;  i.  e.,  not  only  have  man- 
kind in  all  ages,  down  to  the  present  hour,  been  in  a  frail  and  suffer- 
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ing  state,  but  even  we,  who  are  permitted  to  cherish  the  hopes  of  a 
better  world  which  the  gospel  inspires,  we  who  have  within  us  an 
earnest  of  future  glory  and  a  pledge  that  we  are  the  children  of  God, 
who  are  to  receive  the  inheritance  of  his  beloved, — even  we,  who,  as 
one  might  naturally  suppose,  would  on  account  of  our  privileges  be 
exempted  from  the  common  lot  of  sinful  men,  we  also,  like  all  others, 
are  in  distress  and  sigh  for  deliverance  from  it 

The  phrase  xa.1  abroi  «)v  anca^yjr^  rod  Kviitfiaroe  *%diTf ;,  has  been  very 
diversely  understood.  Some  interpret  it  of  special  and  supernatural 
gifts,  limiting  it  to  the  apostles  only ;  while  others  explain  it  in  the 
like  way,  but  extend  it  to  all  Christians  who  were  endowed  with  such 
gifts.  Others  regard  arap-^n  as  meaning  gift  or  present  merely,  in  a 
general  way ;  while  most  interpret  it  as  meaning  the  earnest,  or  first 
fruits,  or  pledge,  of  that  which  is  afterward  to  be  given  in  a  more 
complete  manner. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  word  Avafxt 
with  special  care.  I  can  find  but  one  meaning  of  it  throughout  the 
New  Testament;  and  this  is,  that  which  is  first  of  its  kind,  or  tliat 
which  is  first  in  order  of  time,  treS/roc  It  is  applied  both  to  persons 
and  things,  in  a  sense  compounded  of  both  of  these,  viz.,  first  in 
respect  to  kind  and  time  also ;  e.  g.,  Rom.  xvL  5.  1  Cor.  xvi.  15.  James 
i.  1 8.  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23.  Rev.  xiv.  4.  Bretschneider  suggests,  in  his 
lexicon,  that  in  this  last  passage  it  may  have  the  general  sense  of 
sacrifice  or  offering,  inasmuch  as  the  Septuagint  puts  it  for  the  He- 
brew npnri  which  conveys  such  a  meaning.  This  is  possible ;  but 
on  the  whole  I  prefer  the  other  sense.  I  take  the  meaning  of  the 
writer  in  Rev.  xiv.  4  to  be,  that  the  persons  there  named  may  be 
considered  in  a  light  resembling  that  of  the  d-ra^  in  ancient  times, 
as  the  first-fruits  of  a  glorious  Christian  harvest. 

I  understand  uvupyyi  to  have  the  same  sense  as  the  Hebrew  ^WO, 
for  which  it  so  often  stands ;  caput,  princeps,  first  in  its  kind,  first 
in  point  of  time9  &c.  Comp.  rwwrj  in  Gen.  xlix.  3.  Prov.  viii.  22. 
Lev.  ii.  12.  xxiii;  10.  Deut.  xviii.  4.  xxvi.  10.  xxxiii.  21.  Num.  xxiv. 
20.  Amos  vi.  6.  In  the  passage  before  us,  all  the  Greek  fathers  ap- 
pear to  have  attached  one  and  the  same  meaning  to  Ara^,  viz.,  that 
of  first  fruits,  in  the  sense  of  earnest,  pledge,  foretaste,  of  joys  to 
come.  So  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  Basil.  The 
apostle  represents  Christians  as  the  habitation  of  God  by  his  Spirit, 
Eph.  ii.  22,  comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  vi.  19;  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in 
them,  1  John  iii.  24.  iv.  13;  and  this  Spirit,  thus  conferred  on  them,  is 
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the  &$apw,  the  pledge  of  future  glory,  2  Cor.  v.  5.  Eph.  i  14.  What 
•hindera,  then,  that  we  should  understand  asra^  M  meaning  fore- 
taste  or  first  fruits  of  future  glory,  which  the  Spirit  who  dwells  hi 
Christians  imparts?  The  usus  loquendi  of  the  word  does  not  seem 
to  admit  of  any  other  exegesis.  Nor  do  we  need  any  other ;  as  this 
is  congruous  with  the  nature  and  design  of  the  passage. 

With  Keil,  then,  in  his  admirable  explanation  of  this  passage 
(Opusc.  p.  294  seq.),  I  would  interpret  it  in  the  manner  exhibited 
above.  And  if  this  be  correct,  then  it  follows  that  the  &v*%x*  nere 
spoken  of  is  common  to  all  true  Christians ;  and  that  the  interpreta- 
tion which  limits  this  verse  to  the  apostles,  or  to  a  few  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  endowed  with  miraculous  gifts,  has  no  stable  foun- 
dation. 

That  Christians  were  subject  to  sorrows,  needs  not  to  be  proved. 
That  they  were  exposed  to  more  than  ordinary  ones,  may  be  seen  in 
2  Cor.  v.  2,  3.  1  Cor.  xv.  19.  That  they  longed  and  sighed  for  de- 
liverance, followed  from  their  very  nature.  That  even  the  earnest 
of  future  glory  did  not  exempt  them  from  sufferings,  is  certain.  But 
there  is  a  peculiar  energy  and  delicacy  in  the  expression  which 
marks  the  consequences  of  their  sufferings  ;  we  groan  within  our- 
selves, u  *.,  internally,  not  externally.  We  suppress  the  rising  sigli ; 
we  bow  with  submission  to  the  will  of  God  which  afflicts  us;  we  re- 
ceive his  chastisement  as  children;  our  frail  nature  feels  it,  and  we 
sigh  or  groan  inwardly;  but  no  mourning  word  escapes  us;  we 
suppress  the  outward  demonstrations  of  pain,  lest  we  should  even  seem 
to  complain. 

Is  this  imaginary  on  my  part  ?  Or  did  the  writer  mean  to  convey 
what  I  have  attributed  to  him  ?  So  much  at  least  we  can  say,  viz., 
that  such  a  sentiment  was  worthy  of  Paul,  and  of  all  Christians  who 
suffered  with  him.  It  is  worthy  of  being  carried  into  practice  at  the 
present  hour;  it  commends  itself  to  the  conscience  of  every  one 
who  thoroughly  believes  in  the  holy,  just,  and  benevolent  providence 
of  God. 

TioOiriav  eMMxds^o/fcfiw,  waiting  for  [our]  adoption  or  filiation.  There 
is  a  twofold  filiation  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  The  first  is 
that  which  takes  place  when  believers  are  born  again,  John  i.  12y 
13.  iii.  3 — 5.  Kom.  viii.  14,  15  represents  believers  as  possessing 
wsvpa  vioOidat ;  see  also  1  John  iii.  1,  2.  But  there  is  another  and 
higher  sense  in  which  believers  are  to  become  the  children  of  God, 
viz.,  they  are  to  be  so,  when  they  shall  be  perfected  in  the  world  of 
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glory,  when  they  become  "  the  children  of  the  resurrection/'  when 
they  are  made  "  like  to  the  angels,"  Luke  xx.  36.  Their  first  adop- 
tion or  filiation  is  secret,  in  regard  to  the  world;  their  second  is  the 
&*oxa\w>\ns  rm  viuv  rov  0sovt  when,  "  he  who  seeth  in  secret,  shall  re- 
ward them  openly."  It  is  probably  because  the  word  viohaiav  here 
used  is  in  itself  dubious,  that  the  apostle  adds  an  explanatory  or 
epexegetical  clause,  which  he  places  in  apposition  with  it,  viz.,  rw 
&<M\\jrguHri¥  rov  tiufiaros  nt*m,  the  redemption  of  our  body,  i.e.,  its  redemp- 
tion from  a  state  of  frailty,  disease,  and  death.  It  is,  at  the  resur- 
rection, to  be  like  to  Christ's  glorious  body,  Phil.  iii.  21 ;  it  is  to  be 
a  «Z>fM&  mtvparixov,  1  Cor.  xv.  44;  this  mortal  is  to  put  on  immortality, 
this  (fojjMa  (pdecgrov  is  to  become  a  au/ta  &p&agrov,  1  Cor.  xv.  53,  54. 
Such  is  the  airoXbrguttg  of  this  frail  and  dying  body,  which  believers 
now  inhabit.  Comp.  avoXvrguffn  in  Luke  xxi.  28.  Eph.  i.  14.  iv.  30. 
Heb.  xi.  35. 

The  reader  will  note,  as  I  have  had  occasion  already  to  intimate, 
that  the  expression  airo\vr%um  rov  aw/iaros  here  is  equivalent  to  the 
aKOxaXv^iv  rcuv  viuiv  rov  0eov  in  ver.  1 2,  and  to  the  eXsvfagiav  ruv  r'exvuv  rov 
Qsov  in  ver.  21.  It  therefore  serves  to  show  what  those  expressions 
mean,  in  the  connection  in  which  they  stand. 

Christians,  then,  in  their  present  state,  must  long  and  wait  for 
their  second  and  final  adoption  or  filiation.  They  must  wait  with 
confidence;  yea,  with  assurance:  "for  he  who  cometh  will  come, 
and  will  not  tarry."  But  let  them  not  regard  the  present  world  as 
their  home.  It  is  not  the  Canaan  in  which  they  are  to  rest.  They 
must  "  seek  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God."  Then  the  agitated  breast,  the  heaving  sigh,  the  groaning 
within,  will  no  more  annoy  or  distress  them.  Let  not  the  child  of 
God  complain,  then,  that  his  final  reward  is  not  anticipated  and  dis- 
tributed to  him  here  in  the  present  world,  while  he  is  in  a  state  of 
trial.  He  must  wait  until  he  comes  to  the  goal,  before  he  can  wear 
the  crown  of  him  who  has  been  victor  in  the  race.  He  must  defer 
his  expected  laurels  until  his  combat  is  over.  Then  he  shall  receive 
a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 

(24)  That  the  Christian  cannot  expect  a  full  reward  here,  the 
apostle  goes  on  most  explicitly  to  declare.  T*  7Af  ix*id<  hM^for 
tee  are  saved  m  hope,  i.  e.,  we  have  obtained  salvation,  but  a  part  of  it 
is  only  m  hope;  we  have  attained  a  condition  in  which  we  indulge  the 
hope  of  a  glory  that  is  yet  future.  This  is  all  which  can  be  rationally 
expected  or  accomplished  in  the  present  life.     He  had  said  in  the 
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preceding  verse,  that  Christians  are  in  the  attitude  of  watting  for 
their  filiation.  Verse  24  is  designed  to  confirm  this;  hence  the 
y&l  at  the  beginning  of  it.  The  reader  should  observe,  that  the  Aor. 
•tfwtfjj/tftiv  is  qualified  in  its  sense  by  rp  sXc/3/.  We  are  saved  or  have 
attained  to  a  state  of  salvation,  says  the  apostle,  yet  it  is  not  fully 
and  completely  so,  but  is  so  rp  eXvifo,  i.  e.,  it  is  a  salvation  of  which 
hope  is  at  present  a  leading  constituent. 

'EX*7c  8s  ...  .  i\*ic,  now  hope  which  is  seen,  is  no  longer  hope ; 
i.  e%>  the  object  of  hope  (sX*7;  in  the  first  instance  here  means  this) 
is  no  longer  such,  when  one  attains  the  actual  possession  of  it.  As 
orationi  continuandce  inservit,  %.  e,,  it  stands  before  a  clause  which  is 
designed  to  continue  and  illustrate  the  subject  already  introduced. 

"o  yag  ....  iXvffyi;  for  what  one  sees,  how  does  he  still  ht>pefor 
it  t  That  is,  what  a  man  has  actually  attained  or  come  to  the  enjoy-* 
ment  of,  how  can  he  be  said  to  look  forward  to  it  with  hope  or  anti- 
cipation ?  Td£  rationem  rex  dicta  reddit,  i.  e.,  it  stands  in  a  clause 
designed  to  explain  or  confirm  the  preceding  assertion;  for  such  is 
the  nature  of  the  present  clause. 

(25)  E/  ds  .  .  .  .  acrgx3f%o(a*0a,  but  if  we  hope  for  that  which  we  do 
not  enjoy,  tlien  we  patiently  wait  for  it.  That  is,  if  it  be  true,  as  all 
will  concede,  that  in  the  present  life  we  attain  not  to  our  final  reward, 
but  can  be  called  the  heirs  of  salvation  only  because  we  have  obtained 
a  well-grounded  hope  of  it;  if  it  be  so  that  we  cannot  rationally  ex- 
pect an  exemption  from  trials  and  troubles  here,  but  must  take  our 
part  in  them  with  all  around  us;  if  it  be  true,  also,  that  a  great  and 
glorious  reward  is  reserved  in  heaven  for  all  who  endure  patiently 
until  the  end  of  their  probation  (and  that  this  is  true,  the  very 
nature  that  God  has  given  to  men,  which  is  liere  so  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, and  which  therefore  points  to  a  state  of  greater  perfection, 
satisfactorily  shows) ;  then  it  becomes  Christians  to  endure  with  all 
patience  and  meekness  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  present  life. 
Time  is  short ;  eternity  is  long.  Our  sufferings  are  slight  and  mo- 
mentary, when  viewed  in  a  comparative  light.  Who  can  place  them 
beside  that  glory,  "which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  of 
which  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,"  and 
which  is  to  endure  as  long  as  the  God  who  bestows  it,  and  yet  make 
any  serious  account  of  them?  Christian  brethren,  says  the  apostle, 
let  us  patiently  wait  the  appointed  time  of  our  deliverance. 

The  dta  before  vTo/uvris  is  did  conditionis,  i.  e.,  it  stands  before  a 
noun  marking  the  state  or  condition  of  those  of  whom  it  is  said, 
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In  this  oar  weak  and  suffering  condition,  we  are  greatly  aided  by  the  Spirit  who  dwells  In 
us  $  bo  that  even  when  we  are  so  much  perplexed  and  distressed  that  we  know  not  what  to  ask 
for  or  what  to  say  in  our  prayer?,  our  internal  sighs  which  are  not  uttered  by  words,  and  wliich 
arise  from  his  influence  on  our  souls,  are  noticed  and  understood  by  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  ffhose 
ears  will  be  open  to  thotn.  Such  is  the  course  of  thought  in  these  verses;  the  nntaral  Inference 
from  it  is :  '  Christians,  be  not  discouraged,  even  in  your  deepest  distresses.  lie  who  sees  in  secret, 
counts  every  groan,  hears  every  sigh,  and  will  be  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  need.' 

(26)  Such  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  passage.  Particular 
words,  however,  present  some  difficulties,  ,n<raurws,  in  like  manner, 
in  t/ie  very  same  way.  But  in  what  way?  Like  to  what?  A  diffi- 
cult question.  Some  critics  (Grotius,  Koppe,  Flatt,  and  others) 
render  utaurug  by  prceterea,  uberdiess,  i.  e.,  moreover,  besides.  This 
would  do  well,  if  philology  would  allow  it.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
rather  making  a  new  meaning  for  the  word,  than  explaining  the  usual 
one.  The  true  answer  to  the  question, i  Like  to  what?'  seems  to  be 
this ;  '  In  like  manner  as  hope  supports,  strengthens,  cheers  us,  and 
renders  us  patient,  so  do  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  aid  us,  in  all  our 
distresses;'  i.  e.,  as  hope  aids  us  amidst  all  our  sufferings  and  sorrows, 
so  does  the  Spirit  likewise,  'ntavrug  ds  *«/,  and  in  like  manner  also, 
or  and  in  like  manner  moreover. 

Tb  Kvsupa,  the  Spirit.  But  what  spirit?  Our  own  mind?  A  filial 
spirit?  Or  the  Spirit  of  God?  Each  of  these  methods  of  exegesis 
has  been  defended.  I  was  formerly  inclined  to  regard  the  second 
meaning  as  the  most  probable ;  principally  on  account  of  the  27th 
yerse.  It  is  natural  to  ask:  Does  not  the  phrase  6  ipvvw  r£;  xa^hiag, 
designate  him  who  knows  the  secrets  of  the  human  breast?  And  as 
this  same  Searcher  of  hearts  is  said  to  know  p^o'v^a  rov  mi vparos,  i.  e.9 
the  mind  or  will  of  tlie  spirit,  does  not  this  mean  the  same  thing  as 
raj  xagdtas,  and  therefore  designate  the  human  mind?  One  may  also 
ask:  Where  in  all  the  Scriptures  is  the  Spirit  of  God  represented  as 
making  intercession  (imiyx&nt)  for  the  saints?  These  difficulties* 
have  led  many  to  construe  m&fia  throughout  the  passage  as  meaning 
miZpu  vhOwfac  comp.  verse  15.  But  at  present  I  doubt  of  this  exe- 
gesis ;  the  reasons  for  this  doubt  will  be  specified  in  the  sequel. 

Let  the  reader  now,  in  the  first  place,  compare  vnvfia  in  verses  2, 
4.  5,  6,  0,  11,  13,  14,  23,  where  it  clearly  and  certainly  means  the 
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Spirit  of  God  or  of  Christ :  he  will  then  feci  the  probability,  that 
the  writer  here  uses  irvtvpa  in  the  like  sense.  That  Spirit  which 
sanctifies  Christians,  which  subdues  their  fleshly  appetites,  which 
gives  them  a  filial  temper,  which  bestows  a  foretaste  of  future  glory, 
— this  same  Spirit  aids  Christians  in  all  their  sufferings  and  sorrows"; 
and  consequently  they  ought  to  endure  them  with  patience.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  intensity  of  meaning  is  given  to  the  whole 
passage  by  this  exegesis. 

2\ivavrt\a/iPdvtrui,  helps ;  but  in  the  Greek  evv  augments  the  signi- 
fication, so  that  one  might  translate,  greatly  assists,  affords  much 
help.  The  avv  in  composition  not  only  denotes  con,  with,  together 
withy  &c,  but  also  marks  the  completeness  or  entirety  of  an  action  ; 
e.  g.,  evpvXrigoa,  to  Jill  entirely  full ;  tvvdyvupt,  to  dash  in  pieces  . 
tfu/xirargfti,  to  crush  by  treading  upon;  awripvu,  to  cut  in  pieces,  &c. — 
'Afffovf late  7}jMu>vt  our  infirmities,  seems  to  mean  our  frail,  infirm, 
afflicted,  troubled  state ;  and  this  accords  entirely  with  the  context. 
A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  many  Codd.  minusc,  with  many  versions  and  fathers, 
read  rjj  arisvutf,  in  the  Dat.  singular.  Indeed  the  weight  of  autho- 
rity seems  to  be  in  favour  of  this  reading. 

Ti  yd$  x.  r.  X.  yct£  illustrantis  again ;  for  the  sequel  shows  whal 
our  condition  is,  and  how  the  Spirit  aids  us.  Ti  yeig  .  .  .  oux  fibafw, 
for  we  know  not  that  which  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought;  i.  e.,  in 
our  perplexities,  weaknesses,  ignorance,  and  distresses,  we  are  often 
at  a  loss  what  would  be  best  for  us,  or  most  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God  respecting  us.  KaCb  3s?  the  apostle  means,  that  the  object  for 
which  we  should  pray  xato  fo?  i.  e.,  in  accordance  with  duty,  xard  rA 
SeXrjpa  roD  0so5  (comp.  1  John  v.  14),  or  in  a  becoming  manner,  is 
frequently  unknown  to  us.     KaM  &*7  belongs  to  or  qualifies  ^ ©<wu£w- 

In  this  state,  the  same  Spirit,  <xM  H  llvtv/ia,  the  same  who  sanc- 
tifies us,  dwells  in  us,  and  helps  our  infirmities — this  same  Spirit 
earnestly  intercedes  for  us,  wngtvruyx&ni  inrt£  rifium;  where  Wig  in  com- 
position with  the  verb  augments  the  forco  of  it,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  express. 

Prayer  or  supplication,  however,  made  by  the  Spirit,  i.  *.,  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  such  and  by  himself,  is  not  here  intended.  So  the 
sequel  clearly  shows ;  viz.,  the  Spirit  makes  intercession  for  us  cr%- 
vayfioTs  aXaX^ro/s,  in  sighs  or  groans  which  are  unutterable,  i,  e.,  the 
full  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  spoken  in  words.  Or  aX«Xj}ro/f  may 
mean,  tliat  which  is  not  uttered,  that  which  is  internal,  i.  e.,  sup- 
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pressed  sighs  ;  for  verbals  in  -r6;  may  have  either  a  passive  meaning, 
as  in  this  case,  or  they  may  designate  what  may  or  can  be  done,  as 
in  the  other  meaning;  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  82.  Note  1.  Either 
sense  is  good  ;  and  either  gives  an  intense  meaning.  In  this  way 
then  the  Spirit  intercedes  for  the  saints,  viz.,  by  exciting  within 
them  such  longing  and  high  dearee  for  conformity  to  God,  for  de- 
liverance from  evil,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  blessedness, 
that  these  desires  become  unutterable,  i.  e.}  no  language  can  ade- 
quately express  them.  What  is  thus  done  in  the  souls  of  believers 
through  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  is  here  attributed  to  him;  t.  e., 
he  is  said  to  do  what  they  do  under  his  special  influence.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  idiom  of  the  sacred  writers,  that  is  often  attributed  to 
God,  which  human  agents  perform  under  his  oversight,  government, 
or  aid. 

In  accordance  with  such  a  sentiment,  Fenelon,  in  his  Essay  en- 
titled, Que  V  Esprit  de  Dieu  enseigne  en  dedans  [That  the  Spirit 
of  God  teaches  internally],  says  in  a  very  striking  manner  :  "  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  soul  of  our  soul."  So  Augustine,  with  equal 
correctness  and  concinnity :  "  Non  Spiritus  Sanctus  in  semetipso 
apud  semetipsum  in  ilia  Trinitate  gemit;  sed  in  nobis  gemity  quia 
gemere  nos  facit  (Tract.  VI.  in  Johan.  §  2);  that  is,  the  Divine 
Spirit  does  not  groan  or  intercede  in  and  by  himself,  as  God  and 
belonging  to  the  Trinity  ;  but  he  intercedes  by  his  influence  upon 
us,  and  by  leading  us  to  aspirations  which  language  cannot  express;' 
a  sentiment  equally  true  and  striking. 

(27)  'O  Sk  sgiwuv  t&s  xagdtac,  a  common  appellation  of  God  who  is 
omniscient;  comp.  vii.  9  (10).  Jer.  xi.  20.  Acts  i.  14 — Oil*  rb 
pDovryia  rov  nnv/iaros,  knoweth  the  desire  of  the  Spirit  or  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  i.  e.9  what  is  sought  after,  willed,  or  desired,  when  these 
crimy^l  aXdXqroi  excited  by  him  arise.  In  other  words :  "  The 
Searcher  of  hearts  does  not  need  that  desires  should  be  clothed  or 
expressed  in  language,  in  order  perfectly  to  understand  them  and  to 
listen  to  them."  It  is  not  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  himself 
considered  and  as  belonging  to  the  Godhead,  that  the  Searcher  of 
hearts  is  here  represented  as  knowing.  It  is  the  mind  or  desire  of 
the  Spirit  as  disclosed  h  crtvayftoTs  dXaX^ro/c  rwv  ayiw,  that  the  writer 
means  to  designate.  In  this  way,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  applying 
TveD/xa  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  sense  is,  that  God  knows  the 
mind  or  desire  of  the  saints,  which  is  prompted  or  excited  by  his 
Spirit. 
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Or/  xarA  ....  kyiw,  because,  or  Vmt  he  intercedes  for  saints 
agreeably  to  the  will  of  God.  'On  may  be  translated  because,  so  far 
as  the  word  itself  is  concerned.  But  the  sense  is  better  if  we  con- 
strue the  clause  or/  x.  r.  x.  as  explicative  of  the  preceding  assertion. 
Paul  frequently  adds  explicative  clauses  which  begin  with  3rv;  e.  g.f 
1  Cor.  iii.  20  al.  Meaning  :  '  God  knows  what  the  unutterable  sighs 
mean  which  the  Spirit  excites  in  the  bosoms  of  his  saints;  he  knows, 
that  aided  by  his  Spirit  they  make  intercession  xara  <dUv,  i.  e.,  xaS* 
3t? — To  construe  xara  0gdi»,  to  God,  as  if  it  were  vfa  0sov,  here,  the 
usus  loquendi  of  the  language  forbids,  for  hrvyyjx.m  xara  ....  means 
to  accuse;  in  which  case,  also,  xard  must  be  followed  by  the  Geni- 
tive. Kara  0fov,  then,  must  mean  secundum  Deurn,  t.  e.y  xara  rb 
SlX^aa  rov  0foD,  comp.  1  John  v.  14.  So  the  Syriac  version,  Chry- 
sostom,  Tholuck,  Flatt,  and  others.  Comp.  for  this  sense  of  xara, 
Rom.  viii.  4.  2  Cor.  xi.  17.  Rom.  ii.  2.  Luke  ii.  22,  24,  27, 29, 
et  al.  ssepe. — The  word  ayiw  is  here  without  the  article;  and  being 
employed  as  a  noun  we  might  naturally  expect  the  article.  But 
where  particular  emphasis  or  specification  is  not  intended,  the  article 
may  be  omitted ;  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  90.  4.  Note  1. 

In  the  mode  of  exegesis  adopted  above,  all  difficulties  seem  to  be 
removed,  and  one  is  enabled  to  maintain  a  uniform  and  consistent 
meaning  of  msvpft  throughout  the  whole  chapter. 

The  Christian  who  reads  this  passage  with  a  spirit  that  responds 
to  the  sentiment  which  it  discloses,  ( annot  avoid  lifting  up  his  soul 
to  God  with  overflowing  gratitude  for  his  mercies.  Here  we  are 
"poor  and  wretched  and  miserable  and  blind  and  naked,"  and  in  want 
of  all  things ;  we  are  crushed  before  the  moth  ;  "  we  all  do  fade  as  a 
leaf,  and  the  wind  taketh  us  away ;"  we  are  often  in  distress,  in 
darkness,  in  perplexity,  in  straits  from  which  we  can  see  no  escape, 
ro  issue  ;  even  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  we  know  not  what 
will  be  for  our  ultimate  and  highest  good,  and  so  "  know  not  what 
we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought;"  but  then,  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God  is  present  with  all  the  true  followers  of  the  Saviour ;  he  excites 
desires  in  their  souls  of  liberation  from  sin  and  present  evil,  of 
heavenly  blessedness  and  holiness,  greater  than  words  can  express. 
The  soul  can  only  vent  itself  in  sighs,  the  meaning  of  which  language 
is  too  feeble  to  express.  Often  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  con- 
sequences or  designs  of  present  trials  and  sufferings,  even  to  venture 
on  making  a  definite  request  with  regard  to  them  ;  because  we  do 
not  know  whether  relief  from  them  is  best  or  not.    The  humbh 
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Christian,  who  feels  his  need  of  chastisement,  will  very  often  be 
brought  to  such  a  state.  Then  what  a  high  and  precious  privilege 
it  is,  that  our  "  unutterable  sighs"  should  be  heard  and  understood 
by  Him  who  searches  our  hearts!  Who  can  read  this  without 
emotion  ?  Such  are  the  blessings  purchased  for  sinners  by  redeem- 
ing blood  !  Such  the  consolations  which  flow  from  the  throne  of 
God,  for  a  groaning  and  dying  world  I 
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To  crown  the  whole,  the  apostle  now  goes  on  to  assure  those  to  whom  he  is  writing,  that 
aU  t?dngs,  i.  e.,  all  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  and  trial*  of  the  present  life,  will  prove  to  he  instru- 
ments, in  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  powerful  God  and  merciful  Redeemer,  of  promoting  the  Qnal 
and  greatest  happiness  and  glory  of  all  true  saint?.  The  accomplishment  of  this  end  cannot  fail. 
The  purpose  of  God  in  respect  to  the  saints  can  never  be  disappointed.  Nothing  con  ever  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  care  and  kindness  and  affection  of  the  Saviour,  who  lias  redeemed  them. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  this,  is,  that  Christians  have  no  reason  to  despond  or  . 
to  be  discouraged,  while  suffering  the  evils  and  trials  of  life.  Their  hopes  and  expectations 
should  be  elevated  above  the  world,  and  be  in  accordance  with  the  glorious  inheritance  that 
awaits  them. 

(28)  Olhapu  di  wc  know  moreover.  As  orationi  continuandce  i/?- 
serviL  What  follows  here,  is  in  addition  to  what  is  like  in  kind  or 
relating  to  the  same  subject  in  the  preceding  context. 

Udivra  ewifyiTall  sufferings,  sorrows,  trials,  &c,  shall  co-operate, 
i.  e.y  mutually  contribute  or  each  contributes,  for  the  goody  for  the 
final  and  highest  good,  of  those  who  love  God,  i.  e.,  of  the  saints,  of 
true  Christians.  So  the  sequel  describes  them.  Augustine  and 
6ome  other  fathers  suppose  sin  to  be  here  included  in  the  Tclvra.  But 
plainly  this  was  not  here  in  the  apostle's  mind. 

Tuft  ....  ou<wv,  to  those  wlio  are  called  according  to  his  purpose  or 
design.  KXnrofc  in  the  New  Testament,  is  used  twice  in  the  sense 
of  invited,  bidden,  viz.,  Matt.  xx.  16.  xxii.  14.  In  all  other  cases  it 
means  not  only  such  as  have  been  invited,  but  such  as  have  accepted 
the  invitation ;  e.  g.f  1  Cor.  i.  2, 24.  Jude  ver.  1 .  Horn.  i.  6.  Rev.  xvii. 
1 4.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  employed  as  the  equivalent  of  ixktxro$> 
and  means  a  true  Christian.  Plainly  this  is  the  sense  in  the  verse 
before  us ;  for  the  persons  here  designated  are  those  wJu>  love  God.- — 
Kara  v%&tM9  those  who  are  called  or  chosen  in  conformity  with,  the 
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purpose  [of  God].  This  xofotas  is  xa^  ixXoyw  Romans  ix.  11,  t.  c, 
free,  without  any  merit  or  desert  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  or  of 
obligation  (strictly  speaking)  on  the  part  of  God;  it  is  the  *g6fo<ft;  ot 
him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsels  of  his  own  will,  and 
hath  before  ordained  that  Christians  should  have  a  heavenly  inheri- 
tance, Eph.  i.  11:  it  is  a  wSOstts  rZv  at/waiv,  an  eternal  purpose,  Eph. 
iii.  1 1 ;  or  it  is  a  *§6Qt<rig  .  .  .  <x»b  xgwuv  aiWuv,  a  purpose  be/ore  the 
ancient  ages,  u  e.,  before  the  world  began,  2  Tim.  i.  9.  That  the 
purpose  of  God  is  here  meant,  and  not  the  purpose  or  will  of  man 
(as  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Cyril,  Pelagius,  Suidas,  Hammond, 
Le  Clerc,  and  others,  have  maintained),  is  rendered  entirely  clear 
by  the  sequel,  verse  29,  scq.     See  tho  Excursus  on  this  passage. 

(29)  "On  ng  vp'syw.  The  course  of  thought  seems  to  be  thus: 
€  All  things  must  work  together  for  good  to  Christians— to  such  as 
arc  called  to  the  privileges  of  a  filial  relation,  and  were  chosen  be- 
fore the  world  began,  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  God  and  to 
be  advanced  to  a  state  of  glory.  The  everlasting  love  and  purpose 
of  God  cannot  be  disappointed/  "Ort  x.  r.  X.  introduces  the  reasons, 
why  it  is  certain  that  all  things  will  work  together  for  the  good  of 
true  Christians. 

Tlgo'syw,  foreknew,  or  before  decreed  or  constituted  or  determined, 
(viz.,  as  xXijro/,  elect,  saints,  chosen,  see  on  ver.  28),  a  word  endlessly 
disputed.  But  whether  tfieology  or  philology  has  been  the  predomi- 
nating element  in  the  dispute,  it  is  not  difficult  for  an  impartial 
reader  to  decide.  The  object  and  argument  of  an  expositor  here 
should  be  philological;  he  should  seek  for  what  the  apostle  does  say, 
not  for  what  he  may  conjecture  he  ought  to  say. 

n^  (in  composition)  gives  the  additional  signification  of  previous 
lime,  formerly ;  the  action  designated  by  the  verb  remaining  the 
same  as  is  signified  by  the  simple  form  of  the  word.  What  then 
does  yivtotfxw  mean?  It  means,  (1)  To  know  in  any  manner  generally; 
to  know  by  the  aid  of  any  of  the  bodily  senses,  by  hearing,  &c,  or 
by  experience,  trial;  Lat.  cognoscere,  sentire.  (2)  To  be  acquainted 
unili,  to  perceive  so  as  fully  to  apprehend,  to  take  knowledge  of,  to 
make  onis  self  acquainted  tcith.  (3)  To  recognise  one  as  a  known 
friend,  a  familiar  acquaintance;  Matt.  vii.  23.  Mark  vii.  24.  1  Cor. 
viii.  3.  Gal.  iv.  9.  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  Heb.  xiii.  23.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose is  the  corresponding  Hebrew  XOJ  employed,  t.  e.,  it  means  to 
regard  with  affection,  to  treat  with  favour;  e.  g,,  it  is  said  of  God  in 
respect  to  the  saints,  Ps.  i.  6.  cxliv.  3.  Amos.  iii.  2.  Nah.  i.  7 ;  of 
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That  crgoy/wrfxai  may  have  the  like  sense,  is  clear  from  1  Pet.  i.  20; 
where  Tpotyvoj^tvov  ngb  xocrafioXrn  xCtff&tv  (said  of  Christ)  means  plainly 
before  decreed,  before  constituted  or  determined.  In  the  like  sense 
(as  many  think)  it  is  used  in  Rom.  xi.  2,  God  hath  not  cast  away 
hie  people  fa  crgo'tym,  whom  lie  chose  to  be  his  or  constituted  his,  viz., 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world;  comp.  1  Pet.  L  20.  Eph.iii.  11. 
2  Tim.  i.  9.  And  in  accordance  with  this  v^Syvueig  is  used ;  e.  g.9 
Acts  ii.  24,  where  it  is  the  equivalent  of  wpefLivn  &oi\4.  So  also  in 
1  Pet.  i.  2 ;  and  it  is  the  same  as  *g6faetgy  in  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Lph.  iii.  11. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  fa  xgosyvu  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  resump- 
tion of  the  idfea  expressed  by  xara  vtffaw  xXyroTg  in  ver.  28,  i.  e.y  those 
who  by  his  purpose  were  xkqrol,  those  whom  xpiym,  t.  e.}  whom  he 
had  before  resolved  or  determined  should  be  his  xXrirot — those  *£owg/« 
x.  r.  X.  That  o-go  in  composition  here  means  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  1  Pet.  i.  20.  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Eph. 
iii.  11. 

The  objections  to  this  view  of  the  subject  do  not  seem  to  be 
weighty ;  and  they  lie  equally  against  translating  Tgo'eym,  he  foreknew 
or  he  loved  before.  If  God  did  actually  foreknow  who  were  to  be 
his  xXnroi9  then  it  was  not  uncertain  whether  they  would  be  or  not. 
If  he  loved  them  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  then  it  must 
have  been  that  he  did  foreknow  that  they  would  be  his  xXijro/,  and 
this  again  makes  the  same  certainty.  If  he  determined  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  that  they  should  be  his  xXrirot,  then  again 
the  same  certainty  existed,  and  no  more.  Nay  even  if  we  could  abs- 
tract God  and  his  purposes  from  the  whole,  and  suppose  the  order 
of  the  universe  to  move  on  without  him  in  its  constituted  way,  the 
same  certainty  would  .still  have  existed.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  in 
what  way  we  can  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  certainty  must  exist,  by 
the  divine  purpose  and  counsel,  in  regard  to  the  xXjjr©/ — a  certainty 
not  merely  that  they  will  be  saved,  provided  they  believe  and 
obey  and  persevere  in  so  doing,  but  a  certainty  that  the  xara  v^Mem 
xkrsot  will  be  brought  to  believe  and  obey  and  persevere,  and  will 
therefore  obtain  salvation ;  for  such  is  the  manifest  tenor  of  the 
whole  passage. 

Still,  all  those  of  any  party  in  theology  who  draw  from  vgotyu  the 
conclusion  that  God  fore-ordained  or  chose  or  loved,  out  of  his  mere 
good  pleasure,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  from  his  foresight  of  faith  and 
good  works  on  the  other;  deduce  from  the  text  what  is  not  in  it,  for 
it  says  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.     It  avers  merely  that  the  xa  6. 
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Tg6fett9  xXnrtt  were  fore-known,  or  fore-loved,  or  fore-determined. 
Construe  this  in  whatever  way  you  will,  if  there  be  any  objection 
against  the  one,  there  is  the  same  against  the  other,  unless  you 
remove  it  by  adding  a  condition  which  the  apostle  has  not  added. 
It  lies  on  the  face  of  the  whole  paragraph,  that  certainty  of  future 
glory  to  all  the  xXjj™/  0«©O,  is  what  the  writer  means  to  affirm ;  and 
to  affirm  it  by  showing  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  everlasting  purposes  of 
God. 

Kal  Kgofyttt,  he  also  fore-ordained,  predestinated,  decreed  before, 
viz.,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  So,  clearly,  the  word  is  used 
in  Acts  iv.  28.  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  expressly  *-?&  rwr  a/uy&».  I  take  the  *tf  in 
composition  with  the  several  verbs  here,  to  have  the  same  meaning 
as  in  v§b  raw  alumv.  It  does  not  mean  simply  that  God  determined 
or  decreed  this  or  that  before  men  individually  came  into  existence, 
but  before  the  world  began.  Eph.  i.  5,  11.  Bretschneider  (Lex.) 
says,  that  the  decree  here  has  respect  merely  to  the  external  privi- 
leges of  the  gospel,  and  not  to  eternal  salvation ;  which  is  directly 
contradicted  by  1  Cor.  ii.  7 — tl$  d6%av  ti/muv  ;  by  Eph.  i.  5 — *h  wofacJa* 
&t&  'ijjtroD  Xg/ifroO .  .  .  h  $  ixpfttv  riiv  airoXurguatv .  .  .  and  verse  11,  h 
$  ixXtigwQrifLtv,  rrgoogicQsvr&i  xar&  rgoQea*  x.  r.  X.  In  like  manner, 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  passage  before  us  clearly  contradicts  this;  for 
here  the  subject  is  final  and  future  glory,  not  merely  present  oppor- 
tunities and  external  advantages  for  acquiring  Christian  knowledge. 
The  only  remaining  passage  where  the  word  is  used  (Acts  iv.  28), 
employs  it  in  an  entirely  different  connection,  but  with  the  plain 
sense  of  before  decreed.  The  sense  of  the  whole  is :  i  Those  who  are 
xXyroJ  according  to  the  purpose  of  God,  those  whom  he  determined 
from  everlasting  to  save,  he  did  at  the  same  time  predestinate  to  be 
conformed  to  the  image,  &c.' 

2vfitx,6g<povg  is  here  used  as  a  noun,  having  the  Gen.  after  it;  if  em- 
ployed as  an  adjective,  it  would  require  the  Dative;  tutA/iotfovg . . .  avrov, 
to  be  of  the  like  form  with  the  image  of  his  own  Son,  i.  e.,  to  be  like 
him,  to  resemble  him  in  a  moral  respect.  God  has  not  then  (as  is  often 
objected  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination)  decreed  that  men  should 
be  saved  whether  they  be  sinful  or  holy,  L  e.,  without  any  regard  to 
the  character  which  they  may  have ;  but  he  has  determined  that  all 
who  are  conducted  to  glory,  must  resemble  in  a  moral  respect  him 
who  leads  them  to  glory,  t.  e.,  the  great  Captain  of  their  salvation. 
To  construe  <n//^fpouc  as  Erasmus  and  many  other  commentators  have 
done,  viz.,  as  the  subjective  Ace,  i.  e.,  as  designating  only  those  whom 
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God  fore-ordained  and  the  character  which  they  possessed,  instead  of 
designating  by  tfvp/Aotfovg  the  predicate  Ace,  i.  e.,  the  character  which 
God  designed  Utey  should  sustain,  is  an  evident  violation  of  the  laws 
of  language  here ;  for  the  inquiry  of  course  arises,  To  what  did  he 
fore-ordain  the  (fuju^pout  ?  To  which  no  answer  is  then  given.  We 
must  therefore  make  the  predicate  Accusative  here,  and  understand 
the  phrase  as  meaning  tu/tptgipovs  thai. 

E/'s  rh  sTvat  .  .  .  adt\$oT$t  tJtat  lie  [the  Son]  should  be  the  firstrborn 
among  many  brethren ;  t.  *.,  that  the  Saviour  should,  in  his  office  as 
Lord  of  all  and  Head  over  all  things  for  his  church,  still  sustain  a 
fraternal  relation  to  those  whose  leader  he  is,  they  being  made  to 
resemble  him  by  being  made  partakers  of  the  like  qualities  or  affec- 
tions; comp.  Heb.  ii.  11 — 18.  The  point  of  likeness,  however,  is 
not  here  stated ;  for  the  apostle  does  not  say,  whether  believers  are 
to  resemble  the  Saviour  in  their  moral  qualities,  their  sufferings,  or 
their  glorification.  But  nothing  forbids  our  extending  the  idea  to  all 
these  particulars;  and  the  context  invites  us  to  do  so.  For  the  sense 
of  flrgwroVoxoc  comp.  Ps.  lxxxix.  27,  (28).  Ex.  iv.  22.  Heb.  L  6,  Col. 
i   15. 

(30)  Ovg  be  K£ou>gi<ret  and  whom  he  fore-ordained  or  predestinated} 
viz.,  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.  In  other  words, 
whom  he  before  determined  to  regenerate  and  sanctify,  to  purify 
from  sin,  and  to  make  holy  in  some  measure  as  the  Saviour  is  holy. 

Tovrov$  xal  exd\m,  tJie  same  did  he  also  calL  Is  this  the  so  named 
effectual  calling ;  or  does  it  mean  nothing  more  than  the  external 
invitation  of  the  gospel,  the  moral  suasion  of  it  addressed  to  the 
heart  and  understanding  of  sinners?  That  the  external  call  is  some- 
times designated  by  the  word  xa\ew,  is  clear  from  such  passages  as 
Matt.  ix.  13.  Mark  ii.  17.  Luke  v.  32.  But  the  word  xaXsu  is  usually 
applied  to  effectual  calling,  i.  e.,  such  a  calling  as  ensures  acceptance. 
In  such  a  way  x\rj<rt;  and  xXijrfc  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  commonly  ap- 
plied to  effectual  calling  or  election.  So  here  sxdXws  manifestly 
means  euch  a  calling  as  proceeds  from  the  Kg66t<rig,  from  the  fore- 
knowledge and  from  the  predetermination  of  God  in  respect  to  the 
objects  of  it,  and  which  is  followed  by  justification  or  pardon  of  sin 
and  final  glory.  If  this  be  not  effectual  calling,  what  is?  Such  a 
call  as  proceeds  from  the  everlasting  purpose  and  love  of  God,  and 
ends  in  heavenly  glory,  is  something  more  than  mere  external  mo- 
tive or  suasory  argument  simply  addressed  to  the  mind. 

Tovrovi   xal  idixaiuw,  the  same  he  also  justified,  i.  e.}  pardoned, 
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acquitted,  absolved  from  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law,  accepted  and 
treated  as  righteous. — Oug  &  ...  .  sd6%a<tet  and  those  whom  he  justi- 
fied) the  same  lie  also  glorified;  the  work,  begun  in  accordance  with 
his  everlasting  love  and  purpose,  he  carries  through  and  consum- 
mates by  bestowing  endless  glory  in  heaven  upon  the  xara  T^tetv 
xXjjro/. 

How  then  can  the  mere  external  invitations  and  privileges  of  the 
gospel  be  here  meant?  Is  it  indeed  true,  that  all  to  whom  these  are 
extended  are  xXnroi  in  the  higher  sense  here  meant  ?  Whether  it  be 
true  that  all  who  hear  the  gospel  will  be  saved,  may  be  determined 
from  such  texts  as  John  xv.  22 — 24.  ix.  41.  iii.  19.  Heb  ii.  1 — 3. 
iii.  18,  19.  vi.  4—6.  x.  26 — 30.  Mark  xvi.  16.  It  may  with  equal 
certainty  be  determined  from  verses  1 — 11  of  the  present  chapter, 
where  the  distinction  between  ttagxtxoi  and  vnnv/Mirtxoi  is  broad  and 
clear.  If  now  all  who  enjoy  the  external  privileges  of  the  gospel,  are 
not  xXrjroi  or  xsxXtipewu  in  the  sense  of  the  present  passage,  then  must 
it  be  true,  that  such  only  as  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ 
will  be  saved.  And  that  all  who  enjoy  the  external  privileges  of  the 
gospel  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  as- 
serted by  any  considerate  person.     See  Excursus  on  this  passage. 

It  should  be  noted  also,  that  Paul  uses  the  Aorist  here  in  all  cases : 
as  well  in  respect  to  future  glorification  (ebo^att),  as  in  regard  to  pre- 
destination and  justification.  This  is  altogether  in  the  manner  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  who  usually  speak  of  future  events  that  are 
certain,  as  events  which  have  already  past.  The  obvious  solution  of 
this  is,  that  in  the  knowledge  and  purpose  of  God,  things  future  are 
like  those  which  are  past  as  to  the  certainty  that  they  will  take  place. 
The  use  of  the  Aorist  indicates  the  certainty  of  the  writer's  mind  in 
regard  to  such  things. 

(31)  17  ...  .  ravra;  what  shall  ice  say  in  respect  to  these  things? 
i.  e.}  what  shall  we  say,  now,  in  reference  to  the  facts  and  principles 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  viz.,  the  purposes  of  God  in  respect  to 
the  xXfiroi,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  them?  The  sequel 
answers  this  question ;  the  sum  of  which  is,  that,  i  such  being  the 
purposes  of  God,  none  of  the  sorrows  or  troubles  of  life,  yea  none  of 
the  spiritual  enemies  and  opposers  of  the  children  of  God,  will  be 
able  to  disappoint  or  frustrate  their  hopes.' 

E/  o  0tbe  .  .  .  tow;  If  God  be  on  our  side,  t.  e.,  espouse  our  cause, 
who  can  contend  with  success  against  him  ! 

(32)  *Of  y't  x.  r.  X.,  even  he  who  spared  not  his  own  son.     Te  qui* 
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dem,  German  eben ;  "  yk . .  .  .  vim  verbi  auget,  i.  e.y  intensiva  est." — 
'Wov,  his  own,  his  genuine,  in  opposition  to  or  in  distinction  from  vhv 
dcroD,  an  adopted  son,  for  such  believers  arc;  e.g.,  Abraham  prepared 
£0  offer  up  his  own  son  as  a  sacrifice,  instead  of  selecting  a  suppositi- 
tious or  adopted  heir.  Yet  by  own  we  are  not  here  to  understand 
a  son  more  humano,  but  a  Son  ftwoysvfis  in  a  sense  stated  by  Luke  i. 
35;  Son  being  evidently  used  here  not  for  the  divine  Logos  as  such, 
but  for  the  Messiah  clothed  with  our  nature ;  as  the  sequel  plainly 
shows. 

Oux  tyeftaro,  lie  spared  not,  t.  *.,  he  did  not  withhold ;  a  \tr6rns,  t.  e., 
a  negative  form  of  expression  which  has  an  affirmative  meaning, 
equivalent  to  s^ag/Varo,  he  gave.  So  the  sequel ;  a\\'  ....  aMv, 
but  gave  him  up  for  us  all,  i.  &,  gave  him  up  to  suffering  and  death, 
devoted  him  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins;  comp.  John iii.  16.  Luke 
xxii.  1 &.  GaL  i.  4.  The  word  Tag'eduxn  is  stronger  than  ttwxt, 
which  is  used  in  these  cited  passages.  It  means  delivered  over,  viz., 
to  death,  ndvrw  is  plainly  the  same  here  as  19/xffc  t.  e.,  all  Chris- 
tians. 

Uui  wyi  ....  xagtorat,  how  [can  it  be]  that  with  him  he  will  not 
also  bestow  all  things  upon  us?  That  is  :  '  How  can  we  possibly 
suppose,  that,  after  having  bestowed  the  greatest  of  all  gifts  upon  us, 
viz.,  his  own  Son,  he  will  refuse  to  bestow  those  gifts  which  are 
smaller  and  less  costly  V 

Tholuck  says  here,  that  "  the  apostle  has  assured  Christians  [in 
the  paragraph  before  us],  that  nothing  shall  hurt  them  unless  they 
injure  themselves."  And  again  :  "  If  the  Calvinistic  idea  [of  per- 
severance] had  been  intended  to  be  conveyed  [by  the  apostle],  he 
must  also  have  said,  that  neither  apostasy  nor  sin  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  rendered  their  calling  uncertain  or  disappointed 
it."  That  this  may  be  rendered  uncertain,  he  thinks  is  shown  by 
2  Pet.  i.  10. 

But  if  exhortations,  commands,  and  threateniogs  of  a  most  awful 
nature,  addressed  to  Christians,  are  to  be  considered  as  implying  an 
uncertainty  whether  the  work  which  God  has  begun  in  Christians 
will  be  completed;  then  the  Bible  is  indeed  full  of  proof  that  they 
may  fall  away  and  finally  perish  ;  for  it  is  filled  with  passages  of  such 
a  nature.  Above  all  does  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  abound  in  them. 
But  while  it  is  impossible  to  deny  this,  or  even  to  deny  that  if 
Christians  were  left  to  themselves  they  would  fall  away  every  day 
and  hour  of  their  lives,  one  may  still,  without  any  just  cause  of  reproach, 
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be  permitted  to  believe  with  the  apostle,  that  "whom  God  calls,  he 
justifies  and  glorifies ;"  he  may  believe,  with  the  same  apostle,  that 
u  if  Christ  died  for  us  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  while  we  were 
Mt¥tT;  xai  artfStft,  MUCH  MORE,  being  justified  [t.  e.,  obtaining  pardon 
through  his  blood],  shall  we  be  saved  from  wrath,"  Roui.  v.  6 — 10. 
How  can  we  then  put  a  construction  so  frigid  on  this  most  animated 
and  energetic  passage  which  is  now  before  us  ?  '  The  purposes  Qf 
God,'  say 8  the  apostle, '  will  not  be  disappointed  in  bringing  his  elect 
to  glory.'  Why?  'Because,  since  God  hath  given  us  his  own  Son — 
the  greatest  possible  gift — to  redeem  them  from  sin,  therefore  their 
redemption  remaineth  not  uncertain,  but  will  be  accomplished.'  This 
reasoning  we  can  see  and  feel.  But  how  is  it  with  the  exegesis  of 
Tholuck  ?  '  God  will  save  you  from  the  power  of  external  causes  of 
disappointment,  if  you  only  take  care  yourselves  of  the  internal  ones.' 
Indeed  I  But  I  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  consolation  or 
assurance  which  I  need,  in  such  a  declaration  as  this.  It  is  offering 
me  only  a  single  drop  of  water,  when  I  am  ready  to  faint  with  thirst 
and  need  a  copious  draught.  Ten  thousand  thousand  enemies  witJ*- 
out  are  not  half  so  strong  as  the  one  within ;  and  if  God's  gift  of  his 
own  Son  has  not  secured  sanctifying  and  restraining  grace  for  bis 
children,  which  shall  enable  them  to  '  crucify  the  old  man  with  his 
lusts  and  to  put  on  the  new  man,'  then  is  the  work  not  only  incom- 
plete, but  it  will  most  certainly  fail  of  being  finally  accomplished. 
The  world  and  the  devil  would  have  little  influence  over  us,  indeed, 
were  our  hearts  altogether  right  toward  God ;  and  certain  it  is,  that 
all  other  combats  are  mere  skirmishes,  compared  with  the  warfare 
that  is  going  on  within  us  by  reason  of  our  internal  enemy,  t.  £.,  a  cor- 
rupt heart.  But  did  not  Christ  die  to  redeem  us  from  the  dangers  of 
this  most  powerful  of  all  enemies,  as  well  as  from  other  dangers?  If 
not,  then  we  may  abandon  all  hopes  which  the  gospel  inspires,  and 
give  ourselves  up,  after  all,  for  lost.  But  no,  no  I  This  exegesis  does 
not  meet  the  object  which  the  apostle  has  in  view.  It  is  and  must 
be  true,  that  "  if  when  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  his  Son,  MUCH  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  bs 
saved  by  his  life."  Rom.  v.  10. 

But  all  this  purpose  (which  belongs  only  to  the  counsels  and  mercy 
of  God)  does  not  hinder  Paul,  nor  any  other  sacred  writer,  from 
reproving,  warning,  and  threatening  Christians,  just  as  if  they  were 
liable,  every  day  and  hour  of  their  lives,  to  fall  away  and  to  lose  the 
glorious  reward  of  the  saints.     In  tliemselves  considered  they  are 
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liable  to  this ;  and  God  employs  the  very  means  in  question  in  order 
to  preserve  them  against  apostasy.  Thus,  while  we  admit  that  the 
promises  of  Christ  will  not  fail,  nor  the  efficacy  of  atoning  blood  be 
frustrated ;  while  we  believe  that  "  where  God  has  begun  a  good 
work,  he  will  carry  it  into  execution  (swtrt\i<su)  until  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (Phil.  i.  6) ;  we  admit  in  the  fullest  manner  the  importance 
and  duty  of  warning,  reproving,  exhorting,  and  threatening  Chris- 
tians, just  as  we  should  do  were  there  no  direct  assurances  that 
"  whom  God  calls  he  justifies,  and  whom  he  justifies  he  glorifies." 
We  admit  all  this,  because  the  sacred  writers  evidently  admit  it,  and 
write  constantly  in  a  manner  that  accords  with  this  admission. 

(33)  Tig  .  .  .  .,0f6t>;  Who  shall  bring  an  accusation  against  Vie 
elect  of  God?  That  is :  'Who  shall  prefer  an  accusation  against 
them,  of  crimes  that  would  occasion  their  condemnation,  when  they 
come  before  the  tribunal  of  God?'  *ExX«x™,  Heb.  ^Vh  "\n:&  w?. 
chosen,  dear,  beloved,  precious ;  comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  Luke  xxiii.  35. 
1  Pet.  i.  1.  Matt.  xxiv.  22.  31.  Mark  xiii.  20.  Luke  xviii.  7.  Col.  iii. 
12.  Tit.  i.  1.  Eev.  xvii.  14 ;  also  Matt.  xx.  16.  xxii.  14  (where  «xX?xrw 
is  used  in  distinction  from  xXjjro/).  That  exXexrw*,  however,  here 
means  something  more  than  merely  ayawroi,  may  be  seen  from  com- 
paring ver.  28  above — xara  *g66tatv . . .  xXjjro/  and  1  Pet.  i.  1,  2, 
ixXtxroTg  •  •  •   xura  ffgoyv  catty   0*#D   Tlargog, 

&tbg  6  dtxuuv,  it  is  God  who  justifieili.  So  I  prefer  to  render  and 
to  point  it,  viz.,  by  making  this  phrase  answer  to  the  preceding 
question.  So  Luther,  Tholuck,  our  English  version,  and  most  com- 
mentators. On  the  other  hand,  Augustine,  Erasmus,  Locke,  Schott- 
gen,  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Reiche,  and  others,  put  an  interrogation 
point  after  dtxatcav,  and  likewise  after  all  the  succeeding  clauses;  with 
diminished  emphasis,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  certainly  with  no  great 
probability;  for  how  can  we  well  suppose  that  seventeen  successive 
questions  are  here  put,  without  any  answer  or  intervening  matter  ? 
as  Dr.  Knapp' s  and  Griesbach's  pointing  represents  them  to  be.  0f bg 
6  dixauuv  means,  it  is  God  who  acquits,  pardons,  forgives  the  sins  rc5v 
ixXtxrZiv.  Now  as  God  is  the  supreme  and  final  judge,  how  can  any 
accusation  against  them  occasion  their  condemnation  ? 

(34)  Tig  b  xaraxp'vojv ;  Who  shall  condemn  or  be  the  condemner  ? 
t.  e.,  who  shall  pass  sentence  of  condemnation?  God  acquits;  can 
any  besides  him  condemn  ?  No ;  Christ  has  prevented  all  condem- 
nation by  his  death :  Xgiarhg  «  a#o6avu>vt  i.  e.,  his  death  having  made 
expiation  for  the  sins  of  believers,  no  sentence  of  condemnation  can 
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now  be  passed.     I  construe  Xgnrrbg  6  a*ofavu>v  as  on  answer  to  the 
preceding  question ;  so  Tholuck  and  Flatt. 

MaXXo*  3s  .  .  .  ifLuv,  yea  rather,  who  is  al&p  risen,  wlio  moreover  is 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  maheth  intercession  for  lis  ;  L  e.,  Christ 
not  only  died  to  make  atonement  for  our  sins,  but  he  is  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  is  exalted  to  the  throne  of  Majesty  in  the  heavens,  in 
order  that  he  may  complete  the  glorious  work  which  he  began  by 
his  death.  In  regard  to  the  phrase  iv  3«£i£  rev  0goD,  see  my  Comm. 
on  Heb.  L  3. — "Ewvyxcm/  conveys  the  general  sense  of  aiding, 
assisting,  managing  one*s  concerns  for  his  advantage,  &c. ;  comp. 
Heb.  vii.  25.  ix.  24.  1  John  ii.  1 .  In  construing  the  passage  in 
this  way,  one  must  remove  the  interrogation  points  after  the  respec- 
tive clauses,  and  substitute  a  comma  after  the  first  and  second,  and 
a  period  after  the  third. 

(35)  Tig  .  .  .  .  Xf/mOj  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ?  t.  e.,  from  that  love  which  he  cherishes  for  us :  for  so  the 
tenor  of  the  passage-  plainly  demands  that  we  should  construe  it. 
Calvin  remarks  on  rig  here  (instead  of  r/),  that  the  apostle  uses  rig 
because  he  considers  all  creatures  and  trials  here  as  so  many  athlcta*, 
striving  against  the  efforts  of  Christians. 

QXi^tg,  jj  tfrm£«£/o,  n  btuyfLog;  t.  e.,  shall  vexation  from  without, 
or  anxiety  from  within,  or  persecution  by  the  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  effect  a  separation  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Vki-^ig  is 
strictly  applicable  to  any  strait  or  pressure  which  comes  from  cir- 
cumstances, i.  e.,  from  external  causes ;  urtyo-xjupia.  (lit.  narrowness  of 
place)  is  applied  more  especially  to  anxiety  of  mind ;  diuypog  is  suffi- 
ciently plain,  as  it  obviously  designates  distresses  arising  from  tho 
rage  and  malice  of  persecutors.  All  three  words  together  designate 
intensely  the  general  idea  of  trouble  or  distress. 

Bodily  sufferings  and  dangers  next  follow ;  for  Christians,  who 
live  in  periods  of  persecution,  must  of  course  be  peculiarly  exposed 
to  these.  Famine  and  nakedness  are  the  natural  result  of  being 
driven  from  home,  and  made  to  wander  in  deserts  and  desolate  places. 
Peril  and  sword  arc  necessarily  connected  with  the  bitter  hostility 
of  persecution. 

(36)  The  quotation  here  comes  from  Ps.  xliv.  23  (Sept.  xliii.  22), 
and  is  applied  to  the  state  of  Christians  in  the  apostle's  times,  as  it 
was  oricrinally  to  those  whom  the  Psalmist  describes ;  in  other  words, 
the  apostle  describes  the  state  of  suffering  Christians,  by  the  terms 
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which  were  employed  in  ancient  days  to  describe  the  suffering  people 
of  God. — *OX*jv  rw  rjp'egav,  B^L1 '?,  continually,  unremittingly. 

'EXoyiaQfipw  *>g  <T£$ara  <rpayrtgt  we  are  counted,  t.  e.,  we  are  reckoned, 
regarded,  dealt  with,  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  or  we  are  killed  as 
slaughter-sheep,  -t.  e.,  unremittingly  and  without  mercy. 

(37)'AXXa,  but,  still,  i.  e.,  notwithstanding  these  severe  pressures 
and  trials. — 'Ep  rovrosg  vaa/v,  in  all  these,  viz.,  all  these  sufferings  and 
sorrows. — *  Imptxuftty,  we  are  more  than  conquerors,  an  intensive  and 
powerful  form  of  expression,  used  with  great  appropriateness  and 
significancy  here. — A/a ....  wag,  i.  e.,  through  Christ  who  loved  us, 
viz.,  in  consequence  of  the  strength  and  courage  which  he  imparts : 
comp.  Phil.  iv.  13. 

(38)  The  /ag  here  stands  as  a  reason  for  the  assertion  that  we 
are  more  tlian  conquerors.  i  It  must  be  so/  says  Paul,  'for  nothing 
can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ.'  edmrog ....  £«j5,  deatli, 
here  seems  plainly  to  mean,  a  violent  death  by  the  hands  of  persecu- 
tors. Zuq,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  bo -life  on  condition  of 
recanting  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  was  customary 
with  persecutors,  in  order  to  win  Christians  over  to  heathenism,  to 
terrify  with  threats. of  death  in  case  they  persevered  in  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  also  to  allure  with  promises  of  life,  in  case  they  abjured 
it.  To  this  usage  the  words  Sdmrog  and  £«jj  here  very  naturally 
refer.  If  any  one  choose  to  give  the  words  a  more  extensive  mean- 
ing, and  to  regard  them  as  equivalent  to  saying,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  death  itself  or  in  life,  which  will  separate,  &c,  there  can  be  no 
valid  objection  to  this. 

Ours  ayytXot,  ovrt  ugxai ....  •8«  dvvdpstg,  neither  angels  nor  prin- 
cipalities, nor  powers.  The  separation  of  Bwdfitig  here  from  af%«/, 
by  an  intervening  clause,  has  been  a  matter  of  difficulty  among 
critics  of  all  ages.  But  as  this  separation  does  in  fact  exist  in  the 
best  manuscripts,  and  in  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Syriac  versions, 
we  are  obliged,  as  critics,  to  receive  it  as  it  stands,  and  to  interpret 
it  in  the  best  manner  we  can. 

The  principal  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  supposition,  that  dv*d- 
fLug  mu8t*have*been  intended  by  the  writer  here  to  designate  an 
order  of  angels,  either  good  or  bad.  This  supposition  was  natural, 
because  we  find  words  of  the  same  and  the  like  kind,  elsewhere 
ranged  together  to  designate  such  classes  or  orders ;  e.  g.,  Eph.  i.  21, 
•  •  •  &&$*  %a*  *%wd<*S  xa>  bwdpsug*    Col.  i.  1 6,  tin  %£6v(u,  tin  nvgi6r*irtg. 
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f/ri  agXa'>  *"ri  s£ov<fta,tt  1  Pet.  iii.  22,  ayysXuv,  xai  f£*utf/w,  xai  dvvap'swK 
The  Seventy  often  render  K?**  (exercitus)  by  bimfm.  And  this 
seems  to  give  us  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  angels.  However,  in  the  passages  just  cited,  different 
ranks  or  orders  of  angels  would  seem  to  be  designated.  Is  this  in 
accordance  with  the  Jewish  usus  loquendi? 

So  far  as  we  can  gather,  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the 
Rabbins,  what  this  usage  was,  we  may  answer  in  the  affirmative 
Thus  in  Dan.  xii.  1,  Michael  is  called  Hie  great  prince.  In  Isaiah 
vi.  1,  seq.,  the  Seraphim  are  represented,  as  presence-angels  (so  to 
speak)  of  Jehovah.  In  Matt,  xviii.  10,  the  guardian-angels  of  little 
children  are  also  represented,  by  our  Saviour,  as  the  presence-angels 
of  Jehovah.  And  with  regard  to  the  Rabbins,  it  is  well-known  that 
they  made  a  great  many  different  orders  of  angels ;  e.  g.}  D*?*9,  M*fc 
OTto  d^k,  wrbkn  ^3,  ttktf?  iD^chn,  roioef;  and  also  D*w. 
DOT  and  D^M,  i.  e.>  xi^tCrnrn,  agxa't*  m&  fywu. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  angels^  and  principalities,  and  powers 
correspond  somewhat  exactly  to  the  Jewish  orders  of  angels  as  occa- 
sionally reckoned ;  and  that,  so  far  as  the  possibility  of  meaning  is 
here  concerned,  there  lies  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  applying  these 
three  words  to  angels.  Nay,  we  may  advance  still  farther,  and  say 
that  in  respect  to  «£%«/  at  least,  it  is  quite  improbable  that  it  should 
have  been  intended  to  designate  magistrates  of  any  kind.  * Ayyt\*s 
and  a£xa/'  may  very  naturally  be  taken  as  designating  angels  and 
archangels;  comp.  Jude  verse  9.  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  Dan.  x.  13.  xii.  1. 
If  we  understand  here  these  two  great  divisions  of  angels,  it  will  be 
in  accordance  with  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
fact  that  ayyikot  and  ag^a/  are  joined  together  by  juxta-position,  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  they  belong  to  the  same  category  of  meaning; 
for  so  words  of  this  class  are  commonly  employed. 

But  allowing  this,  are  good  or  evil  angels  here  meant  ?  That 
evil  angels  were  also  distributed  by  the  Jews  into  classes,  is  as  clear 
as  that  good  angels  were  classified;  e.  g.y  Eph.  vi.  12. 1  Cor.  xv.  24. 
Col.  ii.  15,  where  they  are  called  Affiau  xai  sgoi/rf/a/,  and  in  2  Pet.  ii.  4. 
they  are  also  called  &yyt\oi.  Moreover  Satan  is  styled  o  ag£&»»,  Matt, 
ix.  34.  xii.  24.  John  xii  31.  xiv.  30.  xvi.  11.  Eph.  ii.  2,  which  im- 
plies precedence,  i.  e.,  rank  among  evil  angels.  The  passage  in  Eph. 
vi.  12  seems  to  be  most  direct  to  our  purpose,  where  the  apostle 
represents  Christians  as  in  violent  contest  irfa  rag  ag^a?  xai  r^ra; 
f£oMfaf.    So  in  the  verse  before  us,  I  understand  the  apostle  as  aver-* 
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ring,  that  neither  angels  nor  archangels  with  whom  we  are  contest- 
ing, u  e.,  neither  the  inferior  evil  spirits,  nor  Satan  himself  (or  it 
may  be,  Satan  and  others  of  similar  rank),  shall  be  able,  by  all  their 
assaults  and  machinations,  to  separate  true  Christians  from  the  love 
of  their  Saviour.  Tholuck  supposes  the  good  angels  to  be  meant 
hero ;  but  how  can  those,  "  who  are  sent  forth  to  minister  to  such  as 
arc  the  heirs  of  salvation"  (Heb.  L  14),  be  well  supposed  to  be  the 
opposers  and  enemies  of  Christians  ?  Accordingly,  with  Flatt,  I  un- 
derstand uyyiXoi  and  a££a/  of  evil  spirits. 

Auvofiug  appears  not  to  be  associated  in  meaning  with  ayytXoi  and 
agxai,  because  it  is  not  associated  with  them  by  juxta-position ;  for 
it  has  juxta-position  in  all  other  instances  where  it  means  angels.  I 
must  interpret  it,  therefore,  as  designating  magistrates,  civil  powers, 
viz.,  persecuting  kings  and  princes.  That  dvmpue  means  auctoritas, 
imperium,  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  sec  Luke  iv.  36.  Acts  iv.  7. 1  Cor.  v. 
4.  Rev.  xiii.  2;  also  Rev.  iv.  11.  v.  12.  vii.  12.  xii.  10.  And  that  the 
abstract  sense  may  become  concrete,  t.  e.,  that  6vva/ug  may  designate 
those  persons  who  are  clothed  with  civil  power,  is  clear  from  1  Cor. 
xv.  24.  Eph.  i.  21,  as  also  from  comparing  its  synonyme  i £ou<ra/,  in 
Rom.  xiii.  1 — 4. 

oUrt  i ntfrwra  ovri  ptWorra,  neither  the  present  nor  the  future  ;  i.  e.9 
neither  any  objects  of  the  present  time  nor  of  the  future.  The 
apostle,  after  having  mentioned  particular  things  in  the  preceding 
context,  here  comes  to  the  generic  ideas  of  time,  including  of  course 
all  occurrences  that  take  place  in  it ;  and  in  the  next  clause  he  seems 
to  predicate  that  of  space  or  place,  which  he  here  asserts  of  time. 

(39)  Ojri  li^a.aa  •Sri  ,o<i^  lit.  neither  height  nor  depth.  But  a 
great  variety  of  explanations  have  been  given  to  these  words;  e.  g., 
Origcn :  *  Evil  spirits  in  the  air  and  in  hades.'  Ambrose  :  •  Neither 
high  and  haughty  speculation  [in  doctrine],  nor  deep  sins.'  Augus- 
tine :  *  Idle  curiosity  about  things  above  us  and  below  us.'  Melanc- 
thon :  *  Heretical  speculation  of  the  learned,  and  gross  superstition  of 
the  vulgar,  &c.'  So  likewise :  *  Honour  and  dishonour/  <  high  place 
and  low  place/  « happiness  and  misery,'  «  the  elevation  of  Christians 
on  the  cross,  and  the  submersion  of  them  in  the  sea/  have  all  had 
their  advocates.  The  meaning  happhrss  or  misery,  honour  or  dis- 
honour, is  a  possible  one ;  but  the  animated  and  glowing  spirit  of  the 
whole  passage  naturally  loads  the  mind  to  expect  something  more 
elevated  than  this.  #Tv*;  may  mean  Amiym;  so  WW,  anQ  ^  j^t^ 
in  Luke  i.  7$.  Kplu  iv.  &    As  to  oV^  it  has  been  taken  to  mean 
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the  earth,  and  Eph.  iv.  9  is  appealed  to  as  sustaining  this  interpre- 
tation. But  Ps.  exxxix.  15,  P*J  n"W»7^f  the  lower  parts  of  tlie  earth9 
ra  jSalij  rfc  yni  (comp.  Eph.  iv.  9),  would  be  a  more  apposite  appeal, 
inasmuch  as  here  the  meaning  plainly  is,  earth  or  secret  recesses  of 
the  earth.  On  the  whole,  however,  0a0o;  (as  the  antithesis  of  Uw/xa) 
would  more  appropriately  designate  the  under-world,  ^m?y  $dnef 
afiwftrog.  Thus  understood,  the  sentiment  of  the  apostle  ends  in  a 
climax ;  viz.,  neither  heaven,  nor  hell,  i.  e\,  neither  the  world  above, 
nor  the  world  below,  ©ur«  r/c  xriaig  irsga,  nor  any  other  created  thing* 
The  whole  summed  up  together,  and  understood  after  the  Hebrew 
manner  of  speaking,  stands  thus:  '  The  universe  shall  not  be  able  to 
separate  Christians  from  the  love  of  Jesus,  who  died  for  them;'  hea- 
ven above  and  Sheol  below,  and  other  created  things  constituting, 
in  the  language  of  Scripture,  the  universe.  I  prefer,  however,  the 
simple  meaning  above  and  below,  i.  e.y  no  time  and  no  space  can 
separate  us,  &c;  or  no  period  of  time  and  no  place  can  occasion  the 
disappointment  of  our  hopes. 

This  is,  indeed,  "  an  anchor  sure  and  stedfast,  entering  into  that 
within  the  vail ;"  a  blessed,  cheering,  glorious  hope,  which 

ONLY  THE  GOSPEL  AND  ATONING  BLOOD  CAN  INSPIRE, 


CHAP.  IX.  1—33. 

With  the  eighth  chapter  concludes  what  may  be  appropriately  termed  the  doctrinal  part  of 
our  epistle.  What  follow*,  is  either  by  way  of  forestalling  or  of  removing  objections,  or  of  Justi- 
fying what  has  been  said ;  or  else  in  the  way  of  practical  exhortation  and  caution.  In  previous 
and  different  parts  of  the  epistle,  the  apostle  had  already  advanced  sentiments  an  the  subject  of 
salvation  by  grace — a  salvation  proffered  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  terms  to  Gentile 
as  well  as  Jew — which  he  well  knew  would  be  very  obnoxious  to  many  of  his  kinsmen  after  the 
flesh,  not  excepting  some  of  those  who  by  profession  were  converts  to  the  Christian  religion.  In 
chapters  ii.  and  iii.(  he  had  formally  and  at  length  laboured  to  show,  that  the  Jews  were  not 
only  in  Estate  of  condemnation  by  the  divine  law,  but  even  more  guilty  than  the  Gentiles;  and 
this,  because  they  had  enjoyed  greater  religious  privileges.  At  the  close  of  chap.  iii.  he  bad  come 
oat  fully  and  plainly  with  the  declaration,  that  God  is  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  really  and  truly 
as  of  the  Jews ;  and  in  the  saeceedlr.g  chapter,  he  had  laboured  to  show  that  such  was  the  prin- 
ciple or  doctrine  which  is  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  themselves.    M  The  seed  of 
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Abraham,"  in  the  highest,  and  noblest,  and  only  really  important  sense  of  the  phrase,  means  his 
spiritual  need;  which  comprises  all  who  imitate  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  like  him  believe  im- 
plicitly in  the  divine  declarations. 

In  chap.  r.  the  apostle  had  implicitly  justified  the  extension  of  the  gospel  privileges  and  bles- 
sings to  all  men  indiscriminately,  inasmuch  as  all  were  affected  by  the  fall  of  Adam  their  common 
progenitor.  Then,  in  chapters  vi — viii.  he  had  shown  that  Christ  and  his  grace  arc  the  only 
effectual  ground  of  our  tanctification  as  well  as  justification ;  that  all  objection  to  the  scheme  at 
grace  on  the  ground  that  it  will  encourage  sin,  not  only  is  destitute  of  foundation,  but  that  the 
sinner  has  no  hope  of  resisting- sin  with  success,  but  through  the  grace  of  the  gospel ;  and,  finally 
that  the  sanctiflcation  of  believers  will  issue  in  their  salvation,  with  the  same  certainty  as  their 
justification  does. 

But  Low  could  the  Jew,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  pride  himself  in  his  descent  from  Abraham, 
to  regard  God  as  his  peculiar  and  covenant  God,  and  to  expect  acceptance  in  conssquence  of  his 
lineage  and  of  the  peculiar  favours  which  had  been  shown  to  the  Hebrew  nation— how  could  he 
receive  with  approbation  a  doctrine,  which  not  only  went  to  prostrate  all  the  hopes  that  he  had 
cherished  of  pre-eminence  in  this  world,  and  of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  and  to  place  the 
very  heathen  on  a  level  with  himself,  but  which  even  advanced  still  farther,  and  made  him  more 
guilty  than  the  heathen,  and  consequently  involved  him  in  higher  condemnation,  because  he  had 
sinned  against  peculiar  light  and  love?  Nay,  the  very  privileges,  which  had  been  the  ground 
of  his  greatest  confidence  that  he  must  be  regarded  with  divine  approbation  and  entitled  to  the 
favour  of  God,  had  become,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  apostle,  the  occasion  of  his 
peculiar  and  aggravated  condemnation. 

The  apostle  well  knew,  that  the  haughty  spirit  of  his  countrymen  could  not  easily  brook  all 
this.  He  expected  they  would  accuse  him  of  having  become  alienated  from  liis  kinsmen  after 
the  flesh,  and  partial  to  the  Gentiles,  since  he  was  an  apostle  to  them.  It  id  evidently  with  such 
anticipations,  that  he  wrote  .the  chapter  now  before  us.  For  he  begins  this  by  a  most  solemn 
profession  or  declaration  of  his  sincere  and  ardent  affection  for  his  own  nation.  He  protests 
against  the  idea,  that  in  declaring  God  to  be  the  God  of  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  he  has 
therefore  abjured  every  kind  of  pre-eminence  to  his  own  people.  He  allows  that  they  have  en- 
Joyed  special  and  distinguished  external  privileges ;  above  all,  that  the  Messiah  himself  has  come 
from  the  midst  of  them,  verses  2—5.  He  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  God  in  selecting  the  heirs 
of  his  grace  where  he  pleases,  i.  e.,  making  the  Gentiles  the  Kara  *p6$e<riv  kXdtoi  as  well  as  Jews 
— in  doing  all  this,  he  had  violated  no  promise.  His  word  owe  Uwiwrmu  (ver.  6),  i. «.,  his  promise 
made  to  Abraham  and  Mm  seed  is  not  frustrated  or  annulled,  because  he  has  given  up  unbelieving 
Jews  to  perish,  and  granted  to  believing  Gentiles  the  privilege  of  being  called  the  sons  of  God. 
God  has  always  exercised  the  right  of  choosing  the  recipients  of  his  favours,  when  and  where  he 
pleases ;  as  the  Jewish  Scriptures  themselves  do  testify.  Abraham,  for  example,  had  several 
children ;  but  in  Isaac  only  was  his  seed  called,  verses  7—9.  To  Isaac  two  w>ns  were  born, 
Esau  and  Jacob ;  yet  Esau  was  rejected  and  Jacob  received ;  and  the  decision  respecting  this 
was  made  even  before  they  were  born,  vers.  10, 1 4.  God's  declaration  to  Moses,  and  his  dealings 
with  Pharaoh,  exhibit  the  same  truth  in  a  striking  manner,  verses  15—18.  All  objection  to  this 
on  the  ground  of  partiality  or  injustice,  is  without  any  good  support ;  inasmuch  as  the  sovereign 
Lord  of  the  universe  has  a  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  as  seems  good  in  his  sight,  verses 
19,  20.  He  doeer  injustice  to  none ;  for  those  whom  he  passes  by,  are  left  to  the  course  of  justice 
and  equity,  vers.  21—23.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  have  not  only  displayed,  in  this  way,  God's 
sovereignty  in  his  dealings  with  his  people,  but  they  also  contain  express  declarations  that  the 
Gentiles  shall  be  brought  into  the  church  and  become  the  children  of  God,  vers.  24—26.  Equally 
certain  is  it,  that  they  predict  the  unbelief  and  rejection  of  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham, 
verses  27—29.  Finally,  the  apostle  sums  up  the  whole  matter  in  discussion,  by  declaring  that 
•  the  Gentiles  are  admitted  to  the  gospel  privilege  of  justification  by  faith,  but  that  the  Jews  in 
general  remain  in  a  state  of  unbelief  and  rejection,  because  Christ  crucified  is  to  them  a 
stumbling-block,  and  none  but  believers  on  him  can  be  saved,'  vers.  30—33. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  apostle  justifies  what  he  had  already  advanced  respecting  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles;  and  in  particular  what  he  had  said,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  about  the  highest 
blessings  of  the  gospel  being  bestowed  on  the  *ava  wp60t<rt*  K\nroi.  The  amount  of  the  Justifi- 
cation is  this :  '  God  has  always  dealt  in  the  like  manner  by  his  people.    The  Old  Testament 
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Is  fall  of  the  same  doctrine,  or  it  exhibits  facts  which  illustrate  and  confirm  it.  It  contain*  pre- 
dictions concerning  the  very  things  of  which  the  Jews  now  complain.' 

Viewed  in  this  light  (I  am  unable  to  see  in  what  other  light  it  can  be  fairly  viewed),  there  oan 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  deciding  the  question :  What  is  the  object  of  the  chapter  before  us  ? 
Plainly  the  object  is  to  illustrate  and  defend  against  objections,  the  affirmations  which  the  apostle 
had  been  making.  What  were  these  ?  The  consummation  of  the  whole  is,  that '  the  Kara  wP6$€U¥ 
uXnroi  are  predestined,  called,  justified,  and  glorified;  and  these,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.'  But 
the  Jew  objects,  that  this  amounts  to  a  breach  of  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  and  his  need. 
The  apostle  denies  this.  He  states  that  the  natural  seed,  as  such,  are  not  the  specific  objects  of 
this  promise ;  and  that  God  has  always,  in  times  past,  as  now  under  the  gospel,  chosen  the  objects 
of  his  favour  where  he  pleased,  without  regard  to  any  external  privileges,  advantages,  or  relations. 

What  then  has  the  apostle  in  reality  been  asserting  in  the  eighth  chapter,  which  he  justifies  and 
defends  in  the  ninth  ?  Surely  the  question  in  the  eighth  chapter  is  not  one  of  external  privileges 
or  advantages ;  it  is  one  of  calling,  justification,  and  glorification.  It  is  one  which  respects  the 
everlasting  and  inseparable  love  of  Christ.  Defence,  therefore,  of  the  sentiments  inculcated  in 
respect  to  these  topics,  occupies  the  ninth  chapter.  In  itself,  it  contains  not  the  great  doctrine 
in  question,  that  if,  it  does  not  directly  reveal  or  inculcate  it.  The  examples  of  God's  sovereignty 
produced  in  it  are  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them  having  respect  to  temporal  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages; and  some  to  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  But  the  principle  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  all  these  is  the  main  and  all-important  question ;  and  the  principle  is  that  which  is 
avowed  in  the  eighth  chapter,  viz.,  that  the  koto  *p6$t<ri»  tXnroi  are  the  certain  heirs  of  future 
glory.  It  is  the  eighth  chapter,  then,  which  is  the  key  of  the  ninth ;  and  without  keeping  this  in 
view,  one  may  look  in  vain  for  the  object  of  the  various  examples  and  illustrations  which  the 
ninth  chapter  exhibits.  In  a  word,  the  apostle  shows  in  the  ninth  chapter  '  that  God  m  culling, 
justifying,  and  glorifying  w  mpoliim,  does  not  only  what  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  what  is  analo- 
gous to  example!  of  his  dealings  as  exhibited  by  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  what  accords  with 
the  doctrines  and  predictions  which  they  contain.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  only,  can  we  fully 
see  the  scope,  object,  and  connection  of  the  ninth  chapter. 


CHAP.  IX.  1—6. 


(1)  First  of  all,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  the  most  solemn  assuran- 
ces of  his  affectionate  regard  for  his  own  nation,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  apprehension  that  he  believed  and  taught  as  he  had  done  respect- 
ing the  Gentiles,  on  account  of  being  alienated  in  his  affections  from 
the  Jews.    The  expression  of  his  feelings  is  made  in  glowing  terms. 

'AXbiuav .  .  .  Xf/oTfli,  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ  Most  interpreters 
regard  iv  Xg#<rrf)  as  the  formula  of  an  oath ;  and  they  appeal  to  the 
Hebrew  form  of  an  oath,  which  prefixes  a  (iv)  to  the  object  or  per- 
son by  whom  any  one  swears.  So  also  iv  in  the  New  Testament, 
c.  g.,  Matt.  v.  34—36.  Rev.  x.  6.  So  Dan.  xii.  7.  (in  Theodotion's 
Greek  version);  and  so  Flatt  interprets  it  in  his  commentary.   But 
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Tholuck  has  made  this  interpretation  very  doubtful.  Compare,  for 
example,  b  Kugiy  in  Eph.  iv.  17,  where  it  follows  fiagrvgovpai,  and 
where  the  formula  of  an  oath  is  out  of  question.  It  is  only  so- 
lemn declaration,  such  as  Christ  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ  prompts  or 
suggests.  In  like  manner  we  have  xai&  *9  Xgitrp,  uydirn  b  Xgnrrty 
x.  r.  X.,  where  an  oath  is  of  course  out  of  all  question.  Indeed  the 
phrase  b  Kug/p,  iv  Xgmrp,  &c,  occurs  so  often,  that  abundant  analogies 
are  at  hand  to  justify  the  exegesis  which  is  given  to  b  XgHtrp,  here, 
when  we  construe  it  as  meaning  agreeably  to  what  becomes  one  who 
is  in  Christ  or  who  belongs  to  him;  i.  e.,  as  a  Christian,  or  one  who  is 
spiritually  united  to  Christ,  I  speak  the  truth,  &c. 

Ou  -^ibhopai  repeats  the  affirmation  and  strengthens  it,  although  the 
negative  form  or  X/ro'nj;  is  used.  Comp.  John  i.  21.  Eph.  iv.  25. 
1  Sam.  iii.  18,  for  the  negative  form  of  the  expression ;  1  Tim.  ii.  7, 
for  the  like  words. 

ivfifiagrvgovtyg  ....  ayiy,  my  conscience  bearing  me  witness,  in  Hie 
Holy  Spirit  I  must  connect  these  words  together,  in  the  method 
of  exegesis  which  is  here  preferred,  and  not  join  ov  -^tvdopai  with  h 
iJvfifjuan  ay'ty,  as  Dr.  Knapp  and  some  other  critics  have  done,  mak- 
ing the  latter  phrase  a  part  of  the  formula  of  an  oath.  The  repeti- 
tion of  an  oath  here,  would  seem  rather  unlooked  for  and  excessive ; 
besides  that  no  example  elsewhere  of  Christians  swearing  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  can  be  produced.  Conscience  is  the  voice  of  God  in  man;  or 
at  least  the  faculty  on  which  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  seems 
to  be  specially  exerted.  It  was  a  conscience  moved  and  enlightened 
by  this  Spirit,  which,  the  apostle  here  solemnly  declares,  testified  his 
affectionate  regard  for  the  Jewish  nation;  b  nvtvpan  ayiy  meaning, 
I  who  am  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  am  in  the  Spirit;  comp.  Rev. 
1.  10,  iysvSfitiv  iv  <?vsv//,an. 

(2)  "Or/ ....  pov,  that  I  Iiave  great  sorrow  and  continual  anguish 
in  my  heart  For  the  like  expressions  of  sympathy  and  affection 
towards  others,  comp.  1  Cor.  i.4.  Phil.  i.  3,  4.  Eph.  i.  1G.  1  Thes. 
i.  2.  Rom.  i.  9,  10.  Philem.  ver.  4.  2  Tim.  i.  3,  4.  2  Cor.  xi.  29. 
xii.  15. 

(3)  A  much  controverted  verse,  and  which  therefore  needs  parti- 
cular illustration.  Nearly  every  word  has  been  the  subject  of  dif- 
ferent and  contested  exegesis. 

H\>x6fiw  yty  avrig,  for  I  myself  could  wish.  Compare  Acts  xxv.  22, 
ifiovXopriv,  I  could  wish ;  Gal.  iv.  29  qfrXor,  J  could  desire.  But  why 
not  translate,  I  did  wish,  i.  e.y  when  I  was  an  unconverted  Jew  I  did 
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wish?  Because,  (1)  The  apostle  designs  to  show  his^m^n*  love 
to  the  Jews.  Who  questioned  this  strong  attachment  to  them,  when 
he  persecuted  Stephen  and  others  before  his  conversion?  Or  to 
what  purpose  could  it  be  now  to  exhibit  this,  when  his  love  to  them 
since  he  became  a  Christian  is  the  only  thing  that  is  called  in  ques- 
tion? Then,  (2)  Neither  the  present  fS^ou,  nor  the  Optative 
iu^o/>>jv,  would  accurately  express  what  the  apostle  means  here. 
Ey^o^ai  (Ind.  present)  would  mean,  /  wish  by  way  of  direct  and 
positive  affirmation,  and  with  the  implication  that  the  thing  wished 
might  take  place ;  t  ugrfpifv  (Opt.)  I  am  wishing  with  desire,  imply- 
ing the  possibility  that  the  thing  wished  for  would  take  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  nvx*W  as  here  employed  (I  could  wish)  implies,  that 
whatever  his  desires  may  be,  after  aU  the  thing  wished  for  is  im- 
possible or  it  cannot  take  place ;  which  is  doubtless  the  very  shade 
of  thought  that  the  writer  would  design  to  express.  See  New  Test. 
Gramm.  §  126.  Note  1.  If  the  apostle  had  designed  here  merely  to 
describe  what  he  once  felt  or  desired,  i.  e.,  before  his  conversion,  he 
would  of  course  have  employed  the  Aorist  of  narration,  and  not  the 
Imperfect. 

'AvdOifia  thai,  to  be  an  anathema,  to  be  devoted  to  destruction,  or 
to  be  excommunicated.  ^This  difficult  and  controverted  word  needs 
a  full  and  satisfactory  illustration.  In  classical  Greek  avdfofia  and 
dvafyfia  were  originally  altogether  equivalent  or  synonymous  ;  just 
as  ii>gt/j>a,  and  fyfipa  were,  and  also  Mtitpa  and  i-r/^/u-a,  &c.  (1)  The 
proper  and  original  meaning  of  avdfopa  or  ava%*a,  was  a  setting  out 
or  setting  up  of  any  thing  consecrated  to  the  gods,  in  their  temples, 
such  as  tripods,  images,  statues,  inscriptions,  &c.  The  exposure  of 
such  things  in  the  temples,  in  any  way,  whether  they  hung  up,  stood 
up,  or  lay  down,  was  avddtfia ;  the  action  of  exposing  them,  or  the 
exposure  itself,  was  called  &¥dfaji,a.  Hence,  (2)  Tlie  thing  itself 
exposed,  the  thing  consecrated  or  devoted  to  the  gods,  was  called 
d  'Mifia,  by  a  very  common  principle  of  language  applicable  to  a 
great  multitude  of  words.  Then,  (3)  As  any  thing  devoted  or  con- 
secrated to  the  gods  was  irrevocably  given  up  to  them,  and  was  no 
more  subject  to  common  use ;  •  so  when  any  living  thing,  beast  or 
man,  became  an  &w6tfiaf  it  was  of  course  to  be  slain  in  sacrifice,  and 
offered  to  the  gods  mostly  as  a  piacular  victim.  In  like  manner, 
under  the  Levitical  law,  every  B*}»3  or  avdOtfia  devoted  to  God,  was 
incapable  of  redemption ;  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29,  *av  dvdfcpa  .  .  .  a<rA 
ivtyuavu  iuf  xrrivnf  .  •  .  ou  Xurgculjrtra/,  dXXa  Saya'rp  Sayaraj^ovra/ ; 
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comp.  Judg.  xi.  30, 31  and  39  ;  which,  however,  is  the  only  instance 
on  record  in  the  Scriptures  of  a  human  uvdttpa,  and  which  at  all 
events  is  not  encouraged  by  the  laws  of  Moses.  And  in  consequence 
of  such  a  custom  or  law,  cities,  edifices,  and  their  inhabitants,  which 
were  devoted  to  excision  or  entire  destruction,  were  called  B^D,  t.  e.9 
avafopa  as  the  Seventy  have  rendered  it.  So  Jericho  was  BJP, 
Josh.  vi.  17.  comp.  verse  21 ;  and  so  the  cities  of  the  Canaanites 
that  were  utterly  destroyed  by  Israel,  were  named  n?*}F>  destruction. 
Any  thing  in  fact,  whether  man,  beast,  or  any  species  of  property  or 
ornament,  which  was  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  was  called  0"in  (fadfajux) 
by  the  Hebrews;  see  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29.  Deut.  xiii.  15 — 17,  and 
comp.  1  Kings  xx.  42.  Is.  xxxiv.  5.  Zech.  xiv.  11. 

The  Greek  words  faafefiariSu  and  avariihyM  correspond,  in  like 
manner,  to  the  Heb.  &^£tn  (Hiph.  of  B*5«J),  and  mean  to  pronounce 
to  be  an  avdfopa,  to  give  up  as  an  avdde/ia9  i.  #.,  to  set  apart  or  deliver 
over  to  destruction. 

But  to  what  destruction  ?  To  natural  death  or  spiritual,  L  e.>  to 
sufferings  in  the  present  world,  or  those  of  everlasting  death?  Those 
who  construe  the  word  in  the  first  way,  say,  that  dirb  rtZ  Xgufrov 
means  by  Christ ;  in  which  case  the  whole  sentiment  would  6eem 
to  be ;  'I  could  wish  to  suffer  temporal  death  inflicted  by  Christ, 
provided  this  would  exempt  my  countrymen  from  it.'  But  there  are 
some  weighty  objections  to  this  ;  for  the  apostle  is  not  here  discuss- 
ing the  subject  of  the  Jews'  temporal  punishment  or  excision,  but  of 
their  excision  from  the  blessings  of  a  future  world  by  reason  of  their 
unbelief;  comp.  ix.  25 — 33.  It  is  the  fearful  doom  then  which 
unbelief  is  to  bring  on  the  Jews,  that  the  apostle  wishes  could  be 
averted ;  and  it  is  his  deep  concern  for  them  in  respect  to  this,  which 
he  desires  to  testify.  It  is  a  D"jn  of  this  kind,  therefore,  that  he 
would  consent  to  take  upon  himself,  could  they  be  saved  by  it. 
That  uvdOepa  may  be  used  to  signify  the  second  death,  is  clear  from 
1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  passage  makes  clearly 
against  the  supposition,  that  temporal  excision  merely  is  meant. 

In  respect  to  &*b  rov  Xg/croD  (if  the  whole  be  construed  as  I  have 
here  supposed,  it  must  be  in  order  to  follow  the  strict  principles 
of  exegesis),  it  may  mean  by  Christ ;  i.  e.,  it  is  equivalent  to  M  rev 
Xf/tfroD.  So  clearly  &ni  may  be  used,  and  is  often  employed  ;  r.  a.y 
Mark  viii.  31.  Lukeix.  22.  xvii.  25.  Matt.  xi.  19.  Luke  xii.  58. 
Acts  ii.  22.  x.  17,  et  saepe ;  see  Bretschn.  in  verbum.  Still,  as  the 
idea  of  being  an  anathema  involves  the  idea  of  separation  or  banish- 
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ment  from  Christ,  &*t  may  be  rendered  from,  without  any  important 
variation  of  the  senac. 

In  regard  to  \**t£  f  uv  ...  tagxa,  on  account  of  or  in  the  room  of 
my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  after  the  fash,  it  plainly  means,  for  the 
sake  of  my  natural  brethren ;  my  kinsmen  by  natural  descent  or 
generation,  L  i.,  the  Jews. 


Tholuck  gives  a  little  different  turn  to  the  passage,  but  the  same 
sense  in  substance.  He  compares  dvoSe/x-a  to  &?!?  in  the  later  Heb. ; 
which  was  used  to  denote  excommunication,  separation  from  the 
Jewish  community  or  •£?.  The  Rabbins  make  tfiree  gradations  or 
excommunication,  which  they  call,  (a)  *TO?  seclusion,  which  lasted 
a  month,  and  obliged  a  man  to  keep  four  ells  distant  from  all  his 
household.  (b)  The  EQk!,  which  forbade  all  intercourse,  action, 
eating,  drinking,  &c,  with  any  one,  and  all  approach  on  the  part 
of  the  excommunicated  person  to  the  synagogue,  (c)  The  Kntst? 
(from  *T®&,  eacludere),  which  designated  utter  exclusion  on  the  part 
of  God  and  man,  and  the  being  given  up  to  destruction.  A  tre- 
mendous example  of  the  Rabbinic  0?i?  is  produced  by  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Rabb.  p.  828.  I  subjoin  it  below,  for  the  information  of  the  curious 
reader.* 


•  "By  the  authority  of  the  Lord  of  lords,  let  A.  B.  be  an  anathema  (D"1H)  in  both  houses  of 
judgment,  In  that  above  and  that  beneath  ;  let  him  be  anatlwma  by  the  holy  beings  on  high,  by 
the  Seraphim  and  Ophannim  CD  "ODIN,  wheels,  see  Ezek.  1. 1C,  seq.,  a  superior  order  of  angels] ; 
let  him  be  anathema  by  the  whole  church,  great  and  small.  Let  plagues  great  and  real  be  upon 
him  ;  diseases  great  and  horrible.  Let  his  habitation  be  that  of  dragons ;  let  his  star  be  dark- 
ened  with  clouds.  Let  him  be  an  object  of  wrath,  indignation,  and  anger ;  let  his  corpse  be  given 
to  wild  beasts  and  serpents.  Let  his  enemies  and  adversaries  exult  over  him ;  let  his  silver  and 
gold  be  given  to  others ;  let  his  children  be  exposed  at  the  door  of  his  enemies ;  and  let  posterity 
be  astonished  at  his  fate.  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  Addiriron  and  Achtariel,  by  the 
mouth  of  Sandalphon  and  Hadraniel,  by  the  mouth  of  Ilansasiel  and  Patchiel,  by  the  mouth  of 
Seraphiel  and  Sagansiel,  by  the  mouth  of  Michael  and  Gabriel,  by  the  mouth  of  Raphael  and  Mesha- 
retiel.  [These  are  the  names  of  angels.]  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  Zabzabib,  and 
by  the  mouth  of  Habhabib,  who  is  the  great  God  [these  names  are  Cabbalistic  ones  of  the  Divi- 
nity] ;  and  by  the  mouth  of  the  seventy  names  of  the  great  King  [Jehovah] ;  and  on  the  part  of 
Tsortak  the  great  chancellor  [another  mysterious  name].  Let  him  be  swallowed  up,  like  Koran 
and  his  company ;  with  terror  and  trembling  let  his  breath  depart  Hay  the  rebuke  of  Jehovah 
slay  him ;  may  he  be  strangled,  like  Ahithophel,  by  his  own  counsel  1  Hay  his  leprosy  be  like 
that  of  Gehazi ;  and  may  there  be  no  resurrection  of  his  remains !  Let  not  his  sepulchre  be 
with  that  of  Israel.  Let  his  wife  be  given  to  others ;  let  them  embrace  her,  while  he  is  giving  op 
the  ghost.— In  this  anathema  let  A.  B.  remain  ;  and  let  this  be  his  inheritance.  But  on  me,  and 
on  all  Israel,  may  God  bestow  peace  with  his  blessing  1" 
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In  this  way,  fao&tpa  &xb  roD  Xgitrov  would  mean,  one  banished,  cut 
off>  separated  from  Christ;  which  would  involve,  however,  all  the 
consequences  that  are  involved  in  the  preceding  exegesis. 

But  on  the  whole,  as  the  preceding  sense  is  most  consonant  with 
Scriptural  and  classical  usage,  I  should  give  it  the  preference.  The 
sentiment  then  is:  i  Such  is  my  love  for  my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh, 
that  were  impossible,  I  would  devote  myself  to  the  destruction<which 
threatens  them,  could  they  but  escape  by  such  means. 

In  respect  to  the  objections  urged  against  this  sentiment,  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  weighty.  It  is  asked  :  '  How  could  the  apostle  be 
willing  to  be  for  ever  cast  off  and  separated  from  Christ?  How  could 
he  be  willing  to  become  a  sinner  and  to  be  miserable  for  ever?'  I 
answer,  (1)  The  possibility  'that  such  could  or  would  be  the  case,  is 
not  at  all  implied  in  what  he  says ;  no  more  than  the  possibility  that 
"  an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  another  gospel,"  is  implied  by 
what  is  said  in  Gal.  i.  8.  It  is  merely  a  case  supposed  or  stated,  for 
the  sake  of  illustrating  or  expressing  a  feeling  or  sentiment.  (2) 
Even  supposing  Hhe  actual  possibility  of  the  exchange  in  question 
was  believed  by  the  apostle,  it  would  not  imply  that  in  itself  he  was 
willing  to  beia  sinner,  or  to  be  for  ever  miserable.  When  the  apostle 
says  that  Christ  was  made  a  curse  for  us,  does  he  mean  to  say, 
that  Christ  took  on  him  the  temper  of  mind  which  they  have  who 
are  accursed?  "  Quid  minim,"  says  Origen,  <*  6i,  cum  Dominus  pro 
servis  maledictum  sit  factum,  servus  pro  fratribus  anathema  fiat?" 
It  would  imply  merely,  then,  that  Paul  would  be  willing,  in  case  he 
could  save  the  whole  nation,  to  takcon  himself  the  miseries  to  which 
they  were  hastening.  And  a  sentiment  like  this,  is  6urely  capable 
of  a  rational  and  sober  defence.  If  benevolence  would  lead  Paul  to 
undergo  any  assignable  degree  of  suffering,  in  the  present  life,  in 
order  to  promote  the  everlaeting  welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation;  would 
not  the  like  benevolence  lead  him  to  undergo  any  assignable  degree 
of  misery  in  a  future  world  for  the  same  purpose,  provided  such  a 
purpose  could  be  answered  by  it  ?  Who  can  draw  the  line  where 
benevolence  would  stop  short ;  except  it  be,  where  the  evil  suffrerd 
was  to  be  equal  to  the  good  accomplished,  or  even  greater  ?  Could 
Paul  have  the  genuine  spirit  cf  his  Lord  and  Master,  unless  he  could 
truly  say  what  he  has  said  in  the  passage  before  us  ?  But,  (3)  The 
inference  that  Paul  "  was  willing  to  be  damned,"  or  that  Christians 
must  come  to  such  a  state  of  willingness,  is  made  without  any  ground 
from  the  verse  in  question.     If  Paul's  being  cast  off  by  the  Saviour 
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could  occasion  the  reception  and  salvation  of  the  whoie  Jewish  peo- 
ple, this  apostle  expresses  his  readiness  to  submit  to  it.  But  as  such 
a  thing  was  impossible ;  and  as  he  really  knew  it  to  be  so ;  all  that 
we  can  well  suppose  the  passage  teaches,  is,  that  the  apostle  possessed 
such  a  feeling  of  benevolence  toward  the  Jewish  nation,  that  he  was 
ready  to  do  or  suffer  any  thing  whatever,  provided  their  salvation 
might  be  secured  by  it.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  high  and  glowing 
expression,  springing  from  an  excited  state  of  feeling,  which  the  use 
of  common  language  could  not  at  all  satisfy.  And  in  making  use  of 
such  an  expression,  Paul  did  not  depart  from  a  mode  of  speaking 
which  is  still  very  common  in  the  East.  The  Arabians,  for  exam- 
ple, very  commonly,  in  order  to  testify  strong  affection,  say,  let  my 
soul  be  a  ransom  for  thee.  So  Maimonides  (Sanhed.  fol.  18.  1),  in 
explaining  the  Talmudic  expression  TO??  T3l!,  see  I  am  thy  ranr 
som  states,  that  this  was  a  common  expression  of  strong  affection. 

So  in  the  verse  before  us,  the  whole  is  evidently  and  necessarily 
designed  to  express  strong  affection.  But  what  expression  of  this 
would  be  uttered,  if  we  suppose  the  apostle  merely  to  say  (as  not  a 
few  critics  maintain),  that  he  once  was  desirous  of  being  cut  off  from 
Christ,  viz.,  before  his  conversion  and  when  he  persecuted  the  church? 
But  how  could  he  be  cut  off  from  Christ,  who  never  had  been  joined 
to  him  ?  And  what  evidence  was  this  of  Paul's  present  affection  t 
Or  if  it  be  construed  as  meaning,  i  cut  off,  destroyed,  i.  e.,  put  to 
death  by  Christ ;'  did  the  apostle  actually  wish  this  before  he  was 
converted  ?  And  if  he  did,  what  had  this  to  do  with  the  salvation 
of  his  brethren  and  kinsmen  ? 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  construe  fadfapa  as  implying  temporal 
death  or  destruction ;  and  to  suppose  the  apostle  to  say :  '  I  could 
wish  that  I  might  suffer  the  punishment  which  Christ  is  about  to 
inflict  on  the  Jews,  in  their  stead/  The  emphasis  would  not  be 
wholly  destroyed  by  this  interpretation.  But  it  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  And  then,  the  context  no  where  leads  us  to  consider 
the  subject  of  temporal  destruction,  as  being  here  agitated  in  the 
mind  of  the  apostle.  It  is  only  the  *  wrath  of  God  which  is  revealed 
from  heaven,  against  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving/  to  which  he 
considers  them  in  this  place  as  exposed.  He  is  writing  to  Jews  at 
Rome,  not  in  Palestine. 

I  must  adopt  then  the  exegesis  above  given  of  the  verse  before  us, 
viz.  '  Such  is  my  affection  for  my  Jewish  brethren  after  the  flesh, 
that  could  I  put  myself  in  their  stead,  and  take  on  me  the  conso- 
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quenccs  of  unbelief  to  which  they  are  exposed,  I  would  willingly  do 
it  in  order  that  they  might  be  saved."  Truly  "  a  love  stronger  than 
death,  which  many  waters  could  not  quench  nor  floods  drown !" 

(4)  9  iqanXfrau,  Israelites,  t.  «.,  who  bear  the  honourable  or  far- 
famed  name  of  Israelites  ;  comp.  Gen.  xxxii.  28. 2  Cor.  xi.  22.  Phil, 
iii.  5.  This  however  is  only  an  external  privilege ;  for  they  are  not 
all  Israelites  in  truth,  who  are  of  Israelitish  descent,  Rom.  ix.  6. 
comp.  iii.  28,  29. 

Tn*  i)  vio$i<fia,  whose  is  the  sonship,  t.  e.,  the  relation  of  sons  or  chil- 
dren; comp.  Ex.  iv.  22,  23.  Deut.  xxxii.  5,  6.  xiv.  1.  Hos.  xi.  1. 
The  meaning  is,  that  God  bore  a  special  relation  to  Israel;  or  rather, 
that  Israel  stood  in  a  special  relation  to  him,  and  was  treated  with 
distinguished  and  peculiar  affection.  This  last  circumstance  forms 
the  special  ground  of  the  vhfotia.  But  this  uhQtria  was  external,  and 
consisted  with  the  Jewish  nation's  being  in  a  very  imperfect  state ; 
comp.  Gal.  iv.  1 — 3.  2  Cor.  iii.  6 — 18.  For  a  sonship  of  a  much 
higher  nature  than  this,  comp.  Gal.  iv.  4 — 7.  Rom.  viii.  14 — 17. 

Aoga  may  have  the  sense  here  of  glory,  and  be  joined  with  vhdtda 
in  the  way  of  Hendiadys  or  as  explicative,  so  that  the  meaning 
would  be  for  substance  glorious  adoption  or  sonship,  i.  e.,  one  which 
is  worthy  of  praise,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  honour. 
And  this  method  Tholuck  prefers.  But  the  objection  to  this  is,  that 
the  epithet  M%a  appears  to  be  too  strong  for  a  mere  external  uhfccia; 
and  besides  all  this,  all  the  other  nouns  which  precede  and  follow 
stand  single.  On  this  account  I  must  prefer  giving  to  doga  the  sense 
of  *tta?,  and  regard  it  here  as  designating  the  visible  splendour  which 
was  the  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence,  and  which  was  peculiarly 
manifested  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  temple ;  comp.  Ex.  xxv. 
22.  xl.  34,  35.  Lev.  ix.  6.  Ezek.  i.  28.  iii.  23.  viii.  4.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  in  all  these  passages  we  have  ^jp\  ^33  (&>£«  0ioD),  and  not 
simply  Ito.  But  the  Targura,  which  employs  njn?  mny  for  ntaB, 
njrv  also  employs  XW2W  (Shechinah)  alone  in  the  same  sense.  Paul 
then  may  have  here  used  3dga  elliptically,  in  a  corresponding  man- 
ner; and  so  (with  Beza,  Turretin,  Vitringa,  Heumann,  Ruckerl, 
Reiche,  and  others)  I  suppose  that  he  has  employed  it.  The  senti- 
ment then  is  :  i  To  the  Israelites  belonged  the  visible  splendour  or 
glory,  which  was  indicative  of  the  immediate  presence  of  Jehovah.' 
AiaQrixou  seems  here  to  indicate  the  covenants  made  at  different 
times  with  Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  &c— No/*o&er/a,  legislation  or 
system  of  laws,  viz.,  the  Mosaic  legislation  or  laws  ;  as  to  thedistin- 
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gnished  privilege  of  these,  comp.  Deut.  iv.  5—8.  Ps.  cxlvii.  19,  20. 
Bom.  ii.  18,  19. — Aarpia,  service,  ^W,  rites  of  the  temple,  priest- 
hood, &c. — 'EvayytTJai,  the  promises,  viz.,  those  which  had  respect  to 
the  Messiah:  comp.  Gal.  iii.  16.  Rom.  xv.  8.  Heb.  xi.  17. 

(5)  rfiv  o/  xaript,  whose  are  the  fathers,  i.  e.,  whose  progenitors 
were  the  fathers,  Abraham,  &c,  to  whom  so  many  promises  {ivuyyt- 
X/a/)  were  made,  and  who  are  so  distinguished  in  sacred  history. 

'Eg  c5v  .  .  .  <rafxa»  from  whom  [descended]  Christ,  in  respect  to 
the  flesh,  i.  e.,  in  respect  to  his  human  or  inferior  nature,  or  so  far  as 
he  was  man ;  comp.  Rom.  i.  3  and  o/W^aa  tagxog  in  viii.  3.  But  if  he 
had  no  other  nature,  why  should  such  a  distinction  as  is  implied  by 
xar&  rt&fxo,  be  here  designated  ?  Would  a  sacred  writer  say  of  Da- 
vid, for  example,  that  he  was  descended  from  Abraham  xar£  oaf xa  ? 
If  this  should  be  said,  it  would  imply  that  xarA  mtv/i*  he  was  not  de- 
scended from  Abraham,  but  from  some  one  else.  But  here,  the 
other  nature  of  Christ  appears  to  be  designated  by  the  succeeding 
phrase  6  a)v  M  vravrvv  €>t6i. 

'O  aJy  .  .  .  <fywjv,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever,  Amen.  'O 
a5v  is  equivalent  to  or  the  same  as  ot  icrt,  who  is ;  for  so  the  article 
followed  by  a  participle*  is  often  employed  in  the  Greek  language ; 
see  John  i.  18.  iii.  13.  xii.  17.  2  Cor.  xi.  31,  6  Qtb;  .  .  .  6  eSv  cuXo- 
y  tiros  %.  r.  X. — *M*i  vdvrw,  being  placed  here  between  the  article  6  and 
the  noun  Qt6{  to  which  this  article  belongs,  is  of  course  an  adjective 
as  to  meaning,  and  designates  the  idea  of  supreme.  Some  indeed 
have  understood  M  vdvrw  as  meaning  M  ica*™*  mr's^v ;  but  this  is 
plainly  a  forced  and  frigid  exegesis.  In  Hebrew,  n^?V  *!?££  and  *??> 
are  epithets  of  Jehovah,  the  supreme  God ;  and  to  these  4ravroxg*r«p 
in  the  Septuagint  corresponds;  e.  g.,  2  Sam.  v.  10.  1  Chron.  xi.  9. 
Jer.  v.  14.  Amos  iii.  13.  Zech.  i.  3,  seq.,  et  alibi.  So  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, <ruvrox£artu(  often  appears  as  an  epithet  of  Jehovah,  e.g.,  Rev. 
i.  8.  iv.  8.  xi.  17.  xv.  3,  &c.  Now  *avrox£d.r<»{  is  for  substance  the 
equivalent  of  M  rdrrw  as  to  meaning ;  so  that  6  it/  *dvrw  ®t6$  must 
be  altogether  equivalent  to  6  &ibg  6  vavroxgdrwg. 

EuXo/jjrfc  is  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  *P"i3.  The  Jewish  Rab- 
bins from  time  immemorial  have  been  accustomed,  whenever  the 
name  of  God  is  mentioned,  to  add  W  1V13,  blessed  is  he.  So  Paul 
here,  after  calling  Christ  6  £v  M  v&vruv  Gt6$,  adds  svXoynrbi  tig  roOf 
aJwae,  t.  «.,  1$  07\y>  ipia.  Compare  now  the  same  appellation 
given  to  God  in  Mark  xiv.  61.  Whether  an  ascription  of  divine 
honour  to  Christ  is  intended  by  applying  to  him  here  the  word 
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sv\oyt)r6c,  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  by  comparing  the  use  of 
this  word  in  2  Cor.  i.  3.  xi.  31.  Eph.  i  3.  1  Pet.  i.  3.  Luke  i.  68. 
That  divine  honour  is  ascribed  to  Christ  by  the  heavenly  hosts  (and 
the  same  too  which  is  rendered  to  the  Father),  appears  from  Rev.  v. 
13,  14.  Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
Paul,  to  name  Christ  0so';;  for  so  he  is  called  in  Tit.  i.  3,  and  the 
great  God  in  Tit.  ii.  13 ;  moreover  he  is  represented  as  ha  ©«p  in 
Phil.  ii.  6 ;  and  as  Qsfc  in  John  i.  1 ;  not  to  mention  the  controverted 
but  seemingly  well  authenticated  reading  (eso'c)  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this,  that  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24 — 28,  the  apostle 
represents  the  Son  as  renouncing  or  laying  aside  his  supremacy  or 
dominion,  at  the  final  consummation  of  all  things ;  for  the  office  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  dominion  of  Hie  Messiah,  as  such,  must  of 
course  cease,  when  all  the  objects  of  that  office  and  that  dominion 
shall  have  been  fully  accomplished.  In  reference  to  this  kind  of 
dominion,  Christ  is  called  Kfyiog  in  1  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  and  it  is  such  a 
dominion  which  is  represented  as  bestowed  on  him  in  Phil.  ii.  9 — 11. 
Col.  i.  17,  18.  Heb.  i.  3.  ii.  5—9.  viii.  1. 

Neither  the  grammatical  arrangement  of  the  text,  then,  nor  the 
sentiments  of  the  apostle  elsewhere,  require  us,  or  (may  I  not  say?) 
permit  us,  to  give  a  different  interpretation  to  the  words  of  the  verse 
in  question.  Nor  do  any  various  readings  of  the  verse  occur,  which 
are  of  any  authority  at  all.  It  has  been  conjectured,  indeed,  that 
we  should  read  £v  6  x.  r.  X.,  i.  e.,  whose  is  the  God  over  all,  &c. ;  so 
Whitby,  Crellius,  Taylor,  and  others.  But  not  to  say,  that  taking 
such  liberties  with  the  text  is  fairly  out  of  question  (which  surely 
must  be  granted),  it  will  be  enough  to  compare  the  sentiment  which 
the  passage  thus  modified  would  give,  with  Rom.  iii.  29,  30.  This 
then  is  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  Paul  has  directly  asserted  Christ 
to  be  supreme  God7  and  has  accordingly  rendered  to  him  the  sacred 
doxology. 

The  efforts  to  evade  this  conclusion  have  been  many  and  strenuous. 
The  interpretations  which  have  resulted  from  them  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz. 

I.  Those  which  put  a  fall  period  after  cdgxa,  and  make  the  re- 
mainder of  the  verse  a  doxology  to  God  the  Father.  So  Erasmus, 
in  the  enlarged  edition  of  his  Notes;  so  Enjeddin,  Whiston,  Semler, 
and  others.  Even  Glockler,  who  is  a  Nicenian,  does  the  same;  which 
of  course,  moreover,  we  might  expect  from  Reiche,  who  is  apparently 
a  high  Arian.    But,  (a)  It  was  long  ago  noted  by  Bengel  (with 
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whom  Faustus  Socinus  also  agrees,  that  in  all  classes  of  doxology, 

*iro  in  Hebrew  and  suXoyjjrfc  in  Greek  precede  the  name  of  God 

who  is  blessed.     So  the  laws  of  grammar  beyond  all  doubt  demand ; 

for  T"1?  ^n*  would  mean,  the  blessed  Jehovah,  i.  e.}  th^  blessed 

Jehovah  does  this  or  that ;  for  both  words  (thus  arranged)  make  out 

merely  the  subject  of  a  sentence.     On  the  contrary,  *^p\  ^3  means 

blessed  is  or  blessed  be  Jehovah ;  Jehovah  being  the  subject  of  the 

sentence,  and  TH3  the  predicate.      So,  more  than  thirty  times,  the 

words  V*?  in  Hebrew  and  t\>\oynr*i  in  Greek  are  placed  in  the  Old 

Testament;  as  any  one  may  see  by  consulting  Tromm's  Concordance 

under  stooyqrfc     The  same  is  the  case  with  all  the  examples  in  the 

New  Testament     Only  one  can  I  find  in  all  the  Bible,  that  differs 

from  this;  and  this  is  Ps.  lxvii.  19  (Sept.),  where  however  the 

repetition  of  tvXoyrirog  is  plainly  an  error  of  the  scribes,  as  it  has  no 

corresponding  repetition  in  the  Hebrew,  and  is  against  all  analogy; 

I  mean  in  respect  to  the  first  instance  in  which  it  here  occurs.  Even 

Eichhorn  (Einlet.  ins.  A.  T.  §  320)  concedes  that  the  reading  in  the 

Sept.  is  a  doubtful  one.     (6)  Construed  in  this  way,  wk  is  entirely 

useless  and  destitute  of  meaning,  and  the  addition  of  it  is  altogether 

unaccountable.   The  natural  and  simple  order  of  the  text  would  be; 

EuXoyjjr&s  I  M  vrd¥ru¥  0i^  x.  r.  X.    (c)  In  this  mode  of  interpretation 

there  is  no  antithesis  to  xara  <rag xo,  which  plainly  requires  one ;  as 

the  natural  inquiry  is :  If  Christ  be  descended  from  David  only  xara 

<ragxa,  what  ib  he  as  to  his  higher  nature  ?     Comp.  Rom.  i.  1,  3. 

H.  Another  class  of  critics  viz.,  Locke,  Clark,  Justi,  Ammon, 
and  others,  put  a  full  period  after  irdvruv,  and  then  make  a  doxology 
of  the  sequel.  In  this  way  the  difficulty  last  suggested  with  regard 
to  the  interpretation  No.  I,  is  in  a  measure  removed,  as  a  kind  of  an- 
tithesis is  made  out  by  6  cOv  M  <xdvrw,  sc.  <xaww  *arif w,  i.  e*>  Christ 
in  his  human  nature  was  a  descendant  of  David,  but  still  was  a  per- 
sonage of  exalted  dignity,  being  elevated  above  all  the  Jewish  fathers, 
who  are  objects  of  so  much  encomium  in  sacred  history  and  of  so 
much  veneration  among  the  Jewish  people.  But  still  there  are 
weighty  objections  against  this  mode  of  pointing  and  explaining  the 
text ;  for  (a)  The  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  position  of  svXoyrjrSg,  is 
the  same  here  as  has  been  already  described  above,  under  No.  I.  a. 
If  it  were  doxology,  it  must  be  written  tvfayrirlg  6  <dih  x.  r.  X.  But 
as  there  are  no  authorities,  either  of  manuscripts  or  versions,  for 
such  an  arrangement,  so  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  it ;  and  if  we 
do  so,  we  must  do  it  arbitrarily,     (b)  In  such  a  case  the  noun  eric 
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must  have  the  article,  as  being  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  in  its 
own  nature  customarily  requiring  it.     So  uniformly  in  the  Sept.  and 
in  the  New  Testament,  where  0sk  is  the  subject  of  a  doxology  made 
by  tvXcvrjTos  it  takes  the  article ;  e.g.,  Gen.  ix.  26.  xiv.  20.  xxiv.  27. 
1  Sam.  xxv.  32.  2  Sam.  xviii.  28.  1  K.  i.  48.  v.  7.  viii.  15.  2  Chron. 
ii.  12.  vi.  4.  Ez.  vii.  46.  Ps.xvii.  50.  xl.  14.  lxv.  19.  lxvii.  20, 38.  lxxi. 
19.  cv.  47.  cxliii.  1.  Dan.  iii.  29.  Luke  i.  68.  2  Cor.  i.  3.  Eph.  i.  3. 
1  Pet.  1.3.    In  regard  to  Kugios,  the  usage  of  the  Sept.  varies;  e.  g., 
1  Sam.  xxv.  39,  ib\oyr\r6i  6  Kuf/o;,  according  with  the  usage  of  0fo'c ; 
but  in  other  passages  the  article  is  omitted,  e.  g.9  Ex.  xviii.  10.  Ruth 
iv.  14.  Ps.  cxxiii.  5.  cxxxiv.  21.     But  no  instance  of  the  like  varia* 
tion  can  I  find,  in  respect  to  &t6g.     The  example  in  our  text  must 
stand  alone,  if  it  be  one,  of  0soc  in  a  doxology  with  tuXoyr^Si,  and  yet 
without  the  article,     (c)  To  break  off  a  sentence  with  •  cCv  M  vdirw, 
seems  at  least  to  make  it  very  abrupt  and  incomplete.   To  what  can 
*&vruv  refer,  in  such  a  connection,  except  to  the  fathers  ?    And  to  say 
that  the  Messiah  was  exalted  above  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  although 
it  might  be  saying  something,  would  not  seem  to  be  saying  very  much, 
considering  the  efficacy  which  Paul  had  been  ascribing  to  his  love  and 
sufferings,  and  death,  and  the  greatness  which  he  had  ascribed  to  his 
power,     (d)  There  is  something  incongruous  in  a  doxology  here  to 
God  the  Father ;   which  even  Crellius  himself  suggests  (Arteinon. 
Init.  Evang.  Johan.).      The  apostle  is  here  expressing  the  deepest 
and  most  unfeigned  regret  of  his  soul,  that  notwithstanding  the  ex* 
alted  and  peculiar  privileges  of  the  Jewish  nation,  they  had  by  their 
unbelief  forfeited  them  all,  and  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  a  most 
terrible  condemnation.     To  break  out  into  a  doxology  here,  would 
be  (as  Flatt  suggests)  like  saying:  'These  special  privileges  have,  by 
being  abused,  contributed  greatly  to  enhance  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment of  the  Jewish  nation ;  God  be  thanked  that  he  has  given  them 
such  privileges  P     It  is  a  duty,  indeed,  to  be  grateful  for  blessings 
which  are  bestowed ;  but — all  in  its  proper  place.      Doxologies  are 
not  appropriate  to  paragraphs,  which  give  an  account  of  mercies 
abused  and  deep  guilt  contracted,     (e)  Besides  all  this,  the  abrupt- 
ness of  a  doxology  here,  whioh  could  contain  no  reference  to  God  as 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  context  (for  he  is  not  there  mentioned), 
is  plain  and  striking :    and  also,  as  Nosselt,  Flatt,  Koppe,  and 
Ewald  have  observed,  it  would  be  without  example.     Comp.  Rom. 
L  25.  xi.  36. 
The  remark  of  Eckermann  and  Jueti,  that  t vXoyijroc  is  required  to 
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stand  before  ®Ug  in  a  doxology,  only  when  this  doxology  stands  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact;  e.  g.j  Gen. 
xiv.  29,  where  xa/  shows  that  thXoynrog  is  not  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence;  2  Sam.  xxiL  47.  Ps.  xvii.  46.1xvii.  35.  In  the  lajt  case, 
one  might  contend  and  say,  that  svXoyfirog  begins  a  new  sentence;  but 
then  where  does  it  not,  on  the  same  ground  ?  The  burden  of  proof 
lies  on  those,  who  assert  that  sv>.oy^r6g  need  not  be  prefixed  except  it 
stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence ;  yet  where  are  the  instances  in 
which  it  is  not  prefixed?  The  only  one  (except  an  instance  of  a 
manifestly  corrupt  text,  Ps.  lxvii.  19),  is  the  very  verse  before  us. 
To  assume  the  principle  in  question,  then,  is  to  take  for  granted  the 
very  point  in  dispute. 

The  remark  of  Doderlein,  that  d^t^v  necessarily  implies  an  Opta- 
tive doxology  (sc.  ixiXoynrhg  t7ri  &s6g),  is  disproved  by  Rom.  i.  25, 
where  *g  i<fnv  suXoytirbg  ....  apfa  are  the  words  of  Paul,  i'.*., 
the  apostle  speaks  in  the  Indicative  mode,  and  not  in  the  Optative. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  1  Pet.  iv.  11,  $  [sc.  0gp  vel  x^rfi]  i  cr  /  * 
jj  doga  x.  r.  X.  And  in  other  cases  where  no  verb  is  supplied,  e.  g., 
Rom.  xvi.  27.  Gal.  i.  5.  1  Tim.  i.  17.  vi.  16.  2  Tim.  vi.  18,  &c,  it 
is  not  by  any  means  certain  (as  the  above  explicit  instances  of  Indi- 
cative usage  show),  that  the  Optative  «7*j,  rather  than  the  Indicative 
itfr/,  is  to  be  supplied. 

Nor  does  the  remark  of  Erasmus,  that  in  some  of  the  manuscripts 
of  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Chrysostom,  Dew  or  Bilg  is  wanting  in  tho 
citations  of  Rom.  ix.  5,  prove  any  thing;  for  these  are  evidently 
omissions  of  copyists,  since  all  the  best  manuscripts  of  these  fathers 
insert  Deus  or  0*o$. 

Grotius  is  still  more  unsuccessful,  in  asserting  that  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion (the  Peschito))  omits  0f  fc ;  for  this  version  has  words  translated 
Deus  super  omnia.  Stolz,  in  his  celebrated  German  version,  has  left 
out  0g<$;;  whether  on  the  authority  of  Grotius  as  above,  or  because 
he  thought  it  a  disagreeable  appendage  to  the  text,  does  not  appear. 
After  all  these  proposed  changes,  however,  of  punctuation,  of  the 
order  of  the  text,  and  of  the  substance  of  it,  the  text,  as  it  now  stands, 
remains  in  reality  untouched  by  any  criticism  which  can  have  any 
considerable  weight  with  men  of  ingenuous  and  candid  minds.  That 
those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ  should  be  solicitous  to  avoid 
the  force  of  this  text,  is  not  unnatural ;  for  while  it  remains  in  the 
records  of  the  New  Testament,  it  stands  an  irrefragable  evidence  of 
what  Paul  believed,  asserted,  and  taught,  relative  to  this  subject. 
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The  only  way  in  which  any  avoiding  of  its  force  is  practicable, 
seems  to  be,  to  assert  that  6  cSv  M  rdvruv  0sl;  is  meant  to  designate 
merely  the  supremacy  of  Christ  as  Mediatory  in  which  capacity  he  is 
quasi  Deus,  and  in  the  like  capacity  is  styled  B*n  ?K  in  Ps.  xlv.  In 
pursuing  this  course,  more  probability  than  is  now  exhibited  in  the 
various  evasions  that  I  have  above  noticed,  and  also  more  ingenu- 
ousness, might  be  shown.  But  still,  the  general  and  spontaneous 
feeling  of  an  unprejudiced  reader  must  always  be  (at  least  so  it 
seems  to  me),  that  God  over  all  means  supreme  God,  and  that 
thXoynrhi  tig  rovg  aiuvag,  apw,  can  be  applied  only  to  him  who  is  truly 
divine.  A  0ed;  bibn^o^  in  a  real  and  veritable  sense,  seems  to  oppose 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Scriptures. 

Riickert  and  Usteri,  the  first  in  his  Commentary  and  the  second 
in  his  Lehrbegriff  Pauli,  both  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  avoiding 
the  usual  exegesis  of  this  text  on  the  common  principles  of  philology. 
Both  of  them  doubt  or  impugn  the  divinity  of  Christ;  yet  they 
yield  to  the  laws  of  grammar  and  philology  here.  But  both  assert 
that  this  is  a  aa-ag  Itytptvov  on  the  part  of  Paul  (which  I  would  by 
no  means  admit),  and  Usteri  says,  that  '  he  cannot  divest  himself 
of  the  suspicion,  that  there  must  be  some  error  in  the  text  or  in  the 
interpretation.'  But  Reiche  is  made  of  sterner  stuff.  He  yields 
nothing  to  the  laws  of  grammar,  or  to  the  position  of  fuXoyjjro'c,  &c; 
he  makes  a  period  at  tdgxa  and  constructs  the  rest  as  a  doxology. 
Both  proceed  upon  the  ground,  so  far  as  their  feeling  of  objection  is 
concerned,  that  Christ  is  only  a  derived  God,  and  therefore  cannot 
have  supreme  divinity  ascribed  to  him.  This  is  indeed  a  legitimate 
inference  from  the  Nicene  creed ;  but  still  it  is  not  what  the  Nicene 
fathers  meant  to  teach  in  a  direct  way.  Real  divinity,  although  not 
supreme  divinity,  they  undoubtedly  meant  to  ascribe  to  Christ. 
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CHAP.  IX.  6—13. 

THE  apostle,  having  expressed  his  strong  affection  toward  his  own  nation,  and  described  the 
claims  to  pre-eminence  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  now  proceeds  to  show  that  all  these 
do  not  make  oat  any  good  grounds  of  preference  in  a  tpkrUual  respect  He  teaches  them 
dearly,  that  it  is  not  the  simple  fact  of  natural  descent  from  Abraham,  which  makes  them  his 
children  in  the  higher  and  scriptural  sense  of  this  word.  '  They  are  not  all  Israel,  who  are  of 
Israel ;'  and  even  among  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  God  did  in  ancient  times  make 
a  wide  distinction.  Consequently,  the  mere  fact  of  natural  descent  can  prove  nothing  as  to  the 
point  of  spiritual  rights  or  claims,  verses  6 — 13. 

(6)  Ox>x  oTov  hi,  a  controverted  expression ;  which  however  may  be 
rendered  plain  in  two  ways  ;  either  (1)  oJb*  may  be  taken  adverbi- 
ally, as  ug  or  &mt%  to  which  it  is  very  often  equivalent  (see  Passow 
on  ofog,  No.  6) ;  and  then  we  may  translate  :  It  is  not  so  flint,  &c. ; 
just  as  we  translate  ai)  w;  on,  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  (2)  ohv  in  classic 
Greek  often  implies  a  preceding  roTov.  The  whole  phrase  would  be: 
ov  roTov  fan,  olov  ort  %  r.  X. ;  i.  e.,  '  it  is  no  such  thing  as  that,  &c. ;'  in 
which  case  we  may  render :  There  is  no  such  thing  as  that  ixmitru- 
xtv  x.  r.  X.  The  former  method  is  most  simple,  perhaps,  but  not  the 
most  probable ;  for  o!o¥  used  adverbially  is  generally  employed  in  a 
merely  comparative  way.  The  meaning  is ;  c  But  what  I  have  said 
in  respect  to  the  defection  of  Israel,  does  not  at  all  imply  that  the 
promises  of  God  are  not  sure  and  certain.'  As,  but,  continuative  and 
adversative. 

Tholuck  is  mistaken,  when,  in  objecting  to  ohv  d$  being  here 
used  as  equivalent  to  o76v  «,  he  says  the  latter  must  always  have  the 
Infinitive  after  it.  oik  n  with  an  Infinitive  has  indeed  the  mean- 
ing possibile  est,  &c. ;  but  o7fc  n  is  often  employed  without  an  In- 
finitive, and  in  the  sense  of  so  as,  such  as,  like ;  and  even  without  an 
Infinitive  it  sometimes  means  possible  ;  see  Passow  on  ohg  No.  2.  e. 
No.  3.  c.  However,  I  do  not  find  ohv  6s  employed  in  the  sense  of 
ohv  re,  possible.  Consequently  I  must  prefer  the  rendering  given 
above. 

Aoyoc,  promise,  word,  in  the  sense  of  something  promised ;  often 
so  in  English,  e.  g.9  he  has  given  his  word. — Exm<srruxtv,  failed,  been 
frustrated,  irritum  factum  est  So  the  Hebrew  'P?,  which  corre- 
sponds in  sense  with  ixwirruxs ;  e.  g.,  in  Josh.  xxi.  45.  1  K.  viii.  56. 
2  K.  x.  10. 

Ob  yag  .  .  .  9l^an\for  not  all  who  are  of  Israel,  are  Israel;  t.  e., 
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not  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  are  Israelites  in  the 
true,  spiritual,  scriptural  sense  of  the  word.  The  Talmud  (Tract. 
Sanhed.  cap.  11)  expresses  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  Jews,  rela- 
tive to  their  claims  of  pre-eminence :  **?•?  D/iS?  P?n  ^  ^^P?, 
i.  e.9  all  Israel  have  their  portion  in  the  world  to  come.  But  such 
claims  are  rejected  by  our  text  and  the  sequel ;  as  well  as  by  Rom. 
iii.  John  viii.  39.  Matt.  iii.  9,  Gal.  iii.  9,  28,  29.  Tag  here  shows, 
that  what  follows  is  designed  for  illustration  and  confirmation.  The 
apostle  proceeds  to  give  a  reason  why  the  promise  has  not  been  bro- 
ken ;  and  that  is,  that  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham  are 
not,  as  such,  the  heirs  of  the  promise. 

(7)  2fl%&«,  natural  descendant — Tixva,  children,  herein  the  higher 
spiritual  sense,  like  that  of  'iagajjX  above  in  the  second  instance. — 
' AXV  iv  'itfaax  ....  tf^sf/xot,  but,  "  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called ;" 
t.  e.,  (as  most  explain  it)  in  the  person  of  Isaac,  thy  seed,  viz.,  thy 
descendants  who  are  to  stand  in  a  covenant  relation  to  me,  shall  be 
chosen  or  selected.  But  a  more  probable  and  efficient  sense  is  given 
to  the  passage,  by  taking  xX^govrai  here  in  the  sense  which  it  has  in 
iv.  17  ;  and  then  the  meaning  will  be  :  'In  Isaac  or  through  Isaac 
shall  thy  seed  (the  seed  here  promised),  be  called  into  being.'  KaXl«, 
used  like  the  Hebrew  ^?>  means  u>  call  out  of  nothing  into  being ; 
as  Rom.  iv.  17  shows.  After  dXXaand  before  iv  x.  r.  X.  either  ourug 
tiffin  or  liffin  is  implied. — As  to  r'txva,  these  are,  in  the  next  verse, 
called  ra  rixm  rSfc  scrayytX/ai.  In  verse  5  above,  ivayyikiai  (^V1?) 
are  reckoned  among  the  external  privileges  which  the  Israelites 
enjoyed.  But  even  these,  only  a  part  of  Abraham's  natural  descen- 
dants enjoyed.  Ishmael,  Abraham's  eldest  son,  was  excluded  from 
the  covenant  relation ;  and  so  were  Abraham's  six  sons  by  Keturah, 
Gen.  xxv.  1 — 5. 

9E*ayyt}Jag  in  verse  8,  however,  refers  to  the  promises  in  Gen.  xv. 
4,  5.  xvii.  15,  16,  19,  21  (see  verse  9).  Isaac  was  in  a  special  sense 
the  son  of  promise  ;  and  his  natural  descendants,  therefore,  may  be 
Styled  rsxva  Tfjc  iirayysXia$. 

(8)  Tour'  it™,  that  is,  i.  e.,  which  signifies,  which  means.  But 
does  Paul  intend  to  say,  that  the  explanation  which  follows  exhibits 
the  sense  of  the  original  promise  ?  Or  does  he  mean  to  intimate 
merely,  that  he  gives  to  the  subject  under  consideration  a  meaning 
analogous  to  that  ancient  promise?  That  it  is  capable  of  a  satis- 
factory explanation  on  the  former  ground,  may  be  shown  from  the 
considerations  suggested  in  the  sequel. — 0u  rot ...  .  OeoD,  the  natural 
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descendants  [of  Abraham]  are  not  tlie  children  of  God.  Ta  r'sxva  rrjg 
ea^x6g  plainly  means  physical  or  natural  descendants,  children  in  the 
first  and  literal  sense.  But  the  sense  of  rtxva  roD  esoD  is  not  so  obvi- 
ous. Is  it  here  used  to  designate  the  children  of  God  in  the  highest 
spiritual  sense  of* this  term?  I  think  not;  for  it  is  Isaac  and  his 
descendants  as  such,  who  are  here  contradistinguished  from  Ishmael 
and  the  other  six  sons  of  Abraham  and  their  descendants.  The  point 
here  insisted  on  is,  that  natural  descent  from  Abraham  did  not  of 
itself  entitle  any  one  to  the  high  spiritual  privileges  of  the  gospel; 
that  the  Jew  had  no  more  right  than  the  Gentile,  to  expect  any  pe- 
culiar favour  to  himself  merely  on  such  a  ground.  But  how  does 
the  apostle  illustrate  and  confirm  this  principle  ?  By  showing  that 
in  ancient  times,  the  promise  of  a  numerous  seed  who  should  stand 
in  a  covenant  relation  to  God,  and  enjoy  peculiar  external  privi- 
leges on  this  account,  was  not  made  to  the  natural  descendants  of 
Abraham  as  such,  but  only  to  those  natural  descendants  who  would 
spring  from  Isaac  the  son  of  peculiar  promise.  In  other  words; 
Ishmael  and  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  had  no  share  in  the 
covenant-engagements  made  with  the  promised  seed. 

The  deduction  from  all  this  is,  that  God  does  not  dispense  his 
blessings  or  favours  according  to  claims  grounded  on  mere  natural 
descent  or  external  privileges,  but  according  to  his  own  infinite  wis- 
dom and  pleasure.  In  other  words,  the  claims  of  men  on  the  ground 
of  birth,  or  external  privilege,  or  merit  of  their  own,  are  not  the 
ground  of  decision  on  the  part  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  blessings 
which  he  may  bestow  upon  them.  The  first  two  of  these  constitute 
no  ground  at  all  of  claim ;  and  the  last  also  has  no  foundation,  inas- 
much as  all  men  are  sinners  and  are  deserving  of  the  divine  displea- 
sure. Of  course  the  reasons  why  God  gives  to  these  and  withholds 
from  those,  are  with  himself;  they  are  not  grounded  on  our  claims 
or  merits.  Reasons  he  doubtless  has,  and  these  of  the' best  kind; 
for  who  will  venture  to  tax  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  with  doing 
any  thing  without  good  and  sufficient  reason?  But  then  these  rea- 
sons God  has  kept  to  himself;  he  has  not  revealed  them  to  us. 
"When  this  is  the  case,  the  apostle  speaks  of  him  as  acting  Kara  nj» 
*£6&i6iv  aurtu — xara  rfo  wg/o/z-fvjjv  jSouX^y  %a\  ngoywctt  avrov,  &c.  But  no- 
thing can  be  farther  from  truth,  than  to  suppose  that  a  Being  of  in- 
finite wisdom  and  goodness  ever  acts  arbitrarily,  or  without  the  best 
of  reasons;  although  they  may  be,  and  often  are,  unknown  to  us. 

That  rsxva  0roD  tov  may  mean,  "  the  children  of  promise  in  respect 
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to  the  external  privileges  and  blessings  of  the  ancient  covenant  or 
dispensation/'  is  clear  from  the  manner  in  which  rsxva  (D>^)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  body  of  Israelites,  in  Deut.  xxxii.  5,  6.  xiv.  1. 
Hos.  xi.  1.  Ex.  iv.  22,  23.  Of  the  same  nature  is  ra  rsxva  rifc  fVay- 
ytX/ccf.  It  designates  those  on  whom  the  promised  blessings  were 
bestowed,  which  are  mentioned  above  in  verses  4,  5;  or  else  those 
who  were  the  descendants  of  Isaac,  himself  a  rsxvov  rfo  ivayytXtae.  In 
the  same  manner  <rtre#aa,  at  the  close  of  the  verse,  is  to  be  understood, 
t.  £.,  as  equivalent  to  rsxva  Gtov  in  the  sense  just  explained,  or  as  JHJ 
in  Gen.  xvii.  8.  It  should  be  noted  here,  also,  as  a  matter  of  some 
interest,  that  0soO  is  omitted  in  F.  G.  37.  67  ex  emend.  70.  Matt, 
c.  h,  Chrysostom.  Probably  the  copyists  were  stumbled  with  the 
appellation  rsxva  0»D  as  applied  to  the  posterity  of  Isaac  in  general. 
But  the  texts  cited  above  show  that  they  need  no  thave  been ;  for 
the  meaning  of  rsxva  0soO  is,  such  children  as  God  according  to  the 
special  promise  to  Abraham  would  raise  up  for  his  posterity,  who 
should  enjoy  covenant  privileges.  * 

The  argument  and  illustration  of  the  apostle,  according  to  this 
explanation,  stand  thus  :  '  All  claims  of  the  Jews  to  the  spiritual 
privileges  and  blessings  of  Christ's  kingdom,  on  the  ground  of  natural 
descent  from  Abraham,  are  futile.  Even  in  ancient  times,  God  did 
not  confer  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  his  ancient  dispensation  on 
such  a  ground.  Only  one  of  Abraham's  sons  was  selected  as  the 
object  of  God's  peculiar]  covenant.  Consequently  it  is  no  strange 
thing  that  God  should  deal  in  like  manner  with  Abraham's  natural 
descendants,  at  the  present  time.' 

The  question  is  not,  whether  the  distinction  made  in  ancient  times 
among  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  to  which  the  apostle 
here  refers,  was  one  which  had  direct  respect  to  their  condition  in  a 
future  world,  L  e..  to  the  highest  spiritual  blessings ;  for  most  clearly 
this  is  not  the  case.  Surely  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Isaac  were 
not  called  in  this  sense.  The  distinction  adverted  to  here,  must  be 
that  which  had  respect  to  the  external  covenant-relation  of  the  Is- 
raelites as  a  nation,  to  God.  But  the  essential  question  in  respect 
to  the  meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  is :  Why  does  the  apostle  adduce 
such  an  example  here  of  God's  bestowing  blessings  xara  vpfcw  avroul 
The  answer  to  this  must  be,  that  he  adduces  it  in  order  to  justify  the 
principle  which  is  concerned  with  the  fore-ordaining,  calling,  justi- 
fying, and  glorifying  the  xXrjroi  as  described  in  chapter  viiL     But 
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surely  this  does  not  pertain  to  external  privileges  only,  as  enjoyed 
in  the  present  world. 

Another  view  of  this  whole  subject  may  be  taken.  We  may  sup- 
pose Paul  by  rour  tffTsy  to  mean,  that  the  promise  concerning  Isaac 
was  typical  of  a  future  and  spiritual  seed,  to  be  chosen  on  like  prin-  . 
ciples.  In  other  words ;  as  not  all  the  literal  posterity  of  Abraham 
were  selected  to  be  heirs  of  the  special  covenant-promise.made  to  the 
patriarch,  but  only  Isaac  was  selected,  so  it  is  in  respect  to  the  new 
covenant.  God  does  not  select  merely  the  literal  seed  of  Abraham, 
but  he  chooses  a  spiritual  seed  of  the  father  of  the  faitliful  to  be  the 
heirs  of  gospel  blessings.  In  a  word,  selection,  choice,  was  a  principle 
of  action  in  respect  to  the  patriarch's  posterity ;  choice  or  selection 
is  still  equally  visible  in  dispensing  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant. 
In  this  way  Paul  would  be  understood  as  saying,  by  rour  e<mv,  that 
the  ancient  promise  was  as  much  as  to  say  or  equivalent  to  saying 
what  follows,  which  contains  an  exhibition  of  the  same  principle. 

The  amount  of  the  whole  in  either  way  of  explanation,  is,  that 
Paul,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  defend  God's  proceedings  in  respect 
to  bestowing  spiritual  blessings  of  the  highest  kind,  adduces  exam- 
ples from  the  Old  Test.  Scriptures,  where  the  principle  concerned  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  calling  and 
glorifying  of  the  xXyroI,  viz.,  where  the  blessings  bestowed  are  not 
conferred  on  the  ground  of  being  a  natural  descendant  of  Abraham, 
nor  on  the  ground  of  merit  or  desert,  but  xara  <xgbfo<sn  0«oD.    Now 
certainly  God  can  be  no  more  unjust  in  great  things  than  in  small 
ones ;  and  if  he  was  not  unjust  in  selecting  the  objects  of  his  tem- 
poral favours  xara  xtffam  airoD,  why  should  we  regard  him  as  unjust 
in  selecting  the  objects  of  his  highest  spiritual  favours  in  the  same 
way;  that  is,  not  according  to  claim  or  merit  on  the  part  of  men  (for 
these  belong  not  to  them),  but  according  to  reasons,  good  and  suffi- 
cient ones,  known  only  to  himself?    Such  as  are  inclined  to  feel  that 
this  would  be  wrong  on  the  part  of  God,  and  that  it  is  in  any  measure 
proper  for  us  to  complain  of  this,  will  do  well  to  read  the  sequel  of 
this  chapter  with  a  candid,  humble,  inquiring  mind. 

(9)  ' Eirayyixiag  yty  .  .  v/oV,  for  this  was  the  word  of  Hie  pro- 
mise :  "According  to  this  time  will  J  come,  and  Sarah  shall  have  a 
son?  Gen.  xviii.  10,  14.  This  shows  who  the  children  of  the  pro- 
mise were,  that  are  described  in  the  preceding  verse,  viz.,  the  de- 
scendants of  Isaac  the  son  thus  promised.  Hence  the  yfy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse.  2  d 
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Kara  rbv  xa/jA*  roDrov,  according  to  this  time.  In  Hebrew  the  whole 
phrase  runs  thus:  rm njra t£« »Bfo 3W,  /  urfff  wre/y  r«tom  or 
com*  back  to  thee,  when  tlie  time  shall  be  renewed,  Gen.  xviii.  10, 
The  word  n»n  seems  to  be  simply  an  adjective,  as  the  text  now 
stands,  and  to  mean  living  again,  in  the  sense  of  being  renewed.  So 
Saadias,  Tremellius,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Winer,  and  Iholuck; 
comp.  Gen.  xvii.  21  and  xviii.  14,  "Ijto.  The  Sept.  reads  in  this 
last  case,  tig  rhv  xai^fo  rovrov  Avatrgtyu  vgbg  <rs  tig  wgag.  What  is  meant 
by  tig  v§*g,  unless  it  be  exactly,  at  the  very  hour,  I  am  unable  to  con- 
jecture. In  regard  to  rourov  (which  seems  to  be  put  for  ^H),  one 
almost  spontaneously  falls  upon  the  conjecture,  that  the  Sept.  and 
Paul  must  have  read  njn  in  Gen.  xviii.  10, 14,  instead  of  nJ0 ;  which 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  considering  that  the  ancient  manuscripts 
were  destitute  of  vowel  points,  and  that  the  two  words  ^n  and  nin 
are  so  nearly  alike.  Fritsche  and  others  compare  njn  nj?3  with  the 
££i  xgo'wc  of  Sophocles  (Trach.  3. 1159)  where  xa/  <xagm  vDvis  added  (as 
they  aver)  in  the  way  of  explanation.  Thus  construed  the  sense  would 
be  present  time,  i.  e.9  when  this  time  shall  be  again  present.  Reiche 
accepts  this  explanation  as  satisfactory;  but  Tholuck  (Beitrage,  &c. 
p.  68,  seq.),  in  answer  to  Fritsche,  has  shown  good  reason  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  it.  Zuv  x2°vos  appears  to  mean  flourishing  age. — I 
would  suggest  another  interpretation  still,  viz ,  as  at  life-giving  time; 
in  which  case  the  meaning  would  be,  that  God  would  again  address 
her  as  a  mother  who  gives  life  to,  i.  e.,  bears  children.  Comp.  the 
sense  of  nJ£  and  £a«,  in  the  lexicons. 

(10)  The  apostle  having  thus  shown  that  the  promised  seed  was 
not  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  but  only  a  select  part  of 
them,  he  now  advances  a  step  farther,  and  goes  on  to  show  that  not 
only  did  God  make  a  distinction  Kara  kpoQhhv  avrov  among  the  natural 
descendants  of  Abraham,  but  that  even  among  the  descendants  of  him 
who  was  "  the  Son  of  promise,"  he  made  a  like  distinction;  and  this 
too,  in  a  case  where  the  respective  merit  or  desert  of  the  parties  coidd 
not  possibly  be  the  ground  of  the  distinction.  Thus  in  respect  to  the 
descendants  of  Isaac,  Jacob  his  younger  son  was  chosen  as  the  ob- 
ject of  favour,  and  Esau  the  elder  son,  who  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  patriarchs  had  higher  rights,  was  rejected.  Yea,  this  recep- 
tion of  the  one  to  special  favour  and  the  rejection  of  the  other  were 
determined  on  before  the  children  were  born,  t.  e.,  before  they  could 
have  done  either  good  or  evil,  or  (in  other  words)  before  they  could 
have  possessed  any  merit  or  demerit.     Consequently  the  rtfkttg  of 
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God  was  according  to  his  txkoyn  and  not  f$  if /«*  or  on  the  ground  of 
merit. 

The  reason  why  the  apostle  adds  this  example  of  God's  selecting 
the  objects  of  his  favour,  to  the  one  which  he  had  already  produced, 
seems  to  be  this,  viz.,  in  order  to  prevent  the  objections  which  might 
be  made  in  respect  to  the  force  of  that  example.  The  Jews  might 
say :  *  As  to  Ishmael,  he  was  only  the  son  of  a  bond-woman,  and 
therefore  had  no  good  title  to  be  an  heir  of  promise ;  and  as  to  the 
sons  of  Keturah,  they  were  much  younger  than  Isaac,  who  of  course 
was  entitled  to  the  rights  of  primogeniture.  On  these  grounds  we 
may  suppose  the  preference  was  given  to  Isaac'  But  in  order  to 
foreclose  every  thing  of  this  nature,  the  apostle  now  produces  an 
example  of  n  xar  JxXoj  fy  vgofoti;.  This  effectually  accomplishes  his 
object.  Esau  was  not  only  the  son  of  Rebecca,  the  lawful,  proper, 
and  only  wife  of  Isaac,  but  he  was  the  elder  son,  and  therefore 
entitled  by  usage  to  the  rights  of  primogeniture.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  Jacob  was  preferred  to  him,  and  was  chosen  as  the  rcxvor 
rij{  s*ayyt\fag. 

The  bearing  which  all  this  has  on  the  main  subject  of  the  apostle, 
is  plain.  '  If  God  did,  r.ar  ixXoyriv,  make  such  distinctions  among 
the  legitimate  and  proper  children  of  Isaac,  the  son  of  promise,  then 
the  same  God  may  choose,  call,  justify,  and  glorify  those  who  are 
xXjjro/  in  respect  to  the  heavenly  inheritance.  If  it  is  not  unjust  or 
improper,  in  one  case,  to  distribute  favours  xara  *g6fa<fiv  auroD,  then 
it  is  not  in  another.' 

Ov  povov  hi,  and  not  only ;  an  elliptical  expression  in  itself,  which 
has  been  filled  out  in  different  ways  by  different  critics.  The  most 
natural  supplement  seems  to  be  rovro.  Then  the  sentiment  is :  'Not 
only  was  such  the  case  with  Abraham,  but  also  in  respect  to  Re- 
becca, &c.'  The  use  of  ou  i*Lm  &i  denotes  advance  to  more  cogent 
reasons  still.  Ou  fiovov  &,  xai  aXXa  means,  but  not  only  is  that  true 
which  I  have  already  said,  but  also,  &c.  Reiche  and  some  other 
critics,  with  some  versions,  make  the  supplement  after  juovov  hi  to  be 
thus  :  '  Not  only  did  Sarah  obtain  a  special  promise  respecting  her 
son,  but  Rebecca  also.9  This  is  allowable ;  but  the  other  mode 
seems  to  me  more  facile  and  more  fraught  with  meaning. 

'PHj&'xxa  forms  here  a  kind  of  anacolutlion,  i.  e.9  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  the  construction  of  which  is  afterwards  changed,  or  (in 
other  words)  the  sentence  is  not  finished  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
it  was  begun.  Here  the  natural  grammatical  construction  would  be, 
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oo  fiovov  [&  roCro,]  dXXa  xai * Psft'sxxa,  IJ;  Ivbg  xntrriv  i%ov«r\ .  .  *?&$>}  .  •  . 
or/  x.  r.  X.  Instead  however  of  'Ptfiixxq,  (Dat.),  we  have  in  the  text 
■ps/3sxxa  (Nom.)  with  which  g^oytra  agrees.  But  the  construction 
thus  begun  in  the  Nominative,  is  not  carried  through.  Instead  of 
associating  the  Nom.  'Psj&xxa  with  some  following  verb  of  which  it 
might  be  the  subject,  the  verb  t^dn  is  afterwards  employed,  and  the 
Dative  required  by  it  is  made  by  a  pronoun  referring  to  'Ptftixxa, 
viz.,  by  avrji.  This  mode  of  construction  is  frequent  in  Hebrew, 
where  what  is  called  the  Nom.  absolute  is  employed,  to  which  a  pro- 
noun in  the  sequel  refers  ;  which  pronoun  is  put  in  the  case  in  which 
the  verb  or  the  nature  of  the  sentence  requires  it  to  stand.  Comp. 
Acts  vii.  40,  6  M«u<«fc  o5Vo$  .   .     .  ri  ysyovov  avrp. 

'E§  bhi  xofrriv  e%ou<ro»  accipiens  semen  unius  viri.  Literally  xo/rjj» 
means  cubile,  bed;  figuratively  however  it  is  employed  to  designate 
concubitus ;  compare  the  Hebrew  IT!*  ^23^  concubitus  seminisy 
(Gesen.  effusio  seminis),  Lev.  xv.  16,  32.  xviii.  20,  23.  xxii.  4.  In 
Lev.  xviii.  23.  »"i?3t?  alone  is  employed  to  designate  the  same  idea. 
A  clear  case  of  such  a  usage,  is  in  Num.  v.  20  (Sept.).  Ko/rjjv  l^ow« 
there  appears  to  mean  literally,  concubitum  Jiabens;  but  the  idea  is 
conceiving. — 'e£  h6gt  designates  appropriately  by  whom,  i.  e.,  by  one, 
viz.  Isaac  ;  which  last  word  immediately  follows  in  the  context. 

(11)  Td^illustrands. —  rtvvfiQhruv,  sc.  *aidw9  which  the  mind  spon- 
taneously supplies,  by  recurring  back  to  i£  hlg  xoirn^x^ca"  r^c 
whole  phrase  in  the  verse  is  a  construction  with  the  Genitive  abso- 
lute ;  which  is  a  species  of  anacoluthon  ;  see  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  102. 

M»jds  ....  xaxo'v,  neither  having  done  any  thing  good  or  evil ;  a 
very  important  declaration  in  respect  to  its  bearing  on  some  of  the 
controverted  questions  about  hereditary  depravity  or  original  sin.  It 
appears  that  when  the  words  related  in  the  next  verse  were  spoken 
to  Rebecca,  the  children  in  her  womb  had  arrived  to  such  a  state  or 
growth  as  that  life  and  motion  in  them  were  perceived  by  the  mother, 
Gen.  xxv.  22,  23,  i.  e.9  to  the  age  of  some  five  months,  comp.  Luke 
i.  24.  At  this  period,  then,  the  apostle  declares  that  they  had  done 
neither  good  nor  evil,  i.  e.9  they  had  as  yet  no  positive  moral  character 
or  (in  other  words)  that  there  was  as  yet  no  development  of  their 
moral  powers.  The  assertion  is  so  clear  and  direct  here,  that  I  see 
not  how  the  force  of  it  can  be  fairly  evaded.  And  with  the  principle 
here  developed,  the  tenor  of  other  texts  agrees ;  e.  g.9  Is.  vii.  15, 16, 
comp.  viii.  4.  Deut.  i.  39.  Jonah  iv.  11.  That  some  knowledge  of  law 
and  its  obligations  should  exist  in  order  that  positive  sin  can  be  com- 
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mitted,  seems  to  be  clearly  decided  by  Rom.  iv.  15,  and  to  be  plainly 
implied  by  James  iv.  17.  John  ix.  41.  1  John  iii.  4.  Every  man's 
consciousness  of  the  nature  of  moral  guilt,  moreover,  seems  spon- 
taneously to  decide  in  accordance  with  these  texts.  But  when 
children  do  arrive  at  such  a  growth  of  moral  nature  that  they  begin 
positively  to  sin,  the  Scripture  does  not  seem  to  have  decided ;  I 
mean,  that  I  have  yet  discovered  no  text  where  this  point  is  fixed. 
The  poetic  and  intensive  expressions  in  Ps.  li.  5,  when  compared  with 
P8.  lviii.  3,  will  hardly  establish  the  doctrine  which  many  have  sup- 
posed it  to  establish.  Gen.  viii.  2 1  decides  no  more,  than  that  men 
begin  very  early  to  commit  sin ;  and  John  iii.  6.  Eph.  ii.  3,  and 
other  texts  of  the  like  nature,  decide  only  that  men  in  a  natural 
state,  i.  e.j  in  an  unregenerate  or  unsanctified  state,  are  children  of 
wrath  and  carnal ;  which  must  be  true,  since  they  actually  need 
regeneration.  But  no  texts  of  this  class  can  be  properly  interpreted 
as  definitely  fixing  the  time  when  children  begin  to  sin. 

The  apostle,  however,  has  here  told  us  when  sinning  had  not 
begun,  in  respect  to  Jacob  and  Esau.  That  they  possessed  powers 
or  faculties,  even  in  the  womb,  which  were  afterwards  employed  in 
committing  sin  when  they  were  more  fully  developed,  is  undoubtedly 
true.  But  the  power  or  faculty  of  sinning  is  one  thing ;  the  com- 
mission of  sin  another.  Adam  in  paradise,  before  his  fall,  certainly 
possessed  the  power  or  faculty  of  sinning,  (else  how  could  he  sin  as 
he  did?)  yet  he  was  not  guilty  of  sin  because  he  possessed  such  a 
power,  but  for  the  abuse  of  it.  It  is  not  therefore  the  power  which 
the  Creator  has  given  us,  which  makes  us  sinners;  it  is  the  abuse  of 
it.  God  may  be,  and  is,  the  author  of  our  power  to  sin  ;  but  he  is 
not  therefore  the  author  of  our  sins.  So  young  children  may  have 
all  the  powers  adapted  to  sinning,  without  having  yet  sinned ;  for  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  Jacob  and  Esau  had  the  embryo  of  such 
powers  in  their  early  state,  at  the  period  when  the  apostle  says  that 
they  had  not  committed  any  sin.  And  in  the  like  way  I  should 
readily  grant,  that  Jacob  and  Esau,  even  in  their  uterine  state,  had 
as  a  constituent  part  of  their  human  nature  an  embryo  susceptibility 
of  feeling  the  power  of  sinful  enticements;  which  in  due  time,  and  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  would  be  so  developed  as  certainly  to 
lead  them  to  sin.  But  susceptibility  of  excitement  to  sin,  is  not  real 
and  actual  sin.  Adam  in  Paradise,  before  his  fall,  had  this  suscep- 
tibility in  some  degree ;  otherwise  he  never  could  have  been  tempted. 
But  his  fallen  posterity  possess  this  in  a  much  higher  degree,  so  that 
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before  regeneration,  all  their  moral  acts  are  sinful.  Yet  the  apostle 
has  decided  in  our  text,  that  such  acts  do  not  take  place  before 
birth.  Excitability  in  respect  to  forbidden  objects  must  be  yielded 
to  before  it  becomes  actual  sin ;  or  rather,  the  sin  itself*  is  in  the 
yielding,  and  not  in  the  original  disposition  which  God  himself  has 
given  us.  Disposition  to  sin,  so  far  as  it  is  created  by  our  indulgence 
in  it,  may  fairly  be  put  to  our  account  and  reckoned  as  6in.  But  to 
count  that  as  sin,  which  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  himself 
gave  us,  before  all  voluntary  moral  action,  involves  consequences 
that  are  of  fearful  aspect.  If  a  constituent  part  of  our  original 
nature  be  sin9  then  who  is  the  author  of  our  nature  ?  Is  sin  pre- 
dicable  of  the  body,  or  of  the  soul?  And  who  is  the  "  Father  of  our 
spirits?"  But  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  is  said  relative  to 
these  topics,  in  my  Excursus  on  Rom.  v.  12 — 19. 

The  object  of  the  apostle,  in  here  saying  that  the  children  had 
done  neither  good  nor  evil,  is  very  plain,  viz.,  to  cast  light  on  or  to 
confirm  the  truths  which  he  had  disclosed  in  viii.  28 — 39.  There 
all  things  are  represented  as  contributing  to  the  good  of  the  xura 
vgfottfiv  xXjjro/,  ver.  28,  seq.  Now  if  the  Jew  should  object  to  this  as 
being  unaccountable,  or  as  evincing  partiality  on  the  part  of  God, 
the  apostle  could  of  course  foreclose  this  objection,  by  showing  him 
that  instances  of  the  like  nature  (so  far  as  the  principle  of  them  was 
concerned)  arc  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  case  before 
us,  the  decision  of  God  in  respect  to  the  future  lot  and  privileges  of 
Jacob  and  Esau,  was  not  made  by  reason  of  any  claims  of  merit  or 
any  grounds  of  demerit ;  for  it  was  made  before  the  children  were 
born,  and  before  they  had  done  either  good  or  evil. 

It  should  be  noted  that  n  here  is  less  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
idiom  than  /a^s  (New  Test.  Grammar  §  151.  2);  which  the  Text, 
liecept.  has.     It  is,  however,  well  supported  by  authority. 

"iva  .  .  .  .  sx  xaXowros,  that  tlie  purpose  of  God  according  to  election 
might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth.  'H  xar  ixXoyj)* 
*rg<ftgtf/s  means,  a  purpose  which  proceeds  from  one's  own  free  choice, 
one  to  which  he  is  moved  by  internal,  and  not  merely  by  external 
causes  or  motives.  It  means  here,  a  purpose  which  God  did  not 
entertain  because  he  was  moved  to  it  by  any  thing  which  Jacob  or 
Esau  had  done,  or  would  do  (ou*  i£  eg  yew),  but  for  reasons  which  he 
has  not  disclosed,  and  which  pertain  merely  to  himself.  But  let  the 
reader  beware,  how  he  represents  or  even  imagines  these  reasons 
to  be  arbitrary  or  ungrounded.    This  would  be  to  represent  the 
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divine  conduct  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. 

Ouxi§  ipyw,  not  of  works,  i.  <?.,  not  because  of  merit,  not  because 
of  obedience  yielded  to  the  law  of  works,  t. e.9  the  law  requiring 
good  works. — 'AXX'  U  xaXowro?,  but  of  him  that  calleth;  i.  «.,  the  ad- 
mission of  the  one  to  privileges,  and  the  rejection  of  the  other  from 
them,  proceed  not  from  their  personal  desert,  but  from  him  who  calls, 
i.  e.,  chooses  or  selects  men  to  be  the  objects  of  his  special  favour  for 
reasons  within  himself.  That  such  is  the  sentiment  here,  seems  very- 
plain;  for  the  apostle  has  just  asserted,  that  the  decision  of  God  in 
respect  to  the  future  condition  and  privileges  of  Jacob  and  Esau, 
was  made  before  they  were  born,  and  before  they  had  done  either 
good  or  evil;  and  that  it  was  so  made,  in  order  that  God's  tult  ixkoyw 
*?60t<rig  might  be  stable,  phy,  Heb.  "l*??!. 

(12)  But  what  is  the  thing  decided  in  this  case?  'O  jutt^m  .  .  . 
tXdaffovi,  Hie  elder  shall  serve  Hie  younger ;  or  rather  the  first-born 
shall  serve  Hie  younger,  L  e.,  he  who  by  right  of  primogeniture  would 
take  the  precedence,  he  shall  in  fact  be  inferior  or  take  the  lower 
place.  The  precedence  then  of  Jacob  is  established  by  this  declara- 
tion; but  in  what  respect? 

( 1 3)  In  a  temporal  one,  it  would  seem,  so  far  as  this  instance  is 
concerned.  Tbv .  .  .  ip/ayca,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  and  Esau  have 
I  hated;  i  e.,  on  Jacob  have  I  bestowed  privileges  and  blessings,  such 
as  are  the  proofs  of  affection;  I  have  treated  him  as  one  treats  a 
friend  whom  he  loves;  but  from  Esau  have  I  withheld  these  privileges 
and  blessings,  and  therefore  treated  him  as  one  is  wont  to  treat  those 
whom  he  dislikes;  comp.  Mai.  i.  2,  3,  from  which  the  quotation  here 
is  made,  and  where  the  prophet  adds  to  the  last  clause  ('HtraD  f/t/rtjera) 
the  following  words,  and  laid  his  mountains  and  his  heritage  waste. 
That  the  whole  refers  to  the  bestowment  of  temporal  blessings  and 
the  withholding  of  them,  is  clear  not  only  from  this  passage,  but 
from  comparing  Gen.  xxv.  23.  xxvii.  27 — 29,  37 — 40.  As  to  fai- 
cr\<fa,  its  meaning  here  is  rather  privative  than  positive.  When  the 
Hebrews  compared  a  stronger  affection  with  a  weaker  one,  they 
called  the  first  love  and  the  other  hatred;  comp.  Gen.  xxix.  30,  31. 
Deut.  xxi.  15.  Prov.  xiii.  24.  Matt.  vi.  24.  Luke  xiv.  26  comp.  with 
Matt.  x.  37.     Glass.  Rhet.  Sac.  lib.  III.  tr.  3.  can.  19. 

After  all,  this  does  not  answer  the  question :  What  is  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  apostle  in  making  his  appeal  to  such  an  instance  of  xar 
IxXrynv  ofo'lg <r/f  ?    Must  not  this  answer  be,  that  he  does  so  in  order 
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to  justify  and  support  what  he  had  said  in  chap.  viii.  28 — 39  ?  And 
surely  what  he  has  there  said  does  not  relate  merely  to  temporal 
condition  or  privileges,  but  to  effectual  calling,  to  justifying  and  glo- 
rifying. All  however  which  is  decided  is,  that  God,  in  either  case, 
does  not  bestow  his  blessings  on  the  ground  of  merit,  (for  how  can 
any  sinner  be  blessed  on  such  a  ground  ?)  but  for  reasons  known  only 
to  himself,  and  which  are  ab  intra,  not  ab  extra. 

Those  who  contend  against  this  sentiment,  contend  against  what 
is  every  day  exhibited  before  their  eyes.  Why  was  this  man  born 
white,  and  that  one  black  ?  Why  is  this  child  born  and  nurtured  in 
the  bosom  of  a  pious  family,  and  that  one  in  the  midst  of  robbers  and 
murderers?  The  children  had  done  neither  "  good  nor  evil,"  when 
their  lot  was  decided.  This  no  one  can  deny.  Then,  in  the  next 
place,  is  not  their  eternal  condition  connected  with  their  means  of 
grace,  their  pious  nurture,  their  present  condition  and  associations  in 
life?     And  who  placed  them  in  their  present  condition  ? 

How  easy  now  to  multiply  such  questions  indefinitely;  and  the 
answer  must  at  last  resolve  the  whole  into  divine  sovereignty.  The 
world  is  full  of  that  which  teaches  this  doctrine.  All  nature  speaks 
it,  and  speaks  it  loudly  too ;  no  less  so  than  the  Bible  itself.  Yet 
with  all  this,  the  Bible  plainly  recognizes  the  freedom  of  men,  and 
attributes  to  themselves  their  own  destruction.  The  world  say  that 
there  is  contradiction  here ;  but  if  there  be,  the  naturalist  has  as 
really  to  contend  with  its  difficulties  as  the  advocate  for  revelation. 
However,  there  can  in  reality  be  no  contradiction  or  absurdity  in  two 
things  which  are  both  true.  All  the  difficulty  lies  in  us.  Being 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  predestination  and  free  agency  enn 
be  reconciled,  we  are  prone  to  think  that  they  are  irreconcileable. 
When  will  men  learn,  that  their  ignorance  is  not  the  measure  of 
truth! 

One  cannot  but  contemplate  with  regret  the  efforts  of  some  cri- 
tics to  evade  the  plain,  philological  (and  for  my  own  part  I  must  say, 
inevitable)  meaning  of  the  chapter  on  which  we  are  commenting. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  I  perceive  in  some  sober-minded  and 
judicious  men,  a  radical  mistake  in  their  conceptions  respecting 
predestination.  They  transfer  to  it  analogies  from  the  material  world ; 
and  then  they  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  but  another  name  for  fate  or  des- 
tiny. They  conceive  of  a  decretum  absolutum  as  involved  in  it, 
which,  as  they  view  it,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  decree  without 
any  reason,  a  mere  arbitrary  decision.     With  such  views,  they  reject 
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the  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  and  rightly,  if  it  does  indeed  involve 
all  this.  That  this  however  is  a  very  imperfect  and  erroneous  view 
of  the  subject,  is  what  I  fully  believe,  and  what  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  in  the  statements  above. 

Finally,  I  remark,  that  those  who  refer  the  preferences  given  to 
Jacob  over  Esau  so  exclusively  to  temporal  blessings  and  privileges, 
as  to  maintain  that  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  passage  can  prove  at 
the  most  merely  that  such  privileges  and  blessings  are  granted  to 
Christians,  and  nothing  more,  by  the  election  of  God,  would  do  well 
to  read  over  again  the  first  five  verses  of  this  chapter,  where  Jews, 
in  possession  of  all  these  privileges,  are  counted  as  reprobates  and  as 
exposed  to  the  anathema  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Does  the  election 
of  God  then  amount  to  nothing  more,  than  to  leave  men  after  all  to 
perish  who  are  his  chosen  saints  ? 
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The  ram  of  the  sentiments  advanced  in  verses  14—29,  appears  to  be  this :  '  No  one  has  any 
right  to  call  in  question  the  disposal  which  the  Creator,  Governor,  and  rightful  Lord  of  all  things 
makes  of  his  creatures,  or  to  charge  him  with  injustice  on  account  of  it  It  docs  not  become  the 
creature  to  find  fault  with  his  Maker,  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  made.  But 
not  to  make  the  appeal  solely  to  tharight  as  a  sovereign,  which  God  has  over  all  hid  creature? ; 
what  ground  of  objection  can  be  alleged  against  the  divine  proceedings,  when  God  endures  with 
much  long-suffering  the  rebellious  and  contumacious,  not  speedily  cutting  them  off  as  they  de- 
serve, but  waiting,  and  giving  them  space  for  repentance  ?  Comp.  Rev.  II.  21.  2  Pet.  iii.  U.  Ezek. 
xvlii.  38,  32.  xxxiiL  II.  Lam.  iii.  23.  1  Pet.  til.  20.  Why  should  we  complain,  if  God,  in  order 
to  display  his  abounding  mercy,  chooses  from  among  the  perishing,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
those  on  whom  he  will  bestow  his  grace  ?  The  ancient  Scriptures  do  repeatedly  testify  that  ho 
would  do  this.' 

All  this  is  in  the  way  of  answer  to  the  objection  made  by  the  Jew  against  the  assertions  and 
arguments  of  the  apostle.  Paul  affirms,  that  « God  is  at  liberty  to  choose,  and  does  choose,  the 
objects  of  his  grace  when  and  where  he  pleases ;  that  he  selects  these  from  among  the  Gentiles 
as  well  as  the  Jews ;  that  he  is  bound  by  no  promises  or  covenant,  to  confine  his  goodness  to 
the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham ;  and  that  in  abandoning  some  of  the  impenitent  to  the 
just  reward  of  their  deeds,  in  permitting  them  to  become  hardened  under  the  dealings  of  his 
providence  or  his  grace,  and  waiting  with  long-suffering  for  their  amendment,  God  does  nothing 
to  which  any  one  can  justly  object,  or  with  which  he  can  reasonably  find  fault. 
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All  this,  too,  U  plainly  connected  with  the  subject  discussed  In  viii.  28,  seq. ;  and  it  is  de- 
signed as  an  illustration  and  defence  of  the  principle  there  avowed,  viz.,  the  sovereignty  of  God 
in  selecting  the  object?  of  his  mercy,  not  his  (arbitrary  choice  of  them,  but  a  choice  which  rest*  on 
grounds  unknown  to  us.  Surely'  verse  23  here  doe*  not  respect  the  mere  external  call  or  privi- 
lege of  the  saints  ;  for  how  can  a  xponToipaacv  «4t  a  *  £  u  %>  be  so  construed  ?  If  this  is  clear  (and 
I  cannot  think  any  considerate  and  candid  man  will  venture  to  deny  that  it  is),  then  it  follows 
of  course,  that  the  antithesis  in  verse  22  has  respect,  not  to  temporal  ojnw  merely,  but  to  future 
misery  also,  i.  e.,  to  the  whole  penalty  of  siu.  If  all  this  be  clear,  then  is  it  equally  so,  that  the 
object  of  the  apostle  in  this  chapter,  is  not  merely  to  vindicate  the  divine  proceedings  in  regard 
to  giving  or  withholding  favours  in  the  present  world,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  future  lot  of  both 
saints  and  sinners.  When  saints  are  made  the  objects  of  grace,  the  exceeding  richness  of  that 
grace  is  displayed ;  and  when  sinners  are  hardened  and  become  prepared  for  destruction  under 
the  dealings  of  God's  providence  and  grace  with  them,  it  is  still  true  that  the  long-suffering  of 
God  is  manifested  in  deferring  their  puuishment.  So  the  texts  cited  above  lead  us  to  conclude 
respecting  God's  dealings  with  them ;  and  so  all  the  views  of  his  benevolent  character  which  the 
Bible  gives,  would  naturally  lead  us  to  conclude. 

Whatever  then  may  be  the  nature  of  his  agency  in  regard  to  the  hardening  of  sinners  and 
fitting  them  for  destruction,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  such  as  makes 
him  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  their  sins  in  any  manner  or  measure ;  it  is  not  such  as  detracts 
from  their  free  agency,  the  voluntariness  of  their  transgressions,  the  moral  guilt  which  they  incur, 
or  the  responsibility  which  follows  it.  The  Scriptural  doctrine  of  reprobation  (as  it  is  called) 
seems  then  to  be  this,  viz.,  that  God,  for  reasons  not  given  to  us,  docs  bestow  his  special  grace 
on  some,  i.  e.t  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  while  he  leaves  others  voluntarily  to  harden 
themselves  and  to  become  ripe  for  destruction,  although  he  waits  long  to  be  gracious,  and  does 
not  execute  his  judgments  as  speedily  as  they  deserve  them. 

If  any  still  decline  to  receive  this  as  the  sentiment  of  the  present  chapter,  and  maintain  that 
the  whole  has  reference  merely  to  the  distinctions  made  by  Providence  in  the  present  world,  it  is 
incumbent  on  them  to  show  that  the  context,  e.  g.,  chap.  viii.  29,  seq.,  leads  to  such  a  discission. 
It  is  also  incumbent  on  them  to  show,  how  God  can  any  more  be  justified  for  such  a  distributing 
and  withholding  of  his  favours  in  respect  to  the  prrseid  world,  than  in  respect  to  the  future  world 
The  Saviour  says  (Luke  xvi.  10) :  "  He  that  is  unjust  in  the  least,  is  unjust  in  much."  If  the 
distributing  and  withholding  favours  in  the  manner  stated  by  the  apostle,  be  in  itself  unjust,  God 
can  no  more  be  vindicated  for  so  doing  in  respect  to  the  present  world,  than  in  respect  to  the 
future  world.  Indeed  we  cannot  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  In  respect  to  those  who  deny 
that  the  present  chapter  has  a  reference  to  a  future  state,  let  me  ask,  whether  the  circumstances 
in  which  men  are  placed  in  the  present  world,  have  not  a  bearing  on  the  future  world  ?  One  is 
born  and  nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  a  pious  family,  and  lives  surrounded  by  pious  influence,  all 
of  which  is  the  ordering  of  Providence  in  respect  to  hi*  lot ;  another  is  born  in  a  family  of  thieve* 
and  murderers,  and  nurtured  among  them,  and  lives  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the 
world.  Has  the  eternal  state  of  these  individuals  no  intimate  connection  with  such  circumstances? 
One  is  born  in  a  heathen  land,  and  another  in  a  Christian ;  surely  their  own  act  did  not  con- 
trol the  place  or  circumstances  of  their  birth.  Has  this  no  bearing  on  their  eternal  condition? 
Is  God  just  then,  who  makes  such  distinctions  ?  It  is  a  question  we  must  meet ;  substantially 
we  have  to  meet  it,  if  we  resort  even  to  Tlieism  for  a  refuge  from  difficulties.  And  when  those 
who  hold  to  the  mere  temporal  relation  of  the  chapter  before  us,  can  clear  up  the  difficulties 
that  attend  this,  even  on  their  own  principles ;  then  it  will  be  time  to  speak  with  more  con- 
fidence than  they  can  now  with  propriety  feel,  against  Die  views  of  such  as  differ  from  them. 


(14)  T/  ouv  tyv/Mv  •,  language  which  Paul  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
objecting  Jew. — Mi}  adtxia  *•<*£<*  r&  0*£ ;  a  very  natural  question  for 
one  whose  mind  is  perplexed  and  offended  with  the  doctrineof  divine 
sovereignty,  and  the  dispensation  of  favours  on  the  part  of  God  xartb 
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xpdusn  auroD.  If  God  has  dispensed  them  independently  of  any  merits 
on  the  part  of  man,  and  for  reasons  known  only  to  himself,  it  seems 
to  an  unhumblcd  and  carnal  man  that  he  has  dispensed  them  in  a 
merely  arbitrary  raann;  r,  without  any  regard  to  justice  or  propriety. 
How  easy  it  is  to  feel  difficulties  and  raise  questions  on  this  perplex- 
ing subject,  fact  shows.     From  the  time  of  the  apostle  down  to  the 
present  hour,  the  same  questions  have  been  repeated  and  the  same 
difficulties  felt.     That  some  of  those  who  have  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  sovereignty,  have,  at  times,  given  occasion  for  their 
opponents  to  charge  on  them  representations  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
make  predestination  amount  to  fate  or  destiny,  and  xar  ixXtyw  vp. 
$wg  to  amount  to  arbitrary  decision — is  what  I  feel  unable  to  deny. 
In  some  treatises  on  reprobation,  enough  that  stands  exposed  to  such 
a  charge,  or  to  «o:nething  very  much  like  it,  may  be  found.  But  to 
argue  from  such  expressions  as  rto  'EcraD  ipiwa,  an  actual  hatred,  like 
that  which  men  cherish  toward  one  another,  would  be  a  great  abuse 
indeed  of  the  sound  principles  of  exegesis.  On  the  same  ground,  one 
might  prove  that  it  is  our  duty  actually  and  positively  to  hate 
father,  mother,  wife,  children,  brethren,  sisters,  yea,  and  our  own 
lives  or  ourselves  also,  and  that  we  cannot  be  Christians  without  so 
doing,  if  he  should  urge  the  literal  meaning  of  Luke  xiv.  26,  and 
other  texts  of  the  same  tenor.     God  cannot  hate  more  humano  any 
thing  which  he  has  made,  and  therefore  he  cannot  hate  man,  who 
is  made  in  his  own  image.     Consult  for  a  moment,  Rom.  v.  8 — 10. 
John  iii.  16,  17.  Tit  iii.  4,  5.     So  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  xi.  24 : 
"  Thou  lovest  all  beings,  and  abhorrest  nothing  which  thou  hast 
made,  neither  hatest  any  thing  which  thou  hast  created."  But  still, 
God  may  and  does  hate  sin;  he  may  and  will  punish  it;  he  may 
treat  sinners  therefore  as  if  he  hated  them,  i.  e.,  he  may  inflict  evil 
or  suffering  upon  them.     In  the  future  world,  he  never  does  this  but 
in  consequence  of  actual  guilt,  and  in  proportion  to  that  guilt ;  but  in 
the  present  world,  trouble  and  sorrow  may  be  brought  on  men  as  the 
instruments  of  trying  them,  of  purifying  them,  of  humbling  them, 
and  this  without  being  proportioned  by  the  simple  principles  of 
retribution;  for  sufferings  and  trials  here  are  not  always  in  the  way 
of  simple  retribution.     In  all  this  God  acts  xardt,  v^Qtaiv  avrou ;  yet 
certainly  not  in  an  arbitrary  manner  and  without  any  good  reason 
(therefore  not  on  the  ground  of  a  decretum  absolutum  in  the  rigid 
sense  of  this  phrase),  but  still,  in  a  manner  which  we  cannot  explain, 
because  his  particular  reasons  are  as  yet  unknown  to  us.     But  can 
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our  want  of  knowledge  establish  against  him  a  charge  of  injustice? 
Most  surely  not. 

(15)  That  God  does  dispense  his  favours  without  being  moved  thereto 
by  any  merit  on  the  part  of  him  who  receives  them,  is  clearly  estab- 
lished, and  is  designed  to  be  confirmed,  by  the  quotation  which  Paul 
makes  from  the  Old  Testament. — Mjj  yivotro  ....  oixrtfyu,  not  at  all; 
for  he  saith  to  Moses:  u  I  will  have  mercy  on  tchomsoever  1  will  Iiave 
mercy ;  and  I  will  show  compassion  to  whomsoever  I  will  show  com- 
passion." In  other  words :  '  I  choose  the  objects  of  favour  where  I 
please,  for  reasons  known  only  to  myself.  None  of  the  human  race 
have  merited  my  approbation  and  reward ;  and  none  being  entitled 
to  them  on  the  ground  of  merit,  I  may  properly  bestow  my  favours 
where  and  when  I  please.'  Why  is  not  this  both  true  and  just? 
Is  there  any  abixia  here  ?  Out  of  a  hundred  criminals  who  have  all 
deserved  death,  may  not  a  wise  and  benevolent  government,  for  rea- 
sons entirely  within  itself,  choose  some  as  the  objects  of  pardon, 
while  others  are  given  up  to  the  punishment  which  the  law  enjoins  ? 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  opposition  made  by  the  natural  heart  to 
such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  God ;  but  I  am  not  aware  how  the 
fact  that  God  does  this  can  be  reasonably  denied,  nor  how  injustice 
can  with  any  propriety  be  charged  upon  him  because  he  does  it. 

The  quotation  is  from  Ex.  xxxiii.  19.  .  The  reasoning  of  the  apo- 
stle is  simply  this :  'God  cannot  be  unjust  because  he  distributes  his 
favours  xard  *zg66i<uv  aurju,  and  without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the 
individuals  concerned.  The  Old  Testament  inculcates  the  same 
doctrine;  and  to  the  decisions  of  their  own  Scriptures  the  Jews  surely 
will  not  object.'  The  yd%  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  intimates 
that  the  writer  applies  the  quotation  in  this  manner. 

(lG)*Aga  ovv .  .  .  .  0soD,  consequently  or  it  follows,  therefor  ey  [that 
ixXoyrj  is  not  obtained]  by  him  t/iat  willeih,  or  him  that  runneth,  but 
through  the  mercy  of  God.  That  sxXoyjj  is  here  to  be  supplied,  may 
be  seen  by  looking  back  to  verse  11.  "The  Gen.  SeXovro;,  x.  r.  X.  is 
the  Gen.  of  agent  or  cause. — Q'eXovros  probably  has  reference  to  the 
wish  of  Abraham  in  Gen.  xvii.  18.  xxi.  11.  T^ovrog  seems  to  refer 
to  Esau's  haste  to  prepare  food  for  Isaac;  see  Gen.  xxvii.  1  seq. 
'EXtouvroc  refers  to  the  quotation  Paul  had  just  made.  The  sentiment 
of  the  whole  is,  that  God  bestows  his  favours  not  because  they  are 
first  merited  or  acquired  by  effort,  either  of  strong  desire  or  of  strenu- 
ous action,  but  because  he  has  mercy  on  those  who  are  the  objects 
of  his  favour.   This  does  not  imply  (as  it  has  frequently  been  thought 
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to  imply),  that  let  men  merit  ever  so  much,  t.  e.,  desire  salvation 
ever  so  much,  or  labour  for  it  ever  so  strenuously,  all  this  will  be 
of  no  account  with  God  ;  and  that  he  will  bestow  mercy  in  a  manner 
merely  arbitrary,  and  irrespectively  of  all  works  or  character  on  the 
part  of  the  sinner.  On  the  contrary  it  implies,  that  before  sinners 
are  made  the  objects  of  his  special  mercy,  they  are  "dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,"  that  they  are  "  by  nature  children  of  wrath  and 
disobedience,"  that  u  what  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  that  "  the 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  nor 
indeed  can  be ;"  consequently,  that  the  case  here  supposed  (o( previ- 
ous merit  and  effort)  never  exists.  And  in  fact,  it  never  does  exist. 
It  is  God's  mercy  which  first  disposes  sinners  to  will  and  to  do  (Phil.  ii. 
13.  Eph.  ii.  1.  Rom.  v.  6 — 10).  How  then  can  his  mercy  be 
bestowed  in  consequence  of  their  previous  merits?  The  thing  is 
plainly  beyond  reasonable  question ;  it  is  impossible. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  disprove  the  doctrine  that  good  works 
will  be  rewarded ;  which  is  certainly  and  plainly  a  Scripture  doc- 
trine. But  what  are  good  works  ?  Those  which  are  done  before 
conversion,  or  after  it  ?  Surely  the  latter.  But  in  respect  to  the 
reward  of  Christians  for  evangelical  good  works,  the  apostle  is  not 
here  speaking.  What  he  says,  has  respect  to  the  fore-knowing,  fore- 
ordaining, calling,  justifying,  and  glorifying,  mentioned  in  viii.  29, 
seq.  All  this  is  not  on  the  ground  of  merit,  but  of  pure  gratuity ; 
and  consequently  it  is  roO  sXtouvrog  Qbov.  The  fact  that  good  works 
themselves  are  rewarded,  is  itself  a  part  of  this  pure  system  or  plan 
of  grace;  for  it  is  only  the  works  of  those  who  are  sanctifled,  which 
are  reputed  good  in  the  Scripture  sense,  t.  e.,  holy,  acceptable  to  God ; 
and  even  the  best  of  these  are  imperfect,  so  that  they  could  not  claim 
any  reward  on  their  own  account  and  on  principles  of  legal  merit. 
The  law  allows  of  no  imperfection.  It  requires  us  "to  love  God  with 
all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves."  Now  as  no  man  on 
earth  has  ever  done  this  (Jesus  only  excepted),  so  no  man  has  ever 
been  in  a  condition  to  advance  a  claim  to  reward  on  the  ground  of 
laic,  in  any  age  or  country  of  the  world.  Consequently,  the  fact  that 
the  good  works  of  saints  are  rewarded,  is  a  matter  of  gratuity  and 
not  of  legal  claim.  But  still,  this  part  of  the  subject  is  not  what  the 
apostle  is  here  discussing ;  and  consequently  what  he  says  here,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  at  all  interfering  with  or  contradicting  what  he 
says  on  the  subject  of  good  works  being  rewarded,  in  other  parts  of 
his  writings. 
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As  to  the  general  sense  of  SeXovro;,  it  indicates  desire,  wishing. 
Tff'XOToc  is  used  to  designate  strenuous  effort.  In  such  a  sense  it 
often  designates  Christian  efforts;  e.g.,  1  Cor.  ix.  24, 26.  Ueb.  xii.  1. 
Phil.  ii.  16.  iii.  14.  Gal.  ii.  2.  v.  7,  &c.  'EXsoDiwc  here  is  designed 
to  convey  the  idea,  that  our  blessings  originate  from  God's  compas- 
sion, love,  and  mercy,  and  are  not  bestowed  on  account  of  our  own 
deserts.  To  construe  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  gratuitous  reward  for  obedience  and  good  works,  in  the  sense 
above  stated,  would  be  to  depart  widely  from  the  meaning  of  the 
writer ;  whose  design  is  to  affirm,  that  man's  salvation  is  to  be  attri- 
buted solely  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  not  to  any  merit  of  his  own. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  so  plain  is  the  sentiment  above 
exhibited  by  the  words  of  the  apostle  here,  that  some  critics  very  far 
removed  from  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  have  felt 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Paul  has  here  advanced  the  doctrine 
of  election  or  decrees.     So  Ammon,  Riickert,  Usteri,  and  others. 

(17)  The  preceding  verse,  although  comprising  a  sentiment  which 
is  very  disagreeable  to  the  natural  heart  and  to  the  pride  of  unsanc- 
tified  men,  is  still  more  easily  acquiesced  in  than  the  one  now  before 
us,  which  has  been  the  theme  of  great  contention,  and  the  occasion 
of  not  a  little  unguarded  and  hazardous  assertion.  Let  us  first  in- 
vestigate the  language 

A'eytt  yu£  t)  y%*<pn  rj3  aafau,  for  the  Scripture  saith  to  Fliaraoh, 
instead  of  the  formula  for  God  saith  to  Pharaoh.  So  Gal.  iii.  8,  22. 
iv.  30.  What  the  Scripture  says,  God  says,  for  *&<ra  t)  y$ ap j)  SiAnw- 
erog,  t.  *.,  it  is  Hie  word  of  God.  So  the  Rabbins  frequently  exchange 
the  two  formulas  of  quotation,  &£??  ">££,  the  Name  [God]  says,  and 
2VDn  "iDKj  the  Scripture  says  ;  both  of  which  are  designated  by  the 
abbreviations  not* — The  ydg  here  stands  before  a  quotation  which 
is  designed  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty. 

'Ort  tig  .  .  .  dvmfitv  fio»,for  this  very  purpose  have  I  roused  tliee  up9 
that  I  might  exhibit  my  power.  Paul  has  departed  from  the  Septua- 
gint  version,  which  runs  thus :  htxsv  roZro  bttr^^ng,  ?va  ivdti%M/u,au  sv  m 
rw  Uyly  fiov ;  so  that  Paul  substitutes  l^nyuaa  for  httrn^n £»  fo^c  for 
ha,  and  duvauiv  for  Uyjn.  The  apostle  seems  plainly  to  have  made  a 
translation  of  his  own,  independently  of  the  Septuagint ;  and  one 
which,  on  the  whole,  was  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  his  argu- 
ment here,  and  equally  accordant  with  the  original  Hebrew,  or 
rather,  more  strictly  accordant  with  it. 

For  ascertaining  the  sense  then  of  ifyyuyt  (on  which  the  tenor  of 
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the  whole  passage  depends),  we  must  not  take  &in^3jj$fbr  a  commen- 
tary on  it  here,  inasmuch  as  the  apostle  has  rejected  this  verb  and 
preferred  another,  for  the  sake  (as  it  would  seem)  of  a  nearer  ac- 
cordance with  the  meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew  in  this  particular 
passage.  What  then  is  the  sense  of  iZtytigca,  as  employed  in  Hellen- 
istic Greek?  Passow  has  not  inserted  this  word  in  his  classical 
lexicon;  although  it  is  certainly  a  classical  word,  for  Xenophon 
employs  it,  Cyrop.  VIII.  7.  2.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon word,  being  used  some  seventy  times.  In  none  of  these  cases 
does  it  mean  to  create,  to  produce,  to  raise  up,  in  the  sense  of  bring- 
ing into  being,  &c;  so  that  those  who  construe  «£^7«'fa  <n,  I  have 
created  t/iee  or  brought  thee  into  existence  (Beza :  Feci  ut  existeres), 
do  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  Hellenistic  usus  loquendi.  Augus- 
tine, Calvin,  Gomar,  Parseus,  and  even  Reiche,  defend  the  same 
opinion  as  Beza. 

In  the  Septuagint,  i%fyt/gu  is  employed  throughout  in  the  sense 
of  arousing,  exciting,  rousing  up,  waking  up,  from,  &c,  with  slight 
shades  of  variation  in  meaning,  according  to  the  connection  and  the 
adjuncts  of  the  verb.  Accordingly  it  is  employed  by  the  Septuagint 
to  translate  the  Hebrew  PPD,  to  rouse  up,  or  to  wake  up,  i.  e.,  from 
sleep,  Ps.  iii.  5.  lxxii.  20.  exxxviii.  18.  Jer.xxxi.  26.  li.  39.  Dan.  xii. 
2.  In  the  like  manner  it  stands  for  ff?'  to  wake  up  or  rouse  up  from 
sleep;  Gen.  xxviii.  16.  xli.  22.  Judg.  xvi.  15,  21.  Ps.  lxxvii.  71. 
With  these  meanings  it  is  used  intransitively.  But  the  principal 
use  of  it  is  transitive ;  in  which  case  it  is  employed  to  designate  the 
idea  of  rousing  up  one's  self  to  action,  exciting  or  rousing  up  others 
to  action,  excitivg  or  rousing  up  any  thing,  animate  or  inanimate,  to 
do  this  or  that;  e.  g.,  Judges  v.  12.  Ps.  vii.  7.  xxxiv.  26.  lvi.  11. 
lxxix.  3.  cvii.  2.  Cant.  iv.  16.  Jer.  1.  41.  Joel  iii.  9.  Zech.  xiii.  7, 
&c. ;  and  so  in  the  like  manner  forty-two  times;  see  Trommii  Con- 
cord, in  verbum,  No.  11.  In  all  these  cases  it  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  "W,  "^PD,  &c.  In  seven  other  cases  it  corresponds  to  B*P, 
when  this  word  is  used  in  a  sense  altogether  synonymous  with  that 
of  "W,  e.  g.,  Num.  x.  35.  2  Sam.  xii.  11.  1  Kings  xi.  14.  Est.  viii. 
5.  Ps.  cxviii.  62.  Hab.  i.  6.  Zech.  xi.  16.  Throughout  all  these, 
the  idea  is  uniform,  viz.,  that  of  rousing,  exciting,  stirring  up,  ren- 
dering active,  urging  to  activity,  in  a  word,  in  the  sense  of  bringing 
out  of  a  state  of  rest  or  inaction  or  inefficiency  into  a  contrary  state, 
1. e.,  in  the  sense  of  exciting. 

Twice  only  have  the  Seventy  employed  i£jjy«f«,  where  the  mean- 
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ing  might  perhaps  be  thought  doubtful.  In  Prov.  xxv.  24,  uvtpos  .  . 
i£f 7i/f «  n<p t),  the  wind  raiseth  up  clouds.  The  Hebrew  verb  is  Wnf 
begetteth  or  bringeth  forth.  But  the  sense  of  %£pyuya  here  in  the 
Septuagint,  is  plainly  the  usual  one.  So  also  in  Ezek.  xxi.  16. 
(Heb.  xxi.  21),  i*ty*iprcu  corresponds  to  ^H?  (from  ^SJ) ;  but  still  it 
has  the  sense  of  excite,  and  this  meaning  corresponds  substantially 
with  the  Hebrew,  although  not  literally. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  only  one  example  besides  that 
before  us,  where  fgcyf/ga  is  used,  viz.,  I  Cor.  vi.  14,  where  it  is  clearly 
used  to  designate  the  action  of  rousing  from  the  sleep  of  death, 
raising  or  exciting  from  a  state  of  inaction  or  death. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word  is  altogether 
clear,  and  subject  to  no  well  grounded  doubt.  It  means  to  rouse  up, 
to  excite,  to  stir  up,  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose.  But  does  the 
Hebrew  word  in  Ex.  ix.  16,  which  corresponds  to  t^iyei^a,  admit  of 
such  a  sense. 

The  Hebrew  word  is  wp?3,  Hiphil  of  ^P?;  which  usually 
means  (in  Kal)  to  stand,  to  stand  fast,  to  continue,  to  stand  up,  &c 
In  Hiphil  (TOJ?3)>  **  means  to  make  to  stand,  to  place,  also  to  keep 
standing,  to  persevere  or  continue  in  standing.  Tholuck  and  others 
have  laboured  to  show  that  VlHOyn  has  the  usual  Hiph.  sense  in 
Ex.  ix.  16.  That  the  Hebrew  word  might  have  such  a  sense,  is 
sufficiently  plain  from  1  Kings  xv.  4.  2  Chr.  ix.  8.  Prov.  xxix.  4. 
2  Chr.  xxxv.  2.  And  so  the  Kal  conjugation  not  unfrequently  means 
to  continue,  to  remain  in  standing :  e.  g.,  Ex.  ix.  28.  Lev.  xiii.  5. 
Dan.  x.  17.  But  although  the  Hebrew  word  WTO#»  might  have 
the  sense  which  Tholuck  and  others  assign  to  it,  yet  the  Greek  word 
s%riyu;a,  which  Paul  uses,  can  hardly  have  such  a  sense  put  upon  it. 
I  have  been  able  to  find  no  example  of  a  usus  loquendi  that  would 
justify  this  exegesis. 

The  principal  question  still  remains :  Has  TOJJ*  ever  the  sense 
of  exciting,  arousing,  like  the  e%r,ytiga  of  the  apostle?  If  so,  then 
we  may  presume  the  apostle  chose  this  Greek  word,  in  deliberate 
preference  to  the  bitrnfflns  of  the  Septuagint. 

Instances  of  this  nature  are  clear.  So  in  Neh.  vi.  7,  ?HP$2> 
thou  liast  roused  up  or  excited  the  prophets,  &c.  So  Dan.  xi.  11, 13, 
^VV!J)  and  he  shall  excite  or  rouse  up  a  great  multitude,  &c.  VVe 
can  have  little  reason,  then,  to  doubt  that  the  apostle  had  such  a 
meaning  of  ^PP.1?.  in  view,  when  he  rendered  it  i^hy^a ;  for  this 
Greek  word  is  fairly  susceptible  of  no  other  meaning.     In  accord- 
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ance  therefore  with  this  result  respecting  the  meaning  of  s^tys/^  I 
have  translated  thus :  For  this  very  purpose  have  I  roused  thee  up, 

"Oatws  .  .  .  .  r  jj  yf\t  that  I  might  show  forth  my  power  and  declare 
my  name  in  all  the  earth  or  in  all  the  land,  viz.,  of  Egypt.  The 
consequence  of  Pharaoh's  conduct  was,  that  the  Hebrews  were 
brought  out  of  Egypt  by  signal  divine  interposition,  exhibited  in  the 
various  plagues  inflicted  on  Egypt  after  the  declaration  recorded 
here,  i.  e.,  the  hail,  the  locust,  the  extraordinary  darkness,  the  smit- 
ing of  the  first  born  among  the  Egyptians,  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea,  &c,  Ex.  ix.  16,  seq.  Such  interppsi- 
tions  caused  the  power  and  glory  of  Jehovah  to  be  known  through 
all  the  land  of  Egypt.  Or  if  all  the  earth  be  construed  as  having-  a 
still  more  extensive  sense,  one  might  justify  this  by  observing,  that 
the  Scriptures  themselves  now  diffused  so  widely  through  the  world, 
the  Koran  read  and  revered  by  many  millions,  the  Greek  author 
Artapanus  (Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  IX.  29),  also  Diodorus  Siculus 
(Bibl.  III.  39),  and  the  Latin  Trogus  (Justin.  Hist.  XXXVI.  2), 
all  speak  of  the  wonders  which  were  done  in  Egypt,  and  the  over- 
throw of  Pharaoh  there. 

(18)  "Aga  ov* .  .  .  .  mt\fiovvii9  therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he 
will  have  mercy r,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardenetlu  A  conclusion  of 
the  apostle's,  and  not  the. words  of  the  objector,  as  some  have  inti- 
mated. This  is  clear  from  what  is  immediately  subjoined  by  Paul : 
9Egt?g  ovv  fioi,  x.  r.  X ;  which  of  course  implies,  that  what  precedes  had 
been  spoken  by  the  apostle,  and  not  by  the  objector. 

On  the  nature  and  force  of  the  conclusion  here  drawn,  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  in  commenting  on  verse  16.  As  to  <rz\ngvvit,  Ram- 
bach,  Carpzov,  and  Ernesti  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  means 
here  to  deal  hardly  with.  They  appeal  to  2  Chron.  x.  4,  and  Job 
xxxix.  16  in  order  to  confirm  this ;  but  in  the  first  instance  the  sense 
is  to  make  hard,  to  render  grievous ;  in  the  second,  the  Hebrew  is 
OVi??  and  the  Sept.  do-orfxX^wa,  and  the  sense  harmonizes  substan- 
tially with  the  obvious  one  in  the  verse  before  us.  I  see,  therefore, 
no  proper  philological  method  of  construing  oxXijguiWy  but  in  the  way 
already  intimated  above.  „ 

(19)  'EpTs  oh  ....  avdiartixt ;  Thou  wilt  say  to  me,  then:  Why  doth 
he  still  find  fault,  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will?  The  apostle  ex- 
pected, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  principles  which  he  had  just 
asserted  would  be  met  with  objections  such  as  he  now  produces.    On 

what  ground  did  he  expect  this?    It  was  doubtless  because  he  had 

2e 
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'  said  something  which  seemed  to  imply  what  the  objector  here  inti- 
mates.    ft  Whom  he  will,  he  hardeneth,"  says  Paul.     i  Then  why 
blame  men  for  being  hardened  ?     How  is  this  inconsistent  with  what 
God  wills  ¥  is  the  reply  of  the  objector ;  and  this  contains  a  senti- 
ment, which  has  been  repeated  from  the  time  when  Paul  wrote  his 
epistle,  down  to  the  present  hour.     The  objection  seems  to  be  for- 
midable at  first  view ;  yet  all  its  seeming  importance  is  derived  from 
eariying  along  to  the  consideration  of  the  divine  dealings  towards  us, 
analogies  borrowed  from  cause  and  effect  in  respect  to  material  things 
It  does  not  follow,  because  God  by  his  infinite  goodness  and  almighty 
power  will  convert  the  wicked  deeds  of  the  sinner  into  means  of  pro- 
moting his  own  glory,  that  the  sinner  may  not  be  called  to  an  account 
and  punished  for  the  evil  which  he  intended.      It  does  not  follow 
because  a  wise  and  benevolent  government  may  convert  the  crime  of 
some  individuals  into  a  means  of  furthering  the  public  good,  that  the 
criminals  in  question  do  not  deserve  punishment.     Supposing  then 
that  there  is  a  sense,  in  which  sin  is  made  even  the  instrument  of 
accomplishing  the  wise  and  holy  purposes  of  God  and  the  greatest 
good  of  hia  creatures,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  sinner  who  had 
malignant  purposes  in  view  is  not  deserving  of  punishment,  nor  that 
there  is  not  an  important  sense  in  which  he  has  resisted  the  will  of  God. 
(20)  Mivovvye,  at  vero,  verum  enimvero,  but  still,  however.    This 
compound  particle  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
Luke  xi.  28.  and  Rom.  x.  18.     Suidas  explains  it  by  rb  dx^dlg,  or 
p&Xhov  /mv  ouv,  i.  e.,  verily  or  die  rather  tlien.     Here  the  sense  seems 
to  be  then  rather  ;  and  the  construction  or  sense  of  the  passage  is 
thus :  '  Then,  t.  *.,  in  case  you  do  thus  say,  I  may  ratlier  say,  t.  *?., 
I  have  a  still  better  right  to  say,  Who  art  thou,  &c.? — 2i)  rig  t7 
. .  .  0«p ;  who  art  thou  tlxat  repliest  against  God,  i.  e.,  who  sayest 
something  that  charges  him  with  acting  wrongly  or  improperly?     It 
will  be  observed  here,  that  the  apostle,  in  answer  to  the  objector,  does 
not  endeavour  at  all  to  explain  how  it  is  that  God  should  harden 
sinners,  and  yet-sinners  be  guilty  of  their  own  ruin ;  in  other  words, 
he  does  not  attempt  any  metaphysical  conciliation  of  divine  sove- 
reignty and  control  with  human  freedom  and  moral  responsibility. 
He  evidently  takes  for  granted  that  the  facts  which  he  had  been 
stating  were  true,  and  could  not  be  contradicted.     Hence  he  finds 
fault  with  the  objector,  because  he  charges  God  rashly  and  irreve- 
rently with  having  dealt  hardly  or  unjustly  by  his  creatures.     He 

i     continues  this  remonstrance  in  the  sequel,  by  quoting  from  the  Old 
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Testament  and  applying  to  the  object  before  him  passages,  which 
serve  ^strongly  to  confirm  the  right  of  the  Creator  on  the  one  hand 
to  dispose  of  his  creatures,  and  the  duty  of  his  creatures  on  the  other 
to  bow  in  submission  before  him.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  those 
who  are  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  Paul,  at  the  present  time,  to  walk 
in  his  steps,  and  to  deal  with  objectors  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has, 
by  showing  them  their  presumption  from  the  Scripture,  rather  than 
by  appealing  to  metaphysical  explanations  in  order  to  remove  the 
difficulties  suggested  ? 

M^  igeT  .  .  .  .  Bvrwg  \  shall  Hie  tiling  formed  say  to  him  who  formed 
it,  why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  A  quotation  ad  sensum  from  the 
passage  in  Is.  xlv.  9,  or  xxix.  16  j  for  it  does  not  literally  follow  the 
words  of  either.  The  design  of  this  quotation  is,  to  stop  the  mouth 
of  the  objector  who  inquires :  "  Why  doth  he  find  fault  then,  for 
who  hath  resisted  his  will  ? '  The  implication  in  this  of  wrong  on 
the  part  of  God,  in  bestowing  blessings  on  some  which  he  withholds 
from  others,  and  in  advancing  some  to  glory  while  he  leaves  others  to 
hardness  of  heart  and  to  the  punishment  consequent  upon  it, — this 
implication  the  apostle  meets  by  appeal  to  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  God  over  the  works  of  his 
hands :  '  Has  the  creature  a  right  to  Call  in  question  the  Creator,  by 
whose  power  he  was  formed,  and  by  whose  goodness  he  is  pre- 
served and  nurtured  t  Should  he  reproach  his  Creator,  because  he 
has  endowed  him  with  the  nature  which  he  possesses  V  It  is  as 
much  as  to  say:  '  Even  supposing  there  was  some  ground  for  the  ob- 
jection which  you  make,  I  might  reply  in  the  language  of  Scripture 
and  ask,  whether  it  is  proper  and  becoming  for  a  creature  to  summon 
the  Creator  before  his  tribunal,  and  to  pass  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion upon  him/  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  a  kind  of  argumentum  ad 
hominem ;  applicable  indeed  to  all  who  make  the  like  objection  in 
the  like  spirit,  but  specially  adapted  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  haughty 
and  presumptuous  Jew,  who,  in  Paul's  time,  was  indignant  that  God 
should  be  represented  as  making  the  Gentiles  the  objects  of  his  spe- 
cial favour.  In  appealing,  however,  to  the  sovereignty  of  God  the 
Creator,  Paul  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  considered  as  asserting  or 
intimating,  that  God  is  arbitrary  in  any  of  his  dealings  with  his  crea- 
tures, or  that  he  ever  makes  any  arrangement  in  respect  to  them  with- 
out wise,  and  good,  and  sufficient  reasons.  It  would  be  altogether  in- 
congruous to  suppose,  that  the  apostle  did  ever  think  or  assert,  that  a 
Being  infinitely  holy,  and  wise,  and  just,  and  good;  would  act  without 
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the  best  of  reasons  for  acting;  although,  indeed,  these  reasons  might 
not  be  given  to  us.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  also,  that  it  is  only 
when  a  proud  and  contumacious  spirit  lifts  up  itself,  like  that  of  the 
Jew  in  the  context,  that  an  appeal  to  a  direct  and  sovereign  right  of 
God,  is  made  by  the  sacred  writers,  in  order  to  abash  and  repress 
such  arrogant  assumption. 

(21)  But  one  quotation  does  not  satisfy  the  apostle's  ardour  to  re- 
press the  objector.  He  makes  a  second  one  (ad  sensum  again,  not 
ad  literain)  from  Jer.  xviii.  6,  comp.  vcr.  4,  which  by  another  image 
inculcates  the  same  sentiment  as  before. ~  *H  oux  .  .  .  arififav;  {lath 
not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  to  make  out  of  the  same  lump  one 
vessel  to  honour  and  anotiier  to  dishonour  ?  t.  «.,  one  vessel  for  a  use 
which  is  deemed  honourable,  and  another  for  one  deemed  dishonour- 
able ;  comp.  Jer.  xviii.  4.  6  Even  so  (the  apostle  would  say)  are  all 
men  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  at  his  disposal;'  comp.  Jer.  xviii.  6. 
In  other  words :  '  Who  can  call  in  question  his  right  to  dispose  of  us 
as  it  seems  good  in  his  sight  ?  The  indecorum  and  contumacy  of  so 
doing  must  be  apparent  to  all.' 

The  Jew,  however,  regarded  his  nation  as  the  <pvga/ia  from  which 
none  but  txrin  rt/ivjc  could  be  formed.  But  the  apostle  lets  him  know, 
that  God  could  make,  and  had  made,  the  Gentiles  also  a  (pvgapa  from 
which  the  like  vessels  were  formed.  The  same  God  also  makes  un- 
believers among  the  Jews  to  be  txnn  ogyrjg,  as  well  as  unbelievers 
among  the  Gentiles.  He  chooses  the  objects  of  his  mercy  or  of  his 
justice  where  he  judges  best,  not  arbitrarily,  but  still  for  reasons 
which  are  not  revealed  to  us.—  It  is  singular  that  Reiche  should  say 
here :  "  The  occasion  to  make  use  of  this  comparison,  the  comparison 
itself,  and  the  particular  expressions  made  use  of,  permit  us  to  think 
of  nothing  but  the  absolute,  independent,  and  irresistible  moral  pre- 
paration of  men  [for  destruction] ;  and  render  it  impossible  to  explain 
the  words  as  referring  to  any  other  kind  of  divine  action,  or  to  inter- 
pret them  in  the  sense  of  co-operation."  In  other  words,  he  leaves 
Paul  here,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  to  teach  fully  and  directly 
the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  and  to  make  but  one  real  agent  in  the  uni- 
verse.    Did  Paul  thus  contradict  himself? 

(22)  E/  di  SlXw?  x.  r.  X.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  will  atten- 
tively read  vers.  22 — 24,  that  the  sense  remains  incomplete,  1. <?.,  the 
sentence  (or  sentences)  isunfinished;  which  forraof  writingthe  Greeks 
called  amxoXvQov.  But  what  must  be  supplied  in  order  to  complete 
the  sense  of  these  verses,  is  not  sufficiently  plain  to  command  the  un- 
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animous  consent  of  interpreters.  Without  delaying  to  recite  different 
opinions,  I  would  merely  say,  that  at  the  end  of  vers.  22 — 24,  it  seems 
to  me  plain  the  question  in  ver.  20  is  to  be  repeated,  viz.,  <sv  rig  t!t  6 
&vTaimpv6fiev6s  rp  0tf>}  Whether  you  repeat  this  question  at  the 
end  of  verse  22,  or  here  and  also  at  the  end  of  verse  24,  seems  to  be 
of  little  importance ;  for  the  sense  in  each  case  would  be  substan- 
tially the  same.  The  sum  of  the  sentiment  thus  explained  is :  ( If 
God,  in  order  that  he  might  exhibit  his  punitive  justice  and  sove- 
reign power,  endures  with  much  long-suffering  the  wickedness  of  the 
impenitent  and  rebellious  who  are  worthy  of  divine  indignation;  and 
if  he  has  determined  to  exhibit  his  rich  grace  toward  the  subjects  of 
his  mercy  whom  he  has  prepared  for  glory,  even  toward  us,  ([sir/] 
Wat)  whom  he  has  called  (viii.  30),  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews;  [who 
art  thou,  that  repliest  against  the  divine  proceedings  in  respect  to 
all  this?' 

The  whole  passage  is  elliptical;  and  besides  this,  there  is  an  enal- 
lage  of  construction  at  the  beginning  of  verse  23  (in  xai  ha  ymtfefi) 
which  will  require  further  notice.  I  proceed  from  this  general  view, 
to  examine  the  words. 

E)  6$,  if  then,  or  if  now ;  i.  e.y  since  God  is  the  supreme  Lord  of  all 
things,  and  all  his  creatures  are  at  his  disposal  by  a  sovereign  and 
entire  right  (verses  20,  21) ;  if  now,  determining  to  display  his  puni- 
tive justice  and  power,  he  has  endured,  <Sbc.  As  *  orationi  continu- 
andoe  inservit.'  Reiche  construes  ds  as  adversative  here  to  verse  14. 
But  this  makes  the  connection  much  more  obscure,  and  it  seems  to 
be  quite  unnecessary ;  I  regard  d'e  as  the  sign  of  an  additional  illus- 
tration or  confirmation  of  the  sentiments  just  advanced.  The  con- 
nection of  thought  seems  to  be  this :  '  If  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all 
creatures,  who  may  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleases,  does  still  endure 
with  much  long-suffering  the  wickedness  of  some  of  them,  and  by 
all  this  determines  to  display  his  punitive  justice,  who  can  justly 
find  fault  with  his  proceedings  ? 

e'iXwv,  willing,  determining,  designing,  purposing.  It  intimates, 
of  course,  that  in  *  enduring  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of 
wrath  fitted  for  destruction,  God  had  a  purpose  or  design  of  display- 
ing his  indignation  against  sin,  i.  e*,  his  punitive  justice  and  his  power. 
Can  it  be  a  reasonable  subject  of  complaint,  that  he  is  determined, 
or  that  he  purposes  (Si Xuv),  to  bring  good  out  of  evil  ? 

yEvdf($acd(u  njv  «fy^,  to  manifest  or  exhibit  his  indignation  or  dis- 
pleasure ;  in  other  words  to  display  his  punitive  justice  with  respect 
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to  the  wicked,  9Opyn  is  often  employed  to  designate  the  idea  of  pun- 
ishment, t.  e.,  the  consequences  of  indignation  or  anger ;  e.  g.,  Rom. 
i.  18.  iv.  15.  xiii.  4,  5,  al.  So  Demosthenes :  owe  7tfijv  tw  o^yjjv  i  v6fi*s 
trags,  x.  r.  X.,  the  law  has  not  sanctioned  equal  punishment,  &c. 
Reiske,  Demosth.  p.  528. — Ka/  y vug/tat  rb  dwarov  auroD,  and  to  make 
known,  publish,  declare,  his  power;  comp.  dfoapts  in  verse  17,  where 
the  power  of  God  has  special  reference  to  his  miraculous  interposi- 
tions in  order  to  punish  Pharaoh  with  the  Egyptians,  and  to  deliver 
the  oppressed  Hebrews.  Avvarov,  therefore,  in  the  connection  in  which 
it  here  stands,  must  be  viewed  as  having  a  special  relation  to  the 
power  of  making  retribution  to  sinners,  tlie  power  of  punitive  justice. 
But  to  understand  and  interpret  this  as  done  for  purposes  of  revenge 
or  vengeance  more  humano,  or  for  the  sake  of  display  such  as  men 
make  through  pride  and  vain  glory,  would  be  to  make  God  altogether 
like  ourselves,  and  to  represent  him  in  a  manner  altogether  re- 
proachful and  unworthy  of  his  perfections*  A  being  who  is  self- 
existent,  immutable,  and  independent ;  who  cannot  even  be  ima- 
gined as  depending  in  any  manner  or  measure,  for  his  own  essential 
happiness  or  glory,  on  the  creatures  whom  his  power  has  formed  and 
his  bounty  supports — such  a  being  cannot  have  any  purpose  of  re- 
venge or  vain  glory  to  accomplish.  Of  what  possible  consequence 
could  they  be  to  him  ?  Men  are  prone  to  revenge,  from  malignity 
and  because  of  wounded  pride;  they  are  prone  to  display,  because 
of  vanity  and  vain  glory.  But  the  ever  blessed  God,  who  is  love, 
and  whose  essential  glory  cannot  be  affected  by  the  giving  or  refus- 
ing of  homage  by  any  of  his  creatures,  and  whose  happiness  cannot 
in  any  measure  be  affected  by  their  opposition  to  him — such  a  God 
we  cannot  at  all  imagine  as  exhibiting  his  punitive  justice  and  power 
for  the  purposes  of  revenge  or  display.  He  exhibits  them  only  for 
the  purposes  of  benevolence,  t.  e.,  for  the  sake  of  doing  good  to  the 
subjects  of  his  moral  government ;  who,  while  they  are  allured  to 
virtue,  on  the  one  hand,  by  all  the  glories  of  the  upper  world,  are 
deterred  from  sin,  on  the  other,  by  the  judgments  that  are  inflicted 
on  the  disobedient  and  rebellious. 

"Evsyxt,  endured,  bore  with.  The  verb  plfa  has  generally  the  sense 
of  bearing  or  carrying  away,  i.  «.,  of  bearing  accompanied  by  motion 
in  some  way  or  other.  But  it  is  also  employed  in  the  sense  of  fear, 
patior,  to  endure,  to  suffer,  Heb.  xiii.  13 ;  or  of  tolero,  sustineo,  to 
tolerate,  to  bear  with,  as  Heb.  xii.  20 ;  in  the  Sept.  Gen.  xxxvi.  7. 
Num.  xL  14.  Deut.  i.  12.    In  this  last  sense  it  is  clearly  used  here, 
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as  the  adjunct  #v  roXXfl  ftaxoofofiicf,  shows.* — Maxfofoju'ct,  long-suffering, 
longanimitas9  L  e.}  forbearance  to  punish,  delay  to  enforce  the  strict 
claims  of  justice.  The  apostle  seems  to  have  his  eye  here  on  the 
case  of  Pharaoh  in  particular,  who,  after  he  had  nine  times  resisted 
the  mandate  of  Heaven  to  let  the  Hebrews  go,  was  still  spared  and 
preserved  in  life,  although  he  had  long  before  forfeited  all  claim  to 
forbearance.  Still  the  design  of  Paul  plainly  is  not  to  limit  the  case 
to  Pharaoh  only.  He  means  to  intimate,  that  God,  in  like  manner, 
now  (i.  e.7  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing)  displays  his  long-suffer- 
ing* by  forbearing  to  punish  those  who  deserve  it.  And  what  was 
true  then,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  has  been  so  ever  since,  and  is  so 
at  the  present  moment* 

2xsujj  ^7?f,  vessels  of  wrath,  means  vessels  in  respect  to  which 
wrath  should  be  displayed,  «.  «.,  wicked  men  who  deserve  punish- 
ment. The  reason  why  the  writer  here  makes  use  of  exwri,  may  be 
found  in  the  verses  immediately  preceding,  where  he  has  spoken  of 
VESSELS  fitte d  for  honourable  and  dishonourable  use.  The  language 
literally  employed  there,  is  figuratively  used  here,  i.  e.9  wicked  men 
are  called  cxtbri  igyfo.  So  in  Is.  xiii.  5,  the  Persian  army  is  called 
ntrN  Djn  \73,  cxtvT)  hgynt  Kug/V;  comp.  Jer.  1.  25.  But  in  these  ex- 
amples of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  extvri  b%yni  is  meant  instruments 
of  executing  the  divine  displeasure ;  while  in  our  text  the  meaning 
is  passive y  viz.,  persons  on  whom  it  ought  to  be  or  will  be  executed. 

Kamgr/tf/tsna  *'*  oMrwXs/ai,  fitted  for  destruction;  another  offendicu- 
lum  criticorum:  Kar^rnf/Ana  fitted;  how?  By  whom?  The  text 
does  not  say.  It  simply  designates  the  actual  condition  of  the  txtbn 
tyySfr  Now  whether  they  came  to  be  fitted  merely  by  their  own 
act,  or  whether  there  was  some  agency  on  the  part  of  God  which 
brought  him  to  be  fitted,  the  text  of  itself  does  not  here  declare. 
The  passive  participle  in  such  a  case  may  be  applied  to  designate 
what  one  has  done  for  himself;  e.  g.y  2  Tim.  ii.  21,  lav  ouv  rig  ixxaOdgp 
iavrbv  a*h  ro&ruv,  tatou  rfxsuoc  tig  npn*  .  .  .  .  f/s irccv  egyov  ayccObv t)  ro/jtta- 
g/Mtvov,  where  the  being  prepared  for  every  good  work  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  ixxaddffl  savrfo.  So  in  2  Tim.  iii.  17,  i^nefluvog 
denotes  the  being  prepared  or  fitted  for  every  good  work,  by  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  inspired  Scriptures.  But  in  our  text, 
how  can  we  avoid  comparing  xarqgrttpiva  in  ver.  22,  with  $  *£  o*jro/^a<rf 
in  verse  23  ?  The  two  verses  are  counterparts  and  antithetic ;  and 
accordingly  we  have  0x164  ip/ntt  to  which  txibn  i'Ksovg  corresponds, 
and  so  tig  druXf/avand  tig  Ufa.    How  can  we  help  concluding,  then, 
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that  xarripri ffiiva  and  a  vrf>oriT6ifLatt  correspond  in  the  way  of  anti- 
thesis. 

The  objections  which  can  be  made  to  such  a  sense  of  xarn^r^ha 
here,  viz.,  a  sense  which  makes  it  to  designate  some  agency  of  ar- 
rangement on  the  part  of  God,  by  or  in  consequence  of  which,  or 
under  which,  the  vessels  of  tvratJi  become  fitted  for  destruction,  are 
in  all  respects  just  the  same  as  can  be  brought  against  the  i'%hyt*z* 
x.  r.  X.  of  verse  17,  which  has  been  so  fully  discussed  above.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  God  is,  in  any  sense,  the  author  of  sin  in 
such  a  way  as  throws  the  guilt,  or  any  portion  of  it,  upon  him,  and 
removes  or  diminishes  the  criminality  of  the  sinner.  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  settled  and  certain  from  the  tenor  of  the  whole  Bible, 
as  well  as  from  passages  direct  and  express;  e.  g.,  James  i.  12.  But 
the  question  is:  Whether  God,  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  has 
a  right  to  dispose  of,  and  does  so  dispose  of,  his  creatures  who  are 
moral  and  free  agents,  as  to  place  them  in  circumstances  in  which  he 
knows  they  will  sin ;  and,  supposing  it  to  be  certain  that  in  such  a 
case  what  he  foreknows  will  come  to  pass,  whether  it  is  proper  for 
him  to  exhibit  his  punitive  justice  and  power?  This  is  precisely 
the  attitude  of  the  question  in  verse  17;  and  it  seems  plain  that  the 
apostle  has  not  let  go  the  subject  there  discussed,  but  that  he  here 
presents  it  again  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  and  in  the  way  of 
direct  antithesis.  If  any  one  is  still  stumbled  at  this,  I  must  refer 
him  to  such  texts  as  1  Pet.  ii.  8.  1  Thess.  v.  9,  for  God  hath  not 
appointed  us  to  wrath,  obx  thro  rj^ag  x.r.  X.,  i.  e.,  the  implication  is, 
that  he  has  appointed  some  others,  but  not  us,  to  punishment,  &c. 
Jude  ver.  4.  Prov.  xvi.  4.  Add  to  these,  such  as  designate  the  anti- 
thesis to  this  meaning,  viz.,  the  appointment  of  some  to  life  eternal; 
as  in  Acts  xiii.  48.  ii.  47.  Eph.  i.  4,  5,  11.  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Rom.  viii. 
29,  30.  Eph.  in.  11,  al.  If  now  to  all  these  he  adds  such  texts  as 
2  Sam.  xii.  11.  xvi.  10.  1  Kings  xxii.  22.  Josh.  xi.  20.  Ps.  cv.  25. 
1  Kings  xi.  23.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1.  Ex.  vii.  13.  ix.  12.  x.  1,  20, 27.  xi. 
10.  xiv.  8.  Rom.  ix.  17,  18.  Deut.  ii.  30.  Is.  lxiii.  17.  John  xii.  40, 
he  can  no  longer  doubt  that  there  is  some  sense,  in  which  the  sacred 
writers  do  declare  that  God  is  concerned  with  evil.  In  what  sense, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  above,  on  verse  17.  In  the  same  sense, 
and  in  no  other,  can  we  suppose  God  to  be  here  concerned  with 
fitting  the  vessels  of  wrath  for  destruction.  At  all  events  there  can 
be  nothing  more  difficult  in  this,  than  there  is  in  all  the  texts  just 
referred  to;  and  especially  in  Prov.  xvi.  4.  Jude  ver.  4.  1  Pet.  ii.  8. 
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1  Thess.  v.  9.  It  is  of  no  use  to  explain  away  the  force  of  one  text, 
while  so  many  others  meet  us  which  are  of  the  very  same  tenor;  and 
some  of  which,  at  least,  admit  of  no  explaining  away.  And  even  if 
we  give  up  the  Bible  itself,  so  long  as  we  acknowledge  a  God,  who 
is  omnipotent  and  omniscient,  we  cannot  abate,  in  the  least  degree, 
from  any  of  the  difficulties  which  such  texts  make.  The  great  prob- 
lem is :  How  can  entire  free  agency  and  accountability  consist  with 
entire  dependence,  and  with  the  fact  that  our  Creator  has  designs  to 
accomplish  even  by  our  very  wickedness?  The  how  is  the  whole  of 
the  nodus ;  and,  as  has  been  repeatedly  said,  is  plainly  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  In  the  meantime,  as  sin  is  actually 
in  Hie  world,  and  men  are  actually  accountable^ — would  it  be  any 
relief  to  the  difficulties  of  our  question,  to  suppose  God  to  be  so  im- 
potent that  he  cannot  bring  good  out  of  evil ;  or  so  deficient  in  fore- 
sight and  wisdom,  as  to  have  made  a  plan  for  the  world  of  intelligent 
moral  beings,  which  is  radically  defective  in  regard  to  accomplishing 
the  ends  of  benevolence,  and  which  admits  evil  that  was  not  foreseen, 
and  which  cannot  be  prevented,  nor  even  turned  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  good  %  I  repeat  it,  would  this  be  any  relief  for  the  difficul- 
ties of  our  question  ?  I  think  every  candid  and  sober  man  will 
answer  in  the  negative.  It  is  better,  then,  to  let  the  subject  rest 
where  the  Bible  has  placed  it.  He  who  admits  a  God  supreme,  omni- 
scient, omnipotent,  holy,  and  benevolent,  must  admit  that  this  God 
will  make  sin  the  occasion  of  exhibiting  his  punitive  justice  and 
power,  for  the  good  of  the  rational  universe ;  and  this  is  enough. 
This  is  what  our  text,  and  what  verse  17,  plainly  implies. 

(23)  Kai  It*  ywtftt),  an  enallage  of  construction.  Verse  22  begins 
with  i/  ^«Xwv  .  .  .  ivbti£a<f6ai  .  .  .  xal  ymtftscu*  i.  *.,  with  a  particle 
followed  by  the  Infinitive  mood.  The  same  construction  continued 
would  here  require  [f /  ShXw>]  y  v  a  %l  a  a  t  rhv  <r\ourov  x.  r.  X.  But 
instead  of  this,  we  have  ha  ywgltp.  This  usage  of  the  Subj.  with 
ha,  instead  of  the  Inf.,  is  very  frequent  in  the  New  Test. ;  see  New 
Test.  Gramra.  §  138.  12.  In  the  same  manner  the  apostle  might 
have  said,  i/  ds  Si  X«v  6  &tbg,  ha  hds/%j) .  . .  xai  ywp'ap  .  .  .  fayxtv  x.  r.  X. 
Now  as  both  of  these  methods  of  expression  amount  to  the  same 
thing,  and  as  both  are  equally  good  in  respect  to  grammar,  the 
apostle  has  used  the  one  in  veree  22,  and  the  other  in  verse  23. 
The  rules  of  modem  rhetoric  would  indeed  require,  that  the  same 
construction  should  be  carried  forward  with  which  the  writer  had 
commenced  the  sentence.    But  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  Paul  fro- 
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quently  departs  from  such  rules.  That  S*X«  may  be  followed  by  /«* 
with  the  Subjunctive  (like  §i\wv .  .  .  /va  ywtfori),  as  well  as  by  the 
Infinitive,  is  clear  from  such  examples  as  occur  in  Matt.  vii.  12. 
xx.  32  (where  ha  is  implied)  ;  xxvi.  17  id.  xxvii.  17  id.  Mark  vi.  25. 
ix.  30.  x.  51  (ha  implied),  et  saepe.  That  this  may  be  so  with  the 
participle  of  $jXw  as  well  as  with  the  verb,  appears  from  2  Cor.  xi. 
12,  SiXovrav .  .  .  ha.  .  .  .  t\)£v\6u6i  x.  r.  X.  The  full  construction  here 
then  is,  [si  6s  SgXwvJ  ha  ymritQ  x.  r.  X. 

Tfo  <r\ovrov  rr)g  66l;r)$>  his  abundant  glory,  where  the  first  noun  stands 
as  an  adjective ;  corap.  Heb.  Gramm.  §  440.  b.  2xiu?j  sXsovg,  i.  e.}  ves- 
eels  toward  which  his  mercy  was  to  be  displayed ;  the  same  as  the 
xXqro/of  viii.  28,  and  the  antithesis  here  of  txsvti  bpyns — *  A  ^o»jro//«x<rir 
which  he  had  before  prepared ;  comp.  Acts  xiii.  48.  ii.  47.  Eph.  i.  4, 
5,  11.  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Rom.  viii.  28,  29,  30.  Eph.  iii.  11,  et  aL— 
Aogai',  glory,  L  e.y  happiness,  glory  in  heaven. — As  to  9rXo0ro$,  comp. 
Rom.  ii.  4.  Eph.  i.  7,  18.  ii.  7.  Col.  i.  27. 

After  3o£av  there  is  plainly  something  wanting,  in  order  that  the 
sentence  may  correspond  with  fayxs  x.  r.  X.  in  the  verse  above.  The 
most  appropriate  verb  to  be  supplied  seems  to  be  ^Xsij<rs,  had  mercy 
uporiy  it  being  suggested  by  the  phrase  <rxsujj  eXsou$.  But  supplying 
this,  we  read  thus  :  "  [And  if  desiring]  that  he  [Grod]  might  make 
known  his  rich  grace  toward  the  vessels  of  mercy  which  he  had  be- 
fore prepared  for  glory,  [he  showed  mercy  to]  us  whom  he  called, 
&c."  In  this  way  all  runs  on  smoothly  ;  and  although  I  have  not 
seen  this  exegesis  of  the  passage  in  any  commentator,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  the  most  easy  and  obvious  one.  At  all  events, 
no  one  can  read  verse  23,  with  its  tjvsyzs  x.  r.  X.,  without  feeling  that 
some  corresponding  verb  is  wanting  here.  Tholuck  has  represented 
f  xaXstfe  as  being  this  verb  :  but  the  oD;  xa/  seems  to  forbid  this.  And 
besides,  UdXtet  does  not  seem  to  complete  the  sense.  Understood  as 
above  explained,  the  sentiment  is  plain,  and  the  transition  in  verse 
24  •  •  .  ov;  xai  x.  r.  X.,  is  facile. 

The  same  thing  is  accomplished  in  another  way,  viz.,  by  supposing 
the  ellipsis  to  be  completed  from  the  former  part  of  verse  23  thus : 
u  God,  desiring  that  he  might  make  known  his  rich  grace  toward  the 
vessels  of  mercy  which  he  had  before  prepared  for  glory,  [iyvdjgtfe  rbv 
trXourov  rns  b6%m  abrou  sorf]  q/Aag,  ovf  xai  ixaXstfi  x.  r.  X."  This  evidently 
comes  for  substance  to  the  same  thing  as  the  exegesis  given  above; 
and  the  whole  of  the  ellipsis  is  in  this  way  supplied  from  the  context 
immediately  preceding.  That  nfiag  is  governed  by  some  verb  implied, 
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seems  to  be  plain ;  for  ixd\m  governs  oik,  not  mag.  'Hj^ag,  viewed 
in  this  light,  13  synonymous  with  <txiuij  ixiovg,  or  is  in  apposition  with 
it,  and  therefore  may  take  the  same  preposition  (ivf)  implied  before 
it.  The  phrase  connected  stands  thus  (according  to  the  last  proposed 
method  of  filling  up  the  ellipsis) :  He  made  known  hie  rich  grace 
tvward  or  unto  us,  [bri]  faa;. 

Reiche  proposes  a  very  different  construction ;  viz.,  to  connect  xai 
ha  x.  r.  X.  with  the  preceding  fayxi ;  and  then  he  connects  the  whole 
thus:  *  Endured  with  great  longanimity,  &c,  and  this  in  order  that 
(xai  ha)  he  might  make  known  the  abundance  of  his  glory  in  respect 
to  the  righteous,  the  chosen  objects  of  his  mercy,  &c'  In  defence 
of  this  he  avers  that  all  other  constructions  are  forced  ones,  and 
against  the  grammar ;  and  also  that  the  sense  here  of  long-suffering 
on  the  part  of  God  toward  the  wicked,  in  order  to  promote  the  sal- 
vation of  the  righteous,  is  analogous  to  other  Scriptures,  el  g.,  Rom* 
ii.  4.  Acts  xvii.  27  seq.  But  here  the  long-suffering  is  for  the  good 
of  the  individuals  toward  whom  it  is  exercised,  not  for  the  sake  of 
others ;  so  that  the  cases  are  not  analogous.  Nor  am  I  aware  of  any 
direct  analogy  in  the  Scriptures.  As  to  the  grammar,  anacoluthon 
in  Paul  is  surely  no  unusual  phenomenon.  Besides ;  when  Reiche 
proposes  to  render  xai  ha  as  =xa/  roZro,  and  thus  to  make  the  clause 
that  follows  exegetical  or  supplementary,  is  not  this  as  far  from 
grammar  as  the  anacoluthon  proposed?  After  all,  the  main  difficulty 
with  his  exegesis  is,  that  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  preceding  verse,  where  two  classes  are  described,  who  are  widely 
diverse  in  their  character  and  destiny;  and  each  of  these  is  at  God's 
disposal.  The  prominency  of  this  sentiment  is  destroyed  by  the 
interpretation  which  he  proposes. 

nto7jro/>a(rs  here  seems  to  designate  the  determination  in  the  divine 
mind  to  prepare  the  elect;  for  the  calling,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  must 
of  course  precede  the  fact  of  preparation.  What  God  intends  to  do, 
is  here  spoken  of  as  done ;  a  very  common  idiom  of  the  Scriptures. 

(24)  oig  xa)  ix&Xm  ht&i,  even  us  also  whom  he  called,  i.  e.,  Gentiles 
as  well  as  Jews.     Comp.  Hi.  29,  30.  i.  16.  ii.  9,  10.  iv.  9,  12. 

(25)  'He  xai  .  .  .  \syu,  even  so,  or  to  the  same  purpose  he  saith  by 
Hosea.  'Er  *n<r?)s  may  mean  in  Hosea,  i.  e,  in  the  book  of  Hosea; 
just  as  iv  Aa&fi  (Heb.  iv.  7)  may  mean  in  die  book  of  David.  *  But  in 
both  cases,  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  the  meaning  is  by  Hosea, 
by  David;  like  the  Hebrew  S?^na  Tia, 

KaXtffu T}ya<7rritJ>evv,  I  will  call  him  who  was  not  my  people, 
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my  people;  and  her  wlw  teas  not  beloved,  beloved;  i.  c.,  the  Gentiles, 
who  were  deemed  outcasts  from  God  and  were  strangers  to  the  cove- 
nant of  his  promise,  will  I  bring  into  a  covenant  relation  with  me, 
and  number  among  my  beloved  family ;  I  will  make  them  "  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty."  The  object  of  the  quotation  is 
to  support  the  assertion  just  made,  that  the  vessels  of  mercy  were 
chosen  from  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews,  without  any  respect  of 
persons.  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  quotation,  the  Hebrew 
runs  thus :  "  I  will  love  her,  who  was  not  beloved ;  and  I  will  say 
to  her  who  was  not  my  people,  My  people  art  thou,"  Hos.  ii.  23 
(25).  The  Sept.  have  literally  rendered  this  in  the  same  order : 
aya^ffu  r^v  oux  aya-T^evjjv  x.  r.  X.  The  apostle  has  changed  the  or- 
der, and  put  xaXitru  before  both  phrases  instead  of  saying  (with  the 
Hebrew  and  Sept.)  aya^w  .  .  .  xa/  ly&  x.  r.  X.  Of  course  he  has 
quoted  ad  sensum,  not  ad  literam. 

(26)  Kal  hrai ....  £&vrof,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  in  Hie  place 
where  it  was  said  to  them:  Ye  are  not  my  people,  there  shall  they  be 
called  the  sons  of  the  living  God;  another  quotation  from  Hos.  i.  10. 
(ii.  1),  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  preceding  one.  In  both  cases  the 
original  Hebrew  has  reference  to  the  reception  and  restoration  to 
favour  of  Israel,  who  had  been  rejected  on  account  of  their  trans- 
gressions. What  was  originally  said  of  them,  who  were  thus  cast 
away  and  rejected,  on  occasion  of  their  being  again  restored  to 
favour,  the  apostle  now  applies  to  the  receiving  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
had  been  a strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise,  and  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel."  It  is  an  accommodation  of  the  words  of 
the  prophet,  so  as  to  express  his  own  views  on  the  present  occasion. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  still, more;  for  the  principle  of  God's 
dealing, which  is  disclosed  in  the  original  passages  and  applied  to 
Israel  who  was  rejected  and  cast  off  but  eventually  restored,  is  the 
same  which  is  involved  in  the  reception  to  favour  of  the  Gentiles 
who  had  been  out-casts. 

In  respect  to  the  quotation,  it  accords  exactly  with  the  original 
Hebrew.  The  Sept.,  instead  of  the  sxt?  x\r$ijaovrat  of  the  apostle, 
has  x\r$t}Sovrai  xai  ajrot. 

(27)  Thus  much  for  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles.  Next,  as  to 
the  casting  off  of  a  great  body  of  the  Jews;  a  point  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all,  to  be  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  order 
however  to  settle  the  question  on  this  point,  the  apostle  appeals  to 
the  declarations  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  themselves   9H<ratag  fo  . . . 
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'i^a^X,  Isaiah  moreover  says,  in  respect  to  Israel.  As  continuativc,  i. *., 
it  stands  before  an  additional  clause  designed  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
the  preceding  declaration. — K^s/,  exclaims,  speaks  aloud  or  openly. 
'Edv,  although  or  if;  Hebrew  here,  OK  *?,  although. — 'fig  r,  a/t^oj 
rrjg  SaXaV^,  i.  e.,  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  reckoned,  exceedingly 
great.  Tb  xardXt/p/Aa  (FcdOfafTat,  a  remnant  [only]  shall  be  saved. 
Kara>.ufi,fi,a  here,  and  the  corresponding  Heb.  ^f  means  a  small 
number,  a  residue  only.  And  correspondently  with  this  the  context 
obliges  us  to  interpret  the  word,  both  here  and  in  Is.  x.  22  seq.  from 
which  it  is  quoted.  This  sense  is  the  only  one  apposite  to  the  apo- 
stle's purpose ;  which  is  to  show  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  had  fore- 
told the  same  thing  which  he  affirms,  viz.,  that  only  a  remnant  of 
Israel  is  to  be  saved.  In  the  original  Hebrew,  the  passage  has 
probably  the  same  sense  as  here,  i.  e.,  it  relates  to  the  times  of  the 
Messiah ;  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Is.  x.  20, 21.  The  meaning 
of  ver.  22  seems  to  be,  that  only  a  small  remnant  of  them  [small 
compared  with  those  who  had  perished]  will  return  to  the  Lord,  so 
as  to  be  received  by  him. 

(28)  A6yov .  .  .  yrjg,  quoted  verbatim  from  the  Sept.,  Is.  x.  22,  23, 
with  the  exception  that  /ag  is  added  by  the  apostle,  to  show  that  he 
continues  quoting  for  the  sake  of  confirmation.  For  Koifau  Kvyog, 
the  Sept.  has  Kvgtog  cro/jj«/ ;  and  for  ««•/  rnt  7?te,  the  Sept.  has  h  rf\ 
oixovfi'evji  ok$.  The  original  Hebrew  runs  somewhat  differently  :  de- 
struction is  decreed,  it  shall  over/low  in  justice ;  yea,  destruction  is 
verily  determined  on  ;  the  Lord  Jehovah  will  execute  it  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  land.  The  Sept.  and  the  apostle  both  represent  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  the  Hebrew,  but  do  not  follow  the  words.  Alyov  tuvrtXw 
means  accomplishing  his  word,  L  e.,  his  promise  or  threat  of  excision. 
Ka/  (ruvrepvw,  deciding,  bringing  to  an  end,  executing,  viz.,  his  Xoyov,  as 
before. — 'Ev  Btxatoavvji,  carrying  all  this  into  execution  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  justice. 

'On  \6yov  (fwrtrfiripivov  voifast,  for  [Jehovah]  will  execute  his  word 
decreed,  i.  e.,  his  threatening  determined  on,  or  decisively  made, 
decisively  pronounced. — 'Eat/  rra  yrjg,  on  the  land  of  Israel. 

The  object  of  the  whole  is  only  to  show,  that  God  of  old  threaten- 
ed to  destroy  great  multitudes  of  the  Jews  for  contumacy ;  and  that 
it  is  no  strange  thing  now  to  say,  that  great  numbers  of  them  will 
perish. 

(29)  Ka/ .  .  .  'naaiag,  yea,  [it  happens]  as  Isaiah  had  before  said: 
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xai  affirmantis,  imo,  immo  ;  for  here  it  is  equivalent  to  xai  yinrai. 
The  object  of  this  quotation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  one, 
Viz.,  to  show  that  it  is  no  new  or  strange  thing,  that  a  part,  yea  a 
large  portion  of  Israel  should  be  rejected  or  cut  off  on  account  of 
their  apostasy  or  unbelief.  Consequently  xai  wa*  followed,  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  (and  of  course  it  should  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader),  by  yinrai  or  iyinro,  it  happens  or  has  happened. — Ilfof/gjjxf  here 
does  not  mean  predicted  (as  it  does  in  some  cases),  but  had  before 
said.  The  apostle  had  just  cited  one  passage  from  Isaiah,  viz.,  x.  22* 
23,  and  here  he  adds :  '  To  the  same  purpose  had  Isaiah  spoken  in 
a  preceding  part  of  his  prophecy,'  viz.,  in  i.  9,  xai  xa$&;  ^oti^xtf 
'Htatas. 

Kuf/oc  2aj3aw0,  Ute  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  Hebrew  name  TbtiSS  is 
often  added  to  the  title  Hjnj  or  &^K  0E&J9,  and  designates  the 
Supreme  Being  as  Lord  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  i.  *.,  of  the  angels,  &c, 
in  heaven.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  the 
opinion  of  Von  Colin,  which  Tholuck  adopts,  that  this  title  was  first 
given  to  Jehovah  because  he  was  the  mighty  defender  ("taa)  of  Israel; 
and  afterwards  because  he  was  considered  as  the  Lord  of  the  stars  ; 
which  are  called  the  host  of  heaven.  The  Lord  of  ilie  heavenly 
hosts,  i.  e.9  the  angels,  rtiKjy  njnj?  ;a  more  simple :  and  so  Gesenius 
explains  it  in  his  lexicon;  com  p.  Ps.  lxviiL  17,  where  the  a  chariots 
of  God  are  said  to  be  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of  angels," 
and  "the  Lord  to  be  among  them ;"  also  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  where  he 
is  said  to  come  with  myriads  of  his  holy  ones  (&np  rriaarip) ;  comp. 
2  K.  vi.  16, 17.  Dan.  vii.  10,  "thousand  of  thousands  ministered  unto 
him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him."  I  add 
only  that  the  appellation  rtK3S  does  not  occur  in  the  Pentateuch, 
nor  in  the  book  of  Judges,  and  that  it  is  most  frequent  in  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  The  apostle  appears  to  have  re- 
tained the  Hebrew  word  untranslated,  because  it  is  so  retained  in 
the  Septuagint  version  of  Is.  i.  9,  which  he  here  quotes. 

29if/ta  here  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  l*w,  the  literal  meaning 
of  which  is  not  seed9  but  remnant,  i.  e.,  that  which  is  left  or  saved 
after  a  general  overthrow  or  destruction.  In  Deut.  iii.  3  and  Is.  i. 
9,  the  Septuagint  has  mngfta  for  "FT?.  2*%*a  often  means  posteri, 
posterity,  those  who  come  after  one.  But  I  apprehend  the  ground  of 
the  usage  in  this  case  by  the  Seventy,  is,  that  6*i$j.a  {what  is  sown, 
seed)  denotes  what  remains  of  grain,  after  the  consumption  for  the 
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year,  until  seed-time  comes,  which  is  then  sown ;  so  that,  considered 
i'i  this  light,  tx'sg/ua  is  equivalent  to  residuum,  which  is  the  sense  of 
it  here. 

'ft;  TofLOga  &v  ojfMiMriju,**  instead  of  T*ft>M&  ar«/&o/tt%«  v,  i.e.,  Topfyfam 
the  Dative  after  upM&toifMf*  The  Greeks  could  employ  either  construc- 
tion; at  least  the  Seventy  have  done  so;  see  in  Hos.  iv.  <>.  Ezek.  xxxii. 
2,  in  which  latter  case  both  constructions  are  employed  in  the  same 
sentence;  X i  o  *  r  i  ifouv  w/AGiudrig  *u,  xai  us  d  g  dx  uv  6  &  rj)  §ak&<f<rri. 
The  Hebrew  is  ?  HJ?-  To  be  like  Gomorrha,  is  to  be  utterly 
destroyed  as  this  city  was.  The  sentiment  therefore  is  :  '  Isaiah 
said  concerning  the  Jews,  that  only  a  small  remnant  should  be 
rescued  from  utter  destruction.' 

It  is  true,  that  in  Is.  i.  9  the  passage  does  not  respect  the  spiritual 
but  the  temporal  punishment  of  the  Jews.  But  the  ground  of  the 
apostle's  reasoning  here  is  analogy.  His  object  is,  as  it  all  along 
through  the  chapter  has  been,  to  illustrate  a  principle  of  action. 
What  God  did  at  one  time  and  in  one  respect,  he  may  do  at  an- 
other time  and  in  a  different  respect,  provided  the  principle  con- 
cerned  shall  be  the  same.  And  surely  it  is  no  more  against  his 
benevolence  or  his  justice,  to  punish  spiritually  for  transgressions  of 
a  spiritual  nature,  L  e.,  for  continued  impenitence  and  unbelief,  than 
it  is  to  punish  temporally  for  sins  against  himself.  His  promises  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed,  t.  e.,  his  literal  descendants,  are  only  and 
always  conditional,  either  as  to  temporal  or  spiritual  blessings.  Of 
course  the  same  principle  of  action  applies  to  both,  when  God 
punishes.  It  is  on  this  ground,  then,  that  the  apostle  adduces  in- 
stances of  threatening  temporal  evil,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
spiritual  threats. 

Overlooking  this  obvious  principle  of  analogical  reasoning,  many 
commentators  on  Bom.  ix.  have  very  strenuously  maintained,  that 
all  which  is  there  said  pertains  only  to  the  present  world  and  to 
things  of  a  merely  temporal  nature,  or  at  most,  only  to  the  external 
privileges  of  religion;  and  all  this,  because  the  instances  here  pro- 
duced are  mostly  of  such  a  kind.  But  let  any  one  look  back  first 
on  chap.  viii.  28 — 39,  which  most  plainly  gives  rise  to  the  whole 
discussion  in  chap.  ix. ;  then  contemplate  the  resumption  of  this 
theme  in  chap.  ix.  6 ;  and  above  all,  let  him  view  the  summing  up 
of  the  main  object  in  chap.  ix.  18 — 23,  and  then  glance  forward  to 
verses  30 — 33  ;  and  it  does  seem  to  me,  unless  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  an  a  priori  way  before  he  comes  to  the  study  of  the  text, 
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that  he  cannot  entertain  any  doubt  what  the  object  of  the  writer  is. 
That  extravagant  positions  have  been  advanced,  on  the  ground  of 
Bom.  ix.,  which  are  revolting  to  piety  and  to  right  views  of  God 
and  of  human  liberty,  I  should  be  among  the  last  to  deny.  How 
easy  it  is  for  ardent  polemics,  when  engaged  in  controversy  and 
hardly  pushed  by  subtle  and  able  antagonists,  to  venture  on  extra- 
vagant positions — positions  which  depend  on  an  exegesis  ad  Uteram 
and  not  upon  one  ad  sensum — need  not  be  shown,  when  the  melan- 
choly examples  of  such  facts  stand  out  so  boldly  in  relief.  But  why 
all  this  should  be  charged  to  Paul,  and  why  those  who  differ  in  sen- 
timent from  speculative  critics  of  this  class,  should  go  so  far  over  in 
the  opposite  direction  as  to  lose  all  sight  of  the  apostle's  object  and 
aim,  and  make  him  discuss  things  of  a  merely  temporal  nature,  when 
he  begins,  continues,  and  ends  with  a  spiritual  theme ; — why  ail  this 
is  so  frequently  done,  should  be  well  looked  to  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  doing  it.  They  may  be  very  sincere  in  their  opinions; 
and  this  I  would  by  no  means  call  in  question.  But  a  man  may  be 
sincerely  wrong,  as  well  as  sincerely  right;  and  when  he  is  so 
through  prejudice,  through  the  heat  of  dispute,  through  reliance  on 
mere  human  authority,  through  want  of  diligence  and  candour  in 
studying  the  word  of  God,  and  judging  with  respect  to  its  meaning; 
then  it  is  but  just,  that  his  divine  Lord  and  Master  should  consider 
him  as  accountable  for  hi*  wrong  judgment,  and  for  the  mischief 
which  he  does  to  others  by  it.  If  I  am  myself  in  the  very  predica- 
ment which  I  am  here  describing,  may  God  in  mercy  open  my  eyes 
to  see  the  truth  as  it  in  reality  is,  that  I  may  not  wander  and  perish 
myself,  nor  be  the  occasion  that  others  should  do  the  same  I 

Reiche,  in  answering  the  question,  whether  the  apostle  has  taught 
in  this  chapter  what  we  are  to  receive  as  a  rule  of  faith  ?  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  Paul  has  contradicted  what  he  has  elsewhere 
maintained,  in  regard  to  human  liberty  and  accountability;  and, 
consequently,  that  we  are  to  consider  him  as  here  employing  a  kind 
of  argumentum  ad  hominem  merely,  or  as  assailing  his  opposere  yvjjr- 
vatfrtTcug,  i.  e.}  intending  to  hit  them  where  he  can,  if  he  can  but  hit 
and  disable  them.  What  kind  of  reverence  we  can  cherish  for  Paul, 
when  we  have  come  to  a  conclusion  like  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine. 
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Having  thus  completed  the  Illustration  and  confirmation  of  his  views  respecting  the  sovereign 
dispensations  of  God,  as  to  his  mercy  and  his  justice,  the  apostle  now  repeats  in  substance  a 
loading  sentiment  of  his  epistle,  viz.,  that  justification  being  wholly  gratuitous,  and  by  faith  iti 
Christ,  it  is  extended  to  ail  who  receive  it  as  such,  and  so  brings  the  Gentiles  within  its  reach  : 
while  the  Jews,  rejecting  this  method  of  salvation,  have  failed  to  obtain  justification  ;  for  they 
have  stumbled  at  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  been  unable  to  find  acceptance  with  God  on  the 
ground  of  merit  or  by  deeds  of  law.  As  no  doctrine  of  the  gospel  was  more  repulsive  to  the 
Jews,  than  the  truth  that  preference  would  be  given  to  believing  Gentile*  over  them,  or  at  least 
a  full  admission  to  the  same  privileges  in  all  respects;  so  Paul  takes  occasion  frequently  and 
solemnly  to  impress  this  important  principle  upon  them. 

(30)  T/  oZv  igovpsv ;  a  preface  or  transition  to  a  summary  of  what 
he  had  been  inculcating  in  the  preceding  context.  It  is  as  much  as 
to  say :  *  How  then  may  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  point  under 
consideration  be  summed  up?  What  in  brief  is  the  whole  matter? 
The  answer  follows : 

"On  ...  ix  Kitrtws,  that  the  Gentiles  who  did  not  seek  after  justi- 
fication, liave  obtained  justification,  and  that  justification  which  is  by 
faith.  That  is,  one  principal  thing  which  I  have  maintained  (when 
I  have  averred  that  the  Gentiles  have  become  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham by  faith,  and  are  received  in  the  place  of  the  unbelieving  Jews), 
is  that  those  who  did  not  seek  after  justification,  i.  e.,  who  were  once 
estranged  from  God  and  his  law,  were  enemies  to  all  which  is  good, 
and  utterly  regardless  of  spiritual  blessings — these  have  now  obtained 
justvScatiou  by  faith,  t.  e.,  they  are  admitted  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
witho.it  any  merit  on  their  part,  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel,  <5ven  in  the  justification  which  Christ  has  procured.  A/axa/ 
is  frequently  used,  even  in  the  classic  authors,  in  a  sense  like  ^rcft ; 
and  so  in  Hebrew  T£  for  #i?.?.  Keiche  supposes  that  on  is  here  de- 
signated to  continue  the  question ;  t.  e,,  [Shall  we  say]  that,  &c.  ? 
But  the  diarl  of  verse  32  argues  against  this  interpretation. 

(31)  'Iflja^X  .  .  .  .  ovx  i<p&a.6t,  but  Israel,  who  sought  for  a  law  of 
justification,  have  not  attained  to  a  law  of  justification.  That  is,  Is- 
rael, who,  confiding  in  their  own  merit  and  good  works,  betook  them- 
selves for  justification  to  their  supposed  complete  obedience  to  the 
divine  law,  or  betook  themselves  to  the  law  as  a  means  of  justifica- 
tion, have  not  found  or  attained  to  such  a  law  as  would  justify  them. 
In  other  words  :  'The  Jews,  who  trusted  in  their  obedience  and  merit 
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as  the  ground  of  their  acceptance  with  God,  have  failed  in  obtaining 
acceptance  or  justification  in  this  way.'  The  reason  or  ground  of  this 
is  fully  stated  in  Rom.  i — in.  The  law  demands  perfect  obedience 
to  all  its  precepts,  which  no  one  ever  did  or  ever  will  exhibit;  and, 
consequently,  no  one  can  obtain  acceptance  on  the  ground  of  legal 
obedience,  or  by  works  of  law.  The  apostle  proceeds  briefly  to  state 
the  ground  of  what  he  had  just  asserted. 

(32)  A/ar/;  or/ ...  .  ¥6/mov  Why?  because  [they  sought]  not  by 
faith,  but  by  works  of  law ;  i.  e.,  Israel  did  not  seek  for  justification 
in  a  gratuitous  way,  but  by  legal,  t.  *.,  meritorious  obedience.  That 
ix  ricTtue,  by  faith,  necessarily  involved,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
the  idea  of  gratuitous  justification,  is  certain  from  Rom.  iv.  4,  5,  and 
especially  iv.  lo\  From  a  comparison  of  iii.  20 — 28,  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  ££  tgyw  vo>ou  means  meritorious  obedience,  t. «.,  a  complete 
obedience  to  every  precept  of  the  law,  in  such  a  way  that  the  reward 
consequent  on  perfect  obedience  can  be  claimed.  Such  a  reward, 
the  apostle  maintains,  it  is  now  impossible  for  any  one  of  the  human 
race  to  obtain,  "  because  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God."  Now  as  the  Jews  were  self-righteous  and  proud,  tliey  of 
course  lacked  that  humility  and  sense  of  ill-desert  which  the  gospel 
demands,  and  without  which  its  salvation  is  not  to  be  had.  This 
pride  and  self-righteousness  led  them  to  reject  the  Saviour  of  lost 
sinners,  and  to  refuse  all  trust  or  confidence  in  him.  Here  it  was 
that  they  stumbled  and  fell,  yea  even  to  their  own  perdition ;  as  the 
apostle  goes  on  to  say : 

Tloocsxo-^av  ya%  .  .  .  y'eyeairrat,  for  they  stumbled  on  the  stone  of 
stumbling,  as  it  is  written.  Tag  here  is  causal,  i.  e.,  standing  before 
a  clause  which  assigns  the  cause  or  reason  why  Israel  had  not  ob- 
tained 6txaio<svtt)v.  Yet  A.,  B.,  D.,  E.,  P.,  G. ;  Syr.  utr.,  Copt., 
Arm.,  Vulg.,  Ital. ;  Cyr.,  Chrys.,  Ruf.,  Aug.,  Ambrosiast.,  Pel.,  omit 
the  yaf ;  and  it  is  probably  spurious.  The  connection  is  more  facile 
without  it.  But  supposing  it  to  be  genuine,  we  may  thus  explain  the 
text;  to  the  question,  diari;  why?  viz.,  Why  did  not  Israel  obtain 
justification?  the  apostle  answers,  (1)  'Because  they  sought  it  by 
legal  obedience  and  not  by  faith.'  (2)  As  subordinate  to  this  ho 
says:  l  They  did  not  exercise  faith,  because  they  were  offended  with 
the  Messiah  as  he  appeared  among  them ;  they  were  stumbled  at  his 
character  and  claims.' 

(33)  'Idou  .  .  .  xaraKfxvtOfiffirou,  behold  I  lay  in  Zion  a  stone  of 
stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence;  but  every  one  who  believet/i  on  him 
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shall  not  be  ashamed.  A  peculiar  quotation,  made  up  of  Is.  xxviii. 
16,  and  viii.  14.  The  former  passage  runs  thus :  "  Behold,  I  have 
laid  in  Zion  a  stone,  a  corner  stone,  tried,  precious,  a  firm  founda- 
tion ;  he  who  confides  in  it  shall  not  be  afraid." — The  latter  passage 
thus  :  "  And  he  shall  be  for  a  refuge,  and  for  a  stone  of  stumbling 
and  a  rock  of  offence,  to  both  houses  of  Israel."  Ijb  appears,  then, 
that  the  stone  of  stuml)ting  and  rock  of  offence,  in  Horn.  ix.  33, 
comes  from  Is.  viii.  14,  while  the  rest  of  the  verse  is  taken  from 
Is.  xxviii.  16 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  among  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  in  citing 
the  Scriptures,  to  mix  passages  together  that  are  of  the  same  tenor; 
and  I  may  add,  this  is  done  by  writers  every  day,  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  doing  violence*to  the  Scriptures,  or  of  using  an  improper 
liberty ;  see  Surcnhusius'  Bij3\os  KaraW&yns,  Par.  V.  p.  43.  Put 
however  this  may  be,  the  fact  that  the  apostle  has  done  so,  seems  to 
be  plain.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  Is.  xxviii.  16  the  predi- 
cates of  the  stone  that  teas  laid  in  Zion  are,  that  it  is  tried,  precious, 
a  firm  foundation  ;  but  one  of  the  predicates  in  Is.  viii.  14  is,  that  it 
is  a  stone  of  stumbling,  or  a  rock  of  offence.  This  is  just  what  would 
coincide  with  the  design  of  the  apostle  in  the  passage  before  us.  lie 
is  describing  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah. 
Of  course  the  stone  of  stumbling  is  best  adapted  to  the  description  of 
their  case. 

It  would  seem  to  be  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  Paul  cites 
both  of  these  passages,  that  he  applied  them  both  to  the  Messiah;  or 
at  least  that  they  were,  in  his  view,  capable  of  such  an  application 
in  the  way  of  analogy.  Tholuck  and  many  others  understand  them 
in  the  former  way.  The  Chaldee  Targum,  on  Is.  xxviii.  16,  translates 
thus:  "  See,  I  place  in  Zion  a  King,  a  mighty  and  a  powerful  King;" 
meaning  the  Messiah.  Also  the  Babylonish  Talmud  (Tract.  Sanhe- 
drin.  fol.  38.  1),  the  book  of  Zohar,  and  Jarchi.  Kimchi  also  speaks 
of  such  an  interpretation  being  given.  In  the  New  Testament,  if 
the  reader  will  compare  Matt.  xxi.  42,  44.  Luke  xx.  17,  18,  and 
1  Pet.  ii.  5—7,  he  will  find  that  Pa.  cxviii.  22  ("  the  stone  which 
the  builders  refused  is  become  the  headstone  of  the  corner"),  and  Is. 
viii.  14  are  joined  together,  on  account  of  their  resemblance  and  their 
reference  to  the  same  object.  Peter  has  not  only  joined  these  two 
passages,  but  added  a  third,  viz.,  Is.  xxviii.  16,  and  referred  them  all 
to  the  Messiah.  This  casts  light,  therefore,  on  the  intermingling  of 
texts  by  Paul,  in  the  passage  under  consideration. 
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In  regard  to  the  text  in  Is.  viii.  14,  it  seems  evident  from  Luke  ii. 
34,  that  the  pious  part  of  the  Jews,  to  say  the  least,  were  accustomed 
to  give  it  a  Messianic  interpretation;  for  thus  does  the  aged  Simeon, 
when'he  takes  the  child  Jesus  in  his  arms,  and  says:  "  This  child  is 
set  for  the  fall  and  rise  of  many  in  Israel,  a  sign  that  shall  be  spoken 
against."  So  the  Gemara  (Tract.  Sanhedrin)  also  interprets  Is.  viii. 
14,  of  the  Messiah.  That  the  Messiah  would  be  rejected  by  the 
Jews,  is  plainly  enough  predicated  (as  their  own  ancient  Rabbies 
acknowledge),  in  Ps.  xxii.  Is.  liii.  Zech.  xi.  xii.,  &c.  So  the  Bere- 
shith  Rabba  (a  mystical  commentary  on  Genesis,  written  about 
A.D.  300,  by  Rabbi  Bar  Nachmani),  says:  u  One  will  sing  no  song, 
until  the  Messiah  shall  be  treated  with  scorn;  as  it  is  written"  [in 
Ps.  lxxxix.  52]. 

The  objection  against  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  Is.  viii.  14. 
xxviii.  16,  viz.,  that '  circumstances  then  present  are  referred  to,  the 
threatening  of  present  punishment  uttered,  and  excitement  to  present 
hopes  and  confidence  then  proffered,'  cannot  weigh  much  against 
such  an  interpretation.  The  prospect  of  the  future  was  then  held 
out  by  the  prophet  to  the  wicked  as  a  matter  of  dread ;  to  the  pious, 
as  a  matter  of  hope  and  joy.  Let  us  see,  now,  how  this  matter  stood. 
The  Jews  looked  forward  to  a  great  deliverer,  to  a  period  of  great 
prosperity  and  glory  in  the  days  of  their  Messiah.  What  says  the 
prophet  ?  He  says  :  '  The  days  of  the  Messiah  himself  shall  bring 
no  liberation  of  the  wicked  from  evil;  they  shall  be  consolatory  only 
to  the  good;  for  even  the  Messiah  himself  will  be  only  a  stone  of 
stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  wicked.'  This  is  both  pre- 
diction and  preaching.  It  threatens  and  consoles,  while  it  discloses 
what  is  yet  future. 

Who  can  venture  to  say,  now,  that  the  prophet  could  not,  or  did  not, 
entertain  such  views  as  these,  and  speak  in  such  a  manner?  After  the 
interpretation  of  Christ  himself  and  of  his  apostles,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
support  this  view,  we  may  venture  to  embrace  it  without  any  hazard. 

Oi>  xara/tf^uy^«r«/,  in  the  Hebrew  B*nj  vh.  Paul  seems  to  have 
read  (and  60  the  Seventy  also),  &y  *b  0r  Eta*.  *6  The  present 
Hebrew  text,  $TC  *S  means  literally  he  shall  not  make  haste ;  but 
a  secondary  and  derived  sense  of  the  same  verb,  is  to  be  afraid,  to  he 
agitated  with  fear  so  as  to  betake  one*s  self  to  flight.  In  this  latter 
sense,  it  comes  in  substance  to  the  same  meaning  which  xaraitrxyvOJi- 
etrat  expresses,  viz.,  that  of  disappointed  expectation  and  hope,  failure 
of  obtaining  security  and  happiness.     "Non  refert  verbum,  sed  res" 
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CHAP.  X.  1—21. 


Having  thus  shown  (hat  the  casting  off  of  Israel  cannot  be  alleged  as  a  wrong  on  the  part  of 
their  Sovereign  Lord  and  Ruler,  and  that  the  Scriptures  contain  many  examples  of  the  like 
dealing  with  individuals,  as  well  as  predictions  respecting  the  rejection  of  the  Jews ;  having  also 
declared  very  explicitly  that  this  rejection  is  because  of  their  unbelief  in  respect  to  the  Messiah, 
and  their  confidence  in  their  own  merits ;  the  apostle  now  proceeds  again  to  testify  (as  he  has 
done  in  chap.  ix.  1—5)  his  strong  affection  for  his  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  and  his  ardent  desires 
and  prayers  for  their  salvation.  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  expression  of  so 
much  kind  and  deeply  interested  feeling,  on  bis  part,  for  the  Jews,  whom  he  is  obliged  to  de- 
nounce and  threaten  because  of  their  character  and  conduct  It  serves  to  show,  that  he  does 
not  do  this  in  the  spirit  of  revenge,  or  because  he  loves  denunciation  ;  but  that  he  does  it  with  a 
sorrowful  heart  and  eyes  full  of  tears,  that  his  bowels  yearn  over  them,  and  that  he  retains  for 
them  all  the  affection  which  he  once  had  when  acting  with  them,  yea,  even  more,  and  that  too 
of  a  higher  and  better  nature. 

He  had  just  said,  that  Israel  was  itwKuv  vofxov  iutatoovvw  •  •  •  *a<  ouk  e<pOuoc.  Here  he  resumes 
the  theme,  and  explains  himself  more  at  large.  He  states  the  reason  why  they  did  not  attain 
justification,  verses  2,  3,  and  goes  on  to  show,  that  Moses  himself  confirms  the  same  ideas  which 
he  had  disclosed  to  them  relative  to  faith  and  works,  verses  4  8.  The  sentiment  that  belief  in 
Christ  is  necessary  for  all,  both  Jew  and  Greek,  is  still  further  confirmed  by  verses  9—12. 

The  apostle  next  presents  the  Jew  as  objecting  thus :  •  If  we  allow  what  you  say  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  faith  or  belief  iu  Christ,  yet  how  are  wc  to  be  blamed  for  rejecting  him,  in  case  he  has 
never  been  preached  or  declared  to  us?*  verses  18—15. 

To  this  the  apostle  answers,  (1)  That  not  all  who  have  heard  the  gospel,  believe  it ;  as  Isaiah 
himself  declares,  verses  16,  17.  (2)  But  further;  the  objection  cannot  be  truly  made,  that  the 
Jews  have  not  beard  the  gospel,  at  least  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  it;  for  one  may  ap- 
ply to  them,  in  this  respect,  the  words  of  Ps.  xix.  4;  or  the  words  of  Moses,  in  Deut.  xxxii.  21 ; 
or  of  Isaiah,  in  lxv.  1, 2 ;  so  that  they  ore  left  without  any  just  apology  for  their  unbelief,  verses 
1&—  21. 


(1)  rH  ph  iuoWa  v%  faqe  xagdiag,  the  benevolent  or  kind  desire  of 
my  heart;  i.  e.9  his  sincere  and  hearty  wish  (as  we  say)  is,  &c. — 
Eig  twrrigiav,  for  salvation,  i.  e.,  for  their  salvation.  Literally  my 
prayer  to  God  for  them  [is]  unto  or  in  respect  to  salvation.  But  tig 
is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  same  sense  as  ^  in 
Hebrew;  e.  g.y  Rom.  xvi.  6,  sis  f)fiagyfor  us ;  1  Cor.  viii.  (>,  tig  aur&v, 
for  him,  t.  e.9  for  his  honour  and  glory  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  6,  tig  upas,  for 
your  advantage;  and  so  often.  The  phrase  Mg  aurw  [iarii]  tig 
turrigiav  is  altogether  equivalent,  then,  to  ha  tuduat  or  Wig  rrjg  ourtiglas 
avrm.  The  reading  turag  avruv  which  is  sanctioned  by  A.,  B.,  D.,  F., 
G.,  is  now  generally  admitted  in  critical  editions,  instead  of  the  Re- 
ceptus  Mg  rov  'iffgaqX.     The  sense  is  the  same.     The  same  MSS. 

;  omit  ri  before  rgog. 

(2)  Magrvgw  yag  alroTg,  for  1  bear  them  icitness.     Tag  illustrantisy 
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t.  e.}  standing  before  a  clause  that  suggests  some  consideration  which 
has  a  bearing  on  the  preceding  declaration.  The  apostle  means  to 
say,  that  he  retains  a  strong  affection  for  the  Jews,  and  prays  sin- 
cerely and  ardently  for  their  salvation ;  and  specially  so,  as  they 
have  much  feeling  and  zeal  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  religion. 
AvtoT;  is  the  Dative  after  /accents ;  for  this  verb  commonly  takes 
the  Dative  of  the  person  or  thing  for  whom  or  which  testimony  is 
given. 

'On  ffl.ov  Qtov  exovfft>  tna*  ^ieV  have  a  zea^  for  God;  ®toj  being  the 
Genitive  of  the  object  to  which  tyXov  stands  related.  So  in  John  ii. 
17,  6  2$?.o;  rov  o/xou  <jlv,  zeal  for  the  honour  of  thine  house;  comp.  Ps. 
lxix.  10  (9),  ^?n$3j?,  also  Acts  xxii.  3,  and  John  xvi.  2 ;  comp. 
Gal.  i.  14.  Acts  xxi.  20.  The  apostle  means  to  say,  that  the  Jews 
had  much  zeal  for  objects  of  a  religious  nature,  for  such  objects  as 
had  a  relation  to  God ;  or  in  other  words,  that  they  possessed  strong 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  a  religious  nature.  And  with  this  repre- 
sentation all  accounts  of  them  agree.  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the 
various  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  facts  which  they  dis- 
close, most  abundantly  confirm  the  correctness  of  this  declaration. 

9A7X  ov  xar  iniymciv,  but  not  according  to  knowledge;  t.  e.,  not  an 
intelligent,  discerning,  enlightened  zeal;  not  a  zeal  regulated  by  a 
proper  understanding  of  what  was  really  religious  truth.  They  per- 
secuted Christians,  for  example,  unto  death,  and  yet  thought  them- 
selves to  be  doing  service  for  God,  Karpsiav  ®t <j>,  John  xvi.  2.  There 
may  be  zeal  without  knowledge,  which  is  superstitious,  persecuting, 
hostile  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  community;  and  there  may 
be  knotcledge  without  zeal,  which  is  cold,  sceptical,  unfeeling,  and 
which  devils  may  possess  as  well  as  men.  An  actual  union  of  both 
is  accomplished  only  by  sincere  piety;  and  a  high  degree  of  this 
union,  only  by  ardent  piety. 

(3)  *  AyvooZvru;  ya% .  .  .  d/xaio*6v?jv,  for  being  ignorant  of  that  justi- 
fication which  is  of  God.  0*ou  here  is  Gen,  auctoris,  t.  e.,  a  Geni- 
tive designating  the  author  of  that  which  the  preceding  noun  signifies, 
Tr,v  rov  0goD  3/xaiotfyvjjv  is  that  method  of  justification,  viz.,  gratuitous 
or  by  faith,  which  God  has  established,  appointed,  or  revealed  in  the 
gospel.  It  stands  opposed,  here,  to  rw  Ibiav  bixcuoevvnv,  L  e.y  justifica- 
tion on  the  ground  of  merit  or  by  the  works  of  law.  Tag  causal,  i.  <?., 
standing  before  a  clause  which  gives  the  reason  or  ground  of  the  as- 
sertion contained  in  d>X  ov  xar'  Mymav,  and  consequently  yd%  may  be 
rendered  for. 
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The  apostle  does  not  mean  by  ayvoovvree,  to  imply  that  the  Jews 
had  enjoyed  no  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  &ixato<jbvr,i 
0tov ;  for  this  would  contradict  what  he  says  in  the  sequel,  verse  18, 
seq.  He  means  only  to  say,  that  whatever  their  opportunities  of 
knowledge  had  been,  they  were  in  fact  still  ignorant,  and  criminally 
ignorant,  of  the  gospel  method  of  justification. 

Kai  njv  id/ay  .  .  .  tfr?<ra/,  and  seeking  to  establish  their  own  jus- 
tification* 2rr,aai  means  here  to  render  valid,  to  make  good  one?* 
claims.  The  Jews  eought  for  and  expected  justification  by  their  own 
merit,  i.  e.,  by  obedience  to  their  laws,  specially  the  ceremonial  ones. 
How  defective  their  views  were,  on  the  subject  of  what  is  required 
by  the  law  of  God,  particularly  in  a  spiritual  respect,  is  manifest  from 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  but  specially  so  from  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Saviour  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt.  v.  scq. 
That  justification  in  the  way  of  merit  is  impossible,  the  apostle  had 
before  shown  in  chaps,  ii.  iii. 

•  Ou*  vxerdyritav,  they  have  not  submitted  themselves  ;  in  which  ren 
tiering  we  give  to  the  second  Aor.  of  the  Pass,  voice,  the  reflexive 
sense  of  the  Middle  voice.  So  the  Aorists  of  the  Passive  are  fre- 
quently used ;  see  Buttm.  Gr.  Gramm.  §  123.  2;  N.  Test.  Gramm.  § 
61.  4.  But  if  we  render  ©!»x  Ivtraywav  passively,  they  have  not  been 
subjected,  the  sense  will  be  substantially  the  same. 

Sentiment  of  the  verse :  i  Having  no  correct  views  of  justification 
by  grace,  and  being  earnestly  desirous  of  justification  on  the  ground 
of  their  own  merit,  they  reject  the  justification  which  God  has  prof- 
fered to  them  in  the  gospel/ 

(4)  TsXo;  yAg  ra/xov  Xg/tfrfo  for  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law ;  i.  e., 
believing  in  Christ,  receiving  him  by  faith  and  thus  attaining  to 
bixanrivti  ®tev,  accomplishes  the  end  or  object  of  what  the  law  would 
accomplish,  viz.,  which  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  would  accom- 
plish. In  this  simple  way,  and  consonant  with  the  context,  I  would 
interpret  this  long  agitated  and  much  controverted  text.  That  rlXo; 
has  often  the  same  meaning  or  substantially  the  same  which  is  here 
given  to  it,  may  be  abundantly  shown.  It  is  frequently  used  to  de- 
note exit  us  rei,  the  event,  end,  ultimate  object  or  design  of  a  thing  ; 
e.  g,,  Matt.  xxvi.  58,  tbih  ri  rtXos,  to  see  the  event,  final  end,  Rom.  vi. 
21,  rl  ri\t>{,  the  end  or  final  event  of  those  things,  is  death;  2  Cor. 
xi.  1 5,  &  >  ri  r'shos,  whose  end,  final  state  or  condition,  i.  <?.,  reward, 
shall  be  according  to  their  works ;  Phil.  iii.  19,  &v  rb  rt\ogf  tchose  end 
Or  final  statet  shall  be  destruction  ;   1  Tim.  i.  5,  rb  6s  riXoc  rfo  -ragay. 
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yt\tag9  now  the  ultimate  end,  object,  design,  of  the  commandment) 
&c. ;  Heb.  vi.  8,  *? ;  rb  rsXog  tig  xacvav,  whose  end,  or  final  reward  is 
burning.  See  also  James  v.  11.  1  Pet.  i.  5,  rb  rsXog,  the  end  or  event 
of  your  faith,  is  the  salvation  of  your  souls ;  iv.  17.  So  in  other 
Greek  writings ;  e.  g.,  rb  r'eXog  rot?  Kgdyparog  tig  xaxtav  ayit,  Test.  XII. 
Patriarch,  p.  689 ;  rb  rovrou  re\og  h  Otp  rjv,  the  end  or  event  of  this 
matter  was  with  the  Divinity,  Demosth.  292.  22.  So  in  the  phrases, 
rsXog  Xa/Apdvijv,  Kagegxtadai  tig  rsXog,  sx  rou  r'sXovg  yvugiadivrct,  x.  r.  X. 

From  all  this  there  remains  no  good  reason  to  doubt,  that  r'skog 
may  mean  here  exitus,  the  end,  final  object,  the  result ;  i.  e.,  the  end 
which  the  law  was  intended  to  accomplish  or  bring  about,  has  been 
brought  about  or  accomplished  by  Christ.  Now  the  end  of  the  law, 
was  the  justification  of  men,  i.  e.,  their  advancement  to  happiness  and 
glory  in  a  future  world.  So  the  apostle  himself  states  in  the  sequel : 
"  The  man  that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them."  But  inas- 
much as  fall  men  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God," 
so  "  no  flesh  can  be  justified  by  the  deeds  of  the  law ;"  in  other  words, 
legal  justification  on  the  ground  of  merit  is  now  impossible.  But 
what  the  law  cannot  accomplish,  Christ  does  accomplish ;  for  through 
him  the  justification  of  sinners  is  brought  about,  which  would  other- 
wise be  impossible.  Christ  then  is  the  end  of  tlie  law,  i.  e.}  he  accom- 
plishes or  brings  about  that  which  the  law  was  designed  to  accom- 
plish— the  acceptance  of  men  with  God,  and  their  admission  to  the 
happiness  of  the  future  world. 

That  ver.  4  is  only  epexegetical  of  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding 
verse,  seems  to  me  quite  plain ;  and  the  ya§  intimates  this.  Christ 
then  is  asserted,  in  ver.  4,  to  be  the  end  of  the  law,  i.  e.,  to  answer 
the  same  end  which  the  law  perfectly  obeyed  would  answer,  as  to 
justification. 

But  reXog  has  been  very  differently  construed ;  viz.,  (a)  As  mean- 
ing end  in  the  sense  of  ending  or  completion.  In  this  case  w/toc 
is  interpreted  as  meaning  the  ceremonial  law ;  so  that  the  sentiment 
is :  c  Christ  has,  by  his  coming,  made  an  end  of  the  ceremonial  law.' 
But  it  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  this  interpretation,  that  it  is  wholly 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  now  under  discussion ;  which  is,  whether 
justification  is  by  merit,  as  the  Jews  believed,  or  by  grace.  This 
interpretation,  however,  has  been  defended  by  Augustine,  Gregory 
Thaumat.,  Schlichting,  Le  Gere,  Limborch,  and  some  others. 

(&)  Christ  is  the  rtXtiwag  or  o-Xijo&ywx  of  the  Jewish  law,  i.  e.9  Christ 
perfectly  fulfilled  or  obeyed  it.      But  this  explanation,  although 
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defended  by  Origen,Pelagius,  Ambrose,  Melancthon,  Vatablus,  Cal- 
vin, &c.,  fails  in  being  able  to  make  out  a  usus  loquendi  in  favour  of 
such  a  sense  of  the  word  r's>.og.  And  moreover;  what  is  it  to  the 
purpose  of  the  apostle  ?  To  say  that  Christ  obeyed  the  whole  law, 
ritual,  or  moral,  or  both,  is  saying  what  indeed  is  true  ;  but  then  it 
has  no  direct  or  visible  bearing  upon  the  subject  immediately  before 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  There  are  two  supposable  ways  of  justifi- 
cation, one  wrong  way  and  one  right  one ;  this  it  is  his  object  to 
show.  Now  the  Jews,  having  chosen  tlie  wrong  one,  viz.  their  own 
works  of  law,  i.  e.,  their  own  merits,  have  of  course  missed  the  right 
one,  viz.  that  by  faith  in  Christ. 

(c)  Chrysostora,  Theodoret,  Beza,  Bucer,  S.  Schmidt,  Bengel, 
Turretin,  Heumann,  Tholuck,  &c,  understand  rsXog  in  the  sense  of 
end,  design,  final  object.  Tholuck  explains  it  thus :  viz.,  that  the 
law  teaches  us  our  sinfulness  and  our  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  this  was 
what  it  was  designed  to  accomplish;  and  thus  it  leads  us  in  the  end 
to  Christ,  or  to  Christ  as  its  final  end.  He  finds  an  exact  parallel  in 
Gal.  iii.  24  :  "  the  law  is  our  xatbayuyog  to  bring  us  to  Christ."  But 
why  we  should  give  the  passage  this  turn  here,  I  cannot  see ;  for 
the  writer  has  expressly  told  us  in  what  respect  he  means  that  Christ 
was  the  end  of  tlie  laio,  viz.  tig  Br/.atoovvriv*  And  in  accordance  with 
this,  Flatt  has  expounded  the  passage  thus :  Christ  is  the  reXog 
vfaou  in  respect  to  dtxatdewri ;  i.e.,  he  has  brought  it  about,  that  we 
should  not  be  judged  after  the  strictness  of  the  law.  He  has  re- 
moved the  sentence  of  condemnation  from  all  those  who  receive  the 
gospel.' — Well  and  truly. 

Eig  .  .  .  .  mtrvjovTi,  in  respect  to  the  justification  of  every  believer. 
This  designates,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  very  respect  in  which 
Christ  was  rsXo;  vo/iov.  He  is  so  to  every  believer ;  but  not  so  to 
others,  i.  e.9  not  so  while  they  remain  unbelievers,  although  he  is 
proffered  to  them  as  mighty  and  willing  to  save  all  who  will  come 
unto  God  through  him.  Uawi  x.  r.  X.  in  the  Dative,  as  the  person 
for  whom. 

(5)  Muvarjg  yap  %.  r.  X.  Here  is  yd*  illustrantis  again ;  for  the 
whole  of  the  quotations  which  follow,  are  plainly  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  two  different  methods  of  justification  which  the  apostle 
had  just  brought  into  view. —  rgaptt,  describeth,  delineateth ;  often 
used  in  such  a  sense.— Tjjv  bixatociivw  tw  \x  roD  vd^aou,  legal  justifi 
cation,  i.  £.,  meritorious  justification,  one  which  a  man  may  claim 
as  the  proper  reward  of  bis  own  good  deeds  or  obedience.    The 
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apostle  makes  this  appeal  to  Moses,  both  to  confirm  and  illustrate  liia 
own  declarations  and  to  show  also  that  he  is  inculcating  no  new 
doctrine. 

"Or/  .  •  .  .  h  avrnT;,  that  the  man  who  doeth  these  things y  shall 
live  by  litem.  'On  is  prefixed  here  to  a  quotation,  as  usual,  and  has 
the  sense  of  our  viz.,  namely,  or  asfolloics.  The  Greek  word  itself, 
seems  in  reality  to  be  the  neuter  of  o<fng,  or/=5  r/,  i.  e.,  this  tiling, 
videlicet 

nostra;  aura,  viz.,  the  thing  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  context. 
The  quotation  is  from  Lev.  xviii.  5,  which  has  a  reference  to  pre- 
ceding ordinances  and  statutes  recorded  in  Leviticus.  Uoiiu  is  very 
frequently  employed  in  the  sense  of  performing,  obeying  a  statute, 
ordinance,  &c,  or  in  obeying  the  will  of  another. — Zij«ra/  h  aurofo 
he  shall  be  rendered  happy  by  them,  i.  e.,  by  obedience  to  such  sta- 
tutes, &c.  Obedience,  t.  e.y  entire  obedience,  shall  render  him  happy, 
shall  entitle  him  to  the  rewards  that  are  proffered  to  the  obedient. 
That  the  Jews  understood  something  more  than  happiness  in  the 
present  life,  by  the  ?J  (2^«ra/)  in  Lev.  xviii.  5,  seems  probable  from 
the  version  of  Onkelos :  "He  shall  live  in  eternal  life  by  them." 
So  the  Targum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  :  "  He  shall  live  in  eternal  life, 
and  have  a  part  with  the  righteous.1' 

(6)  'H  Sk  .  .  .  .  \sysi,  but  justification  by  faith  speaketh  thus.  Ac 
but,  here  in  distinction  from  or  in  opposition  to  the  preceding  decla- 
ration. Ajxouo<j{jvy)v  is  here  personified.  The  sense  is  the  same  as  to 
say :  'One  who  preaches  justification  by  faith,  might  say,  &c.' 

Mj)  .  .  •  .  <rcv,  say  not  in  thine  heart,  i.  e.,  within  thyself.  To  say 
within  one's  self,  is  to  think,  imagine,  suppose.  So  the  Greek  <p r^i 
is  sometimes  used  for  internal  saying,  i.e., thinking.  9Evrfl  xatfttftov, 
^T*h  where  *?.  (heart)  is  used  like  Efcj  (*ou/)for  self;  and  so  very 
often  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

TV;  ....  cv£av6v }  who  shall  ascend  to  heaven  ?  &c  The  whole 
appeal  and  method  of  reasoning  is  in  an  analogical  way.  Moses, 
near  the  close  of  his  life,in  a  general  exhortation  to  obedience  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  assigns  as  one  reason  why  they 
should  obey,  that  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  which  he  had  given  them 
were  plain  and  intelligible;  they  "were  not  hidden  from  them,  neither 
were  they  afar  off,"  Deut.  xxx.  11.  In  order  to  enforce  this  last 
thought  the  more  effectually,  he  dwells  upon  it  and  illustrates  it  in 
several  ways.  "  The  commandment,"  says  he,  "  is  not  in  heaven, 
that  thoushouldest  say :  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven  and  bring 
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it  to  us,  that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it.  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea, 
that  thou  shouldcst  say :  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us  and  bring 
it  to  us,  that  we  may  hear  and  do  it  f  "  That  is :  i  The  law  which 
you  are  required  to  obey,  is  plain  and  intelligible;  it  is  accessible  to 
all  men,  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  procured  or  understood.  It  needs  no 
messenger  to  ascend  the  skies  and  bring  it  down  from  heaven;  for  it 
is  already  revealed.  We  need  not  send  abroad  for  it,  nor  search  af- 
ter it  in  distant  and  inaccessible  lands  that  lie  beyond  the  ocean.'  In 
other  words :  *  It  is  plain  and  easy  of  access.'  Nay  one  may  say : 
"  The  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart, 
that  thou  mayest  do  it."  Deut.  xxx.  14.  That  is :  '  The  command- 
ment is  in  language  which  thou  dost  speak,  and  is  such  as  thou  canst 
comprehend  with  thine  understanding ;'  which  last  circumstance  is 
only  repeating  or  amplifying,  in  another  form,  the  idea  that  had 
preceded. 

The  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  omitting  all  figurative 
expression  ;  viz.,  the  commandment  is  plain  and  accessible.  You  can 
have,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  neglecting  it. 

So  in  the  case  before  us.  Justification  by  faith  in  Christ  is  a 
plain  and  intelligible  doctrine.  It  is  not  shut  up  in  mysterious 
language,  nor  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  all  but  the  initiated,  like 
the  heathen  mysteries.  It  is  like  what  Moses  says  of  the  statutes 
which  he  gave  to  Israel,  plain,  intelligible,  accessible.  It  is  not  in 
the  books  of  countries  which  lie  beyond  the  impassable  ocean ;  not 
in  the  mysterious  book  of  God  in  heaven,  and  yet  undisclosed ;  not 
in  the  world  beneath,  which  no  one  can  penetrate  and  return  to  dis- 
close its  secrets.  It  is  brought  before  the  mind  and  heart  of  every 
man  ;  and  thus  he  is  without  excuse  for  unbelief. 

Such  is  the  general  nature  and  object  of  these  quotations,  and 
such  the  method  of  reasoning  in  respect  to  them.  It  is  apparent} 
therefore,  that  ne  quid  nimis  is  very  applicable  here,  in  regard  to 
commentary  on  the  words  which  arc  employed.  It  is  the  general 
nature  of  the  imagery,  in  the  main,  which  is  significant  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer.  Paul  means  simply  to  affirm,  that  if  Moses  could 
truly  say  that  his  law  was  intelligible  and  accessible,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  in  Christ  is  even  still  more  so. 

ToOr  itsri  ....  xara/ayw,  tliat  w,  to  bring  down  Christ  The 
roZr  Un  here  designates  the  reference  which  the  apostle  designs  to 
make  of  the  sentiment  just  quoted,  viz.,  that  he  means  to  apply  it  to 
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Christ,  and  not  to  the  law  of  Moses. — Xgttrbv  here  means  Christ  in 
the  sense  of  verse  4,  where  he  is  called  rsXog  vo/uov  .  .  tig  dixa*o<fww. 

(7)  Tig  ....  &Pvmgv,  who  shall  go  down  into  the  abyss.  In  the 
,  Hebrew,  Deut.  xviii.  3,  the  phrase  is  wn  D»?  "Dyo  to  not  beyond 

V  the  sea  is  it.  V  The  expression  differs  from  that  of  Paul  as  to  words 
but  not  as  to  the  general  sense.  To  go  beyond  the  sea,  wKich  was 
considered  as  of  boundless  width  (Job  xi.  9)  and  impassable,  is  em- 
ployed by  Moses  as  the  image  of  what  is  difficult  or  impossible.  In 
the  same  way  Paul  employs  aPvttov.  No  one  returns  from  the  world 
beneath  ?MW  or  tfnri ;  (for  ?Vl  j?  and  BVin  are  occasionally  synony- 
mous, being  the  antithesis  of  Q!PF,  see  Gen.  xlix.  25.  Ps.  cvii.  26. 
Sirac.  xvi.  18.  xxiv.  5,  and  comp.  Ps.  exxxix.  8.  Amosix.  2.  Matt* 
xi.  23.)  Here  a/3u<r<rov  designates  the  ^MP  of  the  Hebrews,  considered 
as  the  abode  of  the  dead ;  as  is  evident  from  Xoisrbv  1%  vexeuv  amyaytft. 
\The  general  idea  conveyed  by  the  expression  is,  i  Say  not  that  an 
t-  insuperable  difficulty  is  to  be  overcome,  in  order  to  be  a  believer  ; 
/  such  a  difficulty  as  would  be  in  the  way  if  one  must  ascend  to  heaven 

'•{in  order  to  bring  Christ  down,  or  descend  into  the  world  beneath 
,  in  order  to  bring  him  up.' 

The  quotations  before  us  are  clear  examples  of  the  liberty  which 
Paul  takes,  of  accommodating  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  objects  and  truths  of  the  gospel,  without  any  slavish  subjection 
to  the  mere  form  of  words. 

(8)  'AXXcfc  ri  \iytt;  i.  e.,  what  saith  i)  ex  vitrtug  dixaiwvni?  It  saith; 
'Eyyvg  gov  .  .  .  <tov,  the  word  is  nigh  to  Uiee,  in  tJiy  mouth  and  in  thy 
heart  'P^aa  here  means  gij^a  vicrmg,  i.  e.,  the  gospel,  as  the  sequel 
shows ;  comp.  1  Tim.  iv.  6.  In  thy  mouthy  in  thine  own  language, 
i  e.,  a  subject  of  conversation  and  teaching.  In  thy  heart,  i.  e.,  a  sub- 
ject of  meditation  and  thought.  Sentiment ;  '  The  doctrine  which  I 
inculcate,  is  so  far  from  being  an  obscure  and  inaccessible  and  forbid- 
den mystery,  that  it  is  daily  a  subject  of  reflection  and  of  conversa- 
tion.' That  the  apostle  means  the  doctrine  of  faith  which  he  taught 
and  preached,  is  clear  from  the  following  r©Dr  Un  .  .  .  x^vcffojuev. 

(9)  "Or/,  because,  i.  e.,  say  not  in  thine  heart,  &c,  because  if,  &c. — 
'EAv  &fM\oyfi<rr,g  ....  'ijjtfoDv,  if  thou  shalt  openly  profess  with  tliy 
mouth,  that  Jesus  is  Lord.     The  verb  o/MoXoyeu  means  literally  eadem 

.  loqui,  to  speak  what  consents  or  agrees  with  something  which  others 
speak  or  maintain.  But  it  is  frequently  i-sed  to  denote  speaking  or 
professing  openly,  i.  e.,  proclaiming  openly  one's  belief  in  Christ, 
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which  was  speaking  in  accordance  with  what  other  Christians  had 
avowed-  9Ev  rf>  <sr6^ant  by  word  of  mouth,  in  words,  or  by  the  use  of 
language.  Kvew  I  take  to  be  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  in  this 
case,  i.  e.,  a  true  believer  is  to  confess  tJiat  Jesus  is  Lord;  comp.  Acts 
ii.  36.  v.  31.  Phil.  ii.  9,  10,  where  the  order  of  the  words  is  Ku^/o; 
'iqtfoD;  Xgttrog  (the  same  as  here),  but  where  it  is  certain  that  Kvetov 
must  be  a  predicate,  viz.,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  The  position  of 
K-jptov  before  9lrt6o\jy,  is  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

Ka/  irttrtxHtfis  ....  vfxow,  and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God 
hat/i  raised  him  from  the  dead ;  i.  e.,  shalt  sincerely,  ex  animo,  believed 
that  God  has  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  exalted  him  to  the  throne  , 
of  universal  dominion.  It  is  not  the  simple  fact  of  a  resurrection  of 
Jesus'  body  from  the  tomb,  which  in  the  apostle's  view  is  the  great 
and  distinguishing  feature  of  Christian  belief;  it  is  the  exaltation,  ) 
glory,  and  saving  power  that  are  consequent  on  the  resurrectionJ 
which  he  evidently  connects  with  this  event.  So  in  Phil.  ii.  8 — 11.* 
So  in  Acts  ii.  24,  31—33,  where  the  whole  connection  is  very  ex- 
plicit ;  comp.  also  Heb.  ii.  9.  2  Cor.  iv.  14.  Acts  xvii.  31.  Horn* 
iv.  25.  1  Cor.  xv.  17—20. 

2w4)?<ft7,  thou  shalt  be  saved ;  i.  e.,  a  bold  and  open  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith,  united  with  a  sincere  and  hearty  belief  of  it,  will 
secure  the  salvation  of  him  who  makes  such  a  profession ;  all  which 
shows  that  the  way  of  salvation  is  open  and  easy  of  access. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  apostle  has  here  followed  the 
order  of  the  quotations  which  he  had  made  from  the  law  of  Moses 
(verse  8)  in  stating  the  conditions  of  salvation.  Independently  of 
this,  we  might  naturally  expect  that  belief  of  the  heart  would  be 
first  mentioned,  and  then  confession  of  the  mouth,  i.  e.,  by  words ;  for 
this  is  the  order  of  nature.  And  so,  in  the  explanation  immediately 
subjoined,  the  apostle  does  in  fact  arrange  his  declarations ;  viz. 

CIO)  Kaohla,  ydt.%  ....  eurqgiav,  for  witli  the  heart  there  is  belief 
unto  justification,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salva- 
tion. Tlrtrtvirat  and  o/nktytTrat,  if  regarded  as  being  in  the  Mid. 
voice,  may  be  rendered  in  an  active  sense ;  but  both  may  be  taken 
passively  and  rendered  as  above ;  or  we  may  translate :  Belief  is 
exercised,  confession  is  made,  &c.  Our  English  version  takes  the 
first  verb  actively,  and  the  last  passively ;  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  intended  by  the  writer,  rdg  illustrantis,  t.  *.,  before  a 
clause  which  assigns  a  ground  or  reason  for  what  had  just  been  said. 
E/f  btxouocuvriv  and  tig  cur^iav  mean,  so  that  justification  is  attained 
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and  so  that  salvation  Is  attained.  E/'c  here,  as  often,  stands  before  a 
noun  designating  the  object  or  end  to  be  obtained,  and  may  be  called 
tie  telicum. 

]  The  sentiment  of  the  verse  is  the  same  as  before ;  viz.,  sincere 
'belief  in  Christ,  and  open  profession  of  him,  are  essential  conditions 
of  salvation,  and  such  as,  being  complied  with,  will  certainly  secure 
it.  The  design  of  the  apostle  in  repeating  it,  is  merely  to  make  an 
appeal,  respecting  this  point,  to  the  feelings  and  convictions  of  those 
>  whom  he  addressed.  This  is  an  important  point,  in  the  course  of 
this  argumentation. 

(11)  This  is  still  further  confirmed  by  again  bringing  into  view 
a  text,  to  which  he  had  before  made  an  appeal  in  chap.  ix.  33.  UStg 
o  .  .  .  xaTctitxvvOTjfferat,  no  one  who  believeth  on  him  sliall  ever  be 
disappointed ;  i.  e.y  salvation  is  certain  to  every  true  believer,  n&c 
.  .  .  ov  1  have  put  together,  and  rendered  no  one.  If  the  ©y  in  this 
case  had  been  connected  with  *a;  by  position,  and  not  with  the  verb, 
the  meaning  would  then  have  been,  as  in  English,  not  every  one9  i.  «., 
some  but  not  all.  See  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  116.  1.  The  form  ot 
the  Greek  is  Hebraistic.  The  Hebrew  had  no  method  of  saying 
none,  except  by  using  '3  (every  one)  with  a  negative  *&  (not).  Ka- 
TOLi<syjjv07icirai,  ^?>,  none  shall  be  put  to  shame  by  a  failure  of  Ids 
hopes,  none  shall  be  disappointed. 

(12)  The  word  tccc,  which  the  above  quotation  from  Is.  xxviii.  16 
exhibits,  gives  occasion  here  for  the  apostle  to  bring  into  view  a 
point  which  he  had  often  insisted  upon  in  the  previous  parts  of  his 
epistle,  particularly  in  chaps,  iii.  iv.,  viz.,  that  the  salvation  of  the 
gospel  is  proffered  to  all  men  without  distinction,  and  on  the  same 
terms.  Ob  y&g  .  .  .  "eX>jjvo£,  for  there  is  no  difference  between  i/ie 
Jew  and  the  Greek,  or  tliere  is  no  distinction  of  Jew  and  Greek,  i.  e., 
no  distinction  as  to  the  offers  of  salvation,  and  the  terms  on  which  it 
may  be  had.  Ti  xa/  is  used  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  between  two 
members  coupled  together  closely  by  the  sentence,  but  diverse  or 
antithetic  in  respect  to  meaning.  ld%  illustrantis,  viz.,  illustrating  the 
vag  of  the  preceding  assertion.  In  fact,  there  is  a  singular  succes- 
sion here  of  clauses,  arising  one  out  of  another,  to  all  of  which  ya*  is 
prefixed.  Thus  in  verse  10,  xagBta  yfy  x.  r.  X.,  assigns  a  ground  or 
confirmation  of  the  preceding  declaration  ;  verse  11,  r'i\u  ya;  x.  r.  X., 
assigns  a  ground  of  confirmation,  in  respect  to  what  had  been  ad- 
vanced in  verse  10,  t.  e.,  it  appeals  to  the  Scriptures  in  confirmation 
of  it ;  verse  1 2,  ou  yug  x.  r.  X.,  is  again  a  confirmation  of  the  dcclara- 
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tion  *a;  . . .  ou  Wanayy^^iTaa,  and  this  last  declaration  is,  in  its  turn, 
confirmed  by  two  succeeding  ones,  viz.,  6  yty  aM;  x.  r.  X.,  and  v&s  yty 
of  x.  r.  X.,  the  first  of  which  contains  a  declaration  of  the  apostle,  and 
the  second  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  confirming  this  declaration :  so 
that  here  are  no  less  than  Jive  clauses  in  immediate  succession,  all  of 
which  have  a  y*%  prefixed,  and  in  the  same  sense  throughout,  i.  i,, 
each  ydg  stands  in  a  clause  which  serves  to  confirm  or  illustrate  the 
preceding  assertion.  This  is  altogether  characteristic  of  the  manner 
of  Paul ;  who  in  the  course  of  making  a  single  declaration,  often 
throws  out  words  which  suggest  whole  trains  of  thought  that  are  but 
indirectly  connected  with  the  main  object  of  the  declaration,  but 
which  the  apostle  stops  in  order  to  express ;  and  in  expressing  them, 
he  is  often  led  again  to  other  thoughts  connected  with  these  subor- 
dinate ones;  and  these  other  thoughts  again  lead  to  a  third  series  (if 
they  may  be  so  named)  ;  and  after  expressing  all  these,  the  writer 
returns  again,  and  resumes  his  main  subject ;  compare  for  example 
Rom.  i.  1 — 7,  where  vers.  1  and  7  belong  together;  Rom.  v.  12 — 18, 
where  ver.  18  is  a  resumption  of  the  subject  in  ver.  12,  and  a  comple- 
tion of  the  comparison  there  begun.  So  in  Eph.  iii.  1 — iv.  1.  where 
iii.  1  is  immediately  connected  with  iv.  1,  while  there  is  a  parenthesis 
(so  to  speak)  of  twenty  verses  between.  It  is  this  manner  of  unfold- 
ing his  thoughts,  which  gives  birth  to  so  many  instances  of  yag, 
whose  proper  use  is,  to  stand  before  a  clause  that  is  added  in  order 
to  assign  a  reason  of  what  precedes,  or  to  exhibit  an  illustration  or 
confirmation  of  it.  Now  inasmuch  as  the  apostle  Paul  often  writes 
in  the  way  above  described,  where  one  thought  grows  out  of  another 
in  succession  (as  in  the  case  above) ;  so  it  is  not  strange  that  we  have 
a  ydg  that  corresponds  with  declarations  of  this  nature,  and  therefore 
often  repeated ;  a  circumstance,  I  may  add,  which  seems  not  to  lave 
been  duly  noticed  by  the  great  body  of  commentators. 

*  O  y&g  ....  tfdvruv,  for  {here  is  the  same  Lord  of  all ;  t.  e.9  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  have  one  common  Lord  and  Master;  comp.  Rom. 
iii.  29,  30.  iv.  16,  17. — UXovrZv ....  avrov,  abounding  [in  goodness] 
toward  all  who  call  upon  him.  Waovtm  means  being  rich,  having 
abundance,  viz.,  of  wealth.  But  here  the  connection  shows,  of  course, 
that  the  apostle  means  rich  in  spiritual  blessings,  abounding  in  spi- 
ritual favours  towards  men. — 'EcnxaXou/tsvo/;  in  aMv,  like  the  Heb. 
DB&  KijJ,  means  making  supplication  to  him,  performing  acts  of 
devotion  to  him.  Udvrag  here  again  shows,  that  the  goodness  of  God 
is  not  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation,  but  equally  proffered  to  all. 
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(13)  This  is  confirmed  again  by  another  quotation  which  exhibits 
the  same  *ag.  Has  yao .  .  .  <ra&^tfgra/,  for  every  one  who  calls  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved.  Here  we  have  the  full  Hebrew 
form,  viz.,  n'W  D?9  R?P!  ">0T7?  every  true  worshipper  of  God; 
ho/Ma  being  pleonastic,  as  in  "  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend 
thee,"  "  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower,"  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  quotations  in  vers.  11  and  13,  from  Is.  xxviii.  16 
and  Joel  iii.  5  (ii.  32),  it  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  the 
original  Hebrew  in  neither  place  exhibits  Christ  as  the  object  of  sup- 
plication and  the  author  of  salvation.  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  true ; 
i.  e.,  it  is  true,  that  the  sacred  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  these 
passages,  seem  to  have  had  principally  in  view  the  confidence  which 
is  placed  in  God  in  a  season  of  danger  and  distress,  and  the  promise 
that  such  confidence  should  not  be  in  vain.  But  here  again,  as  in  a 
multitude  of  other  cases  of  the  like  nature,  it  is  the  principle  of  action 
which  is  the  main  question,  and  not  the  sptcial  relation  of  it  in  ancient 
times.  Is  the  principle  the  same  under  the  Christian  dispensation 
as  it  was  under  the  Jewish  one,  viz.,  that  those  who  are  exposed  to 
danger  and  distress,  and  who  put  their  trust  in  God,  shall  obtain 
deliverance  ?  Is  this  true  in  a  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  a  temporal 
respect?  Or  rather,  is  there  not  a  irXfyuaig  to  this  promise  under 
the  gospel?  This  will  not  be  denied.  Paul  did  not  expect  his  read- 
ers to  deny  it;  and  consequently  he  has  made  appeals  in  vers.  11, 13, 
which  apply  specially  to  Christ;  although  the  passages,  in  their  origi- 
nal connection,  do  not  seem  to  have  had  such  a  special  reference. 
But  in  doing  this  (verses  13 — 15  show  clearly  that  he  has  done  it), 
he  has  authorized  us  to  apply  to  Christ  the  same  divine  worship  and 
honour,  which  the  saints  of  ancient  days  applied  to  Jehovah.  Other- 
wise how  could  he  make  such  an  application  of  the  words  before  us  ? 
He  must  have  known  that  his  readers  would  of  course  see,  that  he 
applied  the  very  same  things  to  Christ,  which  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  referred  to  Jehovah ;  and  consequently,  that  he  considered 
him  as  entitled  to  the  same  honours  and  confidence.  I  see  not  any 
way  in  which  we  can  make  less  out  of  the  passage  than  this,  viz., 
that  all  who  believe  in  Christ  shall  be  saved,  and  all  who  pray  to  him 
shall  be  saved.  Of  course,  sincere  belief  and  supplication  are  here 
intended. 

(14)  The  apostle  here  anticipates  an  objection  which  he  expected 
the  Jew  would  make  to  his  argument,  which  urges  the  necessity  of 
calling  on  Christ  in  order  to  be  saved :  '  How  shall  one  call  on  him, 
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unless  lie  is  first  a  believer  in  him,  i.  c,  first  persuaded  that  he  is  the 
proper  object  of  religious  invocation!  And  how  shall  he  believe 
this,  provided  no  declaration  of  it  has  been  made  to  him!  And  how 
can  such  a  declaration  be  made,  unless  by  a  messenger  or  preacher 
duly  commissioned?  For  the  Scripture  itself  bestows  its  encomium 
on  such  messengers,  and  thus  impliedly  recognises  the  importance  of 
them.'  To  all  this  the  apostle  gives  an  answer  in  the  sequel,  vers. 
16  seq. 

It  seems  to  me  almost  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  (with  Gro- 
tius)  we  suppose  the  apostle  to  introduce  an  objector  as  speaking 
here  in  the  person  of  an  unbelieving  Jew,  or  whether  (with  Tho- 
luck  and  most  commentators)  we  suppose  the  apostle  himself  to  utter 
the  words  in  question.  If  we  attribute  them  to  the  apostle,  we  must 
suppose  him  to  be  uttering  what  an  objector  would  naturally  say; 
and  this  is  the  substantial  part  of  the  whole  matter.  It  can  be  of  no 
consequence  by  whom  it  is  uttered. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  all  which  comes  from  an  ob- 
jector is  false.  The  speciousness  of  an  objection  consists  in  the 
claims  of  some  part  of  it  to  be  considered  as  true.  We  may  concede, 
therefore,  that  the  reasoning  of  the  objector  here  is  correct,  if  you 
allow  him  his  premises;  i.  e.9  it  is  true  that  men  must  first  believe 
on  a  Saviour,  before  they  will  call  upon  him;  and  that  he  must  be 
preached  to  them,  before  they  can  believe  on  him;  and  that  in  order 
to  this,  there  must  be  some  one  to  preach.  It  is  true  that  the  Scrip- 
ture recognizes  the  importance  of  such  messengers.  But  then,  the 
main  question  here  after  all  is,  whether  the  fact  assumed  as  a  basis 
of  all  this  reasoning,  viz.,  that  the  Jew  had  not  heard  the  gospel,  is 
true.  The  apostle  proceeds  in  the  sequel  to  show  that  this  is  not  the 
case;  and  therefore  that  the  whole  objection  falls  to  the  ground. 

n£f  wv  .  .  .  <V/<rrsv<rav,  how  then  shall  they  call  [on  him]  in  whom 

they  have  not  believed  ?  L  e.,  how  shall  they  pray  to  him,  do  religious 

homage  to  him,  who  is  not  the  object  of  belief  or  confidence  ?     Ouv 

marks  here  a  relation  to  the  foregoing  assertions.     "  It  is  used,"  says 

Passow,    '  in  interrogative  sentences,  with  reference  to  preceding 

assertions  which  are  conceded."     So  here,  the  objector  (or  Paul  in 

his  place)  says,  '  Conceding  now  that  all  who  call  on  him  shall  be 

saved,  yet  how  can  men  call  on  one  of  whom  they  have  not  heard, 

&c,  ?    By  saying  this  he  aims  to  apologize  for  the  unbelief  of  many 

Jews  who  still  rejected  the  Saviour.    This  delicate  shade  of  oh  is 

not  noted  in  the  lexicons  of  Wahl  and  Bretschneider. 

2g 
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E/'$  6v  here  must  mean  the  T^ord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  surely  he  is  the 
specific  object  of  faith  or  belief,  about  which  the  apostle  is  here  dis- 
coursing. 

n£;  ds  KHSnvtwm  [tig  ctvrbv]  off  ovx  jjxovtav ;  and  how  shall  they  believe 
[on  him]  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  That  is,  before  one  can 
believe  on  a  Saviour,  he  must  have  some  knowledge  of  him ;  this 
Saviour  must  be  proclaimed  to  him.  Off  here  is  the  Genitive  gov- 
erned by  fjxouaav ;  "  verba  senses  gaudent  Genitive" — Krigvirtovroe,  a 
preacher,  is  one  who  proclaims  in  public  any  matter,  who  publishes 
aloud;  in  the  Hebrew  ">&??. 

(15)  Uoji  ds  .  ,  .  a<ro<rra\wtfs }  And  how  shall  they  preachy  except 
they  be  sent  f  i.  e.7  unless  they  are  divinely  commissioned;  comp.  Jer. 
xxiii  21. 

KaQu$  yiysaxrai,  as  it  is  written.  The  connection  of  the  sentiment 
which  follows  with  that  which  precedes,  I  have  not  found  exhibited 
in  any  commentator  so  as  to  satisfy  me.  Most  critics  do  not  appear 
to  have  felt  any  difficulty  with  the  passage,  and  have  said  little  or 
nothing  to  the  purpose  upon  it.  But  in  my  own  mind  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  how  the  sequel  here  either  illustrates  or  confirms  the 
declaration  immediately  preceding.  The  course  of  the  thought  seems 
to  be  this,  viz.,  '  the  importance  of  the  heralds  of  salvatiotf  is  implied 
in  the  high  commendation  which  the  Scripture  bestows  upon  them.' 
This  is  indeed  truly  implied  in  the  words  quoted ;  for  why  should 
these  heralds  be  spoken  of  with  high  and  joyful  commendation, 
if  they  are  not  important  instruments  in  the  salvation  of  men?  So 
the  speaker  in  this  case,  in  making  this  quotation,  illustrates  what 
he  has  just  suggested  respecting  the  importance  of  the  heralds  of 
salvation. 

'ilt  wgaToi  .  .  .  refc  ayaOd,  how  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  those  who 
publish  salvation,  wlio  proclaim  good  tidings  !  The  Septuagint  trans- 
lates thus  :  ui  «ga  s<iri  ruv  ig'sm,  w;  <r66sc  tvayyiXj^ofiivou  dxof)v  f/f  j}mjc,  u; 
iva.yyi'kifyfiivov  ayadd  I  So  the  Codex  Vaticanus;  and  I  suppose  that 
after  the  latter  us  the  translator  must  have  supplied  in  his  own  mind 
the  word  *6dis,  in  order  to  make  out  a  sense  which  would  be  good. 
The  Hebrew  runs  thus :  "  How  beautiful  on  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  who  proclaims  glad  tidings,  who  publishes  peace,  who 
makes  proclamation  of  good  I9  Is.  lii.  7.  Paul  has  evidently  made 
a  new  translation,  in  his  quotation;  but  he  has  abridged  the  original 
Hebrew. — O/  v6faet  feet,  i.  e.,  a  part  of  the  person  taken  for  the  whole; 
as  often  in  Hebrew,  and  so  in  other  languages;  comp.  Acts  v.  9.  The 
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reason  why  0/  votes  is  here  chosen  rather  than  any  other  part  of  the 
body  to  be  the  representative  of  the  person  would  seem  to  be,  that 
the  heralds  who  proclaim  any  thing  (&*?¥ ?*?)>  travel  from  place  to 
place  in  order  to  discharge  their  duty. 

E/^wjv,  Dw,  good j  salvation,  good  in  its  most  extensive  sense. 
— EuayyfX/£«  means  primarily,  according  to  its  etymology,  to  publish 
good  news.  But  secondarily,  it  conveys  only  the  general  idea  to 
publish;  consequently  it  takes  after  it  the  Ace.  of  a  noun  indicating 
the  thing  published,  as  here  ssgwnv  .  .  .  r<&  ayaQd. 

(16)  'AXX'  *u  iravTig  .  .  .  riayytXiy,  but  all  have  not  obeyed  the 
gospel ;  u  e.9  notwithstanding  what  you  say  (dXXa  concedes),  still  it  is 
true,  that  all  to  whom  the  gospel  has  been  published  have  not  be- 
come obedient  to  it.  So  I  feel  compelled  to  explain  this  passage;  on 
the  connection  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  commentator 
who  has  given  me  satisfaction.  The  connection  I  take  to  be  thus. 
The  objector  (in  verses  14  and  15)  pleads  by  way  of  apology  for  his 
unbelieving  countrymen,  that  it  could  not  be  expected  they  would 
believe  without  the  gospel  being  preached  to  them,  for  the  Scripture 
itself  acknowledges  and  proclaims  the  importance  of  preachers;  thus 
meaning  to  intimate  that  many  of  them  had  not  heard  it  proclaimed. 
To  this  the  apostle  answers,  (1)  That  many  who  had  heard  it,  viz., 
such  as  the  objector  himself  must  concede  had  heard  it,  did  not  be- 
lieve it;  and  he  quotes  Is.  liii.  1,  in  order  to  show  that  the  great 
prophet  had  predicted  this  same  thing. 

To  this  the  Jew  replies,  that  the  very  quotation  which  he  makes 
contains  an  implication  of  the  sentiment,  that  men  must  hear  the 
gospel  before  they  can  believe  it,  who  hath  believed  our  report, 
njfiOB?  ?  meaning  thereby  to  intimate,  that  a  part  of  his  kinsmen 
after  the  flesh,  at  least,  are  not  to  be  involved  in  the  charge  of  cri- 
minal unbelief.  This  last  intimation  the  apostle  immediately  takes 
up,  and  replies  to  it,  (2)  In  verses  11 — 21,  by  repeated  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  showing  that  they  all  had'  heard  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel,  or  at  least  showing  that  what  was  said  in 
ancient  times  of  the  Jews,  in  respect  to  the  warnings  and  promises  of 
God,  may  now  be  said  with  equal  truth  and  propriety.  It  is  the 
principle  of  the  apostle's  assertion  or  reasoning,  which  he  designs  to 
support  and  justify  by  these  quotations.  In  both  ancient  and  gospel 
times  it  could  never  have  been  strictly  and  literally  true,  that  to 
every  individual  Jew  the  message  of  life  and  salvation  has  been  ac- 
tually proclaimed.    Nor  was  it  necessary  to  the  apostle's  purpose. 
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It  was  enough,  if  the  proclamation  had  been  openly,  and  repeatedly, 
and  perseveringly  made  among  the  Jews,  bo  that  all  who  would,  had 
opportunities  of  hearing  it.  *  Their  ignorance  in  such  a  case  would 
of  course  be  voluntary,  and  therefore  altogether  without  excuse. 

It  is  so  at  the  present  hour.  Thousands  in  this  land  have  never 
heard  a  gospel-sermon,  or  read  a  book  which  disclosed  the  truths  of 
the  gospel,  in  their  whole  lives.  But  why  ?  The  sound  of  the  go- 
spel is  gone  out  into  all  the  land,  its  words  even  to  the  end  thereof; 
and  ignorance  is,  certainly  for  the  most  part,  voluntary  and  criminal; 
nor  can  it  be  justly  alleged  as  making  at  all  against  the  general  asser- 
tion, that  the  terms  of  salvation  are  published  to  all. 

With  this  explanation  of  the  course  of  thought,  our  future  way 
will  be  comparatively  easy  and  plain. 

'Htfatas  .  .  .  WW;  for  Isaiah  saith,  Lord9  who  liath  believed  our 
report  f  Is,  liii.  1.  That  is,  the  prophet  complains  that  the  declara- 
tions made  respecting  the  Messiah  are  not  credited  by  those  who 
hear  them.  Here  then  is  an  example  of  Jews  who  hear  and  believe 
not;  and  one  to  the  apostle's  purpose,  who  had  just  said,  that  not  all 
the  Jews  who  did  hear  believed  the  gospel.  The  same  thing  is  as- 
serted by  Isaiah,  which  the  apostle  now  asserts;  so  that  he  could  not 
be  accused  of  producing  a  new  or  strange  charge. 

(17)  vAfa  .  .  .  0goD,  faith  then  comes  by  hearing ',  and  hearing  by 
the  word  of  God ;  i.  e.,  the  very  quotation  you  make  concedes  the 
principle,  that  the  gospel'  must  first  be  published  before  men  can  be 
taxed  with  criminality  for  unbelief ;  for  Isaiah  complains  of  those  to 
whom  it  had  been  published. — *H  dt  axori  bia,  grparos  rov  0*oD,  i.  e.,  the 
word  of  God,  the  gospel,  must  first  be  proclaimed  before  it  can  be 
heard,  understood,  and  believed.  The  verse  I  take  to  be  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  objector.  He  means  to  insist  by  it,  that  many  of  the 
Jews  are  not  culpable  for  unbelief,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  heard 
the  gospel,  and  hearing  it  is  necessary  to  the  believing  of  it. 

(18)  The  apostle  admits  the  correctness  of  the  principle,  viz.,  that 
faith  cometh  by  hearing ;  but  he  denies  the  fact  which  was  implied 
in  the  statement  of  it,  viz.,  that  there  was  a  part  of  the  Jewish  nation 
who  had  not  heard,  i.  &,  who  had  not  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  hear. 
So  the  sequel:  'AXXd  Xgyw  . .  .  rjxovcav;  but  I reply :  Have  they  not 
heard?  MsvoDvyg,  yes,  verily;  compounded  of  fi'tv,  ouv,  and  yi.  MfwD* 
asserts,  and  y\  increases  the  intensity  of  the  assertion.  In  the  H  ovx 
before  faoxxrav,  the  w  is  the  sign  of  interrogation,  and  *ux  simply  qua- 
lifies the  verb;  see  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  153.  5. 
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E/f  tratfav  •  •  .  ra  fy/iara  avruv,  quoted  from  Ps.  xix.  5,  in  the  words 
of  the  Septuagint,  which  here  follows  the  Hebrew.  *  O  <p66yyo;  avT*>v, 
in  the  original  Psalm,  means  the  voice  or  sound  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, which  show  or  declare  in  all  the  earth  that  he  who  made  them 
is  God,  and  the  God  of  glory.  The  apostle  seems  to  use  the  words 
in  this  place  simply  as  the  vehicle  of  his  own  thoughts,  as  they  were 
very  convenient  and  appropriate.  The  expressions  fl-aaai'  n)v  ynv  and 
r£  rigara  rifc  o/xou/i£vr)g,  are  common  and  figurative  expressions  to  de- 
signate the  idea  of  far  and  wide,  what  is  unlimited  in  extent,  &c. 
As  originally  employed  by  the  Psalmist,  they  may  be  taken  in  their 
greatest  latitude.  As  used  by  the  apostle,  they  may  be  taken  in  the 
like  latitude  so  far  as  the  Jews  are  concerned ;  for  it  is  of  them,  and 
them  only,  that  he  is  here  particularly  speaking. 

(19)  'AXXcfc  Xsyu,  but  I say,  i.e.,  I  reply  again  in  reference  to  the 
opportunity  of  the  Jews  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 

Mj)  'I^cmjX  ovx  \ym ;  Doth  not  Israel  know  ?  What — is  not  said, 
and  has  been  matter  of  much  controversy.  To  me,  however,  it 
seems  plain,  that  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  subsequent  context ; 
if  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  sentiment  is  :  '  Doth  not  Israel  know  (as  I 
have  before  said,  verses  11, 12),  that  the  Gentiles  are  to  be  received 
as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews  to  be  cast  off  for  unbelief?'  The 
apostle  now  proceeds  to  quote  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
show  that  the  ancient  prophets  have  explicitly  declared  the  same 
thing.  Reiche  construes  the  phrase  thus  :  i  Has  not  [God]  loved  or 
acknowledged  Israel!'  Comp.  Amos  iii.  2.  Hos.  viii.  5.  Bom.  xi.  2. 
But  I  cannot  regard  this  as  congruous  with  the  context. 

TLguros  Mojvcris  \tyti,  first,  Moses  saith.  Tlgwrog  I  understand  here  as 
meaning  first  in  point  or  order  of  time,  like  the  Hebrew  I'lEte"] : 
comp.  the  Lex.  under  vgurog. 

9Eyti  .  .  .  vagogysu  vpag,  I  will  move  you  to  jealousy  by  that  which  is 
no  nation,  I  will  excite  you  to  indignation  by  a  foolish  people ;  i.  e., 
I  will  make  you  jealous,  by  receiving  to  favour  those  whom  you 
regard  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  people  (ifooc  *to),  viz.  the  Gen- 
tiles; I  will  render  you  indignant,  by  receiving  to  favour  a  foolish 
people,  «?  *te.  The  Hebrew  ty  designates  one  that  is  spiritually 
foolish,  L  e.,  a  wicked,  unbelieving  person,  who  contemns  God. 
«  The  fool  fa)  hath  said  in  his  heart :  There  is  no  God."  "  Fools 
(DY??)  make  a  mock  at  sin."  Consequently  the  epithet  &<tvvtroe 
here  designates  a  wicked  or  idolatrous  people.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  is  :  i  I  will  receive  to  my  favour  the  heathen  whom  you  re- 
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gard  as  despicable,  and  who  are  without  God  and  without  hope  in 
the  world.'  In  Deut.  xxxii.  2 1  (from  which  these  words  are  quoted), 
God  complains  of  the  Jews,  that  they  had  apostatized  from  him  and 
gone  after  idols,  and  thus  provoked  his' jealousy  and  indignation. 
Because  they  had  so  done,  he  declares  that  he  will,  at  some  future 
period,  provoke  them,  and  excite  their  jealousy,  by  -receiving  a 
heathen  and  idolatrous  people  in  their  stead. 

Whether  Moses  (in  Deut.  xxxii.  21)  had  in  view  the  salvation  of 
the  Gentiles  in  gospel  times,  cannot  well  be  determined.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  context  adapted  to  prove  it ;  and  I  may  add,  nothing 
which  forbids  this  supposition.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  it  is 
enough  for  the  apostle's  purpose,  that  the  same  principle  is  developed 
in  the  words  of  Moses,  which  is  developed  by  the  reception  of  the 
Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church  in  his  time.  Now  as  the  Jews 
were  jealous  and  angry  because  of  this  reception,  so  the  apostle 
might  appeal  to  the  declarations  of  Moses,  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
very  same  views  and  sentiments  which  he  had  been  teaching. 

(20)  'Htfafa;  &i  .  .  .  Xsyn,  but  Isaiah  comes  out  boldly  and  says.  In 
acroroX/^(jc,  the  a*6  augments  the  signification  ;  and  this  is  often,  (al- 
though not  always)  the  case,  when  prepositions  are  compounded 
with  verbs. 

Eugl^v ....  IrsgurSKf/,  I  was  found  by  those  who  sought  me  not9 
I  manifested  myself  to  those  who  did  not  inquire  after  me ;  t.  e.9  the 
Gentiles,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  serve  dumb  idols,  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  did  not  seek  after  him,  have,  through 
the  gospel,  been  brought  near  to  him,  and  he  has,  in  Christ,  dis- 
closed himself  to  those  who  were  before  in  utter  ignorance  of  him 
and  made  no  inquiries  for  him.  The  passage  is  quoted  from  Is.  lxv.  1, 
Wfea  tfto  "navo?  *W  *6j>  vnphrp,  which  the  Seventy  have 
translated  agreeably  to  the  words  of  the  apostle,  but  in  citing  these 
words  Paul  has  reversed  the  order  of  the  clauses.  The  translation 
is  ad  sensum  only:  the  more  literal  and  exact  shade  of  meaning  in 
the  Hebrew  is  :  I  am  sought  after  [viz.,  as  an  object  of  religious  in- 
quiry and  worship]  by  those  who  liave  not  [hitherto]  asked  after 
me,  I  am  found  by  those  who  did  not  seek  for  me.  But  as  the  pur- 
pose of  the  apostle  is  merely  to  designate  the  general  idea  of  the 
prophet,  viz.,  that  God  would  be  worshipped,  at  some  future  time, 
by  those  who  had  hitherto  been  ''strangers  to  the  covenant  of  pro- 
mise," and  "  without  God  in  the  world,"  so  the  version  of  the 
Seventy  is  fully  adequate  to  his  purpose. 
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Thus  far  the  apostle  quotes  in  respect  to  the  reception  of  the 
Gentiles.  There  still  remains  an  important  part  behind,  viz.,  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews  for  their  unbelief;  or  at  least  their  unbelief 
itself,  which  implies  their  consequent  rejection. 

(21)  Tlgbg  ds  .  .  .  avrtXeyovTa,  but  unto  Israel  he  saith:  All  the  day 
long  have  I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying 
people.  *0\w  rw  Jipfyav,  E^l1 '?,  continually,  constantly,  witlwut  inter- 
mission ;  which  implies  long  and  persevering  efforts  on  the  part  of 
God's  messengers  to  the  Jews,  and  peculiar  hardness  of  heart  and 
blindness  of  mind  on  their  part.  To  stretch  out  the  hands,  is  to 
address  by  way  of  inviting,  beckoning,  beseeching,  warning ;  comp. 
Prov.  i.  24. — ' Avsidowra  characterizes  unbelief  in  what  is  said  by 
God's  messengers ;  dvnXi ytvra,  contradiction,  or  gainsaying. 

Thus  has  the  apostle  shown  once  more,  and  in  a  way  different 
from  that  which  he  took  in  chap,  iv.,  that  the  Gentiles  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Jews,  as  to  gospel  privileges,  and  that  God 
may,  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  ancient  promises  and  declara- 
tions, cast  off  the  Jews,  when  they  persist  in  unbelief,  and  receive 
believing  Gentiles  as  his  people  in  their  stead.  The  repulsive  nature 
of  this  doctrine  to  the  feelings  of  his  proud  and  self-righteous  coun- 
trymen, seems  to  be  the  reason  why  the  apostle  recurs  to  it  so  often, 
and  enforces  it  by  such  repeated  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament. 


CHAP.  XL  1—36. 


The  apostle  having  thus  plainly  asserted  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  reception  of  the 
Gentiles  into  their  place  as  the  people  of  God,  and  this  without  having  yet  made  particular  ex- 
planations or  limitations,  now  proceeds  to  suggest  rations  considerations  which  might  serve  to 
correct  the  wrong  views  that  his  countrymen  would  probably  entertain  in  regard  to  the  declara- 
tions which  he  had  just  made.  The  Jew  would  very  naturally  ask  (as  Paul  suggests  in  ver.  1): 
•  Is  it  true,  then,  that  God  has  actually  cast  his  people  away,  to  whom  pertained  the  adoption, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  covenant,  and  the  promises  t  Can  this  be  consistent  with  his  veracity  and 
his  faithfulness — with  the  numerous  promises  which  he  made  to  Abraham,  and  which  he  often 
confirmed  and  repeated  to  hi*  posterity  7 

It  was  natural  for  a  Jew  to  ask  such  questions ;  and  the  apostle,  anticipating  them,  proceeds 
In  chapter  xi.  to  answer  them.  He  shows  in  verses  1—6,  that  now,  as  formerly  in  times  of  the 
greatest  declension,  God  has  still  a  remnant  among  his  people  who  are  true  believers,  i. «.,  belong 
to  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham.  But  this  remnant  are,  as  he  has  already  maintained  in  chaps. 
viiL  lx.t  those  whom  the  election  of  God  according  to  his  purposes  of  grace  has  made  the  subjects 
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of  his  mercy,  and  who  are  not  saved  by  their  own  merits ;  while  the  rest  are  given  np  to  their 
own  hardness  of  heart  and  blindness  of  mind,  even  as  their  own  Scriptures  have  expressly  fore- 
told, verses  6—10.  Yet  it  will  not  always  remain  thus.  The  whole  of  the  nation  will,  at  some 
fbture  day,  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  church.  Their  present  general  unbelief 
is  now  the  occasion  of  the  gospel  being  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  increase  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  among  them ;  so  that  even  their  rejection  has  been  the  occasion  of  blessings  to  others. 
How  much  more  then  is  to  be  hoped,  from  their  general  return  to  God !  verses  11 — 15. 

This  return  must  take  place.  The  nation,  from  its  origin,  were  consecrated  to  God,  and  they 
moat  jet  return  to  him ;  for  although  some  of  its  branches  were  broken  off  because  of  unbelief, 
and  others  were  grafted  in  to  supply  their  place,  yet  in  due  time  they  will  be  again  received. 
The  Gentiles,  therefore,  who  have  been  grafted  in,  can  have  no  reason  to  indulge  in  pride  and 
boasting  on  account  of  this.  They  are  cautioned  against  such  a  spirit,  and  exhorted  to  guard 
with  the  greatest  watchfulness  against  unbelief,  since  this  would  occasion  them  also  to  be  re- 
jected. Nor  ought  they  to  demean  themselves  loftily  toward  the  JewB,  who  were  yet  to  be  re- 
ceived back  to  the  divine  favour,  and  fully  restored  as  the  people  of  God,  vers.  16 — 27.  Although 
they  are  now  enemies  of  the  gospel,  good  comes  to  the  Gentiles  through  this;  and  the  promises 
made  to  their  fathers  of  old  are  not  forgotten,  and  will  yet  be  fully  carried  into  execution,  vers. 
28,  29.  Although  now  in  a  state  of  unbelief,  they  will  obtain  mercy  in  the  like  manner  as  the 
Gentiles  have  obtained  it  who  were  once  in  the  same  state,  vers.  30, 3 1.  For  God  has  showed  both 
Gentiles  and  Jews,  that  they  were  included  in  unbelief  and  justly  subject  to  the  condemning 
sentence  of  the  law ;  and  he  has  suffered  them  to  come  into  such  a  state,  that  he  might  display, 
in  the  more  signal  manner,  his  mercy  toward  them,  ver.  32.  The  ways  and  judgments  of  God 
in  his  proceedings  with  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  wisdom ;  they  are 
deep  and  unfathomable  mysteries,  which  can  be  fully  searched  out  and  known  only  by  the  Infi- 
nite Mind.    We  can  admire  and  adore,  but  never  fathom  the  depths  thereof,  vers.  33—36. 

At  last,  then,  the  apostle  comes  fully  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  are  mysteries  in  the  divine 
proceedings  relative  to  the  reception  of  some  and  the  rejection  of  others,  which  are  entirely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  comprehension.  God  has  reserved  the  reasons  of  such  proceedings  to 
himself,  and  not  disclosed  them  to  his  creatures.  If  this  be  truly  the  case,  then  is  there  not 
something  more  in  these  awful  mysteries,  than  what  those  admit  or  believe  who  strenuously  re- 
ject the  doctrine  of  election?  On  the  ground  which  they  maintain,  I  do  not  see  why  the  mind 
of  the  apostle  should  be  so  deeply  affected  with  the  mysterious  and  unsearchable  nature  of  the 
whole  transaction.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  obvious  remark;  but  I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader, 
whether  it  has  not  an  important  bearing  on  the  exegesis  of  chaps,  viii.  ix.  xi.,  and  some  other 
parts  of  this  epistle.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Paul  had  something  more  in  bis  mind,  than 
they  have  who  read  him  in  the  manner  stated— something  different  also  from  that  which  they 
admit. 


(1)  Agy«  ovv,  the  words  of  an  objector;  as  much  as  to  say:  'If 
this  be  true  which  you  affirm,  then  must  it  not  follow,  that  God  has 
rejected  his  chosen  people?  Ovv  is  very  common  in  questions  which 
have  a  reference  to  what  had  been  before  said^ 

Tb¥  Xabv  abrov,  his  own  people,  i.  e.9  his  own  peculiar  people,  the 
Jews.  And  here  the  objector  means  by  Xabv  aurov,  the  whole  of  the 
nation,  as  the  sequel,  which  exhibits  the  answer,  evidently  shows. 

In  reply  to  the  question  thus  put  Paul  answers,  that  an  universal 
rejection  of  the  Jews  was  not  meant  to  be  affirmed  by  what  he  had 
said.     He  adduces  himself  as  an  exception  to  such  a  rejection,  and 
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a  proof  that  it  was  not  meant  to  be  asserted  by  him. — KaJ  yag  $yb 
x.  r.  X.,  for  I  myself  or  even  L  The  xai  in  this  case  qualifies  !yw  as 
an  intensive  particle,  which  is  best  rendered  as  above.  'i^ajjX/njs, 
i.  e.y  a  descendant  of  Israel.  'Ex  ttftyAarog  9Aj3gad/i,  is  only  a  synonym e 
with  the  preceding  expression  for  the  purpose  of  amplification,  or  with 
particular  reference  to  the  same  phrase  which  is  often  repeated  in 
the  Old  Testament. — <x>vX5t  Bwafi/v,  so  he  describes  himself  in  Phil, 
iii.  5,  It  is  merely  a  circumstance  of  particularity  in  description, 
which  serves  to  make  it  more  impressive. 

(2)  Oux  .  .  .  vgoiyvu,  God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people  whom  he 
foreknew,  i.  e.y  whom  he  before  determined  or  decided  should  be  his 
people.  In  other  words,  he  has  not  utterly  rejected  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, whom  he  from  the  first  ordained  to  be  his  people.  See  on  the 
word  irp'sym  in  chap.  viii.  29,  and  compare  ver.  29  below.  To  ren- 
der Kgo'eyvu  formerly  acknowledged,  does  not  accord  with  the  design 
of  the  passage.  The  sentiment  plainly  is  such  as  is  developed  in  chap, 
viii.  28,  by  the  ovg  vgoeyvcm  x.  r.  X. ;  and  the  writer  in  his  choice  of 
language  here,  seems  plainly  to  refer  to  the  words  there  employed. 
The  sentiment  is,  that  the  o/  xarA  ^6&§m  xXjjro/  among  the  Jews  are 
by  no  means  cast  off. 

*H  ovx  .  .  .  .  $  y taffy  know  ye  not  what  tlie  Scripture  says  in 
Elijah  t  i.  e.y  in  that  part  or  portion  of  it  which  is  cited  by  the  name 
of  Elijah,  because  it  contains  his  history.  The  division  of  the  Scrip- 
ture into  chapters  and  verses,  is  a  modern  thing ;  nothing  of  this 
kind  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers.  Such  a  division 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  made  by  Hugo  de  Cardinalis  in  the 
twelfth  century ;  and  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  famous  printer 
and  editor,  Robert  Stephens.  Of  course,  reference  to  the  Scriptures 
in  ancient  times  was  in  a  very  different  way  from  that  now  practised: 
and  was  for  the  most  part,  such  as  we  see  in  the  verse  before  us. 
So  the  Rabbins  cite,  in  the  Mishna;  and  so  the  Greek  authors  were 
accustomed  to  cite  Homer ;  e.  g.f  &  rft  tm  nw  xaraXoy^  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  8hip8y  i.  e.>  the  passage  which  contains  such  a  catalogue, 
&c. ;  comp.  Mark  xii.  26,  M  roD  ftdrov,  t.  e.,  in  the  passage  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  burning  bush.  The  rj  is  the  mere  sign  of 
interrogation. 

'ri{,when;  so  it  often  signifies.  'Evri/y^aM/  ....  xara9  means  to 
plead  against ',  to  make  intercession  against ;  as  ImyytLmv  .  .  .  Wig 
means  to  intercede  for. 

(3)  Kug/s  .     .  .  /too,  cited  from!  K.  xix.  10,  ad  sensum  and  with 
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contractions;  also  not  exactly  in  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  text  which 
runs  thus  :  "  And  he  [Elijah]  said,  I  am  very  jealous  for  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  hosts ;  for  the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy  cove- 
nant, they  have  destroyed  thine  altars,  and  killed  thy  prophets;  and 
I  only  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away."  The  pro- 
phet complains,  in  these  words,  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  uni- 
versal apostasy  of  Israel.  Kareffxa-^av,  lit.  digged  down;  for  altars 
were  usually  made  with  stones  and  earth  or  turf,  so  that  digging  down 
characterizes  the  kind  of  effort  necessary  to  destroy  them — Trtf 
tyxfy  natural  or  animated  life  ;  often  so  in  the  Hebrew;  comp.Matt. 
ii.  20.  To  seek  one9 8  life,  i.  e.9  to  seek  to  take  away  one's  life,  is  a 
Hebraism. 

(4)  XgqparMptof,  divine  response,  from  xifi/JMT'Ku»  *0  do  public  busi- 
ness, to  give  public  responses,  &c.  In  the  New  Testament,  it  is  ap- 
plied only  to  the  response  or  warning  of  the  true  God. — 'E/fcaurf/, 
Daiivus  commodi,  as  grammarians  say,  viz.  the  person  or  thing  for 
which  any  thing  is  or  is  done,  is  put  in  the  Dative ;  for  myself  means 
for  my  service. — *  E*rax/<r;£iX/ou£  avflgac,  the  number  seven  is  probably 
employed  here  in  the  way  of  a  round  number,  t.  e.9  a  definite  in- 
stead of  an  indefinite  number.  So  the  Romans  were  wont  to  use 
sexcenti ;  and  in  like  manner  70  and  40  are  frequently  used  in  the 
Scripture.  So  much,  however,  is  to  be  understood  by  it  here,  viz. 
a  very  considerable  number. 

"Exa^a*  yowt  bowed  the  knee,  a  part  of  the  religious  service  ren- 
dered to  idols.  Bowing  the  knee  is  an  attitude  of  reverence  and 
supplication.  Baal  ('??)  was  the  name  of  the  principal  god  among 
the  Canaanites,  Carthaginians,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians.  The  Phe- 
nicians  called  him  "W**  (Adoni),  and  the  Greeks  'Adovig.  rf  Bda\ 
with  the  fern,  article  rj  ;  and  so  also  in  the  Sept,  in  Hos.  ii.  8.  Jen 
ii.  8.  xi.  13.  xix.  5.  Zeph.  i.  4,  also  Tobit  i.  5.  To  solve  this  sin- 
gular appearance  (for  Baal  generally  has  the  masc.  article),  Eras- 
mus, Beza,  and  Grotius,  suppose  that  h  tHm  is  understood,  so  that 
the  full  expression  would  be  rjj  t/xm  BaaX.  Others  (e.  g.,  Brais, 
Beyer,  C.  Schmid)  suppose  that  there  was  a  female  deity  by  the  name 
of  Baal,  i.  e.,  the  moon ;  like  h%®  and  JWR  (Jer.  xxxii.  35.  xliv.  17, 
18,  19,  25),  which  were  symbols  of  the  sun  and  moon.  But  the 
objection  to  this  is,  that  in  Jer.  xxxii.  35,  r>  BaaX  (fem.)  is  the  same 
as  6  MoXo'x  (masc).  Others  suppose  that  Baal  was  avfyvyvnis,  a  her- 
maphrodite divinity,  and  so  might  take  either  6  or  j)  ;  like  the  Latin 
Deus  Lunus  and  Dea  Luna ;  and  this  seems  most  probable,  at  least 
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the  Seventy  seem  to  have  been  of  this  opinion.  Others  solve  it  by 
supposing  the /em.  article  to  be  applied  in  the  way  of  contempt;  just 
as  Mohammed  (Koran  Sur.  LIII.)  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  hea- 
then Arabians,  who  had  gods  with  fern,  names;  and  so  in  Arabic,  the 
name  of  an  idol  is  God  (in  the  fern.)  ;  and  so  the  Rabbins  call  idol 
gods,  ^n'£,  gods  (fem.). 

(5)  O'urwc  xai  .  .  .  .  ysyoygv,  in  like  manner,  then,  wen  at  tlie  pre* 
sent  time,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace  ;  i.  e., 
as  in  ancient  times,  when  it  appeared  to  the  prophet  Elijah  as  if  apo- 
stasy was  universal  among  his  countrymen,  and  yet  there  was  not  a 
few  sincere  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  although  unknown  to  him; 
so  at  the  present  time,  although  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  appears  to 
be  nearly  universal,  yet  God  has  a  people  among  them,  viz.,  all  such 
as  he  has  of  his  mercy  chosen  to  everlasting  life;  comp.  viii.  28,  seq. 
ix.  15, 16,  23,  27.  The  ovv  here  has  reference  to  what  precedes.  Ovrug 
oufr  means  as  much  as  to  say  :  '  Such  then  being  the  case/  or  '  cir- 
cumstances being  as  I  have  now  related.' — K a/ qualifies  $v  rp  yvv  r.a/gw, 
according  to  the  version. — AsTfipa,  a  remnant,  i.  e.,  a  small  number, 
a  part  which  though  considerable  in  itself  is  small  compared  with 
another  part.  So  here,  the  number  of  Jewish  believers,  although 
then  considerable  and  important,  was  small  compared  with  the  whole 
number  of  unbelievers.  Consequently  7  tffipa  may  be  used  to  de- 
signate it;  comp.  ix.  27. — Kar  ixXoynv  xdprog,  according  to  an  elec- 
tion which  is  not  made  on  the  ground  of  merit,  but  of  mercy.  God 
has  not  chosen  Jewish  believers  unto  salvation,  because  their  obe- 
dience first  made  them  the  objects  of  his  choice ;  but  he  chose  them 
because  he  had  mercy  on  them ;  comp.  the  texts  cited  above  from 
Rom.  ix.,  and  the  commentary  on  them.  That  the  apostle  means 
fully  to  convey  such  a  sentiment,  is  plain  from  the  verse  that  fol- 
lows; viz. 

(6)  E#  ds  .  .  .  .  tpyuv,  but  if  it  be  of  grace,  tfien  it  is  not  at  all  of 
works ;  i.  e.y  if  God's  sxXoyr),  his  choosing  this  XtTpfia  to  salvation,  be 
gratuitous  on  his  part,  and  wholly  unmerited  on  the  part  of  man, 
it  follows  that  it  is  not  i£  tgyuv,  L  e.,  that  it  is  not  meritorious,  it  is 
not  on  account  of  any  desert  on  the  part  of  men  either  seen  or  fore- 
seen, that  he  makes  them  the  objects  of  his  mercy. — 'Eats;  jj  .  .  .  %«?/& 
otherwise  grace  icould  be  no  longer  grace ;  L  e.,  if  this  were  not  so, 
then  it  would  be  improper  to  speak  of  grace  in  our  salvation ;  for  if 
men  are  chosen  on  account  of  any  merit  or  desert,  then  grace  is  not 
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the  ground  of  their  being  chosen,  but  merit ;  which  would  contradict 
the  very  idea  of  grace. 

This  must  be  true;  for  men  are  saved  either  because  they  have 
wholly  obeyed  the  divine  law,  or  on  the  ground  of  grace  merely ; 
i.  e.y  they  are  saved  either  because  they  are  able  to  advance  claims 
which  meet  the  demands  of  the  law,  or  else  it  must  be  on  the  ground 
of  pure  gratuity.  Now,  as  all  men  have  sinned,  it  is  not  the  first ; 
of  course  it  must  be  the  second.  If  you  ask:  '  May  it  not  be  partly 
by  grace,  and  partly  by  merit  V  Then  our  text  lies  directly  in  the 
way  of  an  affirmative  answer  (as  do  many  others  also) ;  and  it  is, 
moreover,  a  conclusive  answer  in  the  negative  to  this,  that  i  every 
one  is  cursed,  who  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book 
of  the  law  to  do  them ;'  i  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die.' 

El  dt .  .  •  igyw,  but  if  of  works,  then  it  is  not  at  all  of  grace,  other- 
wise work  is  no  more  work ;  the  mere  converse  of  the  preceding 
sentiment,  and  most  probably  a  gloss  from  the  margin.  It  is  omitted 
in  Codices  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  E.,  F.,  G.,  47,  and  in  the  Coptic,  Arme- 
nian, JEthiopic,  Vulgate,  and  Italic  versions ;  also  in  Chrysostom, 
Theodoret,  Damascenus,  Jerome,  and  generally  in  the  Latin  Fathers, 
Erasmus,  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Tholuck,  Flatt,  and  others, 
regard  it  as  spurious.  At  all  events,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  passage ;  but  is  merely  an  eoho,  in  another  form,  of  the 
preceding  sentiment. 

(7)  T/  ofa;  wliat  then,  i.  e.,  what  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  that 
which  I  have  been  saying? — "o  ivifyrtT  .  .  .  .  Wwy^  that  which 
Israel  sought  after,  lie  hatli  not  obtained ;  L  a.,  the  justification  which 
he  sought  to  obtain  by  his  own  merit  (comp.  x.  3),  he  has  not  ob- 
tained. Touro  is  in  many  MSS.  and  copies,  instead  of  rourou ;  for 
WiTvyx&m  almost  always  governs  the  Genitive  in  Greek,  poetry  only 
being  excepted  where  it  sometimes  takes  the  Accusative.  Still,  the 
weight  of  authority  in  the  present  case  is  in  favour  of  rourou ;  and 
accordingly  Dr.  Enapp  receives  it  into  the  text 

"H  ds  txXoyfa  but  the  election,  u  e.,  the  elect,  the  abstract  (as  gram- 
marians say)  being  put  for  the  concrete,  as  is  often  the  case,  e.  g., 
Rom.  ii.  26, 27,  &c.  The  meaning  is  :  *  Although  the  Jews,  who 
have  sought  justification  by  their  own  merit,  have  altogether  failed 
as  to  obtaining  this  end  in  this  way ;  yet  those  who  are  called  ac- 
cording to  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  (viii.  28),  who  are  justified 
by  his  mercy  through  Christ  Jesus,  have  obtained  justification  in  a 
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way  which  others  rejected;  and  therefore  they  have  not  failed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  object.' 

O/  &  XoikoI,  L  e.,  the  unbelieving  part  of  the  Jews,  those  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  IxXoyt — 'EflrwgwtfjjtfaK,  were  blinded.  The  word 
TugSg,  is  equivalent  to  ru<p\6t ;  and  the  verb  nugow  (in  the  active 
voice)  means  to  make  blind,  but  in  the  passive  to  be  blind,  to  become 
blind,  &c.  It  is  applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to  the  mind;  and  so 
the  apostle  here  employs  it.  It  indicates  state  or  condition ;  but  not 
x  necessarily  the  cause  or  agent  by  which  that  state  or  condition  is 
'  produced.  Thus  ©/  XoikoI  faug6dri<rav  may  mean  merely,  that  the  re- 
i  mainder  (the  unbelieving  part  of  the  Jews)  were  in  a  state  of  blind- 
ness. In  itself,  also,  it  is  capable  of  designating  the  idea,  that  they 
were  made  blind  by  the  agency  of  another ;  and  in  this  case,  if  this 
be  the  idea,  the  implication  would  be  that  the  agency  was  God's.  If 
there  be  difficulty  in  admitting  this  sentiment,  there  is  no  more  than 
is  contained  in  chap.  ix.  17, 18;  and  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what 
is  said  on  those  verses,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  here.  To  all 
those  who  contend  vehemently  against  such  an  exegesis,  and  regard 
it  as  dishonourable  and  reproachful  to  God,  and  as  utterly  unfounded, 
I  can  only  say :  "  Tell  us  ingenuously,  whether  the  gloss  you  put  on 
ix.  17, 18,  is  not  an  explaining  away  of  the  text,  rather  than  an  ex- 
planation of  it  ?  Can  the  conclusion  be  avoided,  by  any  candid 
philologist,  that  the  text  does  there  assert,  that  in  some  sense  or 
other  the  agency  of  God  is  concerned  with  the  hardening  of  sinners? 
In  what  sense?  is  a  very  serious  and  very  important  question,  and 
one  which  I  have  endeavoured  there  to  answer  in  a  Scriptural  man- 
ner. And  in  the  case  now  before  us,  if  touguOritav  merely  designates 
state  or  condition  (as  Bretschneider,  Wahl,  Tholuck,  Flatt,  and  many 
others  maintain),  then  to  what  purpose,  I  would  ask,  is  the  quotation 
in  the  next  three  following  verses  ?  Do  these  also  designate  no 
agent  ?  If  you  say :  c  These  are  only  examples  for  illustration,  but 
not  predictions;'  I  grant  it.  But  then,  how  will  these  examples 
illustrate  the  case  before  the  writer,  unless  they  exhibit  a  principle 
which  is  the  same  as  that  avowed  by  the  writer?  And  can  verse  8 
be  construed  without  the  supposition  that  an  agent  is  designated 
who  is  in  some  way  or  other  concerned  with  the  6<p0a\jiovs  rod  p,$ 
pxiiniv,  i.  e.,  with  the  vrfyutfig  of  Israel?  This  is  impossible,  unless  we 
do  away  by  violence  the  most  obvious  sense  of  the  apostle's  words. 
The  question  whether  some  agency  on  the  part  of  God  is  asserted  to 
be  concerned  with  all  this,  seems  to  be  one  which  cannot  receive  a 
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negative  answer,  salvo  textu  et  salvd  fide  bond.  But  the  question 
whether  such  an  agency  is  concerned  as  makes  God  the  proper 
author  of  men's  moral  blindness  and  sins,  or  whether  men  are  free 
agents  and  altogether  accountable  for  their  own  actions,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent one,  and  about  which  the  Bible  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt : 
see  James  i.  13,  14. 

(8)  KaMc  y'sy£a*r*/  does  not  of  necessity  mean,  that  what  follows 
is  a  prediction  in  the  appropriate  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  clear 
case  thataiothing  can  be  decided  from  the  formula  of  quotation;  for 
very  different  formulas  precede  one  and  the  same  text,  quoted  for  one 
and  the  same  purpose.  Here  I  take  the  force  of  xalug  to  fall  upon 
sameness  of  principle,  in  the  two  cases  which  are  brought  into  the 
comparison ;  i.  e.,  as  in  ancient  times  God  declares  respecting  Israel 
(Is.  xxix.  10.  Deut.  xxix.  4),  that  he  gives  them  the  spirit  of  slumber, 
blind  eyes,  and  deaf  ears ;  so  now,  the  same  thing  is  true  respecting 
unbelievers  among  the  Jews;  for  they  are  blinded,  hrogtifaicav. 

"E&wxtv  .  .  .  xaravv^ioj;,  God  hath  given  them  a  slumbering  spirit 
or  the  spirit  of  deep  sleep,  ™*fT?i.  The  original  Hebrew  runs  thus, 
npT?n  ™  rrtnj  Dj^g  *|W  *3;  which  the  Seventy  have  rendered 
thus:  'On  mvortxtv  vpag  Kt>f/o;  <mnvfAart  xaravv%tu{.  But  the  apostle  in 
rendering  ^PT3  by  ibuxi,  has  translated  ad  sensum  not  ad  verbvm. 
The  Hebrew  designates  the  speciBc  idea  of  pouring  out  on  the  har- 
dened Jews  the  spirit  of  profound  sleep;  while  Paul  dropping  the 
particular  image  which  the  Hebrew  presents,  retains  only  the  generic 
idea  of  communicating  such  a  spirit  to  them.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  apostle  makes  his  own  translation 
de  novo  from  the  Hebrew. 

'o<pOa\pov(  ....  w'eg*i,  eyes  that  see  not  and  ears  that  hear  not, 
unto  this  day.  The  original  Hebrew  in  Deut.  xxix.  4  runs  thus: 
"  For  Jehovah  hath  not  given  you  a  heart  to  understand,  nor  eyes 
to  see,  nor  ears  to  hear,  unto  this  day."  If  this  be  the  passage  which 
Paul  had  in  his  mind,  he  quotes  merely  ad  sensum.  The  Hebrew 
declares,  that '  God  has  not  given  Israel  seeing  eyes  and  hearing 
cars;  the  apostle  says,  that '  he  has  given  them  eyes  that  see  not, 
and  ears  that  hear  not;9  the  passage  in  Hebrew  is  in  the  negative 
form  as  to  the  verb,  and  in  the  affirmative  as  to  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence; while  Paul's  declaration  is  in  the  affirmative  form  as  to  the 
verb,  and  negative  as  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  It  remains,  then, 
in  order  to  make  out  a  quotation  ad  sensum,  merely  to  inquire, 
whether  it  is  in  substance  the  same  thing  to  say  that '  God  has  not 
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given  seeing  eyes  and  hearing  ears/  as  it  is  to  say  that  '  God  has 
given  eyes  that  see  not  and  ears  that  hear  not.'  The  latter  sounds 
to  our  ear  as  if  it  indicated  more  active  interposition  on  the  part  of 
God  ;  but  not  so  to  the  biblical  writers,  who,  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  regarded  these  expressions  as  equivalent.  It  would  be  easy 
to  prove  this  from  a  multitude  of  passages  which  assert  agency  on  the 
part  of  God,  when  at  the  very  same  time  the  wicked  (to  whom  this 
agency  has  respect)  are  represented  as  the  cause  of  their  own  ruin, 
by  their  own  voluntary  sins.  Coinp.  what  is  said  in  chap.  ix.  17> 
18,  above. 

Dr  Knapp  (in  his  New  Testament),  and  some  other  critics,  sup- 
pose that  Paul  has  quoted  6<pda\aoi>g  x.  r.  X.  from  Is.  vi.  10,  and  that 
teas  rni  drjpsgov  n^ag  belongs  not  to  the  quotation,  but  contains  the 
apostle's  own  words ;  and  so  Dr  Knapp  has  marked  it  in  his  Testa- 
ment, placing  the  closing  member  of  the  parenthesis  which  includes 
the  quotation,  after  /*$  axous/y,  thus  joining  %  cog  rSjg  ffripsgov  tjfiigag  with 
o/  \oimi  e<TU)£u>&T)<jav.  But  this  attributes  an  idiom  to  Paul,  which  he 
seems  to  have  made  a  very  unfrequent  use  of.  mEcog  rrjg  tfipegov  fifiegag 
belongs  to  the  Old  Testament,  to  writers  who  chronicled  earlier 
events  and  spoke  of  earlier  times,  which  they  occasionally  compared 
with  present  events  and  times.  Moses  could  well  make  use  of  the 
expression,  in  Deut.  xxix.  4 ;  Paul  could  use  it,  for  he  has  once  em- 
ployed it  (2  Cor.  iii.  15  sug  fftycwgov),  where  it  is  exactly  the  expression 
which  he  there  needed.  But  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  probable  that 
these  words  are  his  in  Rom.  xi.  8.  In  this  view  of  the  case  Reiche 
concurs. 

(9)  Ka;  Aavft  Xly*/,  David  also  says ;  i.  e.,  nor  are  these  the  only 
passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  the  same  sentiment,  or  developc 
the  same  principle.  David,  your  most  renowned  king,  and  the  most 
favourite  of  all  your  sacred  poets,  also  utters  sentiments  still  more 
severe. 

Tivn&nru  ....  avroTc,  let  their  table  be  a  snare  to  take  them,  and  an 
occasion  of  falling,  and  a  recompense  to  them,  i.  e.,  let  their  season 
of  enjoyment  and  refreshment,  when  they  expect  quietude  and  plea- 
sure, and  feel  themselves  to  be  safe,  prove  to  be  a  season  of  chastise- 
ment and  of  danger  and  of  righteous  retribution.  The  quotation  is 
from  Ps.  lxix.  23  (22),  but  not  ad  verbum  from  either  the  Hebrew 
or  the  Septuagint.  The  Hebrew,  according  to  its  present  vowels, 
runs  thus  :  "  Let  their  table  before  them  be  a  snare ;  yea,  a  gin  to 
those  who  feel  themselves  to  be  secure."    The  Septuagint  (Ps.  lxix. 
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22)  has  t)  rganetla  uvtm  ivutKito  avruv  tie  vay'da,  yet)  tie  wT&ir6dottn  xui  tie 
&xdvda\o¥ ;  so  that  the  apostle  has  somewhat  changed  the  order,  and 
also  exchanged  some  of  the  words  for  others  (putting  avravodopa  for 
arracr6do<fiv)}  and  left  out  hutfiov  avruv.  In  short,  he  has  plainly  made 
a  version  of  his  own,  in  which  he  has  inserted  tie  ^av,  an  addition 
of  his  own  which  seems  designed  to  give  the  sense  of tie  Tayfia;  for 
tie  §f)gav  means  that  they  may  be  taken  or  that  tliey  may  be  destroyed, 
as  this  would  follow  their  being  taken.  As  to  tie  avravo&opa  (Sept. 
tie  avraMoav),  it  is  clear  that  the  apostle  and  the  Seventy  read  the 
present  Hebrew  (D'WK;?)  with  different  vowels  from  those  now  em- 
ployed, u'e.,  they  read  it  W^p  or  W?w?,  for  a  recompense.  To 
this  rendering  and  pointing  no  good  objection  can  be  made,  as  the 
Hebrew  is  clearly  capable  of  it.  The  present  Hebrew  conveys  a 
different  sense. 

Ele  txdv&aXov,  tf&^for  a  net  or  gin.  But  the  Seventy  have  fre- 
quently rendered  this  word  by  <sxdvda\ov,  which  means  any  thing 
whereby  another  stumbles  and  falls  to  his  harm.  The  generic  idea 
of  PpB  is  retained  in  <rxav3a>.«>. 

(10)  "Sx&rHftJTucav ....  avyxa/i^ov,  let  their  eyes  be  darkened  so  thai 
t/iey  cannot  see,  and  their  back  always  be  bowed  down ;  i.  e.  let  them 
be  in  a  defenceless  and  helpless  state,  bowed  down  with  troubles  and 
infirmities,  and  groping  in  the  darkness  of  affliction.  Instead  of  row 
vurof  avruv  biuitavrhe  o{iyxa^ov(Paul  and  the  Septuagint),  the  Hebrew 
i8  TOpn  Tpn  DiJjnD,  make  thou  their  loins  continually  to  shake. 
Here  again  the  apostle  has  taken  the  passage  ad  sensum.  This  ex- 
pression, in  Hebrew,  designates  the  tossing  of  the  body  hither  and 
thither  on  account  of  distress.  In  the  like  sense  is  bowing  down  the 
back  always  to  be  taken.  It  presents  the  image  of  one  bowed  down 
with  anguish  of  spirit  or  of  bodily  pain. 

These  repeated  instances  show  that  the  apostle  was  more  solicitous 
about  the  general  sense  and  object  of  the  Old  Testament  passages 
than  he  was  about  the  costume  or  diction  of  them ;  a  principle  which 
he,  guided  as  he  was,  was  not  in  danger  of  abusing ;  one  also  which 
may  be  used  to  good  purpose  by  us,  in  sacred  criticism,  but  which 
needs  to  be  very  closely  watched  in  order  to  guard  it  against  abuse. 

As  to  the  general  sentiment  of  this  passage  from  Ps.  Ixix.  23,  24, 
it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  classed  with  the  somewhat  numerous  passages 
in  the  Psalms  which  contain,  the  like  imprecations.  Great  difficulty 
is  found  in  such  passages  by  many  .minds,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  to 
be  so  opposed  to  the  tenor  of  those  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
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which  require  us  "to  love  our  enemies,  to  bless  those  who  curse  us, 
to  pray  for  those  who  despitefully  use  and  persecute  us."  If  indeed 
these  passages  in  the  Psalms  are  to  be  viewed  as  the  mere  utterance 
of  private  and  personal  wishes  and  feelings,  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  reconcile  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  But  is  this 
so?  Is  David,  for  example,  when  he  utters  such  things,  to  be  viewed 
as  doing  it  merely  in  the  way  of  giving  utterance  to  his  own  private 
personal  wishes?  It  seems  to  me  not;  but  David,  as  king  and 
magistrate,  might  wish  the  punishment  of  the  seditious  and  rebel- 
lious ;  nay,  it  would  be  an  imperious  duty  for  him  to  punish  them. 
Now  was  it  lawiul  for  him  to  pray  that  the  same  thing  might  be 
done,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  do  ?  Could  he  not  express  desires 
of  this  nature  without  the  spirit  of  revenge?  Cannot  we  wish  the 
robber  and  the  assassin  to  be  apprehended  and  punished,  yea  with 
capital  punishment,  and  this  without  being  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
vengeance  and  a  thirst  for  blood?  I  trust  such  wishes  are  not  only 
consistent  with  benevolence,  but  prompted  by  it.  If  so,  then  it  may 
be  true  that  David  and  other  Psalmists  had  the  like  views  and 
feelings.  And  if  this  may  be  so,  is  it  not  probable  that  it  was  so  ? 
Is  not  the  general  character  and  spirit  of  their  writings  a  pledge  for 
this? 

But  I  cannot  here  pursue  this  subject;  which  needs  more  illustra- 
tion than  has  yet  been  given  to  it.  It  is  enough  to  say,  at  present, 
that  the  apostle,  in  making  this  quotation,  need  not  be  supposed  to 
intend  any  thing  more,  than  to  produce  an  instance  from  the  Psalms 
where  the  same  principle  is  developed  as  is  contained  in  the  asser- 
tions which  he  had  made;  i.  e.y  the  ancient  Scriptures  speak  of  a  part 
of  Israel  as.  blind  and  deaf,  as  in  deep  distress  and  under  heavy  pun- 
ishment because  of  their  unbelief  and  disobedience.  What  happened 
in  ancient  times,  may  take  place  again ;  it  has  in  fact  happened  at 
the  present  time. 

(11)  Asyu  ovv  .  .  .  ff'sffMi;  I  sayy  then,  have  they  stumbled  so  as  to 
fall  down  ?  Language  of  the  objector,  who  inquires  with  solicitude, 
whether  such  passages  as  Paul  has  quoted  can  be  meant  to  designate 
the  final  casting  off  of  the  Jews.  Ovv  refers  to  what  had  been  said 
in  the  preceding  context.  The  occasion  for  the  form  of  the  question 
fin  evToutav  x.  r.  X.,  is  given  by  the  use  of  the  word  axdvdaXov  in  the 
quotation  above.  The  design  of  the  objector  plainly  is,  to  inquire 
whether  the  apostle  means  to  hold  forth  the  doctrine,  that  Israel  is 
now  to  be  finally  and  always  cast  off  on  account  of  their  unbelief. — 

2  li 
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*lva  mtuti,  so  that  they  may  fall  down,  i  c.y  have  the  Jews  stumbled 
so  that  there  is  no  recovery  for  theui,  so  that  they  must  fell  entirely 
down  ?  The  question  being  asked  by  a"?»  implies  that  he  who  puts 
it  expects  an  answer  in  the  negative. 

Mq  yivotro,  not  at  all;  u  e.,  you  must  not  understand  me  as  at  all 
maintaining  their  final  and  utter  rejection  and  ruin.  Fearful  as 
their  doom  is,  there  are  many  circumstances  respecting  it  which  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  consideration.  For  in  fact  this  very  lapse  of 
theirs,  L  e.,  their  unbelief  and  rejection  of  the  gospel,  has  been  the 
direct  occasion  of  its  being  preached  to  the  Gentiles ;  comp.  Matt. 
xxi.  43.  viii.  11,  12.  xxii.  1 — 14.— Tlagairrwpari,  lapse,  offence,  stum- 
bling, in  a  moral  sense. — Swrjj^'o,  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  the 
salvation  which  it  proffers. 

E/s  rb  Ka%a?rikaimi  auroug,  to  provoke  them  to  jealousy,  i.  e.,  to  excite 
the  Jews  to  be  jealous  on  account  of  the  privileges  and  favours  be- 
stowed on  the  Gentiles  through  their  belief,  and  to  seek  after  the 
same  blessings  for  themselves. 

(12)  B/  to  .  .  .  .  Sbw,  now  if  their  lapse  has  been  the  riches  of  the 
world,  and  their  degradation  tJie  riches  of  the  Gentiles.  As  "orationi 
continuandaQ  inservit." — nXoDro;  x6qu,ouy  if  their  lapse  has  been  the 
occasion  of  spiritual  riches  to  the  world,  t.  e.,  of  spiritual  blessings 
in  abundance. — "Hrryifia  avrZv,  tJieir  diminution,  i.  e.,  their  degrada- 
tion, rejection,  punishment,  has  occasioned  abundance  of  spiritual 
blessings  to  the  Gentiles. 

riocy  fi&l.Xov ....  avrwv,  how  much  more  their  fulness  I  nxfyupa, 
is  here  the  antithesis  of  firrripa ;  and  of  course  it  signifies  restoration 
to  favour,  a  copiousness  of  blessings  and  good  things,  such  as  would 
follow  a  restoration.  The  sentiment  of  the  whole  is  :  *  If  now  the 
degradation  and  punishment  of  the  Jews  for  their  unbelief  has  been 
the  occasion  of  rich  and  numerous  blessings  to  the  Gentiles,  then 
surely  their  restoration  to  favour,  their  full  reception,  will  redound 
still  more  to  the  spiritual  riches  of  the  world/ 

Tholuck  understands  firry/ia  and  ir\7)gw/u,a  in  a  moral  sense,  i.  e., 
their  depraved  and  criminal  state,  and  their  restored  and  justified 
state.  I  prefer  the  more  simple  and  obvious  construction  given 
above ;  comp.  verse  15,  from  which  it  is  plain  that  jjrrqpa  here  is 
equivalent  to  d«ro/3©Xi  casting  off,  and  <tX^ w^a  (the  antithesis  of  flfrri^a) 
is  the  same  as  ^tdki^g,  the  reception  to  favour. 

(13)  'T^/VyAg  &vt<ft,for  I  say  this  to  you  Gentiles.  Td^  makes 
some  difficulty  here ;  and  it  is  omitted  in  A.,  B.,  several  Codices 
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minusc,  Syr.,  Copt,  Damasc,  which  supply  £«,  and  thus  make  the 
sense  facile.  But  ydg  is  admissible.  The  simplest  connection  of  it 
seems  to  be  an  implied  sentiment,  viz.,  '  the  vX^m/io.  of  the  Jews  will 
yet  be  accomplished, — for  I  speak  to  you  Gentiles  in  such  a  way 
that  I  may  stir  up  the  Jews  and  contribute  to  their  salvation.'  In 
this  case  Agyw  is  connected  in  sense  with  «/*•«$  in  verse  14,  and  the 
intervening  matter  is  considered  as  in  a  parenthesis.  This  is  not  the 
usual  mode  of  exegesis ;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  more  easy  and  natu- 
ral one.  The  apostle  is  very  careful,  as  is  evident  from  this,  while 
he  fully  represents  the  unbelief  and  affo/SoXjj  of  the  Jews,  not  to  give 
occasion  to  boasting  or  exultation  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles. 

'E<p*  otfor  fttv  .  .  .  .  do%a£u,  inasmuch  as  I  am  indeed  an  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  I  do  honour  to  my  office.  Msv  simplex,  as  the  lexicons 
say,  u  e.,  standing  alone,  and  without  ds  or  some  equivalent  particle 
following  it  as  usual.  But  it  is  omitted  in  D.  E.  F.  G.  80.  al.  5. 
Clar.  Boern.,  Ambrosiaster ;  probably  because  no  ds  follows.  Where 
pev  is  simplex,  as  here,  it  answers  to  the  Latin  quidem,  equidem, 
videlicet;  but  oftentimes  cannot  be  rendered  at  all  into  English,  nor 
conveniently  into  Latin.  It  generally  stands,  in  this  way,  in  a  clause 
of  explanation,  and  may  be  called  psv  explicantis ;  but  it  also  appears 
plainly  to  have  an  affirmative  and  concessive  force.  The  supposition 
of  the  writer  who  thus  employs  it  is,  that  what  he  says  will  of  course 
be  conceded.  Ataxottiav  is  the  office  of  the  ministry,  i.  e.,  the  apostolic 
office  of  Paul. — Ao£a£w,  magni  cestimo,  honoro,  honore  officio. 

(14)  Eltfug  .  .  .  sg  avrSjv,  if  by  any  means  I  may  excite  to  jealousy 
some  of  my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  and  save  some  of  them.  E/*^, 
si  fieri  potest,  si  qud  ratione. — Tijv  edgxcc,  my  flesh,  i.  e.,  my  relatives, 
o/  euyymTs  xarSc  tfagxa,  comp.  Rom.  ix.  3.  So  the  Hebrew  "i^?  often 
means;  e.g.,  Gen.  xxix.  14.  Judg.  ix.  2.  2  Sam.  v.  1.  Gen.  xxxvii. 
27.  Is.  lviii.  7.  The  meaning  of  the  apostle  in  the  whole  passage  is : 
'  I  extol  the  blessings  of  you  Gentiles,  not  to  lift  you  up  with  pride, 
but  in  order  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  Jews  to  the  distinguished 
favours  which  you  enjoy,  and  which  they  have  lost  by  their  un- 
belief.' 

(15)  E/  yAf  .  .  .  .  ix  vtxgZv;  for  if  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the 
reconciliation  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  reception  of  them  be  but 
life  from  the  dead?  i.  e.,  if  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  on  account  of 
their  unbelief,  has  been  the  occasion  of  reconciling  many  of  the  Gen- 
tile world  to  God,  what  shall  the  reception  of  them  back  to  the  divine 
favour  be,  but  as  it  were  a  general  [spiritual]  resurrection  ?     rc^ 
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marks  the  resuming  of  what  was  dropped  at  verse  12  for  the  sake  of 
further  explanation.  So  Reiche. — KaraXXayjj  is  applied  to  the  con- 
ciliation of  the  heathen  to  God,  who  by  their  wicked  works  had 
before  been  enemies  to  him  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  his 
promise. — Ktttfiov  here,  as  often,  stands  for  the  heathen  Gentile  world. 
— ngfaXqtl/ff  is  reception  to  favour,  i.  e.9  admission  to  the  family  or 
church  of  Christ. 

Zui)  Ik  MXfuv  some  (most  of  the  ancient  commentators  and  some 
recent  ones)  have  understood  literally,  i.  e.,  us  indicating  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body ;  meaning  thereby,  that  when  the  Jews  should  be 
brought  into  the  Christian  church  as  a  body,  the  end  of  time  would 
soon  follow.  But  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  interval  of  wickedness  that  will 
succeed,  seem  to  forbid  this  exegesis ;  it  has  no  usus  loquendi  in  its 
favour,  for  the  proper  phrase  would  be  amtrraac  lx  rw  nxfiv.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  ^uvreg  ix  vtxgw  in  Rom.  vi.  13;  but  then  it  is  plainly 
figurative,  t.  &,  it  signifies  a  moral  resurrection.  I  must  regard  £«ij 
ix  vsxpuv,  then,  as  a  tropical  expression,  used  in  a  kind  of  proverbial 
way,  or  as  a  figure  of  speech  designating  something  great,  wonderful, 
surprising,  like  to  what  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  would  be. 
So  Turretin :  Quid  erit  admissio  eorum,  nisi  quoddam  genus  resur- 
reciionis ;  altogether  to  the  purpose.  So  the  Arabians  speak  pro- 
verbially of  great  agitations  and  changes,  as  of  a  resurrection.  Tho- 
luck  has  produced  several  examples,  in  his  commentary  on  this  pas- 
sage. But  what  is  more  to  the  point  still  is,  that  in  Ezek.  xxxvii. 
1 — 14,  we  have  the  moral  renovation  of  the  Jews  designated  at  full 
length,  by  the  similitude  of  a  resurrection.  It  seems  altogether  pro- 
bable, that  the  apostle  had  this  passage  in  his  mind ;  so  that  £«ij  ix 
vtx^uv  here  is  equivalent  to  saying :  '  What  shall  such  a  *po\n-^n  of 
the  Jews  be,  but' a  general  resurrection  of  them,  such  as  Ezekiel  has 
described,  i.  e.,  a  great,  general,  and  wonderful  conversion  of  them  to 
Christianity!' 

(16)  Ei  ds  ...  .  fffya/ia,  if,  moreover,  the  first  fruits  were  holy,  so 
shall  the  mass  be, — 'Affe^i,  like  the  Hebrew  ™?'*n,  means  the 
firstling  or  firstrfruits  of  any  kind,  which  were  offered  to  God,  The 
Hebrews  called  the  firstlings  of  fruit  and  grain,  in  their  natural 
state  P!?33  JVBW  ;  the  firstlings  of  grain,  &c,  in  *  prepared  state, 
mmvi  nnAn.  But  the  particular  name  given  to  the  firstlings  of 
dough  or  kneaded  meal,  was  ^D^}K  fl*W?,  Num.  xv.  20,  where  the 
Septuagint  renders,  faaoyj  <pugu/iaro{ ;  which  is  the  same  expression 
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as  occurs  in  the  passage  before  us,  <pvgdparos  being  implied  after 
&x<*tX*>  ^^e  comparison  here  lies  between  the  small  part  of  the 
mass  of  dough,  which  was  taken  as  the  rrtDVUji  JWfcO  and  offered 
up  to  God,  and  the  greater  part  or  mass  of  it  which  was  left  for  the 
use  of  him  who  made  the  offering.  After  the  JWK1  was  offered, 
the  whole  mass  became  sanctified  to  lawful  use,  t.  e.,  was  set  apart  for 
this  purpose  and  consecrated  to  it.  In  like  manner,  the  apostle  would 
here  say,  is  the  whole  mass  of  the  Jewish  nation  yet  to  be  set  apart 
for  God  and  consecrated  to  him.  The  &  *•  a  %%  n  of  this  nation,  t.  <?., 
the  ancient  patriarchs  and  fathers  of  it  (comp.  verse  28),  were  set 
apart  for  God  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  and  consequently  the  mass  of 
their  descendants  are  yet  to  be  consecrated  to  him.  The  whole  is 
illustration,  however,  rather  than  argument. 

Kai  i /  ....  o/  xXddoi,  and  if  the  root  is  holy,  so  are  the  brandies. 
The  same  idea  is  here  expressed  as  in  the  former  clause.  A  root 
bears  some  such  proportion  to  the  branches  of  a  tree,  as  the  first- 
fruits  did  to  the  whole  mass  of  bread.  So  here,  the  root  represents 
the  fathers  (verse  28),  and  the  xXddot  their  descendants. — The  word 
dyiog  in  both  cases  means  consecrated  to  God,  devoted  to  God,  set 
apart  for  God,  or  set  apart,  consecrated,  viz.  for  the  service  of  God. 
But  it  should  be  noted,  that  the  apostle  does  not  design  to  say,  that 
the  puga/Mc  and  the  xXddoi  are  holy,  t.  e.,  that  they  were  so  when  he 
was  writing.  He  predicts  only  that  they  will  be  so  at  some  futur3 
period. 

(17)  E/  ds  .  .  .  .  igsxXcter^tfav,  but  if  some  of  the  branches  were 
broken  off ;  t.  e.,  if  now  some  of  the  natural  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient fathers  have  been  cast  off,  because  of  unbelief  (verse  20).  As 
may  be  construed  here  as  continuative,  jam,  German  nun  ;  but  the 
distinctive  sense  seems  to  be  the  more  facile  one. 

2i)  ds  .  .  .  .  syevov,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive,  wert  grafted  in 
their  stead,  and  made  partaker  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive. 
The  ayp'iXouog,  it  is  said,  was  often  grafted  into  the  fruitful  one  when 
it  began  to  decay,  and  thus  not  only  brought  forth  fruit  but  caused 
the  decaying  olive  to  revive  and  flourish.  This  fact  is  denied  by 
Glockler  and  Reiche,  but  it  is  substantiated  by  Columella  (de  lie 
Rust.  V.  9)  and  Palladius  (de  Insit.  XIV.  53),  and  also  by  several 
modern  travellers.  According  to  the  usual  course  of  nature  among 
us,  the  fruit  will  be  according  to  the  original  nature  of  the  graft, 
and  not  according  to  the  stock.  How  far  this  is  actually  the  case 
in  respect  to  olive-trees,  seems  not  to  be  yet  satisfactorily  made  out 
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Be  the  fact  however  as  it  may,  it  will  not  change  the  meaning  of 
the  apostle's  supposition.  The  image  which  he  here  employs  is  a 
very  vivid  one.  The  Gentiles  had  been  grafted  in  upon  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  had  caused  this  decayed  tree  to  revive  and  flourish. 
But  still  the  apostle  means  to  hold  in  check  any  exultation  of  the 
Gentiles  on  account  of  this.  He  reminds  them,  that  after  all  they 
are  not  the  stock  but  only  grafts ;  that  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  "; 
good  olive  had  been  transferred  to  them,  only  because  they  have 
been  grafted  into  it.  9Ev  ai>rtTg  seems  to  be  used  in  a  heal  way,  viz. 
vi  tJie  place  of  them. 

All  this  shows,  moreover,  that  in  the  apostle's  view,  there  has  in 
reality  been  but  one  church ;  the  ancient  Jewish  one  being  only  the 
foundation,  the  Christian  one  the  superstructure*and  completion  of 
the  building;  a  sentiment  which  accords  throughout  with  the  repre- 
sentations in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  only  a  change  in  rites 
and  forms  is  argued,  not  a  change  of  the  spiritual  and  essential 
nature  of  the  church. 

(18)  Mn  xctraxav^Sj  rw  x\ddw9  exult  not  over  the  branches ;  u  e.9 
exult  not  that  the  Jewish  branches  have  been  broken  off,  and  that 
thou  hast  been  engrafted  in  their  stead.  Karaxau^ao^a/  means  to 
exult  in  one's  own  advantages  or  pre-eminence,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  look  down  with  contempt  on  others  who  do  not  possess  them. 

£/  di  xaraxavxatau  .  .  .  .  (Tf,  but  if  tliou  dost  exult,  thou  dost  not 
support  the  root,  but  the  root  thee :  i.  e.,  if  thou  art  so  inconsiderate 
and  wanting  in  humility  as  to  exult,  there  is  no  ground  for  such 
exultation;  for  after  all,  the  Jewish  church  is  the  stock  on  which 
the  Christian  has  been  engrafted  :  it  is  the  root  from  which  the  tree 
with  its  branches  have  sprung ;  and  as  thou  art  only  a  branch,  thou 
canst  not  boast  as  if  thou  wert  the  root 

(19)  'Epffc  oh  .  .  .  .  syxivroteOu,  tJwu  wilt  say  then :  The  branches 
were  broken  off,  that  I  might  be  grafted  in  :  L  c,  perhaps  thou  wilt 
reply :  '  There  is  at  least  some  ground  for  exultation,  because  the 
branches  were  broken  off  in  order  to  make  room  for  me  to  be  grafted 
in ;  which  proves  that  I  was  considered  as  of  more  importance  than 
the  branches. — KKdboi  has  the  article  o/  in  many  copies ;  but  A.,  C, 
E.,  3.,  7.,  37.,  46.,  47.,  54.,  Chrysostom,  and  Damascenus  omit  it ; 
and  so  Dr.  Knapp.  If  inserted,  it  would  designate  the  specific 
branches  before  mentioned ;  if  omitted,  then  xXddoi  will  designate 
branches,  some  branches,  in  an  indefinite  way. 

(20)  KaXuii  ....  i<rr?jxa;,  be  it  so :  tliey  were  broken  off  by  reason 
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of  unbelief,  and  thou  rctainest  thy  standing  by  faith :  i.  e.,  be  it  as 
thou  hast  said,  viz.,  that  the  branches  were  broken  off  so  that  thou 
niightest  be  grafted  in,  yet  the  original  ground  or  moving  cause  of 
their  being  broken  off  was  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews ;  and  thou  re- 
tainest  thy  present  condition  only  on  the  ground  of  faith  or  belief  in 
Christ.  Shouldest  thou  deny  him,  as  the  Jews  have  done,  thou 
wouldest  also  be  broken  off  in  like  manner. — KaXfo  bene,  approves 
of  the  sentiment  which  had  just  been  uttered  in  some  respect  or 
other,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  approve  of  it  in  the  full  extent  in 
which  the  speaker  himself  might  have  done.  Here  xaX&t  concedes 
that  the  branches  were  broken  off  so  that  the  wild  olive  might  be 
grafted  in,  L  e^  one  object  in  breaking  them  off  was  to  graft  in  new 
ones;  but  it  does  not  concede  that  the  real  ground  or  reason  of  their 
being  broken  off,  was  for  the  sake  merely  of  grafting  in  new  ones ; 
for  the  sequel  shows  that  anuria,  was  the  ground  of  this.  While  the 
apostle  concedes  thus  much,  however,  to  the  Gentile,  he  at  the  same 
time  reminds  him,  that  he  retains  his  present  place  and  standing  on 
the  very  same  condition  as  that  on  which  the  Jews  held  theirs,  viz., 
on  condition  of  faith  or  belief,  <ri>  b\  rfi  *i<mi  tgrqxas*  In  regard  to 
«<rnj%ac,  the  Perfect  of  Urwi,  it  is  the  only  tense  which  has  a  neuter 
sense,  viz.,  to  stand,  the  other  tenses  being  used  actively,  viz.,  to  estab- 
lish, constitute,  set  up,  &c;  and  consequently  the  Perfect  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  all  the  tenses  that  are  needed  to  convey  the  neuter 
sense  of  the  active  voice. 

M^  .  .  .  .  pojSoD,  be  not  high-minded,  but  fear ;  L  e.,  carry  your- 
self not  haughtily  as  it  respects  the  Jews  who  have  been  broken 
off;  or  rather,  do  not  think  too  highly  of  your  elevation  to  favour, 
indulge  in  no  airs  of  superiority  on  account  of  this,  but  demean 
yourself  as  a  humble  believer,  and  one  who  has  need  to  be  continually 
on  his  guard,  and  to  fear  lest  he  may  fall  through  unbelief  and  be 
broken  off. 

(21)  E/  yty  ....  pmrai,  for  if  God  did  not  spare  the  natural 
branches,  Htm  [fear]  lest  he  trill  not  spare  thee;  i.  e.,  if  God  did  not 
refrain  from  rejecting  the  Jews,  when  they  became  unbelievers,  then 
surely  he  will  not  refrain  from  rejecting  thee,  in  the  like  circum- 
stances; or  in  other  words,  if  the  natural  branches  were  not  spared, 
how  shall  those  which  are  not  the  natural  ones  find  favour?  The  yd^ 
in  this  case  introduces  a  cause  or  reason  why  the  Gentile  should  fear. 
— Kara  <pum  means  the  branches  which  naturally  belonged  to  the 
original  stock,  ue.y  the  Jews,  the  natural  descendants  of  the  patriarchs 
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to  whom  the  promises  of  God  were  made.  Before  pfaug  the  verb 
pojSoD  is  of  course  to  be  understood. — Instead  of  pkzrai  some  copies 
read  <pimra.i  (Subj.);  and  after  verbs  of  fearing  (for  <pofiov  is  here  im- 
plied) the  Subj.  is  the  usual  mood.  It  is  also  the  usual  mood  after  the 
particle  w-  But  in  cases  where  it  is  supposed  a  thing  actually  exists 
or  will  exist,  the  Indie,  mood  is  employed  to  indicate  this.  Here 
evidently  the  apostle  believes  that  God  would  not  spare  Gentile  un- 
believers; and  so  the  Indie,  is  the  preferable  mood;  see  N.  Test. 
Gramm.  §  152.  4.  Note  1. 

(22)  'ids  oh  .  .  .  0«oD,  behold,  then,  the  kindness  and  the  seventy 
of  God ;  i.  e.,  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  distinguished  kindness 
which  God  has  manifested  toward  thee  who  believest ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  strict  regard  to  justice  and  truth  which  he  exhibits,  in  the 
punishment  of  the  unbelieving  Jews.  So  the  sequel  of  the  verse ; 
M  ph  .  .  .  Uxovfari,  severity  toward  tJiose  who  have  fallen  away  ; 
but  kindness  toxoard  thee,  provided  thou  dost  maintain  a  state  of  in- 
tegrity; otherwise  even  thou  shalt  be  cut  off.  'Eai>  trsfifhtie  rfi  ^jjffronjr/ 
may  be  rendered,  if  thou  dost  continue  in  a  state  of  favour;  so  Tho- 
luck  and  others ;  and  so  in  the  translation.  But  we  may  attach  an 
intransitive  sense  to  ^»j<rroV>jr/ ;  for  the  phrase  may  be  taken  as  an  an* 
tithesis  to  svifAtivufft  rjj  acieriq  in  the  following  verse,  so  that  ygwrornri 
may  here  designate  the  state  or  qualification  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned, and  not  the  goodness  of  God  toward  him.  That  ;^<rr&V7jc 
may  be  used  to  designate  probity,  uprightness,  ni37^,  is  plain  from 
the  Septuagint,  Ps.  xiii.  1,  3  (xiv.  1,  3).  xxxvi.  3.  cxviii.  66  (cxix. 
66).     The  former  sense,  however,  is  to  be  preferred. 

(23)  The  present  rejection  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  is  by  no  means 
final  and  exclusive.  Ka/  exsftot  ds  .  .  .  avrotig,  and  they  also,  unless 
they  persevere  in  unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  in;  for  God  is  able  again 
to  graft  them  in.  That  is :  '  Inasmuch  as  unbelief  was  the  ground  of 
their  rejection,  so,  when  they  shall  abandon  this  and  become  be- 
lievers, they  will  be  again  received  to  favour ;  for  God  is  able  to 
bring  them  back  to  his  favour/  The  apostle  means  to  say,  that  God 
has  not  so  cast  away  the  Jews  as  to  shut  them  out  of  all  access  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  utterly  to  reject  them ;  but  that  he  has 
left  a  way  open  in  which  they  may  return  to  his  favour,  and  he  may 
receive  them  again.  He  speaks  here  only  of  what  can  be  done ;  but 
in  ver.  24  seq.,  he  speaks  of  what  will  be  done. — Kai  ixeftoi  ds,  and 
they  also ;  or,  if  any  one  prefers,  but  even  they. 

(24)  That  the  Jews  will  be  again  received  to  favour,  the  apostle 
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now  proceeds  to  show.  E/  y&g  .  .  .  xaXX/l Xa/ov,  for  if  thou  wert  cut 
off  from  tfie  wild  olive  which  was  naturally  wild,  and  wert  grafted  in- 
to t/ie  good  oliv+which  was  contrary  to  thy  nature  ;  i.  e.,  if  thou  wert 
introduced  into  a  state  of  favour  with  God,  from  a  state  of  enmity 
which  was  in  all  respects  foreign  to  a  state  of  favour. — iioVp  fi&Mot 
.  .  .  sXa/<f,  how  much  more  shall  the  natural  [branches]  be  grafted 
into  their  own  olive  f  Argumentum  a  minori  ad  majus ;  viz.,  if  God 
had  mercy  on  Gentiles,  who  were  out-casts  from  his  favour  and  stran- 
gers to  the  covenant  of  his  promise,  shall  he  not  have  mercy  on  the 
people  whom  he  has  always  distinguished  as  being  peculiarly  his 
own,  by  the  bestowmentof  many  important  privileges  and  advantages 
upon  them  ?  Comp.  Rom.  ix.  1 — 5. — The  ydg  in  this  verse  intro- 
duces a  sentiment  co-ordinate  with  that  which  follows  ya%  in  the 
preceding  verse. 

(25)  The  apostle  now  proceeds  more  directly  to  assert  the  future 
reception  of  the  Jews.  Ou  yag  .  . .  roDVo,  for  1  would  not  have  you 
ignorant ,  brethren,  of  this  mystery.  Tdo  confirmantis,  i.  e.,  prefixed 
to  a  clause  which  is  designed  further  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
assertion  in  ver.  24,  viz.,  that  the  Jews  would  again  be  grafted  in. 
The  form  of  expression,  /  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  is  a  fiuojoi;, 
i.  <?.,  a  negative  form  of  expression  designed  to  convey  a  positive  idea, 
viz.,  lam  desirous  tliat  you  should  know.  Mvffrfytov  denotes  any  thing 
which  is  hidden,  concealed,  unknown.  The  fact  that  the  Jews  would 
be  converted,  must  have  been  unknown  to  human  wisdom.  It  was 
against  all  appearances  and  probabilities  at  that  time. 

ml¥a  p1i ...  <pg6vifiott  lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceit;  i.  e., 
lest  you  should  be  puffed  up  with  a  view  of  your  own  importance 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  more  plainly  still,  that  you  are  not  the  exclu- 
sive objects  of  God's  favour.  "Or/  wfyutig . . .  g/ViXfy,  that  blindness 
has  come  upon  Israel  in  part,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
come  in.  As  to  xfywtis,  comp.  verses  8,  10  above ;  comp.  also 
1  Thess.  ii.  1 5, 16. — '  Avb  ft'sgovs  is  a  qualifying  expression  to  be  joined 
with  rip  'itfga^X  y'syow,  which  saves  the  proposition  from  being  a  uni- 
versal one;  comp.  verses  1 — 5  above.  Paul  means  to  say,  that 
'  Israel  is  indeed  in  part  blinded,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  until, 
&c.,'  without  designating  what  proportion  of  them  continues  in  un- 
belief. It  is  a  softened  mode  of  expression,  or  (as  rhetoricians  say) 
per  charientismum,  i.  e.,  xarb  %«£/». 

¥A^/;  ou,  x.  r.  X.  The  nXr/Pca/ia  ruv  Rvm,  I  understand  as  meaning 
great  multitudes  or  a  great  multitude,  an  abundance;  comp.  John 
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i.  16.  Rom.  xv.  29.  Col.  ii.  9.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  rX^u^ti 
sometimes  mews  fulfilling,  completion,  completing ,i.  q.,  a-Xjjgwtf/c;  e.  g.9 
Kom.  xiii.  10,  applied  to  the  law;  GaL  iv.  4.  Eph.  ^  10,  applied  to 
time.    But  such  a  meaning  would  hardly  be  a  congruous  ouc,  in  the 
present  instance.     The  fulfilling  of  a  law,  or  of  a  limited  time,  is  an 
easy  and  obvious  expression,  because  there  is  an  obvious  limit  to 
which  the  filling  up  or  fulfilling  is  to  extend ;  but  what  is  this  limit 
in  *Artgutj.a  tm  ISfwvt     As  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, so  it  seems  altogether  more  facile  and  congruous,  to  take  tm 
fu/Aa  in  the  sense  of  copia,  an  abundance,  great  numbers,  multitudes. 
How  great  this  number  or  abundance  must  be,  the  apostle  does  not 
say ;  much  less  does  he  say  (as  some  have  argued),  that  all  the 
Gentiles  must  first  be  converted  to  Christianity,  before  the  Jews  can 
be  brought  into  the  pale  of  the  church.     Critics  are  not  wanting, 
who  strenuously  contend  for  the  meaning  of  totality  in  this  case,  and 
who  aver  that  crX^w/ia  can  mean  nothing  less.     So  Keiche.     But  the 
usus  loquendi  of  the  word  will  not  support  this  allegation.     The 
subject  must  therefore  remain  as  Paul  has  left  it,  t.  e.,  indefinite  as  to 
the  extent  of  Gentile  conversions  before  the  time  when  the  Jews  will 
return.     Of  course  Christians  are  not  debarred,  by  this  view,  from 
hope  in  labouring  and  praying  for  the  Jews  at  the  present  period, 
although  as  yet  but  comparatively  a  small  part  of  the  Gentiles  have 
been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.     It  is  true,  even  now,  that 
there  is  a  great  multitude  of  Gentile  converts.     May  we  not  hope 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  there  will  be  a  x\rigo»pa  of  them  ? 

(26)  Kai  ouru  . . .  tr&ftiitffrai,  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved  ;  u  e., 
when  the  KXfyapa,  of  the  Gentiles  shall  have  been  joined  to  the  Lord, 
then  his  ancient  covenant  people  shall  also  be  reclaimed.  KaJ  o'Jru 
means  and  so,  t.  e.,  when  it  shall  be  so  that  the  TX^w^a  of  the  Gen- 
tiles shall  be  brought  in,  then,  &c.  That  xai  ovtu,  may  be  used 
substantially  in  the  same  way  as  xat  tots  (and  then),  see  Acts  vii.  8. 
xvii.  33.  xx.  11.  xxviii.  14 — U&g  here  means  all,  in  opposition  to  the 
&nb  p'sgovg  of  the  preceding  verse.  But  whether  this  means  strictly 
every  individual,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  determine. 

"H^g/  ix  .  . .  'laxwjS,  a  deliverer  shall  come  from  Zion,  and  turn 
away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.  This  is  apparently  a  citation  from 
Is.  lix.  20.  where  the  Hebrew  runs  thus  :  "  A  deliverer  for  Zion 
shall  come,  and  for  those  who  forsake  ungodliness  in  Jacob."  The 
Septuagint  reads  htxu  2/uv,  instead  of  s%  2/c«y ;  but  in  other  respects 
it  conforms  to  the  quotation  of  the  apostle.     We  can  only  say  of  the 
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apostle's  quotation,  that  it  gives  the  general  sense  of  the  passage,  viz., 
it  conveys  the  idea  that  deliverance  for  Zion  is  to  be  accomplished, 
and  that  penitents  of  the  house  of  Jacob  are  to  be  saved.  It  is  a 
very  striking  instance  of  free  quotation  as  to  the  general  sense  of  a 
passage,  while  the  particular  costume  of  it  is  disregarded.  Whether 
Isaiah,  in  lix.  20,  had  respect  to  the  salvation  of  gospel  times,  has 
been  called  in  question.  But  the  context  seems  to  me  very  clearly 
to  indicate  this.  And  even  if  he  had  respect  to  temporal  deliver- 
ance, there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  apostle's  using  his  words  as 
the  vehicle  of  conveying  his  own  thoughts,  with  regard  to  spiritual 
deliverance. 

(27)  Kctl  avrii  ....  &a&jxjj,  and  this  is  my  covenant  with  them. 
This  is  generally  supposed  to  come  from  the  next  succeeding  verse 
in  Isaiah,  viz.,  lix.  21,  as  it  agrees  verbatim  with  the  Septuagint 
there.  But  here  the  question  stops,  according  to  this  supposition, 
and  the  next  succeeding  clause,  orav  apeXa/tat  rag  afia.gr/as  avruv,  is 
taken  from  Is.  xxvii.  9,  where  the  words  stand  in  the  midst  of  a 
verse  which  has  relation  to  the  punishment  of  the  Jews,  and  their 
consequent  moral  reformation.  I  should  therefore  prefer  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  apostle  here  quotes  and  abridges,  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34 
(the  same  passage  which  is  quoted  at  length  in  Heb.  viii.  6 — 12). 
There  the  words  aZrri  n  dia^xri  jmou  occur  in  verse  33 ;  and  in  verse 
34,  Jehovah  is  represented  as  saying :  Tkeug  sao/iai  raTg  udixfatg  avr&i, 
xal  ruv  upafTtw  avrw  ov  pvtiffQZ  in ;  so  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
suppose  that  the  apostle  quotes  ad  sensum  these  last  passages,  when 
he  says  af'sXujAat  rat  apagrfag  avrw.  There  is  this  advantage  also 
in  this  last  supposition,  v-z.,  that  the  whole  passage  in  Jeremiah 
most  evidently  refers  to  a  new  dispensation,  to  gospel-times;  which 
would  be  altogether  appropriate  to  the  apostle's  purpose,  for  the  very 
point  he  is  labouring  to  establish,  is,  that  there  will  be  a  general 
conversion  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  religion. 

(28)  While  the  apostle  admits  that  the  Jews,  the  once  beloved 
people  of  God,  have  now  become  alienated  and  his  enemies,  he  still 
maintains  that  this  evil,  exceedingly  great  in  itself,  has  been  over- 
ruled for  the  accomplishment  of  very  important  purposes  in  respect 
to  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles.  Kara  psv . .  .  .  Ifiag,  in  respect  to 
the  gospel,  tlwy  have  become  enemies  on  your  account;  t.  e.,  they 
have  become  £%0go/  roD  Qtou,  have  apostatized  from  him,  or  have  been 
rejected  by  him,  and  are  no  longer  treated  as  his  friends.  That 
0ioD  is  implied  after  *%fyoi,  (and  not  tuayyiXku,  nor  fiob  as  Theodoret, 
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Luther,  Grotius,  Cameron,  Baiimgarten,  and  others,  have  supposed), 
is  clear,  by  comparing  with  ixfiS0'  lta  antithesis  Ayamjroi;  for  in 
respect  to  this  latter  word,  it  is  clear  that  @tov  is  implied  after  it. 
It  folio ws,  therefore,  that  the  ellipsis  to  lyfifA  must  be  supplied  in 
the  same  v»  ay. 

a/  vpag,  on  your  account,  t.  e.,  to  your  advantage.  In  other 
words,  the  rejection  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews  has  been  the  occasion 
of  its  being  more  widely  diffused  among  the  Gentiles ;  so  that,  in 
this  respect,  the  loss  of  the  Jews  has  been  the  gain  of  the  Gentile3. 

Kara  ds  .  .  .  .  srar^a;,  but  in  respect  to  the  election,  they  are  be- 
loved for  their  fathers'  sake ;  i.  e.,  in  so  far  as  God  chooses  men  to 
salvation  xara  rrjv  xg60t<M  avrov  (viii.  28)  and  without  being  moved 
thereto  by  any  merit  on  their  part  (xi.  5,  6),  he  will  have  special 
regard  to  the  Jews,  because  of  the  many  and  precious  promises  which 
he  made  to  their  fathers.  How  Tholuck  can  find  here  only  an  elec- 
tion to  external  privileges,  I  am  unable  to  see.  Is  the  question,  then, 
which  the  apostle  is  here  discussing,  one  which  concerns  the  external 
privileges  of  Christianity  merely ;  or  does  it  go  deep  to  the  very 
foundation  of  the  whole,  viz.,  to  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  gospel  f 
It  does  seem  to  me  impossible  to  doubt  here  what  the  answer  must 
be,  unless  one  is  led  to  do  so  by  other  considerations  than  those  of 
simple  exegesis. 

The  apostle  appears  plainly  to  aver,  that  although  God  has  mercy 
on  whom  he  will  have  mercy  (ix.  1 8) ;  and  although  men  do  not  be- 
come the  heirs  of  eternal  life  by  any  merits  of  their  own,  but  merely 
by  the  good  pleasure  of  his  grace  (xi.  5,  f>) ;  yet  in  bestowing  that 
grace,  he  may  have  regard  to  his  promises  made  in  ancient  days  to 
the  distinguished  patriarchs  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  he  may  have 
regard  to  his  original  design  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  by  faith,  and 
the  seed  which  also  were  lineally  descended  from  him,  should  be 
"  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude."  That  salvation  is  entirely 
of  free  grace  and  not  of  merit,  of  course  leaves  it  open  for  the 
sovereign  Lord  of  all  to  choose  the  objects  of  his  mercy  where  and 
when  he  pleases.  That  he  always  does  this  with  good  and  adequate 
reason,  yea  the  best  of  reasons,  his  own  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
are  a  sure  and  perfect  pledge.  But  that  men  are  always  acquainted 
with  these  reasons,  or  that  he  has  revealed  them,  is  not  asserted,  and 
is  not  capable  of  being  proved. 

(29)  God  will  not  disappoint  the  hopes  which  he  has  excited,  nor 
violate  the  promises  which  he  has  made.     The  blessings  which  he 
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promised  to  bestow,  and  the  calling  of  Abraham's  posterity  to  be  his 
spiritual  seed,  will  surely  not  fail.  'A^sra/AgXjjra  .  .  .  0tov,  for  the 
gifts  and  calling  of  God  he  will  not  repent  of;  lit.  are  not  the  sub- 
jects of  repentance.  The  meaning  is,  that  God  will  never  repent  of 
the  promises  which  he  made  to  the  fathers,  and  therefore  never 
change  his  purpose  in  regard  to  the  bestowment  of  spiritual  blessings 
upon  their  offspring.  The  yaf  here  introduces  the  reason  why  the 
Jews  are  still  aycwrjjro/. 

Here  again  Tholuck  construes  xXJjtf/;  of  the  external  calling  of 
the  Jews ;  the  fear  of  gratia  irresistibilis  urging  him  to  the  adoption 
of  this  sentiment.  But  the  reader  is  desired  merely  to  turn  back  and 
compare  viii.  28 — 30  with  this  whole  passage,  and  also  verses  5 — 7 
above.  No  other  answer  need  be  given  to  the  objection  against  the 
sense  here  maintained.  Above  all,  when  one  compares  the  sequel, 
verses  30 — 36,  with  verses  28,  29,  can  he  constrain  himself  to  be- 
lieve, that  external  privileges  only  are  here  the  subject  of  the 
apostle's  discussion?  Could  these  excite  in  him  such  wonder,  ad- 
miration, and  gratitude,  as  he  evidently  expresses  in  verses  33 — 36? 
And  is  this  the  obtaining  of  mercy,  of  which  verse  30  speaks?  Let 
every  unprejudiced  reader  examine  and  judge! 

(30)  "ntf-rs^  yfy  .  . .  avsidiicfa  for  as  you  were  formerly  disobedient 
to  God,  but  have  now  obtained  niercy  through  their  unbelief  This 
refers  to  the  former  heathenish  and  unbelieving  state  of  the  .Gen- 
tiles, and  to  the  fact  that  the  gospel  was  preached  to  them,  and 
they  became  believers  in  consequence  of  the  Jews  having  rejected  it, 
in  the  sense  before  explained.  Tag  introduces  a  clause  added  for  the 
sake  of  confirming  the  preceding  declaration. 

(31)  O'jtu  xai .  .  .  iXtrjOufft,  so  tliey  too  have  now  become  disobedient 
that  they  also  may  obtain  mercy  through  the  mercy  shown  to  you. 
Here  are  two  cases  presented,  parallel  in  6ome  respects,  but  differing 
in  others.  (1)  The  Jews  reject  the  gospel,  and  occasion  its  being 
preached  to  the  Gentiles,  who  thus  become  believers.  (2)  The  Gen- 
tiles, by  the  blessing  bestowed  on  them  in  consequence  of  their  faith, 
provoke  the  Jews  to  jealousy,  and  occasion  their  seeking  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  former  place  as  the  people  of  God;  comp.  verses  13, 
14.  The  parallelism  consists  in  this,  viz.,  that  each  party  occasions 
the  blessings  of  salvation  to  come  to  the  other,  L  e.,  each  is  (apoyisTt- 
xuii)  the  cause  of  salvation  to  the  other.  The  difference  is,  that  the 
Jews  give  occasion  to  this  by  their  unbelief  but  the  Gentiles  by  their 
belief,  which  provokes  the  Jews  to  jealousy,  and  leads  them  to  seek 
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after  the  privileges  of  the  gospel.  May  the  time  speedily  come,  when 
the  example  of  Christians  will  have  a  better  tendency  to  excite  such 
a  jealousy  among  the  Jews  than  it  has  ever  yet  done  I 

The  position  of  ha  here  is  somewhat  peculiar.  We  should  na- 
turally expect  to  find  it  before  r&  v/Mtr'sgy ;  but  there  are  examples  of 
its  standing  after  the  first  words  that  begin  a  sentence;  comp  1  Cor. 
ix.  15.  2  Cor.  ii.  4.  Gal.  ii.  10. 

(32)  2uvgxXs/<«  .  .  .  iXgjjtfTj,  for  God  hath  included  all  in  unbelief, 
so  that  he  might  have  mercy  on  all ;  t.  e.9  God  bath  left  both  Jew 
and  Gentile  to  fall  into  unbelief  or  disobedience,  in  order  that  the 
true  nature  of  sin  might  fully  appear,  and  that  he  might  thus  mag- 
nify the  riches  of  his  grace,  in  pardoning  multiplied  and  aggravated 
transgressions;  comp.  Rom.  v.  20,  21,  where'the  same  general  senti- 
ment is  developed.  The  fathers  in  speaking  of  this  subject  compare 
sin  to*a  fever,  which  before  it  reaches  a  certain  height,  does  not  so 
develope  itself  that  the  physician  applies  its  appropriate  remedy. 
They  also  compare  it  to  a  tree,  which  is  permitted  to  grow  up  to 
full  height,  and  to  spread  forth  all  its  branches  and  leaves,  before  it 
is  felled.  So  when  sin  had  reached  its  acme,  the  Redeemer  appeared 
and  struck  the  mortal  blow.  The  ya;  introduces  an  additional  rea- 
son, to  show  that  God  will  have  mercy  on  all. 

In  regard  to  0w'tx\n<rtt  it  seems  to  be  the  best  illustrated  by  a  refer- 
ence *to  the  Hebrew  T?  "Won,  <?*  vaDn,  *?  TaDn  an  0f  which 
(from  "*?!?)  mean  to  deliver  over  to,  to  give  up  to  the  power  of — The 
whole  verse,  and  also  chap.  v.  20,  21,  seems  plainly  to  teach,  that 
God  had  a  special  purpose  to  answer  in  giving  man  over  to  the  power 
or  dominion  of  sin  and  unbelief,  viz.,  to  expose  the  "  exceeding  sin- 
fulness of  sin,"  and  to  magnify  the  riches  of  his  pardoning  mercy. 

But  if  any  are  not  satisfied  with  the  sense  here  given  to  the  word 
dvnxktHsi,  and  insist  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  more  active  sense,  they 
may  compare  it  with  Rom.  v.  20,  and  also  with  ix.  18.  It  may  be 
understood  here  in  the  same  sense  as  exX^lm  in  ix.  18.  I  see  no 
more  objection  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  But  such  a  sense  of 
cvnxkiiti  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  here. 

(33)  Here  then,  to  say  the  least,  is  some  deep  and  mysterious 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  God,  which  the  human  mind  cannot 
fathom,  and  which  it  should  only  wonder  at  and  adorfe.  rn  j8a0o$  . . . 
0foD,  0  Hie  boundless  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God! 
nxourou  means  riches  literally,  and  here  it  signifies  abundance* — 
2op/a&  the  wisdom  of  God,  viz.,  the  wisdom  displayed  in  thus  mak- 
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ing  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  bringing 
salvation  to  the  Gentiles,  in  thus  educing  good  out  of  evil ;  and  also 
in  finally  bringing  the  Jews  back  to  their  filial  relation,  through  the 
mercy  granted  to  the  Gentiles ;  important  ends,  which  no  human 
foresight  or  wisdom  could  have  accomplished. — Tvuasug,  boundless 
knowledge ;  for  what  less  than  Omniscience  could  foresee  the  effects 
to  be  thus  produced,  the  good  effects  that  would  flow  from  present 
and  apparent  evil  ?  What  human  or  angelic  foresight  could  divine 
that  such  consequences  would  follow  from  such  means  ? 

Tholuok  refers  the  whole  simply  to  divine  compassion,  and  says 
that '  the  words  are  contra  decretum  absolutum  of  Augustine.'  This 
may  be  true,  if  Augustine  meant  what  Tholuck  supposes  he  did — 
fatality.  But  did  he  mean  this  ?  This  excellent  critic  seems  to  find 
frequent  matter  of  difficulty  in  the  assertions  of  Paul  here ;  so 
strongly  is  he  exercised  with  the  fear  of  the  dicretum  absolutum  of 
Augustine  and  Calvin. 

*n$  .  .  .  .  odoi  auroD,  how  unsearchable  are  his  proceedings,  and  his 
ways  past  finding  out!  Understanding  all  this  as  of  course  having 
a  reference  to  the  preceding  declarations  of  the  apostle,  we  must  in- 
terpret it  as  meaning:  ' How  entirely  above  our  comprehension,  that 
God  should  accomplish  such  ends  by  such  means,'  viz.  the  salvation 
of  the  Gentiles  in  such  a  way,  and  then  that  of  the  Jews  I — Kg//4ara 
seems  plainly  to  mean,  like  the  Hebrew  &*???*?,  ordinance,  arrange- 
ment, proceeding :  or  rather  decision,  counsel,  determination.  Here 
it  is  for  substance  a  synonyme  with  odoi,  which  evidently  has  the 
like  sense.  The  word  odoi,  which  literally  means  way  or  track  that 
one  makes  in  going,  gives  occasion  to  the  adjunctive  ctw£«xwa(rro/, 
whose  footsteps  cannot  be  traced,  i.  e.,  unsearchable,  via  non  vesti- 
ganda. 

What  can  be  plainer,  now,  than  that  the  declaration  in  verse  32 
gives  the  immediate  occasion  to  the  exclamation  in  ver.  33 ?  But  if 
this  be  so,  then  twexXstn  contributes  its  share  to  excite  the  apostle's 
feelings,  as  well  as  iXiijtfjj.     Tholuck  admits  only  the  latter. 

(34)  Tig  ya%  .  .  .  iy'mro,  for  who  liath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord, 
or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?  rdg  is  placed  here  before  a  clause 
added  in  order  to  confirm  the  assertion,  that  the  ways  of  God  are 
unsearchable.  The  verse  is  a  quotation  from  Is.  xl.  13,  ad  sensum, 
and  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  Seventy.  The  object  is,  to  challenge 
the  wisdom  of  created  beings ;  for  the  call  is  made  on  them  to  show, 
if  there  be  any  such  case,  wherein  any  of  them  has  contributed  any 
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thing  to  enlighten  or  to  guide  the  divine  counsels.     The  question 
implies  strong  negation. 

(35)  *H  rig  ....  avrp,  or  who  hath  first  given  him  any  thing,  and 
it  will  be  repaid?  The  sentiment  of  this  verse  may  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  of  Job  xli.  3  (11),  D/^jp*nj>n  *D,  who  hath  done  me 
any  service,  that  I  may  recompense  him.  This  the  apostle  has 
changed  to  the  third  person,  instead  of  the  first,  so  as  to  make  it 
congruous  with  the  preceding  quotation.  The  Septuagint,  "  abit  in 
omnia  alia"  here;  so  that  the  apostle  (if  indeed  he  here  quotes  at  all, 
which  seems  somewhat  doubtful),  has  given  a  new  version  to  the 
Hebrew. 

This  latter  quotation  (if  it  be  one)  is  designed  by  the  apostle  to 
have  a  bearing  on  all  claims  to  the  divine  favour,  which  can  be  pre- 
ferred on  the  score  of  desert  or. of  services  rendered  to  God.  How 
prone  the  Jews  were  to  betake  themselves  to  their  own  merits,  and 
to  rely  on  self-righteousness,  every  reader  of  the  New  Testament 
must  know.  The  sentence  before  us  is  designed  to  repress  this  spirit ; 
for  it  is  as  much  as  strongly  to  affirm,  that  no  one  can  make  any  just 
claims  upon  God  for  his  favour,  as  no  one  by  his  services  has  laid 
him  under  any  obligation.  The  Nominative  to  avrasro&Sjjtfera/  is 
avro  understood,  which  would  refer  to  n  implied  after  the  preceding 

(36)  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  creatures  laying  God  under  any 
obligation  to  them,  God  is  all  and  in  all,  i.  e.,  he  is  the  source  of  all 
being  and  blessing,  by  him  all  things  come  into  existence  and  are 
sustained  and  governed,  and  for  him,  for  his  glory  and  honour,  they 
"  are  and  were  created." — "On  1%  .  .  .  vdvra,  for  of  him,  and  by  him, 
and  for  him,  are  all  things. — 'e£  avrov,  of  him,  i.  e.,  he  is  the  original 
source,  the  eternal  fountain  whence  all  the  streams  of  existence  take 
their  rise. — A/  <tMvf  he  is  not  only  the  original  source,  but  the  inter- 
mediate cause  of  all  things.  It  is  the  exertion  of  his  power  that 
brings  them  into  being,  and  preserves,  directs,  and  controls  them. — 
E/s  aOrov,  fur  him,  for  his  honour,  praise,  glory  ;  he  is  the  sovereign 
Lord  and  possessor  of  all,  and  all  exist  because  he  wills  it,  and  exist 
for  the  accomplishment  of  purposes  which  the  Maker  of  all  has  in 
view.  The  sentence  seems  equivalent  to  saying ;  "  God  is  the  bo- 
ginning,  continuance,  and  end  of  all  things." 
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Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  doctrinal  part  of  our  epistle;  a 
powerful  expression  of  profound  wonder,  reverence,  and  adoration, 
in  regard  to  the  unsearchable  ways  of  God  in  his  dealings  with  men; 
and  an  assertion  of  the  highest  intensity,  respecting  his  sovereign 
right  to  control  all  things  so  as  to  accomplish  his  own  designs,  inas- 
much as  all  spring  from  him,  "  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in 
him,"  and  are  for  his  glory.  A  doctrine  truly  humbling  to  the  proud 
and  towering  hopes  and  claims  of  self-justifying  men ;  a  stumbling- 
block  to  haughty  Jews,  and  foolishness  to  unhumbled  Greeks.  I 
scarcely  know  of  any  thing  in  the  whole  Bible  which  strikes  deeper 
at  the  root  of  human  pride  than  vers.  33 — 36.  But  what  emphasis 
there  can  be  in  these,  if  the  apostle  is  discoursing  merely  on  the 
external  privileges  of  men,  and  maintaining  that  these  only  were  be* 
stowed  by  pure  grace,  I  am  unable  to  see.  Every  man  on  earth  has 
merely  to  open  his  eyes  on  things  around  him,  in  order  to  see  that 
distinctions  of  a  temporal  nature  are  co-extensive  with  the  human 
race.  Does  he  need  the  long  argument  of  the  apostle,  and  the  stren- 
uous efforts  he  has  made,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  of  this  ?  But  when 
we  come  to  the  great  question :  Are  distinctions  of  a  spiritual  nature 
made,  which  are  eternal  in  their  consequences ;  and  made  too  accord- 
ing to  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  without  any  merit  on  the  part  of 
men  ?  it  is  then  we  find  ourselves  to  need  all  the  argument  and  rea- 
soning of  the  apostle,  to  bring  us  submissively  to  bow,  and  to  con- 
template the  whole  subject  (as  he  does)  with  wonder  and  adoration. 
It  is  then,  that  God's  claims  to  be  considered  the  GREAT  ALL 
IN  ALL,  must  be  advanced  in  such  a  way,  that  "  the  loftiness  of 
man  may  be  bowed  down,  and  the  haughtiness  of  man  laid  low,  and 
Jehovah  alone  be  exalted." 

I  appeal  now  to  all  readers  and  critics,  who,  like  Tholuck,  refer 
all  that  is  said  in  ver.  33 — 36  to  the  mere  goodness  and  compassion  of 
God  as  manifested  in  the  gospel,  whether  there  is  any  congruity  in  the 
passage  thus  considered.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  vers. 
34 — 36  do  assert,  in  the  most  high  and  unequivocal  manner,  the  in- 
dependence of  God  on  his  creatures,  and  his  sovereign  power  and 
right  over  them.  This  will  not  be  questioned.  But  why  such  an 
assertion  here,  at  the  close  of  the  argumentative  part  of  the  epistle, 
the  very  climax  of  the  whole  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  make  the  deepest 
possible  impression  of  divine  independence  and  sovereign  right,  in 
order  to  convince  us  that  God  can  exercise  his  goodness  and  compas- 
sion ?    I  repeat  it — I  cannot  see  the  congruity  of  such  reasoning  or 
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rhetoric.     Let  those  who  adopt  such  exegesis  look  to  this ;  mine  is 
not  the  task  to  defend  it. 

On  the  other  hand ;  if  God  has,  for  reasons  not  disclosed  to  ue, 
and  therefore  in  the  way  of  what  we  call  the  exercise  of  divine  sove- 
reignty, rejected  for  a  time  the  Jewish  nation,  and  brought  in  the 
Gentiles;  and  if  God,  in  his  own  due  time,  shall  also  again  bring  the 
Jewish  nation  into  his  church;  and  all  this  in  such  a  way  as  entirely 
exceeds  our  comprehension,  and  which  of  course  we  are  altogether 
unable  to  explain ;  then  we  may  exclaim  with  the  wondering  apostle 
0  the  depth  !  Then  we  may  find  overwhelming  reason  to  believe, 
that  God  is  all  in  all,  that  he  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all 
things,  and  that  "  for  his  glory  they  are  and  were  created."  We  can 
sympathize,  therefore,  while  cherishing  such  views,  with  all  which 
the  apostle  has  here  said,  and  find  abundant  reason  to  cherish  senti- 
ments such  as  he  has  avowed. 

But  to  prevent  all  mistake  here,  I  repeat,  before  I  close  this  sub- 
ject, what  I  have  once  and  again  expressed  in  the  preceding  pages, 
viz.,  that  ^sovereignty  in  God,  does  not  imply  what  is  arbitrary,  nor 
that  he  does  any  thing  without  the  best  of  reasons.  It  only  implies, 
that  t/iose  reasons  are  unknown  to  us.  While  clouds  and  darkness 
are  truly  about  him,  in  respect  to  our  vision,  justice  and  judgment 
are  the  habitation  of  his  throne  for  ever.  It  is  impossible,  even  for  a 
moment  to  doubt  that  this  must  be  so.  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
can  never  act  at  all  without  reason,  nor  without  the  very  best  reason. 
God  has  no  possible  temptation  to  act  arbitrarily  or  wrongly ;  it  can- 
not profit  him.  His  creatures  cannot  abridge  his  happiness.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  to  suppose,  that,  because  God 
acts  in  a  way  which  is  mysterious,  he  acts  in  an  arbitrary  or  opprcsr 
sive  manner.  Is  he  under  obligation  to  disclose  all  the  grounds  of 
his  proceedings  to  us?  Enough  he  has  disclosed  to  satisfy  us  that  he 
is  wise  and  good.  May  there  not  be  something  left  to  exercise  our 
filial  confidence,  and  to  give  us  (what  does  indeed  well  become  us)  a 
deep  sense  of  our  humble  and  imperfect  condition  ?  Shall  we  pre- 
scribe to  God  the  terms  of  our  moral  discipline  ?  If  not,  then  let  us 
be  content,  when  his  mysterious  ways  press  upon  our  minds  and  we 
feel  straitened  and  in  darkness,  to  say  with  the  apostle :  ra  jSafo 
nXovrou  %a)  co(piag  xai  yvunftug  ©sou!  And  if  our  hearts  are  ever  tempted 
to  rise  up  against  the  distinctions  which  God  has  made,  either  in  a 
temporal  or  spiritual  respect,  in  the  bestowment  of  his  favours,  let  us 
bow  them  down  to  the  dust,  as  well  as  silence  and  satisfy  them,  with 
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the  humbling,  consoling^  animating,  glorious  truth,  that  "of  God,  and 
through  him,  and  for  him,  are  all  things  1"  To  him,  then,  be  the 
glory  for  ever  and  ever  I     Amen. 


CHAP.  XII.  1—21. 

The  apostle  having  thus  concluded  what  may  be  called  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  epistle,  now 
proceeds  to  the  hortatory  and  practical  part;  which  contains  precepts  both  general  and  partic- 
ular that  were  specially  adapted  to  those  whom  he  was  addressing,  and  the  spirit  of  which  is 
applicable  to  all  times  and  nations.  The  very  solemn  and  earnest  manner  In  which  he  incul- 
cates the  practical  maxims  that  follow,  showB  how  deeply  he  felt  the  importance  of  uniting 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty ;  yea,  how  necessarily  the  reception  of  the  former  must  lead  to  the 
litter.  He  begins  with  urging  Christians  to  make  an  entire  consecration  of  themselves  to  God, 
verses  1,2;  he  urges  upon  his  readers  humility,  although  they  possess  the  special  gifts  of  the 
Spirit:  inasmuch  as  all  the  diversities  of  such  gift)  are  possessed  by  those  who  are  only  parts 
of  the  spiritual  body  to  which  all  Christians  belong,  verses  3—5  ;  he  enjoins  upon  each  to  make 
a  wise  and  diligent  improvement  of  the  special  gift  or  office  bestowed  on  him,  verses  6 — 8 ;  and 
then  givei  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  a  most  striking  and  admirable  series  of  Christian 
precepts;  of  which  no  equal,  and  no  tolerable  parallel,  can  he  found  in  all  the  writings  of  the 
heathen  world. 

(1)  Ua^axaXu  ouv  .  .  .  0g«u,  /  intreat  you,  then,  by  the  tender 
mercies  of  God,  i.  e.,  such  being  the  case  as  I  have  now  stated,  such 
being  the  love  and  compassion  exhibited  to  wards  sinners,  and  such  the 
provision  made  for  them,  I  entreat  you  on  account  of  the  tender 
mercies,  &c.  Ou*  has  reference  to  all  that  precedes,  and  intimates 
that  the  writer  is  making  a  general  deduction  from  it. — O/xr/gAtw,  in 
the  plural,  is  an  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  ^prn  which  has  no 
singular.  It  means  kindness,  benignity,  compassion,  &c.  Aid,  by,  on 
account  of;  comp.  Rom.  xv.  30.  1  Cor.  i.  10.  2  Cor.  x.  1. 

Tla£<i(rrwat . .  .  vpw,  to  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your  rational  service,  lla^asrnaai  is  com- 
mon in  classic  Greek,  and  is  employed  to  designate  the  action  of 
bringing  and  presenting  to  the  divinity  a  sacrifice  of  any  kind. — 
luifiara,  bfiuv,  your  bodies,  i.  e.,  yourselves.  The  word  cwfiara  appears 
to  be  used  because  it  makes  the  nature  of  the  representation  or  com- 
parison more  appropriate ;  for  the  bodies  of  animals  are  offered  in 
sacrifice. — eurfai>  Zfiaav,  a  living  sacrifice,  in  distinction  from  that  of 
beasts  which  were  slain.  It  is  put  in  apposition  with  the  preceding 
Svtiav.  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  that  the  living  active  powers  of 
their  bodies  were  to  be  continually  offered  or  devoted  to  God ;  or  in 
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other  words,  they  were  to  offer  a  living,  enduring,  lasting  sacrifice, 
not  a  sacrifice  once  for  all  by  self-immolation.  But  possibly  the 
reference  may  be  to  the  custom  of  the  Levitical  law,  which  forbade 
the  offering  to  God  of  what  was  accidentally  killed.  The  animal 
must  be  brought  alive  to  the  altar,  and  slain  there.  But  I  prefer  the 
former  exegesis. 

'Ay/ay,  holy,  i.  e.,  °^?,  integer,  without  blemish,  or  defect;  for  no 
other  kind  of  sacrifice  could  be  ay/a,  i.  e.t  consecrated  to  God. — Eia- 
g'strov  rip  ®i$  is  an  epexegesis  of  the  preceding  ay/a. — Tnv  Xoy/x^v  /.a- 
rptav  Ifiuv,  your  rational  service,  viz.,  your  spiritual  offering  or  service, 
or  that  which  is  mental  or  belongs  to  reason  (Myos),  in  distinction 
from  an  external  service  or  Xar^/a  tagxtxf),  such  as  the  Jews  offered 
and  relied  on  for  salvation.  I  have  rendered  it  rational,  u  e.9  per- 
taining to  the  reason  or  understanding,  because  the  word  reasonable 
(as  we  now  use  it)  does  not  necessarily  convey  the  same  idea. 

(2)  Ka)  fi%  . . .  vobg  vfiuv,  and  be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be 
ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind.  The  Codices  A.,  D., 
E.,  F.,  G.,  and  many  Codd.  minusc.  read  tottyrripuriZtcQai  and  fteratiog- 
<poZ<sda.i,  in  the  Infinitive ;  which  would  imply  vragaxahu  before  them. 
The  sense  would  be  the  same,  in  such  a  case,  as  the  Imperative  of 
the  text  before  us  makes. — Tp  aiStvi  rourp,  the  present  world,  i.  e., 
nrn  DTiyn^  according  to  the  later  usage  of  the  word  E?W  among 
the  Jews.  The  classic  sense  of  aim,  never  coincides  with  this.  See 
my  Exegetical  Essay  on  a/wv,  a/wwos,  &c,  §  5.  By  not  conforming 
to  the  world  the  apostle  means,  the  not  adopting  of  its  sinful  customs 
and  practices,  whether  of  an  external  or  internal  nature. 

9  AXka  tierapogpovtfdf,  i.  e.,  put  on  another  form,  person;  exchange  the 
jucf  pq  of  the  world  for  that  of  Christianity.  Do  this  avaxcuvuxni  rod  w»; 
vftZv,  by  the  reneiving  of  your  mind,  L  e.,  by  renovating  the  vovg  <icu\<ui;, 
by  exchanging  it  for  a  voZ;  *atv6$  such  as  the  gospel  inspires.  In 
other  words  :  *  Cherish  no  more  a  spirit  devoted  to  the  world  and 
sinfully  conforming  to  it;  cultivate  a  new  and  different  spirit,  one 
devoted  to  God,  one  which  will  love  and  practise  what  is  good  and 
pleasing  to  God. 

E/s  rb  baxifidZ^iv . . .  rsXttov,  tliat  ye  may  learn  wliat  the  will  of  God 
is,  that  which  is  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  Aox/><££w  means 
(among  other  things)  to  explore,  to  investigate,  to  search  out,  1D3 ; 
and  this  for  the  purpose  of  learning  and  knowing.  The  apostle 
'  means  to  say,  that  a  renewed  mind  is  essential  to  a  successful  inquiry 
after  practical  and  experimental  Christian  truth,  in  ita  whole  extent. 
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u  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God."      . 

Td  ayaMv  x.  r.  X.,  I  regard  not  as  adjectives  agreeing  with  ^sXij^a, 
but  as  nouns,  formed  in  the  usual  way,  viz.,  by  prefixing  the  article 
to  the  neuter  gender  of  the  adjective ;  for  r6  is  of  course  implied 
before  evdgstrov  and  riXg/ov.  So  Flatt  and  Glockler. — Ewfyterov  means 
acceptable  to  God,  rp  0gp  being  implied. — T«Xi/ov,  that  which  is  want- 
ing in  nothing,  which  has  no  defect,  integrum*  Seiche  construes 
these  adjectives  as  qualifying  §s\r}/u,a.  The  whole  verse,  therefore, 
is  an  exhortation  to  spiritual-mindedness,  in  order  that  Christians 
may  attain  to  a  full  knowledge  of  what  their  holy  religion  de- 
mands. 

(3)  r<%£  here  stands  before  specific  reasons  given  for  a  general 
principle  urged  in  the  preceding  context.  A/a  rfc  x&yrog  by  virtue 
of  the  [apostolic]  office  of  grace  bestowed  on  me ;  comp.  Rom.  i.  5. 
xv.  15.  Eph.  iii.  2,  8. — 'Ej>  vpft,  among  you;  so  h  frequently  means, 
in  such  a  connection. 

Mj)  •  •  .  pgovi/V,  lit.  not  to  over-estimate  himself  beyond  what  he 
ought  to  estimate.  Ua^d  is  often  used  in  such  a  sense,  in  comparative 
declarations ;  e.  g.9  Luke  xiii.  2.  iii.  13.  Rom.  xiv.  5.  Heb.  i.  9.  i.  4. 
iii.  3. — 'AXXa  .  .  •  rttipfovsft,  lit.  but  to  make  such  an  estimation  as  to  act 
soberly,  i.  e.}  to  think  modestly,  prudently,  in  a  rational  way,  of  him- 
self, not  being  puffed  up  with  his  own  attainments  and  gifts ;  the 
same  as  ffcapgovug  pgoveft.  The  paronomasia  in  \j<zt£-<pgon?v  and  *apgovcft 
can  hardly  escape  the  reader's  notice. 

'Estaffry  wg  .  .  .  tfiarscag,  according  to  the  measure  of  faith  which 
God  hath  imparted  to  him ;  t.  e.,  according  to  the  measure  of  Chris- 
tian belief  and  knowledge  which  God  has  imparted.  In  other  words : 
'  Let  each  one  estimate  his  gifts  by  the  principles  which  the  gospel 
has  revealed.'  But  Flatt  and  Tholuck  understand  *xkng  here  ns 
equivalent  to  y&l16^  *•  e*>  */<rr/£  =  **>  irsTrfrtvfiivov,  quod  creditum  est, 
donum ;  for  which  I  can  find  no  adequate  and  satisfactory  proof  or 
example.  Nor  can  I  perceive  that  the  meaning  which  this  exegesis 
would  give  to  the  passage,  is  a  probable  one.  The  apostle  is  not 
exhorting  men  to  prize  their  gifts  according  to  the  diverse  nature  of 
them  (which  must  be  his  meaning,  if  Flatt  and  Tholuck  have  rightly 
explained  him);  but  he  is  exhorting  all,  whatever  may  be  their 
gifts,  to  demean  themselves  modestly  and  humbly.  All  belong  to 
one  body,  and  no  invidious  distinctions  are  to  be  made.  Conse- 
quently it  is  more  congruous  to  explain  fitr^v  vfortug  as  indicating  the 
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measure  of  Christian  belief  or  faith,  i.  e.,  of  Christian  knowledge 
which  is  the  object  of  faith. 

(4)  To  show  that  no  one  has  any  reason  to  set  up  himself  as  supe- 
rior to  others,  the  apostle  now  introduces  the  admirable  comparison 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  i.  e.,  the  church,  with  the  human  body.  There 
are  various  members  of  the  latter;  and  they  are  designed  for  different 
uses.  But  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same  body ;  and  each  performs 
its  own  proper  functions  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  So  ought  it  to 
be  in  the  Christian  church. — n^ag/v,  use,  opus,  negotium,  office. 

(5)  Ourtos  .  .  .  /aeXjj,  so  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in  Clirist, 
and  are  each  members  of  oilier s ;  i.  e.,  there  is  but  one  church,  one 
spiritual  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  To  this  we  all  belong. 
In  this  respect  there  is  no  pre-eminence. — KaOtT;  for  xaQ9  tVa,  properly 
a  solecism ;  see  also  John  viii.  9.  Mark  xiv.  19.  3  Mace.  v.  34,  and 
dwfc  iTg  Rev.  xxi.  21. 

(6)  "Exevrtg  .  .  .  did<pogat  and  possessing  gifts  which  are  diverse, 
according  to  the  grace  bestowed  upon  us ;  i.  e.,  we,  who  are  many  in 
number,  and  yet  one  body  in  Christ,  possess  gifts  which  are  diverse, 
according  to  the  diversity  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  who  be- 
stows different  gifts  on  different  persons.  "Rxovrtg  agrees  with  fatTs 
understood,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  sentence.  It  is 
plain  that  here  is  grammatically  an  anaeoluthon ;  for  no  verb  as  an 
apodosis  regularly  follows  the  participial  s^ovrggx.r.x.  The  preceding 
context  may  supply  an  apodosis;  and  this  may  either  be  dXXqXw/uXq 
fojtt'ev,  or  Kgafyv  SXV' 

Em  wpopjjrf/aK,  whether  prophecy,  i.  c.,  e/rs  [ie^ofisv  or  £%pvreg]  s^opjj. 
reiav,  the  ellipsis  of  ex0****  or  f%om;  being  quite  plain,  n§o<p7)Tttav 
here  evidently  means  XH1*  *£  *pu«'*f»  i*  e»>  the  office  or  gift  of  prophecy, 
the  prophetic  office;  which  explanation,  moreover,  is  rendered  certain 
by  the  sequel. — E/«  serves  to  enumerate  particular  species,  which 
belong  to  the  genus  xaeia/uura*  But  is  Kgoprirtia  a  public  or  a  private 
office  ?     And  if  either,  what  were  its  appropriate  duties  ? 

To  answer  this  question  philologically,  as  well  as  by  the  analogy 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  necessary  to  resort,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
classic  use  of  the  word,  ngo^nj*,  among  the  Greeks,  generally 
signified  an  interpreter  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  an  interpreter  of  those 
who  were  priests  of  the  gods,  etc.  The  essence  of  the  definition  is 
the  idea  of  interpreter,  one  who  explains  or  declares,  viz.,  what  was 
before  dark,  or  not  understood,  or  not  known.  So  the  Greeks  could 
fiay>  *£°P triK  ^*°£ — /f*oD— ; fiavrtug — Moutfwv,  x.  r.  x.      Sometimes  (but 
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more  rarely)  *2o<pt}rrn  means,  one  who  himself  foretells,  one  who  pre- 
dicts, etc. ;  and  it  is  then  equivalent  to  the  Greek  pdvTig.  But  in 
general  it  differs  from  pdvrie,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  means  a  person 
who  is  himself  under  the  divine  afflatus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
bereaved  of  his  own  consciousness  and  reason,  and  merely  to  utter 
(as  an  instrument)  what  the  inspiring  divinity  causes  him  to  utter. 
This,  which  the  pdvn;  himself  is  not  supposed  to  understand  and 
cannot  explain,  it  was  the  office  of  the  *£op jjrjjc  to  interpret.  Plato 
derives  pdvns  from  fiaivopau,  to  rave9  to  be  out  of  one9 8  senses;  and  this 
shows  the  peculiar  meaning  of  pavrtg  in  distinction  from  cr^opjjrjjs, 
which  usually  designates  only  such  persons  as  are  in  possession  of 
their  reason. 

n^o<p nrtis  in  the  New  Testament,  corresponds  well  with  the  Hebrew 
N*?3,  which  means  an  interpreter  of  the  divine  will  generally)  and 
specially  one  who  by  divine  inspiration  foretells  future  events.  Of 
this  latter  sense,  which  all  admit,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  exam- 
ples ;  but  as  to  the  former,  the  reader  may  consult  for  K*33,  Judg.  vi. 
8.  2  Sam.  vii.  2.  Ex.  vii.  1,  where  Aaron  is  said  to  be  a  W*\  to 
Moses,  i.  e.,  the  interpreter  to  the  people  of  the  plans  and  designs  of 
Moses  (comp.  Exod.  iv.  16.  Jer.  xv.  19).  Deut.  xviii.  18.  For  the 
like  sense  of  v^o^rng  in  the  New  Testament,  comp.  Matt.  v.  12.  x. 
41.  xi.  9.  xiii.  17.  John  vii  52.  Acts  vii.  48,  52.  Rev.  x.  7.  xi.  10, 
18.  xviii.  24,  20.  Comp.  also  the  verb  v^o^tsvu  in  Eev.  x.  11.  xi.  3. 
Luke  i.  67.  Acts  ii.  17,  18.  xix.  6.  xxi.  9.  1  Cor.  xi.  4,  5.  xiii.  9. 
xi*r.  1,  3,  4, 5, 24,  31,  39 ;  and  with  these  texts  compare  Joel  ii.  28. 
Num.  xi.  25,  27.  1  Sam.  x.  5,  6,  10—13.  xix.  20—24. 

From  all  these  passages  it  is  put  beyond  a  doubt,  that  to  prophesy 
means  not  merely  to  predict  (which  is  rather  the  predominant  signifi- 
cation of  the  word),  but  also  to  preach  (as  we  say),  to  warn,  to 
threaten,  to  utter  devotional  sentiment,  to  utter  praise;  in  short,  to 
speak  any  thing  by  divine  inspiration  or  afflatus,  n^nni™  in  our 
text,  therefore,  does  not  of  course  refer  to  iliose  who  predicted ;  it 
may  have  another  meaning.  More  probable  is  it,  indeed  it  is  almost 
certain,  that  here  it  has  a  more  general  sense,  referring  to  those  who 
publicly  uttered  any  thing  by  special  divine  aid  or  inspiration,  which 
had  recpeet  to  the  subject  of  religion. 

Such,  then,  were  vgoprjrau  in  the  Christian  church,  i.  e.,  men  en- 
dowed with  a  supernatural  gift  in  regard  to  addressing  the  people, 
either  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  or  of  devotion.  The  apostlo 
directs  them  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  office  xara  rw  avdkvyiav  rrj 
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cr/tfrfwf,  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith,  or  according  to  tlie  ana- 
logy  of  faith.  According  to  the  first  method  of  translating  it,  the 
sense  would  be  :  '  Let  the  prophets  speak  only  as  they  hswe  faith  to 
do  it :'  i.  e.,  let  them  not  go  beyond  the  faith  imparted  to  them. 
Faith  here  may  mean  that  which  is  the  object  of  their  belief  i.  e., 
what  is  given  to  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner  as  the  object  of 
their  belief.  In  such  a  case,  the  apostle  means  to  say  :  '  Let  not  the 
prophets  exceed  what  is  entrusted  to  them.  Let  them  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  their  reason  and  consciousness,  and  not,  like  the  hea- 
then pdvrug,  rave,  or  speak  they  know  not  what.'  Comp.  1  Cor.  xiv. 
32,  where  the  fact  is  made  clear,  that  Paul  considered  the  prophets 
as  conscious,  rational,  voluntary,  accountable  agents,  while  in  the 
exercise  of  their  gifts.  And  as  to  the  solemn  and  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  of  a  prophet,  comp.  Jer.  xxiii.  25 — 40.Ezek.  ii. 
6 — 8.  iii.  17 — 21.  In  this  manner  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  (Ecu- 
menius,  Pelagius,  Calvin,  Flatt,  Tholuck,  and  many  others,  have 
understood  the  phrase  under  examination.  Eeiche,  however,  and 
others,  construe  ava\oyiav  rra  wfonus  as  meaning  the  measure  of  faith,' 
t.  e.,  the  degree  or  measure  of  actual  belief  which  the  prophet  exer- 
cised, or  of  which  he  was  the  subject. 

At  the  same  time,  as  avaXoyiav  may  signify  analogy,  agreement 
(for  so  it  means  in  the  classics),  the  sense  may  be  :  '  Prophesy  in 
such  a  manner,  that  what  you  say  will  accord  with  the  doctrine  of 
faith,  viz.,  with  that  which  the  Scripture  contains.'  The  former 
sense  is  the  most  congruous  here,  and  therefore  the  most  probable. 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  elliptical  construction  reigns  through  this 
whole  paragraph.  Here  we  may  understand  irgopyrevufiev  before  xo.ru 
rr,v  avaXoyiav,  or  we  may  fill  out  the  construction  thus :  *%a%iv  fyv^s0- 
(prptioL.  Keiche,  however,  insists  on  xara .  .  .  mtrrtug  being  co-ordi- 
nate with  xarot,  yjiyv  x.  r.  X.,  and  that  lyovng  is  implied  before  it.  But 
the  comparison  of  the  clause  un  *gopr,rfiav  x.  r.  X.  with  the  succeed- 
ing clauses,  tin  faaxoviav,  h  rp  dtaxovia  x.  r.  X.,  makes  against  this  con- 
struction. Grammatically  it  is  possible ;  exegettcally,  it  is  quite  im- 
probable. 

(7)  Em  5/axow'av,  i.  e.,  t7re  p^ojaev]  ftiaxwiav.  Atuxoyog,  in  a  general 
sense,  means  a  servant,  a  waiter  of  any  one.  But  as  the  office  of  a 
servant  is  elevated  by  the  station  of  his  master  and  the  duties  which 
the  servant  has  to  perform,  so  the  word  is  far  from  being  always  em- 
ployed in  a  degrading  sense  ;  nay,  it  is  sometimes  (like  the  Hebrew 
*i$?)  used  in  a  most  honourable  sense,  as  servant  of  God,  servant  of 
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Christ,  servant  (minister)  of  the  gospel,  etc.  In  the  passage  before 
us,  dictxQvia  probably  refers  to  the  official  duty  of  the  otdxovot  in  the 
Christian  church,  to  whom  was  committed  the  care  of  alms  for  the 
poor,  of  providing  for  the  sick,  of  preparing  conveniences  for  public 
worship,  etc.,  and  generally,  of  watching  over  and  taking  care  of  the 
external  matters  of  the  church.  In  the  primitive  age  of  the  church, 
this  office  was  very  simple,  having  reference  only  to  the  alms  of  the 
church.  So  the  verb  dtaxoveca  very  often  means,  to  supply  one  with 
food,  to  make  ready  or  provide  food  for  any  one,  e.  g.,  Matt.  iv.  11. 
Mark  i.  13.  Luke  x.  40.  xii.  37.  xvii.  8.  John  xii.  2  ;  comp.  Acts  vi. 
But  in  subsequent  ages,  the  office  was  extended  to  all  the  external 
and  merely  temporal  relations  of  the  church.  So  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, the  IJl!,  inspector,  overseer,  corresponding  to  dtdxoyog. 

'Ey  rfi  diaxofjcf,  i.e.,  cfywv or  faru;  like  h  twtoiq  "t&s,  1  Tim.  iv.  15, 
i.  e.,  sit  totus  in  illis,  let  him  be  wholly  devoted  to  his  ministration  or 
service,  let  him  be  deeply  engaged  to  perform  its  duties  with  fidelity 
and  zeal. 

.  E/rs  6  diddaxM.  Here  the  construction  is  varied,  although  there 
appears  to  be  no  special  reason  for  it  in  the  nature  of  the  sentence. 
We  should  expect  un  &ida<fxa\iav  here,  i.  e.9  the  Accusative  case  of 
the  abstract  noun;  but  in  its  stead,  we  have  a  participial  noun  in  the 
Nominative.  Of  course  the  verb  jj  or  iari  is  understood  here  after  o 
dtdatfxuv. — 'Ev  rf  fadatxaTJcL,  l.  £.,  ioroj  as  before. 

That  the  office  of  teacher  is  here  distinguished  from  ffgopjjnjf  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  cragaxaXav  on  the  other,  is  plain.  But  in 
what  this  distinction  consisted,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  us 
at  the  present  time  to  say.  In  regard  to  the  first  distinction,  it  would 
seem  that  <rgopjjr7jc  indicated  one  who  taught  by  inspiration,  and  only 
so  far  as  inspiration  prompted  and  enabled  him  to  teach.  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  an  office  created  and  sustained  by 
miraculous  gift.  But  dtddaxaXoi  appears  to  have  been  an  ordinary 
stated  teacher,  one  who  was  so  by  official  station,  and  who  taught 
according  to  the  degree  of  religious  knowledge  which  he  possessed. 

(8)  E/«  o  KagaxaXw,  i.  e.,  6  *agaxa\2jv}i. — 'Ev  rfi  v<t£ax'krl6tit  i.  e.,  itrco 
as  before.  But  what  is  <xagaxa\u>v?  The  verb  nagaxaXeu  means  to 
warn,  to  console.  llagaxaXuv,  then,  would  seem  to  indicate  an  ex- 
horter,  u  e.,  one  who  urged  to  practical  duties,  who  dwelt  upon  the 
threatenings  and  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  so  aided  and  completed 
the  work  which  the  dMaxaXo;  had  begun. 

How  long  the  distinction  which  is  here  intimated,  was  kept  up  in 
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the  church,  I  know  not.  But  in  the  original  settlement  of  the 
churches  in  New  England,  many  of  them  had  two  ministers,  a  ht- 
bdtsxa'koi  and  a  <ragaxaX£y,  as  here  explained.  It  was  believed,  at 
that  time,  that  these  distinct  offices  were  intended  to  be  perpetual  in 
the  church.  But  why  consistency  would  not  of  course  lead  to  the 
maintenance  of  all  the  other  offices  here  named,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say. 

'O  ptradidovs,  sc  p,  he  who  is  a  distributer,  t.  e.,  he  who  distributes 
the  charities  of  the  church,  or  of  individuals  in  it. — 'Er  a<rXorijr/,  i.  e.y 
with  a  simple  or  single  regard  to  the  good  of  those  for  whom  the 
charity  was  bestowed,  without  any  selfish  or  sinister  purposes  of  his 
own.  But  in  what  respect  6  p,8Ta,6idovg  differed  from  the  didxotog  above 
mentioned,  we  are  now  unable  to  ascertain  with  precision.  That 
there  was  a  difference,  is  plain  from  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
of  this  paragraph  is  constructed.  May  it  not  have  been  that  the 
didxovog  was  the  general  overseer,  the  collector  and  provider  of  alms; 
while  the  6  [LirabtMg  was  the  actual  distributer  of  them  among  the 
needy  ?  This  seems  quite  probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  from  the  fact  that  here  are  two  distinct  offices,  both  of  which 
have  a  relation  to  the  same  class  of  duties. 

The  reader  should  remark,  that  with  6  ptradidovg  the  construction 
is  again  changed,  inasmuch  as  the  tin  is  omitted;  so  that  the  strain 
of  the  sentiment  becomes  purely  hortatory. 

'  O  vgo'itrdfitvog  iv  <rmvd}j,  let  him  wfio  presides  do  it  until  diligent  at- 
tention. A  question  may  indeed  be  raised  here,  whether  o  ^o'/trrd/itvog 
means  an  office  in  the  church,  or  only  a  person  to  whom  the  care  of 
some  duty  or  business  is  committed.  The  verb  <r^Ur^fAt  sometimes 
means  to  attend  with  care  and  diligence  to  any  thing,  q.  d.,  to  stand 
over  it,  as  we  say  in  English.  So  in  Tit.  iii.  8,  xaXuv  fyyvv  KooitratOcu 
means  to  be  diligent  in  performing  good  works.  But  as  6  vrgo'/irrdjMtvog 
stands  connected  with  a  series  of  other  words  which  express  some 
official  duty,  most  interpreters  have  been  inclined  to  construe  it  here 
as  having  respect  to  office.  It  seems  plainly  to  be  used  in  1  Thess.  v. 
12,  to  designate  one  who  holds  the  office  of  a  teacher;  and  in  1  Tim. 
v.  17,  it  also  seems  to  designate  one  who  holds  the  office  of  ruling  or 
governing  in  the  church,  as  well  as  teaching.  The  context  of  this 
latter  passage  has  indeed  been  regarded  by  most  commentators,  as 
showing  that  there  were  some  a-fo/ffrapiM/who  held  the  double  office 
of  teacher  and  governor  or  ruler  in  the  church,  although,  as  some  of 
them  suppose,  these  offices  would  seem  more  usually  to  have  been 
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separate.  In  like  manner,  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  a  Kgotorug  rwv 
aot\<pZ>v,  who  (it  appears)  is  the  presbyter  of  the  church,  Apolog.  I. 
c.  67. 

In  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  is  another  account  of  Paul  concerning  the 
offices  in  the  church  existing  at  Corinth ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
there  were  reckoned  in  that  church  the  following  orders  of  officers 
and  gifts :  cWotfroXw,  crgo^jjjra/,  dida<fx.a\oi,  dvvd,u,tic,  %agf<tfiara  iafiaruv, 
cbr/Xjj«\|/g/&  xuj3£g^(T£/;,  yivij  yXoMttuv,  dit^fifivsvrai;  quite  a  different  reckon- 
ing from  thp.t  in  our  text,  and  yet  the  object  of  it  is  the  very  6ame  as 
in  Horn.  xii.  8,  viz.,  to  show  Christians  that  the  6ame  Spirit  has  be- 
stowed gifts  and  offices  of  different  and  various  kinds,  but  that  inas- 
much as  he  is  the  author  of  all,  and  they  who  possess  them  all 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  body,  so  there  should  be  no  boasting  or 
pride  indulged  on  account  of  them,  but  every  one  who  possesses 
them  should  exercise  his  own  gift  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  for  the 
edification  of  the  whole. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  xuj3«£^«/;  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28, 
would  seem  to  accord  with  the  vpo/ttrdpsvog  in  our  text ;  but  whether 
it  accords  with  the  same  word  in  1  Thess.  v.  12.  1  Tim.  v.  17, 
seems  more  doubtful.  From  a  comparison  of  the  whole  together,  it 
appears  equally  clear  that  the  office  itself  of  a  wgo'/trdfievos,  as  desig- 
nated here  (and  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28  by  xvPtgvriffetg),  was  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  church.  It  is  ranked  the  seventh  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  and 
the  sixth  in  Rom.  xii.  8.  But  in  1  Tim.  v.  17  and  1  Thess.  v.  12, 
it  is  represented  as  entitled  to  special  honour ;  yet  in  both  these 
passages  it  is  spoken  of  as  united  with  the  person  of  a  teacher  or 
preacher, 

'O  iXfSf  h  }\ag6Tvirt,  he  who  shows  compassion,  [let  him  do  it]  with 
cheerfulness ;  comp.  2  Cor.  ix.  7. 

For  a  more  extended  examination  of  the  passage  6  psradtdovg .... 
h  /Xa^orjjr/,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Excursus,  where  an  inter- 
pretation different  from  that  above  exhibited  is  proposed  and  de- 
fended. 

(9)  fH  ayacn;,  av»*6itgirog.  let  benevolence  be  sincere.  I  render  dydnrn 
benevolence  here,  because  it  seems  to  indicate  kind  feeling  toward 
men  in  general  The  love  of  the  brethren  is  specified  in  verse  10. 
The  apostle  here  enjoins  on  Christians  to  cherish  a  sincere  and  real, 
not  merely  a  pretended  and  apparent,  feeling  of  kindness  toward  all 
men. 

9A*o6TuyZv7i;t  i.  e.9  litre,  which  would  make  the  Imper. ;  and  this 
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the  nature  of  the  case  evidently  demands.  So  xoKK^tm,  sc.  icr:. 
In  the  connection  in  which  rh  vovrigov  and  rp  aya&p  here  stand,  the 
meaning  is  limited  to  malice  and  kindness.  So  Tovjjafc  means,  even 
in  the  classics,  malicious,  mischievous  ;  and  ayaSog  is  the  converse  of 
this,  kind,  benevolent  These  two  phrases,  therefore,  are  merely  an 
epexegesis  of  aydirn  in  the  preceding  clause. 

(10)  Tjf  $t\adi\<picf,  tig  aWriXoug  <pi\6<trogyot,  in  respect  to  brotherly 
love}  kindly  affectionate  one  toward  anotlier.  Tjj  pXadiXpiy,  is  the 
Dative  of  relation ;  i.  e.y  in  connection  with  adjectives  or  verbs  the 
Dative  is  used  where  the  question  arises,  whether  or  in  respect  to 
wliat  ?  which  for  convenience  sake  may  be  called  the  Dative  of  re- 
lation. So  often  in  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.,  vu&$oi  ra?g  axoaTg,  Heb. 
v.  11 ;  ayvooufAtvoc  rp  *i<><s&Kyt  Gal.  i.  22;  so  Matt.  xi.  29.  Heb.  xii. 
3.  Eph.  iv.  18,  et  saepe  alibi.  <Pi\6<jrogyoi  means  affectionate,  in  such 
a  manner  as  one  is  toward  his  own  near  relative;  arogyri  means  natu- 
ral affection. 

Tji  rtfjbji,  dXX^Xouc  xgotiyov/Mtvo/,  in  respect  to  honour,  anticipating  each 
other;  t.  e.9  let  each  one,  in  paying  the  proper  tribute  of  respect  to 
others,  strive  to  anticipate  his  Christian  brother,  u^onyto/tiaj  means 
to  take  tJie  lead,  to  go  before,  to  set  tlie  example.  The  meaning  is, 
that  so  far  from  being  averse  to  pay  that  respect  which  is  due  to 
others,  each  should  strive  to  excel  the  other  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty.  Christianity,  therefore,  is  so  far  from  banishing  all  civi- 
lity and  good  manners  from  society,  that  it  enjoins  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  this  subject. 

(11)  Tp  croudfi,  pit  oxMjgo/,  as  to  diligence,  not  remiss.  Tjj  <t#ovdj[  is 
evidently  the  same  Dative  of  relation  as  before,  Zvwdji  here  seems 
to  be  taken  in  the  general  sense ;  and  so  the  passage  accords  with 
Eccle.  ix.  10 :  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might."  So  the  next  phrase  explains  the  whole  expression,  by  pre- 
senting the  antithesis  of  it,  viz.,  rp  vvtvpan  fyovng,  fcrventes  animo, 
warmly  engaged  (as  we  my),  fervid,  active  in  serious  earnest;  conu 
Acts  xviii.  25,  where  the  same  expression  is  used  to  designate  the 
fervid  spirit  of  ApoUos. — Some  apply  r(p  msbpari  here  to  the  divine 
Spirit ;  but  I  think  without  any  good  reason. 

T f>  Kvtfy  douXsvovTig  (which  Griesbach  reads  rp  xa/gp  bavktUvrt g),  is 
supported  by  the  more  important  testimony  of  external  witnesses. 
Griesbach  has  rejected  it  on  the  ground,  that i  the  less  usual  reading 
is  to  be  preferred ;'  a  ground  which,  to  say  the  least,  has  many  slip- 
pery places.     Knapp,  Morus,  Bengel,  and  Beza,  preserve  Kug/p,  and 
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I  think  with  good  reason.  I  take  the  whole  expression  to  mean, 
that  all  our  diligence  is  to  be  consecrated  to  God,  to  be  made  subser- 
vient to  the  cause  of  Christ.  That  Kug/V  here  means  the  Lord  Christy 
the  usus  loquendi  of  Paul  leaves  no  good  room  to  doubt.  Inasmuch 
as  dovXtv*  governs  the  Dative,  we  need  not  insist  here  on  the  Dative 
of  relation.  But  in  fact,  all  of  the  Datives  in  this  whole  paragraph 
are  of  this  nature  ;  so  that  exactly  rendered  it  would  be,  as  to  the 
Lord,  obedient  or  engaged  in  his  service. 

(12)  Tjj  iXflr/d/,  xa,'§0VTic>  a8  t°  hope,  joyful;  t.  e.,  rejoicing  in  the 
blessed  hope  of  glory  which  the  gospel  inspires ;  and  this,  amid  all 
the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  life. — Trf  3x/^s/,  wr#,ttgvovrgs,  as  to  affliction, 
patiently  enduring ;  i.  e.,  since  you  are  animated  with  a  joyful  hope, 
you  may  well  be  called  upon  to  endure  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of 
life  with  patience.  Bretschneider,  not  adverting  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  Datives  here  are  those  of  relation,  has  noticed  that  W^im  here 
governs  the  Dative, "  quod  prorsus  insolens  est."  Lex.  sub.  wro/uew. 
It  is  indeed  prorsus  insolens  ;  or  rather,  it  is  not  at  all ;  for  ^SXi^u 
is  not  governed  by  inropsvovrtc,  and  should  be  separated  from  it  by  a 
comma,  like  the  example  above,  rjj  <pt\adt\<piq  .  .  .  psXotropyot.  This 
example  of  rf,  SxA}/s/,  viropUovng,  I  may  add,  sufficiently  confirms 
what  is  said  above  respecting  the  Dative  of  relation  in  this  whole 
paragraph. 

Tji  *§o<ri\j%rj9  TgoffxaprepZvTis,  as  to  prayer,  be  persevering  ;  i.  e.,  the 
way  to  maintain  a  joyful  hope,  and  to  be  patient  under  afflictions,  is 
to  cherish  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  to  live  near  to  God. 

(13)  Ta&  .  •  .  xotvuvQvvrts,  in  respect  to  the  wants  of  tJie  saints,  be 
sympathetic ;  i.  e.,  feel  these  wants  as  if  they  were  your  own  ;  cherish 
that  sympathy  which  will  lead  you  to  sympathize  with  the  sufferings 
of  others.  With  all  these  particles,  s<rrs  is  implied.  While  Christi- 
ans were  to  be  kind  towards  all  others,  they  were  to  be  specially  so 
towards  their  brethren  of  the  church.  koiwv'bu  in  classic  Greek  has 
always  an  intransitive  sense ;  and  the  instances  in  Gal.  vi.  6  and 
Phil.  iv.  5  hardly  prove  that  a  transitive  sense  should  be  given  to  it 
in  the  New  Test.,  viz.,  communicate,  distribute.  To  be  a  partaker, 
to  share  in,  is  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  from  that  we 
need  not  here  depart. — T$v  p/Xoijgv/a*  diuvtovrtg,  readily  practising  hos- 
pitality* Here  the  construction  is  changed,  and  the  Accusative  after 
dsdtxovree  is  employed.  Comp.  1  Tim.  v.  10.  Heb.  xiii.  2.  1  Pet.  iv.  9. 
3  John  verses  5 — 8.  In  a  particular  manner  was  this  virtue  neces- 
sary in  the  primitive  times,  when  Christian  teachers  had  no  regular 
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support,  and  when  the  missionaries  of  the  cross  were  labouring  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  salvation. 

(14)  EuXoygfrs  ....  xaragaafo,  bless  these  tcko  persecute  you,  bless 
and  curse  not ;  comp.  Matt.  v.  44.  Luke  vi.  28.  That  is,  while  your 
persecutors  imprecate  divine  indignation  upon  you,  do  you  pray  that 
blessings  may  descend  upon  them. 

(15)  Xaigm  .  .  .  x\ut6vruv,  rejoice  with  those  ivlio  rejoice,  and  weep 
with  those  who  weep  ;  u  *.,  sympathize  with  your  fellow  Christians 
both  in  joy  and  grief;  show  that  you  enter  with  feeling  into  the  con- 
sideration of  their  joys  and  sorrows,  so  as  to  be  glad  when  they  are 
glad,  and  sorrowful  when  they  are  in  heaviness;  The  Infinitive 
%a/f  f/v,  xXaiav,  stands  (as  frequently  in  the  Greek  classics)  instead  of 
the  Imperative.  Strictly  speaking,  ^7* is  understood  in  such  cases, 
q.  d.,  you  must  rejoice — weep,  &c. 

(16)  Ti  ahrh  tig  aXX^Xoyc  pgovovvrtg,  sc.  Urt,  mutually  t/iink  the  same 
thing,  i.  e.,  be  agreed  in  your  opinions  and  views.  Whether  this  re- 
lates to  matters  that  concerned  spiritual  or  temporal  affairs,  the  words 
themselves  do  not  show ;  but  the  nature  of  the  case  would  seem  to 
indicate,  that  the  expression  is  designed  to  have  a  general  bearing  on' 
all  their  concerns  and  articles  of  belief.  Origen,  Theodotet,  Chry- 
sostom,  and  Ambrose,  have  interpreted  the  passage  as  meaning : 
i  Enter  into  each  other's  circumstances,  in  order  to  see  how  you 
would  yourself  feel;'  and  so  it  parallelizes  with  the  preceding  expres- 
sion. But  the  usus  loquendi  of  Paul  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  this 
exposition;  comp.  2  Cor.  xiii.  11.  Phil.  ii.  2;  comp.  Rom.  xv.  14. 
Elg  aXX^Xouc  is  not,  indeed,  the  usual  mode  of  expression  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  sv  dXX^Xois;  comp.  Mark  ix.  50.  John  xiii.  35.  Rom. 
xv.  5.  But  the  exchange  of  rig  with  the  Accusative  for  b  with  the 
Dative,  in  the  New  Testament  (and  indeed  elsewhere),  is  very  fre- 
quent. 

Mri  r&  .  .  .  .  (fwowrayo/tLevot,  mind  not  high  things,  but  be  led  away 
by  humble  ones.  Such  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  words.  The 
sentiment  is  :  i  Shun  pride,  and  cultivate  humility.  That  dcXXefc  ro?g 
ravthoig,  x.  r.  X.,  is  the  antithesis  of  ra  u%J/jjXdf  x.  r.  X.,  seems  to  me 
very  obvious.  Of  course  I  must  construe  rairsUotg  as  being  in  the 
neuter  gender ;  for  such  is  evidently  the  case  in  regard  to  w^Xa.  But 
Koppe,  Schleusner,  and  Stolz,  construe  rwrthotg  as  being  of  the  mascu- 
line gender,  and  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  phrase  to  be :  c  Suffer 
yourselves  to  be  led  away,  viz.,  to  the  judgment-seat  of  magistrates, 
with  the  despised  Christian.'     Others,  viz.,  Grotius,  Limborch,  C. 
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Schmidt,  &c,  construe  it  thus : ( Suffer  yourselves  to  be  led  away  by 
the  humble,  u  e.,  conform  to  them.  This  agrees  in  sentiment  with 
the  above  exposition ;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  sacrificing  the 
direct  antithesis  of  the  words  tyri\d  and  raw/vote. — 2uvjMrayo/*a/  is 
commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense,  viz.,  to  suffer  one's  self  to  be  led 
away  by  temptation,  &c. ;  see  Gal.  ii.  13.  2  Pet.  iii.  17.  If  we 
translate  and  explain  in  conformity  with  this,  we  must  then  render 
the  phrase  :  c  Be  ye  led  away  by  low  things  ;'  a  meaning  which  the 
apostle  surely  did  not  intend  to  convey.  We  must  then  resolve 
twourayo/Asvoi  into  a  generic  sense,  and  translate  thus :  i  Suffer  your- 
selves to  be  influenced  or  led  away  by  things  that  are  despised,'  viz., 
by  the  proud  world;  in  other  words,  '  Readily  undertake  offices  or 
duties  that  are  humble  and  mean,  in  the  estimation  of  the  proud.' 
Passow  assigns  to  the  word  the  sense  of  mitfuhren,  which  agrees 
with  the  above  exposition. 

M?j .  .  .  havroTe,  be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceit ;  i.  e.,  do  not,  trust* 
ing  in  your  own  superior  skill  and  understanding,  refuse  to  confer 
with  others  or  to  hearken  to  their  suggestions;  a  caution  intimately 
connected  with  the  preceding  one. 

(17)  Mrifovi . .  .  &iro&i&6vre$,  not  rendering  evil  for  evil ;  comp.  1  Pet. 
iii.  9.  Matt.  v.  43 — 48.  This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  precepts  which  the  gospel  enjoins;  I  mean,  one  which  most 
thwarts  our  natural  inclinations  and  desires.  "  The  natural  -man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit." — ngovooucww/  .  .  Avfyfarw,  seek 
after  that  which  w.  good  in  the  sight  of  all  men ;  i  e.7  be  studiously 
attentive  to  those  duties,  which  are  commended  by  all,  and  which 
all  therefore  admit  to  be  of  the  highest  obligation.  The  expression 
seems  to  be  taken,  with  some  abridgment,  from  Prov.  iii.  4,  xai 

(18)  E/  bvvarov .  .  .  ttywtUvrtf,  if  it  be  possible,  so  far  as  you  are 
able9  be  at  peace  with  all  men.  The  limitations  tt  dvvarov  and  rh  t% 
ljti6j¥f  show  that  the  apostle  did  not  deem  this  possible  in  all  cases ; 
and  beyond  all  question  it  is  not.  The  world  hate  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  will  be  at  enmity  with  those  who  boldly  and  faithfully 
urge  them  on  their  consciences.  Apostles  and  martyrs  did  thus  urge 
them  ;  and  their  sufferings  prove  the  truth  of  what  has  now  been 
alleged. — Tb  i%  vpuv,  i.  e.,  xarA  rh  !g  ty&a/v.  'Eg  is  used  here  in  the 
sense  of  belonging  to.  The  whole  phrase  means,  *  in  proportion  to 
that  which  belongs  to  you,'  t.  e.y  according  to  your  ability;  like  the 
French  voire  possible. 
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(19)  Mi)  taurovg  .  .  .  .  boyfit  avenge  not  yourselves,  beloved,  but  give 
place  to  [divine]  indignation.  Such  is  one  method  of  interpreting 
this  clause.  Aibovat  tmcm  means  to  allow,  to  give  place  to  (as  we  say 
in  English).  So  Eph.  iv.  22,  pri  bibors  tokov  rj5  btafioXy,  give  no  place 
to  Hie  devil;  and  Luke  xiv.  9,  Abg  rourp  roxov,  resign  your  place  to 
tins  person,  or  make  room  for  him.  Josephus  ( Antiq.  xvi.  ii.  §  6) 
says:  rjD  hdotatfpp  rfaov  bibovat,  to  give  place  to  doubt;  Plutarch  says: 
bsT  be  /j,qrs  Taffyvrat  avr  ji  [pgyff]  bibovat  roxov,  toe  must,  without  jesting, 
give  place  to  it  [anger],  De  Ira  cohibenda,  chap.  14 ;  and  Marcus 
Antoninus  says :  x"£av  ^^mi  bbvgpoTg,  to  give  place  to  weeping.  Lib. 
iii.  6.  The  meaning  above  given  to  Ur%  rovov  Tji  ogyji,  thus  according 
with  the  frequent  sense  of  the  phrase  bovvai  iwov,  seems  to  be  favoured 
by  the  quotation  which  immediately  follows :  'Rfioi  x.  r.  X.  This 
quotation  would  be  wholly  inapposite,  if  we  suppose  that  dgyj[  here 
means  the  wrath  of  our  enemy,  and  bon  rfaov,  to  mean  go  out  of  the 
way  of,  get  out  of  the  way  of,  &c,  as  Pelagius,  Ambrose,  Basil, 
Schocttgen,  Ammon,  and  others  have  done.  In  Rabbinic  Hebrew, 
it  is  true  indeed,  that  Btpp  I™  (give  place)  means  to  go  out  of  the 
way  of;  but  we  need  not  resort  to  Hebrew  idiom  here. 

Another  method  of  interpreting  b^yf  is,  to  assign  to  it  the  meaning 
of  oney8  own  indignation,  and  then  to  construe  tin  t6tov  as  meaning 
spatium  date,  i.  e.,  put  off,  defer.  The  sense  of  this  would  be  good; 
and  Wisd.  xii.  20  would  help  to  justify  the  urns  loquendu  So  also 
Livy  (viii.  32)  says:  Inc  suae  spatium  ....  daret  So  Seneca:  Ira 
surda  est  et  amens,  dabimus  ill!  spatium  (de  Ira,  iii.  39) ;  also  Lac- 
tantius :  Dedissct  iroe  suae  spatium  (de  Ira,  18).  Construed  in  this 
way  the  passage  would  mean :  i  Put  off  the  execution  of  that  to 
which  your  indignation  would  prompt,  or  defer  the  execution  of  your 
anger ;  for  God  will  repay  evil  to  your  enemy  in  case  he  has  done 
wrong.  Retribution  belongs  rather  to  him  than  to  you.'  This  sense, 
on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  better  supported  than  the  other  above 
given.  Nor  is  there  any  want  of  congruity  with  what  follows,  such 
as  would  be  an  objection  against  this  exegesis  here. 

'Efxo/ .  .  .  Kl>£/o$,  retribution  is  mine,  I  will  make  it,  saith  the  Lord ; 
or  vengeance  is  mine,  1  will  render  it,  saidi  Hie  Lord.  The  passage 
is  taken  from  Deut.  xxxii.  35,  &p?W  &iJJ  r  •  Aeysi  Kveios  are  the  apo- 
stle's own  words,  for  they  are  not  in  the  Hebrew.  The  meaning  is : 
c  God  will  render  righteous  judgment  or  retribution  for  acts  of 
wickedness ;  Christians  are  not  to  claim  for  themselves  the  doing  of 
that  which  it  is  his  sovereign  prerogative  to  do.' 
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(20)  'JE^y  olv.  .  auro'y,  if  tJiine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  drink.  Food  and  drink  here  stand  as  a  part  for  the  whole, 
and  signify  our  obligation  to  treat  an  enemy  with  beneficence  or 
kindness.  The  meaning  is  :  '  Do  good  to  thine  enemy,  instead  of 
evil ;  show  him  kindness,  instead  of  taking  revenge/ 

Tovro  ya%  .  .  •  avrov,  for  in  so  doing,  tliou  shall /leap  coals  of  fire  on 
his  head.  This  is  quoted  from  Pro  v.  xxv.  21,  22.  In  Ps.  xviii.  8, 12, 
13,  &?nf,  coals  of  fire,  are  emblematical  of  consuming  or  destruction. 
The  Arabians  say,  he  roasted  my  heart,  or  he  kindled  a  fire  in  my 
heart,  to  designate  the  idea  of  giving  or  inflicting  pain.  So  in  4 
Ezra  xvi.  54,  "  Coals  of  fire  shall  burn  on  the  head  of  him  who 
denies  that  he  has  sinned  against  God."  There  can  be  no  well- 
grounded  doubt,  then,  that  pain  is  meant  to  be  designated  by  this 
expression.  But  is  it  the  pain  of  shame  or  contrition  for  misconduct, 
or  that  of  punishment  t  More  probably  the  former  here ;  for  so  ver. 
21  would  almost  necessarily  lead  us  to  conclude.  It  is  a  noble  senti- 
ment when  thus  understood.  i  Take  not  revenge/  says  the  apostle: 
'  overcome  your  adversary  with  kindness  and  beneficence.  These 
will  bring  him  to  shame  and  sorrow  for  his  misconduct.' 

(21)  Mi)  v/xw  .  . .  rh  xaxw,  be  not  overcome  by  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good ;  i.  e.,  be  not  led  to  the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  of  revenge 
on  account  of  injuries  ;  but  subdue  the  evil  temper  which  leads  to 
the  infliction  of  injury,  by  beneficence  and  kindness. 


CHAP.  XIII.  1—14. 


At  the  time  when  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  the  civil  power  was  every  where  in  the  hands  of 
heathen  men,  who  were  idolaters  and  polythelia.  In  Palestine  there  was,  indeed,  a  partial 
commitment  of  power  to  the  hands  of  Jews ;  but  this  was  principally  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature, 
and  the  Romans  uniformly  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  confirming  or  reversing  any  sen* 
tence,  which  should  affect  the  life  or  liberty  of  their  subjects.  In  general  the  heathen  magistracy 
were  hostile  to  Christianity ;  although  the  Roman  civil  rower,  as  such,  had  not  begun  to  perse- 
cute Christians  when  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written,  or  even  to  tolerate  persecution  in 
others.  But  the  civil  magistrates  of  the  Romans,  who  were  polytheists  and  idolaters,  could  not 
but  look  with  indignation  or  scorn  on  those  who  denied  the  reKgio  Urtta  of  the  empire,  and  who 
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without  hesitation  condemned  all  religion  but  their  own  as  false  and  injurious.  Tlicrc  were  some 
superstitious  men,  moreover,  among  these  magistrates ;  and  there  were  multitudes  of  superstiti- 
ous priests,  who  were  peculiarly  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  who  urged  the  common  people,  and 
magistrates  also,  to  testify  their  displeasure  against  it.  Gradually  this  feeling  ripened  towards 
development ;  until  at  last,  under  Nero,  it' burst  forth  like  a  volcano,  and  swept  before  its  fiery 
streams  all  the  disciples  of  Jesus  who  were  within  its  reach. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews,  before  they  were  converted  to  Christianity,  looked  on  their 
masters,  the  Romans,  with  such  feelings  as  a  sense  of  oppression  and  injured  dignity  and  rights 
trampled  on  always  inspire.  As  the  chosen  people  of  God,  they  considered  themselves  entitled 
to  pre-eminence  above  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They  looked  down  with  scorn  and  hatred  upon 
the  worshippers  of  stocks  and  stones,  the  D^3  whom  they  had  been  uniformly  instructed  to  ab- 
hor. The  idea  that  the  Romans  claimed  the  right  to  dispose  of  their  persons  and  property  was 
insufferable.  They  fortified  themselves  in  this  opinion,  by  an  appeal  to  Deut.  xvii.  15 :  "  Thou 
sbalt  in  any  wise  set  him  king  over  thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose ;  one  from  among 
thy  brethren  shalt  thon  set  king  over  thee ;  thou  mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee,  who  is  not 
tby  brother."  Willing  subjection  to  the  Romans,  then,  was  in  their  view  disobedience  to  this 
injunction  of  Moses.  ITence  nothing  but  the  fear  of  immediate  and  summary  punishment  re- 
strained them,  for  many  years,  from  rising  up  against  the  Roman  power  in  Palestine ;  and  even 
in  other  countries,  where  they  were  numerous,  they  made  no  small  tumult  whenever  occasion 
offered. 

When  individuals  passed  over  from  the  Jewish  community  to  that  of  the  Christians,  they 
could  not,  or  did  not,  divert  themselves  at  once  of  all  these  feelings  and  views.  Christianity 
introduced  them  to  a  new  citizenship,  new  rights,  new  privileges,  new  spiritual  rulers,  new 
fellow-citizens.  Could  they  then  have  any  regard  for  heathen  citizensliip  ?  It  was  natural 
to  ask  this  question ;  and  above  all,  it  was  easy  to  do  so,  since  the  heathen  magistracy  were 
well  known  to  be  hostile  in  their  feelings  toward  Christians,  and  since  Cluistians  were  required 
to  yield  up  life  rather  than  to  obey  the  civil  magistrate  as  to  some  thiugs  which  God  had  forbid- 
den. 

It  Is  easy  to  see,  that  while  matters  stood  thus,  there  was  great  danger  that  private  Christians, 
Instigated  by  their  own  particular  views  of  heathen  superstitions  and  by  a  sense  of  duty  in  some 
cases  where  they  were  called  upon  to  renounce  obedience  to  the  magistrate,  would  be  exposed  to  judge 
wrongly,  and  to  go  too  far  in  justifying  a  princii  lu  of  insubordination  to  the  civil  power.  Paul 
felt  a  deep  solicitude  in  regard  to  this  subject,  which  was  evidently  encompassed  with  many 
difficulties  For  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  clear  that  in  some  cases  life  itself  was  to  be  sacrificed 
rather  than  to  obey  the  civil  power:  and  the  apostle  himself  was  a  most  eminent  pattern  of 
high  and  holy  independence,  in  cases  of  this  nature.  On  the  other,  private  individual?,  with  all 
their  prejudices  and  rccrn  of  heathenism,  might  greatly  abuse  the  proper  liberty  of  a  Christian, 
and  extend  it  to  things  to  which  Christianity  did  not  allow  them  to  extend  it. 

That  there  was  a  disposition  to  do  so  among  the  Christians  at  Rome,  seems  evident  from  the 
tenor  of  chap.  xiii.  The  cautions  here  are  salutary  for  the-  church  in  all  ages  ;  but  they  v  ere 
peculiarly  needed  in  the  age  of  the  apostles. 

1  v  ould  add  only,  that  the  extension  of  the  principles  enjoined  by  chap.  xiii.  so  as  to  make 
them  imply  implicit  subjection  to  the  magistrates  in  cases  of  a  moral  nature,  where  he  enjoins 
that  God  has  plainly  forbidden,  would  be  a  gross  violation  of  the  true  principles  of  Christianity, 
which  demands  of  us  in  all  such  cases,  "  to  obey  God  rather  than  man."  The  apostle  himscll 
wa.«  a  most  eminent  example  of  exception  to  such  a  sweeping  general  principle  of  civil  obedience. 
It  is  only  when  magistrates  keep  within  the  bounds  of  moral  prescription,  that  obedience  is  a 
duty.  So  long  as  they  do  so,  it  is  better  for  Christians,  who  live  under  despotic  governments 
such  as  the  Roman  was,  to  submit  even  when  they  suffer  oppression,  than  to  revolt  and  be  sedi- 
tious. Under  an  elective  government  like  our  own,  it  is  their  duty  to  assist  in  displacing  wicked 
rulers,  and  to  do  this  quietly  and  orderly,  in  the  way  which  the  law  has  pointed  out.  But  under  euch 
a  government  as  the  Roman,  where  the  citizen  has  no  elective  franchise,  there  is  no  remedy 
(after  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  magistrate,  such  us  Justin,  Tertullian  and  others  made),  Lut 
to  suffer,  in  case  of  oppression,  committing  our  cause  to  God,  and  appealing  to  him  to  vindicate 
the  oppressed. 
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Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  subjection  urged  In  chap.  xill.  cannot  be  extended  to 
cases  where  the  commission  of  a  moral  evil  is  demanded.  But  with  the  exception  of  thin,  the 
principles  here  enjoined  are  altogether  of  such  a  nature  as  our  holy  religion  demands.  Certainly 
these  do  not  demand,  that  we  should  neglect  any  remedy  for  evils  of  a  civil  nature,  which  is 
proper.  By  no  means ;  we  are  bound  to  make  use  of  the  proper  remedy,  if  in  our  power,  by  a 
regard  to  the  public  good.  But  where  the  government  Is  despotic,  and  there  Is  no  remedy  but 
rebellion,  and  this  may  be  a  hazardous  and  bloody  measure,  it  is  better  to  suffer  than  to  excite 
tumult.  So  thought  Paul,  oomp.  Tit.  iii.  1  j  and  so  did  Peter  teach,  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  17.  But  let 
not  the  advocates  of  despotic  power  urge  subjection  in  cases  where  the  gospel  will  not  allow  it, 
under  cover  of  the  general  expressions  here  used.  Every  precept  of  this  nature  is  to  be  inter- 
preted with  a  proper  regard  to  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  uttered.  What  theso 
were  in  the  case  before  us,  we  have  seen.  What  the  example  of  the  apoatle  and  the  Saviour 
"himself  was,  we  know.  We  know,  too,  that  Christianity  in  its  very  nature  is  lov?  to  God  and 
man;  that  It  makes  all  men  a  brotherhood;  it  places  them  on  the  same  ground  as  to  rights  and 
privileges ;  It  pays  real  deference  to  moral  worth,  and  to  this  only.  It  acknowledges  no  right  in 
one  to  oppress  another ;  admits  of  no  "  Jew  or  Greek,  Barbarian  or  Scythian,  bond  or  free ;''  for 
it  teaches  that  "  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  It  teaches  true  equality  of  rights,  true  spiritual 
and  civil  freedom.  It  does  not,  indeed,  abolish  all  distinctions  among  men  ;  nor  does  it  abolish 
civil  governments.  Far  from  this ;  but  then  it  decides,  in  its  very  nature,  that  all  governments, 
and  all  civil  orders  and  distinctions,  should  be  only  for  the  public  good.  It  admits  no  divine 
right  of  one  man  to  be  lord  over  another ;  it  is  at  open  and  eternal  war  with  all  the  mere  claims  of 
birth,  and  pride,  and  oppression.  The  universal  good,  the  equal  rights,  the  peaceful  state  of  man, 
is  the  object  at  which  it  aims ;  and  whatever  is  incompatible  with  these,  is  incompatible  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  great "  law  of  liberty  and  love.** 

But  all  this  may  be  allowed  (and  coutradicted  it  cannot  be  with  reason),  and  yet  it  may  be 
true  at  the  same  time,  that  Christians,  situated  as  the  Romans  were  in  Paul's  time,  are  required 
to  yield  peaceful  submission  to  magistrates,  whether  Christian  or  heathen,  in  all  things  where  the 
command  of  God  does  not  directly  forbid  it.  What  the  world  ought  to  be,  what  it  would  be  if 
all  men  were  Christians  indeed,  Is  one  thing ;  what  the  world  is,  and  what  is  the  present  duty 
Of  Christians  in  such  circumstances,  is  another  and  different  thing. 

In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  the  precepts  in  Rom.  xiii.  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule  for  all  ages  and 
nations,  so  long  as  circumstances  shall  be  like  those  which  then  existed.  And  even  when  these 
circumstances  alter,  and  magistrates  become  really  Christian,  it  must  then  be  true  in  a  still  more 
eminent  degree,  that  quiet  and  peaceful  obedience  in  all  lawful  thingB  will  be  a  duty. 


(1)  TLuacx.  ....  wToratfo-so^w,  let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  supreme 
magistracies,  liaaa  tyyri  is  Hebraism,  like  E^?,'?*  every  one9  each 
one: — ' Ta-ggg^tfa/;  means  pre-eminent,  supreme;  i.  e.}  in  this  case, 
the  civil  magistracy  or  power  of  civil  rulers. 

Ou  yty  .  .  .  i/riv,  for  thwe  is  no  magistracy  unless  by  divine  per- 
mission; and  the  existing  [magistrates]  are  of  God's  appointment. 
Tag  stands  before  a  reason  why  they  should  be  subject  to  the  civil 
magistracy.  The  apostle  intends  to  reconcile  Christians  to  the  idea 
of  civil  obedience,  on  the  ground  that  obeying  the  magistrate  is  in 
accordance  with  the  command  of  God.    All  magistrates  are  by  his 
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permission ;  and  even  when  they  are  oppressive,  the  Christian  is 
bound  to  regard  them  (so  he  should  regard  other  evils),  as  existing 
by  divine  permission,  and  to  bow  submissive  in  all  cases  where  direct 
disobedience  to  God  is  not  demanded  by  them.  Such  a  view  of  the 
subject  is  greatly  adapted  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  Christian,  when  he 
feels  galled  with  the  yoke  of  oppression.  "  The  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God;"  and  they  should  be  submitted  to,  therefore,  on  the 
same  ground  that  we  take,  when  we  urge  acquiescence  in  other  afflic- 
tive dispensations  of  an  overruling  Power.  The  only  exception  is 
that  above-mentioned. 

(2)  "ftart  .  .  .  avdeorrixtv,  so  that  he  who  resists  the  magistracy) 
resists  the  commandment  of  God*  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  as  God 
has  required  obedience  to  the  magistrate  (in  the  sense  before  stated), 
so  he  who  refuses  to  yield  this,  is  disobedient  to  the  divine  com- 
mand. 

0/  ds  .  .  .  X^ovrou,  and  they  who  resist,  shall  receive  punishment 
for  themselves.  Kgi^a  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  punishment; 
e.g.,  Rom.  iii.  8.  1  Cor.  xi.  29.  Gal.  v.  10.  1  Tim.  v.  12,  et  alibi. — 
'  Eauro/f,  is  here  the  Dativus  incommodi,  as  the  grammarians  say  : 
see  N.  Test.  Grammar,  §  104.  2.  Note  1 .  The  meaning  is,  that  those 
who  are  seditious,  i.  e.,  make  resistance  against  the  civil  government, 
will  be  brought  to  punishment,  and  that  deservedly. 

(3)  0/  7<if  .  .  .  xuxZv,  for  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works, 
but  to  evil.  This  clause  shows  what  sort  of  rulers  Paul  expected 
Christians  to  obey,  and  how  far  obedience  was  a  duty,  viz.,  such 
rulers  as  protect  the  good,  and  repress  the  evil ;  and  while  they  do 
this,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  duty  of  obeying  them.  But 
suppose  the  reverse,  t.  e.,  suppose  that  they  protect  evil-doing  and 
forbid  good  works,  then  Paul's  own  conduct  shows  what  other  Chris- 
tians ought  to  do. — 4>o/3oc  here  is  abstract  for  concrete,  i.  e .,  pofas  for 
p«/3fgo/. 

Q'O.t/g  di  .  .  .  .  i%ou<fiav ;  and  icilt  thou  not  fear  the  magistracy  ? 
That  is,  since  the  ruler  is  terrible  to  evil-doers,  wilt  thou  not  be 
afraid  to  do  evil  ? — Tb  uyaQCv  .  .  .  aunfc,  do  good,  and  thou  shah 
have  praise  for  it,  i.  e.,  yield  obedience  to  the  civil  power,  and  you 
shall  obtain  from  it  the  commendation  of  being  a  peaceful  and  obe- 
dient citizen. 

(4)  0foD  y*t  .  .  .  dyaddv,  for  it  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God,  to  promote  thy  good.  That  is,  civil  government  is  of  divine 
appointment,  and  it  is  designed  to  be  an  instrument  of  good  to  those 
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who  do  well.  2oi  th  rb  dyadov,  for  thy  good,  where  eot  is  the  Dativus 
commodi.  The  yag  stands  before  a  reason  or  ground  why  they  might 
expect  waives  for  doing  well. 

9E&v  ds  .  .  .  po/2©D,  but  if  thou  doest  evil,  fear;  i.  e.,  if  thou  art 
refractory  and  disobedient  to  the  civil  magistracy,  thou  hast  reason 
to  fear  the  consequences. — Ou  yag .  .  .  Tgdt<rovn,for  he  beareth  the  sword 
not  in  vain ;  but  he  is  GooVs  minister,  punishing  the  evil-doer.  The 
sword  is  here  the  emblem  of  punishment.  0«oD  d/dxovog,  a  minister  or 
instrument  of  God's  appointment,  or  one  whom  his  providence  has 
raised  up  or  permitted  to  exist.  "Exdixog  ifc  hoyfa  exercens  judicium 
ad  pamam,  judging,  condemning  to  punishment. — TjD  *xgd66om%  the 
Dative  of  "  the  person  to  or  for  whom  any  thing  is,  or  is  done." 

(5)  A/A  . .  .  evfiidw**,  therefore  we  ought  to  yield  subjection,  not 
because  of  indignation  only,  but  also  for  conscience*  sake;  u  e.,  we 
should  do  our  duty  not  merely  in  order  to  shun  the  evils  of  a  differ- 
ent course,  but  we  ought  to  do  it  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
obligation  under  which  we  are. 

(6)  A/A  rovro  ....  rfXf/rs,  on  tJiis  very  account  also  pay  tribute 
A/A  Touro,  i.  e.9  for  the  sake  of  conscience,  as  well  as  to  avoid  civil 
penalties.  Tag  illustrantis,  standing  in  a  clause  added  for  the  sake 
of  further  illustrating  and  confirming  the  subject  under  consideration. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  out  a  proper  causal  meaning  for  ydg  in  this 
case ;  because  d/A  rovro  itself  designates  such  a  meaning.  Why  may 
we  not  consider  did  rovro  yd§  as  an  intensive  causal  formula,  not  un- 
like toit&riittfy  &c.  ?  I  have  so  rendered  it,  viz.,  on  this  very  account 
Kat,  also,  denoting  not  only  an  additional  circumstance,  but  also  be- 
ing affirmative,  xai  <p6oou$  rtXsTrt,  ye  should  also  pay  tribute,  or  ye 
should  pay  tribute  as  well  as  yield  obedience  in  other  things.  TsXtht 
I  take  as  in  the  Imperative. 

Aurovgyo)  .  .  .  vgoteagregovvree,  for  they  are  ministers  of  God,  who 
attend  to  tliis  matter ;  t.  e.,  they  are  God's  ministers  or  instruments, 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  magistracy  above  mentioned.  God  who  has 
ordained  that  there  should  be  a  civil  magistracy,  has  also  ordained, 
as  a  means  of  supporting  it,  that  there  should  be  tribute,  custom, 
taxes.  Let  the  Christian  pay  these  cheerfully;  and  even  when  they 
are  oppressive,  let  him  submit  on  the  same  ground  as  he  does  to  other 
evils,  t.  e.,  until  a  proper  and  lawful  remedy  for  the  oppression  can 
be  found.  ngo<rxagrsgovw«$  indicates  habitual  and  persevering  attention 
to  any  thing;  as  much  as  to  say,  Whose  proper  official  business  it  is 
to  attend  to  this  matter. 
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(7)  'AxSdore  x.  r.  X.,  reider  to  all  men  what  is  due,  on  the  ground 
and  spirit  of  such  precepts. — <b6gov  means  properly  a  tax,  either  on 
persons  or  on  land;  or  rather,  in  the  present  case,  both  of  these 
together.  TiXos  answers  to  our  present  term  custom,  i.  e.,  a  tax  on 
goods,  wares,  merchandize,  &c.  In  respect  to  <p^ovt  corap.  verse  4 
above.  The  meaning  of  the  apostle  is,  that  we  should  stand  in  awe 
of  those  who  wear  the  sword  of  civil  justice,  viz.,  that  we  should  fear 
them  in  such  a  sense  as  to  deter  us  from  sedition  and  civil  disobe- 
dience. Tim  commonly  means  the  respect  which  one  pays  to  his 
equals  in  rank.  But  here  it  means  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  the 
magistracy;  comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  17.  rov/3a<r/Xia  r//tan.  The  construction 
rip  riv  $6go¥  is  elliptical.  If  we  may  supply  it  from  the  sense  of  the 
context  it  would  seem  to  be:  rp  rbv  <p6gov  [6*T  a*asrt7i],  or  some  equi- 
valent expression;  and  so  of  rto  rb  reXos. 

(8)  From  these  precepts  with  respect  to  magistrates,  and  the  ren- 
dering to  them  of  what  is  due  on  the  ground  of  our  civil  obligations, 
the  apostle  makes  an  easy  transition  to  our  duty  in  general  with 
respect  to  the  subjects  of  debts.  M»jfov/ .  .  ayaa-qcv,  owe  no  man  any 
thing,  except  to  love  one  another;  L  e.,  scrupulously  pay  off  all  debts 
of  whatever  nature,  and  to  whomsoever  they  may  be  due ;  except,  as 
I  may  say,  the  debt  of  love,  which  is  such  that  it  can  never  be  paid 
in  the  discharge  of  it.  An  animated  and  very  expressive  description 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  obligation  of  benevolence  reaches!  A  debt 
of  this  nature  is  not  like  a  pecuniary  one,  which,  by  the  payment  of 
a  certain  sum,  is  fully  and  finally  extinguished.  The  debt  of  love  is 
only  renewed  by  payments  ever  so  ample.  In  its  own  nature  it  i*» 
inextinguishable ;  for,  as  Augustine  says :  Nee  cum  redditur  amitti- 
tur,  sed  potius  reddendo  multiplicatur;  Ep.  62,  ad  Cosiest.  But  some 
commentators  take  btptiXtrtm  the  Indie,  and  construe  the  phrase  thus : 
1  Ye  have  no  debt  but  that  of  love,  etc.;'  t.  e.9  true  benevolence  will 
lead  you  to  a  proper  discharge  of  all  your  relative  duties.  I  do  not 
think  this  sense  to  be  so  striking  as  the  other. 

*  O  yfy  ayairm  .  .  .  *rgflrX*?*«xe,  for  lie  who  loves  another,  fulfils  the 
law.  r<xf  illustrantisj  i.  e.y  it  stands  here  in  a  clause  designed  to  show 
that  the  debt  of  love  is  one  which  is  always  due.  But  how  does  the 
apostle  intend  to  illustrate  this  ?  The  answer  is,  by  showing  that 
the  law  of  God  demands  love  to  our  neighbour,  and  this  is  admitted 
to  be  of  perpetual  obligation;  consequently  the  duty  which  it  de 
mands,  must  also  be  perpetual. 
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(9)  He  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  sum  of  the  moral  law  is  con- 
tained in  the  precept  to  love  our  neighbour. 

Tb  y*i  introduces  the  proof,  from  the  law,  of  the  position  which 
he  had  just  laid  down,  rdtg  therefore  is  prefixed  here  to  a  clause 
illustrative  of  the  one  which  immediately  precedes ;  as  it  stands  in 
the  preceding  clause,  because  it  is  illustrative  of  another  which  goes 
before  it.  The  to  here  is  the  article  prefixed  before  a  quotation  or 
citation,  introduced  as  such ;  comp.  Luke  ix.  46,  rb,  rig  at  tin  psifyv 
avr&v;  Luke  xxii.  2,  rb,  vug  civ  t>,u<rsv  avrov.  See  also  Acts  iv.  21. 
xxii.  30.  xxvii.  4,  9.  Luke  i.  62.  1  Cor.  iv.  6.  Rom.  viii.  26.  1  Thess. 
iv.  1.  Mark  ix.  23.  Gal.  iv.  25,  rb  yue"Ayag  2/va  ogos  l<rr/,  for  the  or  this 
Hagar  means  mount  Sinai.     See  N.  Test.  Graram.  §  93.  9. 

Ob  {LMyiiidug  x.  r.  X.  All  these  commands  proceed  from  the  law  of 
love.  By  committing  any  one  of  the  crimes  here  named,  a  man  sins 
against  the  good  of  his  neighbour,  and  therefore  against  the  precept 
which  requires  him  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself — Ou  ^tudopaoru- 
tfattg,  in  the  common  text,  is  of  doubtful  authority,  or  rather  it  is 
probably  adjectitious.  It  is  not  important  to  the  general  meaning  of 
the  passage,  whether  it  be  inserted  or  omitted. — Kai  ti  rig  is  not  meant 
to  express  a  doubt  whether  there  be  any  other  commandment,  but 
only  to  say ;  *  Whatever  other  commandment  there  may  be,'  viz., 
whatever  command  respecting  our  relative  duties. 

'Ev  rovry  rift  Xfyp,  in  this  saying  or  declaration. — 9Ev  rift,  viz.,  h 
rift  \6y(ftt  i.  e.,  in  the  declaration  which  follows. — 'Ayanwug  x.  r.  X., 
seems  to  be  quoted  from  Lev.  xix.  18,  Ito?  W?.<  9????*  th°u  8na^ 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  In  this  one  sentence  the  apostle 
affirms  the  whole  essence  of  the  relative  moral  law  to  be  contain- 
ed ;  and  it  is  indeed  so.  Suppose  now  that  every  man  on  earth  should 
really  and  truly  and  as  highly  regard  his  neighbour's  happiness  as 
his  own ;  then  all  injustice,  fraud,  oppression,  and  injury  of  every 
kind,  would  at  once  cease,  and  a  universal  fulfilment  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  others  would  be  the  consequence. — nx^<r/ov  is  itself  an 
adverb;  but  it  is  here  employed  as  an  indeclinable  noun  in  the  Ace. 
case,  and  having  the  masc.  article  before  it.  So  the  Greeks  frequently 
employed  adverbs.  The  pronoun  iaurov  is  here  referred  to  the  second 
person  singular.  It  may  designate  either  the  1st,  2nd,  or  3rd  per- 
son, by  the  usage  of  both  classic  and  N.  Test,  writers.  Sec  Lex.  on 
iavrou. 

(10)  'H  aydirn  .  .  .  h  &y<L*n>  love  worketh  no  ill  to  its  neighbour; 
love  tltea  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.     That  is,  he  who  loves  his  neigh- 
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bour  as  himself,  will  designedly  do  him  no  harm  or  injury,  WkfyufujL 
seems  here  to  be  of  the  same  meaning  as  o-X^gwtf/s;  and  so  in  Gal.  iv.  4. 
Eph.  i.  10.  So  Philo  de  Abr.  p.  387,  irX^ufia  rou  ygow,  so  yX^werig 
rw  w'cguv,  Ezek.  v.  2.  Dan.  x.  3.  The  fulfilling  of  the  law  is  the 
completing  what  the  law  demands,  the  filling  up  the  measure  of  its 
requisitions.  The  meaning  plainly  is,  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  which 
has  respect  to  our  relative  duties ;  comp.  Gal.  v.  14.  James  ii.  8. 
Matt.  xxii.  39,  40.  1  Tim.  i.  5.  What  the  apostle  designs  to  teach 
is :  '  Love,  such  as  the  law  demands,  will  lead  us  always  to  seek  our 
neighbour's  good,  and  so  to  be  always  paying  the  debt  of  benevo- 
lence, yet  never  paying  it  off.' 

(11)  Eai  rovro,  i.  e.,  xat  rouro  tfonrrt,  do  this,  viz.,  all  of  which  he  had 
been  exhorting  them  to  do.  Kal  row  is  explained  by  Theodoret  as 
meaning,  xa/  /xaX/<rra ;  which  gives  the  sense  very  well. 

E/ftorff  rbv  xa/gov,  considering  Hie  time,  or  taking  cognizance  of  Hie 
time,  or  (taking  the  participles  as  causal,  which  is  often  the  case,  New 
Test.  Gramm.  §  140.  7)  since,  or  because  ye  know,  &c.  comp.  ^3«v 
in  Acts  xxiii.  5.  Ka/fo'v  I  understand  to  mean  the  gospel-time  which 
had  already  come.  The  apostle  considers  the  commencement  of  this, 
which  had  already  taken  place,  as  the  beginning  of  a  glorious  day, 
the  dawning  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  with  healing  in  his  beams. 
A  state  of  sin  and  ignorance  is  a  state  of  darkness ;  and  out  of  such  a 
state  Christians  are  brought,  that  they  may  see  the  light;  comp.  Eph. 
v.  8,  11.  John  iii.  19—21.  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

"Or/  <wga  .  .  .  sKi</ri\j<rafLfv,  that  it  is  now  time  to  awake  out  uf  sleep, 
for  now  is  our  salvation  nearer  titan  when  we  believed.  That  is, 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  the  beginning 
of  light  in  your  own  souls,  call  for  corresponding  efforts  and  ac- 
tivity. The  image  of  awaking  out  of  sleep  is  often  used,  in  order 
to  designate  the  rousing  up  from  a  state  of  comparative  inaction,  to 
one  of  strenuous  effort ;  comp.  Eph.  v.  14.  1  Cor.  xv.  34.  1  Thcss. 
v.  6. 

But  what  is  the  ffurqg/a,  which  is  nearer  than  when  Christians  at 
Borne  first  believed?  Tholuck,  and  most  of  the  late  commenta- 
tors in  Germany,  suppose  that  the  apostle  expected  the  speedy  advent 
of  Christ  upon  earth  a  second  time,  when  the  day  of  glory  to  the 
church  would  commence.  Accordingly,  they  represent  him  as  here 
and  elsewhere  exhorting  Christians  to  be  on  the  alert,  constantly  ex- 
pecting the  approach  of  such  a  day.  In  support  of  this  view,  Tho- 
luck  appeals  to  Phil.  iv.  5.  1  Thcss.  v.  2,  (>.  liev.  xxii.  if.  Such  views 
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and  such  a  mode  of  representation  seems  at  present  to  be  widely  dif* 
fused  in  Germany  and  to  be  held  even  by  those  who  are  for  the  most 
part  strenuous  defenders  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles.  But  how* 
the  words  of  the  apostles,  when  thus  construed,  can  be  made  con- 
sistent with  themselves  (not  to  speak  of  other  difficulties  arising  from 
the  consideration  that  they  were  inspired),  is  more  than  I  am  able  to 
see.  The  very  passage  referred  to,  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  church 
at  Thessalonica,  was  understood  by  the  Thessalonians  in  the  same 
manner  as  Tholuck  and  others  understand  it;  but  this  interpretation 
wsis  formally  and  strenuously  corrected  in  2  Thess.  ii.  Is  it  not 
enough  that  Paul  has  explained  his  own  words?  Who  can  safely 
venture  to  give  them  a  meaning  different  from  what  he  gives? — Then 
as  to  Rev.  xxii.  12,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  writer  who  had  just 
made  an  end  of  predicting  a  long  series  of  events  that  should  happen 
before  the  day  of  glory,  one  of  which  is  to  occupy  a  thousand  years, 
can  be  supposed  to  have  believed  that  all  this  was  to  take  place 
during  that  very  generation  in  which  he  lived  ? 

I  only  add  here  (for  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  long  dis- 
cussion), that  it  is  incredible  that  the  apostles,  if  enlightened  by  su- 
pernatural influence,  should  not  have  been  taught  better  than  to  lead 
the  whole  Christian  church  to  a  vain  and  false  hope  about  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ;  which,  when  frustrated  by  time  and  experience,  would 
lead  of  course  to  general  distrust  in  all  their  declarations  and  hopes. 
As  the  usus  loquendi  does  not  demand  such  an  exegesis  (see  in  Flattii 
Opuscula,  Diss,  de  vagovcrfy  KvpIov)  ;  as  the  nature  of  the  apostle's 
knowledge  and  mission  does  not  allow  it ;  and  as  Paul  has  expressly 
contradicted  it  in  2  Thess.  ii. ;  so  I  cannot  admit  it  here,  without 
obtaining  different  views  from  those  which  I  am  now  constrained  to 
entertain. 

I  must,  therefore,  refer  mntfut  to  the  spiritual  salvation  which 
believers  were  to  experience,  when  transferred  to  the  world  of  ever- 
lasting light  and  glory.  And  so  construed,  the  exhortation  of  Paul 
amounts  to  this  :  ( Christian  brethren,  we  have  been  brought  out  of 
darkness  into  marvellous  light;  let  us  act  in  a  manner  that  corresponds 
with  our  condition.  We  are  hastening  to  our  retribution;  every  day 
brings  us  nearer  to  it ;  and  in  prospect  of  the  reward  which  now 
almost  appears  in  sight,  as  we  approach  the  goal  of  human  life,  let 
us  act  with  renewed  effort  as  duty  requires.'     So  Chrysostom. 

(12)  'H  it$.  .  .  tiyyixSf  the  night  is  advanced,  the  day  is  at  hand; 
a  repetition  of  a  part  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  preceding  verse. 
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N6g  is  the  time  of  ignorance  and  darkness  in  which  they  had  once 
been.  The  apostle  says  :  *  This  is  nearly  gone/  t.  e.,  they  had  now 
come  as  it  were  to  the  confines  of  eternal  day,  or  of  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  divine  things.  It  behoved  them,  therefore,  to  rouse 
up  all  their  energies,  and  to  act  in  a  manner  congruous  with  their 
condition  and  obligations. 

'  AvaQufitQcL  .  .  .  pwro;,  let  us  put  away  tlieti  Hie  works  of  darkness, 
and  put  on  tfie  armour  ofligltt;  u  e.,  let  us  reject  such  things  as  we 
were  accustomed  to  do  while  in  a  state  of  darkness ;  and  let  us  arise 
to  combat  all  our  spiritual  foes,  by  girding  on  the  armour  of  light, 
that  is,  by  living  and  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  becomes  those  who 
are  the  sons  of  light. 

(13)  'H;  .  .  .  irepiranieufAfv,  let  us  walk  in  a  becoming  manner,  as  by 
day ;  i.  e.,  let  us  live  as  it  becomes  those  who  enjoy  the  light,  to 
whom  the  path  of  duty  is  made  plain,  and  on  whom  the  eyes  of  men 
are  fixed  in  order  to  watch  their  demeanour.  Let  us  carefully  guard 
against  their  being  able  to  discern  in  us  any  matter  of  reproach. 

*£f  w«fa,  I  take  here  to  be  the  Dat.  conditionis,  i.  e.,  to  designate 
the  circumstance  that  they  have  now  to  act  as  those  who  have  day- 
light to  guide  their  actions. 

M4  xtofiote  ....  £jjX^,  not  in  revelling  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
cliambering  and  toantonness,  not  in  strife  and  bitter  envy.  The  apostle 
here  mentions  some  of  those  sins  which  were  most  usually  committed 
during  the  night  season. 

(14)  'AXX*  .  .  .  Xgicrov,  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  i.  e., 
imitate  him,  which  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  Greek  IMtat&ai  r/v«;  or 
perhaps  it  here  means,  like  the  Hebrew  &*?<,  to  be  filled  with,  and  so 
the  idea  is :  Be  filled  with  a  Christian  spirit,  abound  in  it ;  "  let 
Christ  dwell  in  you  richly/' — Kai  rrtg  ca^M  .  .  .  iV/^/a;,  and  make 
no  provision  for  Hie  flesh,  in  respect  to  its  lusts.  Trj*  <ragxbi  *£©rwa> 
means  provision  for  Oie  sake  of  the  flesh,  L  e.,  in  order  to  gratify  it* 
lusts,  as  elg  ivrtupias  explains  it.  Such  a  latitude  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  Genitive  is  common ;  see  New  Test.  Gramm.  §  99.  So  Rom. 
viii.  32,  ^ojSara  a<payr&,  sheep  destined  for  the  slaughter  ;  comp.  Phil, 
i  22.  John  v.  29.  vii.  35,  Matt.  iv.  15.  x.  5,  &c. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  1—23. 


The  apostle  having  given  so  many  precepts  for  the  sake  of  caution  and  restraint  npon  the 
Jewish  part  of  the  church  at  Borne  (on  whom  he  doubtless  had  his  eye  when  he  was  writing 
chap,  xiii.),  he  now  turns  to  the  Gentile  part,  and  gives  them  some  salutary  cautions  with  re- 
spect to  their  demeanour  towards  their  Jewish  brethren.  The  Jews,  at  this  time,  cherished  a 
deep  abhorrence  of  idolatry ;  and  every  thing  which  pertained  to  idol  worship  they  avoided  with 
great  solicitude.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  find  among  them,  even  when  transplanted 
into  the  Christian  church,  men  who  abstained  from  all  flesh,  lest  they  should  eat  that  which  had 
been  offered  to  idols.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  (holocausts  excepted)  only  a  part  of  the  flesh 
of  slain  beasts  was  consumed  by  fire ;  the  rest  was  reserved  for  the  priests  or  the  offerer,  and 
frequently  came  to  the  market  for  sale.  Now  a  man  who  ate  meats  without  distinction,  that 
had  been  obtained  at  the  market,  might  eat  that  which  had  been  offered  to  idols.  The  Jew 
shuddered  at  this,  lest  he  should  be  defiled;  and  the  Christian  Jew  could  not  at  once  divest  him- 
self of  such  a  feeling. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Augustine,  however,  interpret  the  chapter  before  us  as  having 
reference  only  to  scrupulousness  about  meat  that  had  actually  been  offered  to  idols,  and  not 
meat  in  general.  But  ver.  2  seems  to  make  against  this  opinion.  Accordingly,  Chrysostoni, 
Origen,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  and  most  modern  commentators  suppose,  that  the  scrupulousness  in 
question  extended  to  all  kinds  of  meat,  or  at  least  to  all  which  was  sold  in  the  public  markets. 
A  comparison  of  the  present  chapter  with  1  Cor.  viii.,  would  seem  to  afford  confirmation  of  this 
opinion.  It  would  also  seem  to  establish  the  idea,  that  the  scruples  in  question  (about  the  eating 
of  meat)  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  meats  which  had  been  presented  at  the  temples  of 
ido!s,  often  came  into  the  markets  for  sale  (1  Cor.  x.  25 — 28),  and  in  consequence  of  this,  it  was 
so  difficult  to  distinguish  lawful  meats  from  unlawful  ones,  that  it  was  duty  rather  to  forego  the 
use  of  meats,  than  to  incur  the  danger  of  eating  those  which  were  polluted. 

In  regard  to  this  last  point,  however,  no  less  critics  than  Koppe  and  Eichhorn  have  main- 
tained, that  the  Christians  whom  Paul  has  in  view  here,  were  a  species  of  Essenes,  such  as  the 
Greeks  called  utncJjToi,  ascetics,  i.  e.,  those  who  practised  peculiar  self-denial  as  to  food  and  drink, 
and  subjected  themselves  to  various  penances  and  mortifications  of  the  flesh,  in  order  that  they 
might  attain  to  a  more  pure  and  elevated  state  of  devotion  and  piety.  'I  hat  a  sect  of  this  kind, 
viz.,  the  Essenes,  existed  among  the  Jews  at  this  time,  is  well  known  from  the  testimonies  of 
Philo  and  Josephus.  But  besides  the  Essenes,  there  were  others  among  the  Jews  who  prac- 
tised abstinence  from  meat.  Josephus  speaks  of  one  B&nus  who  lived  in  solitude  on  fruits  and 
plants,  and  with  whom  he  spent  three  years,  living  in  the  like  manner.  So  also  he  mentions  priests, 
who  were  accused  of  some  slight  fault  in  regard  to  the  Roman  government  in  Judea,  and  were 
sent  to  Borne  for  trial,  who  lived  on  figs  and  nuts,  Vita  Josephi,  ft  2,  8.  There  were  also,  among 
the  Greeks,  many  Pythagoreans  of  the  newly  reviving  school  of  this  philosopher,  who  pursued  a 
like  course  of  life  v.  ith  regard  to  food,  Similar  to  those  classes  of  men,  in  respect  to  their  mode 
of  sustenance,  are  some  Christians  mentioned  by  Origen  (cont.  Celsum,  Y.  48),  who  lived  in  his 
time.    So  in  Caiioncs  ApacM.  (L.),  the  like  class  of  men  is  mentioned. 

But  although  it  Is  i  Inin  that  there  were  classes  of  men  at  the  time  when  the  apostle  wrote,  who 
practised  the  ascetic  mode  of  lifc  which  Bom.  xiv.  contemplates ;  yet  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  such  ascetics  as  have  just  been  mentioned,  were  the  ones  whom  the  apostle  here  intends  to 
describe.  Every  one  who  reads  the  history  of  the  awsetics  of  this  class,  knows,  that  in  every 
country  where  they  have  made  their  appearance,  they  have  usually  obtained  for  themselves  great 
credit  and  influence,  on  the  ground  of  their  supposed  extraordinary  sanctity.    As  was  \ery 
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natural,  they  took  to  themselves  great  credit  on  this  account,  and  looked  down  with 
pity  or  contempt  on  those,  who  declined  to  pursue  the  course  of  self-denial  which  they  had 
adopted.  Of  course  we  should  expect  the  apostle,  if  he  were  here  addressing  men  of  this  class, 
to  attack  their  pride  and  vain  glory,  as  he  does  very  strenuously  in  Col.  il.  31 — 28.  But  instead 
of  this,  we  find  the  ascetic  party  here  to  be  the  one  which  needs  defending.  It  is  the  others  who 
look  down  with  contempt  or  disrespect  ou  them,  and  who  are  prone  to  treat  them  wit*  some  de- 
gree of  scorn  or  neglect  on  account  of  their  weakness  or  superstition ;  and  therefore  the  apostle 
chides  the  others,  and  exhorts  them  to  a  different  demeanour.  It  is  more  probable,  then,  that 
the  whole  difficulty  in  question  was  one  which  arose  from  Jewish  scruples  about  meats  and  drinks 
offered  to  idols,  In  which  the  Jewish  Christians  believed  that  they  could  not  partake,  except  at 
the  expense  of  associating  themselves  with  the  worshippers  of  idols  and  becoming  polluted. 

This  is  satisfactorily  confirmed  by  ver.  5,  which  speaks  of  the  distinction  that  these  same  per- 
sons made  between  days,  out  of  respect  to  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  customs  of  the  Jews ;  comp. 
Col.  ii.  16.  We  cannot  reasonably  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  such 
Jewish  Christians,  as  still  cherished  the  feelings  and  views  which  they  had  entertained  before 
their  conversion,  in  regard  to  the  distinction  of  meats  and  drinks,  and  the  observance  of  fast  and 
feast  days.  The  Gentile  part  of  the  church  would  naturally  feel  no  scruple  in  respect  to  such 
matters;  and  it  would  not  be  unnatural  for  them  to  look  at  first  with  wonder,  and  afterwards 
with  disdain,  on  the  scrupulousness  of  their  Jewish  brethren  respecting  such  external  ordinances. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  peace  of  the  church  would  thus  become  endangered.  And  in  order 
to  prevent  this,  the  apostle  throws  his  shield  over  his  brethren  in  a  weaker  state  of  belief  and 
insists  upon  it  that  others  shall  deal  very  tenderly  and  affectionately  with  scruples  of  such  a  na- 
ture, and  not  condemn  or  despise  those  who  entertained  them.  This  he  could  insist  on  with 
the  more  urgency,  because  their  scruples  were  of  a  conscientious  and  sober  nature,  and  not  mere 
whims  of  superstition.  Accordingly,  the  present  chapter  gives  precepts  and  principles  in  regard 
to  things  of  tills  nature,  which  must  be  of  great  value  to  the  church  ot  Christ,  down  to  the  end 
of  time ;  and  on  this  account,  we  can  aver,  in  one  sense,  that  we  rejoice  in  the  occasion  which 
called  forth  the  expression  of  such  views  and  feelings  on  the  part  of  Paul.  The  whole  constitu- 
tes a  rule  of  life  in  regard  to  weaker  Christian  brethren,  and  with  regard  to  food,  drink,  man- 
ner of  living,  and  observance  of  fasts  and  feasts  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant guide  to  scrupulous  and  tender  consciences. 


(1)  Toy ...  .  flr/tfrg/,  him  that  is  weak  in  his  belief;  i.  e.9  him  who 
is  not  yet  fully  convinced  or  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  true  extent 
of  Christian  liberty,  which  pays  no  superstitious  regard  to  ordin- 
ances of  a  mere  external  and  physical  nature.  The  article  rfj  here 
may  betaken  as  being  equivalent  to  the  pronoun  his  which  is  often  the 
case  elsewhere ;  or  rji  may  be  construed  as  referring  to  the  Chris- 
tian belief  or  persuasion.  n/<rr/;  does  not  here  mean  saving  faith  in  an 
appropriate  and  peculiar  sense,  but  belief  or  persuasion  in  the  more 
general  sense  of  the  term ;  comp.  1  Cor.  viii.  11, 12.—  U^Xa^dns^ 
receive  with  kindness,  admit  to  your  society  or  friendship  ;  so  the  verb 
vgotXapPdvofiat  is  used  in  the  New  Testament.  It  means  literally  to 
take  to  one's  self;  and  so  it  is  applied  to  taking  a  companion,  Acts 
xvii.  5;  to  receiving  into  one's  house  as  a  guest  or  a  friend,  Acts 
xviii.  26.  xxviii.  2.  Philem.  vs.  12,  18.     Hence,  in  a  sense  somewhat 
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more  general,  to  receive  kindly ;  comp.  Rom.  xiv.  3.  xv.  7.  Calov 
objects  here  against  his  Lutheran  brethren,  for  employing  this  text 
to  prove  that  Calvinists  should  be  treated  with  lenity.  He  says  that 
2  John  v.  10  is  the  proper  rule  to  be  applied  to  them  ! 

Mn  tig  diaxgitfug  diaXoyrtfiav,  not  80  as  to  make  decisions  in  respect  to 
his  opinions.  A/axe/aug  literally  signifies  distinctions,  decisions,  dis- 
criminations. The  meaning  doubts,  scruples,  needs  confirmation,  and 
is  unnecessary  here.  The  word  dtaXoyttpuv,  means  thoughts,  opinions, 
sentiments.  The  main  difficulty  is,  to  make  out  the  verb  that  is 
implied  after  the  w  here.  We  may  repeat  vptkatLfidt.n&t,  and  then 
the  sense  will  be :  i  Do  not  receive  him  for  the  sake  of  making  deci- 
sions, or  so  as  to  make  decisions,  of  opinions  or  sentiments,'  viz., 
opinions  in  respect  to  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  sequel.  Or  we 
may  simply  supply  i aria,  and  then  the  meaning  will  be  :  '  Let  not 
this  (viz.  the  reception  spoken  of)  be  such  as  will  lead  you  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  weak  in  the  faith,  in 
respect  to  the  matter  that  follows.'  The  construction  of  the  verse 
is  very  obscure.  Another  exegesis  not  uncommon  is:  'Do  not  act  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  promote,  rather  than  allay 
scrupulous  ilioughts  (bic&y.oitug  dtaXoyigfiuv)  about  meats,  days,  &c.' 
This  sense  is  a  good  one  it  could  be  fairly  made  out  that  dtuxgltrug 
means  scruples  or  doubts.  As  the  matter  stands,  the  other  sense 
accords  best  with  philology.  » 

(2)  *Og  ph .  .  .  6  6t  a<ftivZ>v.  At  first  sight,  the  reader  may  mistake 
these  formulas  for  distinctive  antithetic  pronouns.  But  they  are  not 
so.  "Os  fLtf  would  require  Sg  It  in  the  antithetic  part  (see  in  ver.  5) ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  pronominal  article  •  t**U  requires  the  anti- 
thetic correspondent  to  be  ©  bu  But  in  the  verse  before  us,  the 
construction  is  an  anacoluthon ;  for  it  begins  with  a  pronoun  and 
verb  in  the  protasis,  viz.  lg  ph  vrtrtw  x.  r.  X.,  and  then  instead  of 
saying  Ig  b\  a&evs?,  Paul  makes  use  of  the  article  and  a  participle, 
viz.  6  dt  &<fttmv.  Here  then  is  a  real  anacoluthon}  i.  e.,  the  structure 
with  which  the  sentence  is  commenced,  is  not  carried  on  but  ex- 
changed for  another.  The  /iiv  with  og  has  simply  a  discretive  power 
in  respect  to  Ig,  which  is  sufficiently  marked  in  our  English  one.  The 
hi  in  the  next  clause  is  adversative  or  antithetic  as  to  the  sentiment, 
and  is  to  be  translated  but. 

udvra  agrees  with  jSf^ara  understood,  comp.  verse  1 5,  but  /3guyua 
is  not  confined  merely  to  the  sense  of  meat;  it  means  any  tiring  eat- 
able, any  food.     Qaytft  is  the  second  Aorist  here,  from  the  obsolete 
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payw;  but  it  is  usually  ranged,  in  the  lexicons,  under  the  root  i*$/o»# 
The  circumflex  accent  shows  it  to  be  the  2nd  Aorist. 

'O  dt .  ...  suS/f/,  but  he  who  is  weak  eateth  kerbs ;  i.  e.,  6  a&fvZrrh 
Tiirrtt,  comp.  ver.  1,  he  who  is  scrupulous  about  distinction  of  meats, 
&c.  refrains  from  meat  sold  in  the  markets  lest  he  should  cat  that 
which  is  offered  to  idols.  He  prefers  to  live  on  vegetables  (Xa^aya), 
rather  than  subject  himself  to  this  danger.  After  io^m  the  word 
pom  is  implied. 

(3)  'O  8<&/wv ....  xgtvsru,  let  not  him  who  eateth,  despise  him  who 
eateth  not ;  nor  him  who  eatetii  not,  condemn  him  who  eateth.  Kom 
nor,  like  the  Hebrew  \  before  a  second  member  of  the  sentence  in 
which  the  first  member  has  a  negative  particle.  The  English  con- 
struction demands  not  ...  .  nor,  in  order  to  render  the  sense  of  the 
Greek.  k^w/v,  in  the  sense  of  condemn,  is  frequent  in  the  New 
Testament ;  as  any  of  the  lexicons  will  show.  The  sentiment  is  : 
'  He  who  is  freed  from  any  scruples  about  distinction  of  meats, 
should  not  exercise  an  uncharitable  and  condemning  spirit  towards 
him  who  still  entertains  such  scruples.'    The  reason  is  subjoined : 

'O  ©sic  . .  vgoeiXapiro,  for  God  has  accepted him ,  i.  e.,  received  him 
into  his  redeemed  family,  and  admitted  him  to  its  privileges :  comp. 
vgooXafifidvH&t  in  ver.  1. — Airov  in  this  case  must  be  generic,  as  it  in- 
cludes both  him  who  eateth,  and  him  who  eateth  not. 

(4).  2u  rit .  .  .  o/xen;v ;  Who  art  thou  that  condemnest  the  servant  of 
another  t  That  is,  such  a  one  as  is  favourably  accepted  of  God,  and 
is  his  servant  and  not  yours,  how  can  you  claim  the  right  of  exercis- 
ing severity  towards  him,  in  respect  to  his  scruples  of  conscience  ? 
2u  is  here  properly  the  Nominative  absolute,  and  applies  to  any  in- 
dividual of  either  party.  It  may  be  construed  as  Nominative  after 
t7,  but  the  other  construction  seems  to  be  the  true  one.  It  is  like 
the  Hebrew  \3Ti  ^  ^^,  [as  to]  God,  his  way  is  perfect. 

Tp  My  .  .  .  Trivrt /,  by  his  own  master  he  standetli  or  falletlu  The 
word  trrixfi  here  has  afforded  no  small  room  for  discussion  among 
critics.  But  those  who  give  it  the  sense  of  acting  uprightly,  and 
c/Vrs/  the  sense  of  being  delinquent,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  consult  the 
context.  The  apostle  says  to  those  who  were  freed  from  scruples 
about  fpod :  i  Brethren,  do  not  be  severe  in  condemning  those  who 
differ  from  you  in  opinion  with  respect  to  this  point.  Yours  is 
not  the  prerogative  to  judge  in  this  case;  it  is  God  who  will  acquit 
or  condemn ;  they  are  accountable  only  in  such  a  matter.  2rrx» 
is  not  a  classical  word,  but  is  formed,  by  the  later  Greek,  from 
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the  Perfect  lerrixa,  the  I  being  dropped.  Its  meaning  here  is,  to 
standfast  or  firm  in  a  secondary  sense,  i.  e.,  to  hold  good  one's  place 
at  a  time  of  trial,  to  remain  firm  and  secure.  So  Psalm  i.  5,  "The 
ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  judgment ;"  i.  e.,  shall  not  be  able  to 
remain  firm  and  safe.  So  the  opposite  term  (w/Vrg/)  would  also  lead 
us  to  judge.  To  fall,  means,  in  this  case,  to  be  condemned,  to  be 
insecure,  to  be  subjected  to  condemnation  or  punishment;  exactly  as 
we  say  in  English,  of  a  man  on  trial  for  crime  and  condemned,  he 
teas  cast  at  the  trial,  he  failed,  tirttu  The  Dative  rift  Ibiy  zvoiy,  is 
here  the  Dative  of  relation  ;  oomp.  xii.  10,  eeq.  on  this  Dative,  and 
New  Test.  Gramm.  106.  1.  The  strict  rendering  ad  sensum  would 
be  :  In  relation  to  his  own  master  lie  is  Wtbject  to  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation or  acquittal ;  u  e.,  before  the  tribunal  of  another  he  can- 
not be  arraigned  in  respect  to  his  scrupulous  conscience,  for  it  is  only 
his  own  master  who  can  call  him  to  an  account  as  to  this  matter. 

Sra^wra/  .  .  .  avroi,  and  he  shall  be  established,  for  God  is  able  to 
establish  him ;  i.  e.,  he  shall  stand  in  the  judgment  of  his  conduct  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  for  God  is  able  to  acquit  him,  or  God  has 
the  power  and  right  of  acquitting  him,  although  you  should  condemn 
him. 

(5)  "O;  fLtf .  .  .  fifiegav,  one  esteemeth  one  day  more  than  anotlier; 
i.  e.,  he  makes  a  distinction  between  days,  regarding  one  as  more 
sacred  than  another.  Ktfvtt  here  has  a  very  different  sense  from 
that  which  it  conveys  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  is  employed  in  a 
kind  of  paronomasiac  way ;  it  means  estimates,  regards,  deems : 
comp.  Acts  xiii.  46.  xvi.  15.  xxvi.  8.  Rom.  iii.  7. 1  Cor.  ii.  2.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  Jud.  TV.  8,  2,  xpOsivirt  sv&aifLov'gtfTaroi,  ye  shall  be  deemed  most 
fortunate.  In  respect  to  <ragd,  in  the  sense  of  more  than,  above,  see 
lexicon. 

"Of  di  •  •  .  fjfttoav,  another  esteemeth  every  day,  i.e.y  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  days,  regards  all  days  alike.  The  p'tv  and  3s  joined 
with  of  in  the  two  clauses,  serve  merely  the  purpose  of  antithetic  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  pronouns. — 'Exam;  .  .  .  crXij^f  opMu,  let  every  one 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  oicn  mind ;  i.  e.,  let  each  one  act  conscien- 
tiously in  respect  to  this  matter,  according  to  the  real  persuasion  or 
belief  of  his  own  mind,  so  as  not  to  violate  his  conscience  in  observ- 
ing, or  neglecting  to  observe,  particular  days  in  a  special  manner. 

Whether  the  apostle  means  to  include  the  Sabbath,  or  rather  the 
JjorcCs  day,  under  what  he  says  here  of  the  special  observance  of 
particular  days,  has  been  called  in  question  by  not  a  few  distin- 
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guished  commentators  and  divines.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church  a  distinction  was  made  between  Sabbath  and 
Lord's  day.  The  former  was  the  Jewish  weekly  Sabbath,  i.  e.,  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week.  It  embraced  also  the  occasional  fasts  and 
feasts  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law ;  comp.  Col.  ii.  1 G.  Gal.  iv.  10. 
Such  was  the  Jewish  use  of  the  word  rQ*?,  gdfipoLrov.  But  the  early 
Christians,  in  order  to  distinguish  this  from  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
on  which  they  held  their  religious  assemblies  of  worship  (1  Cor.  xvi. 
2.  Acts  xx.  7),  called  the  first  day  vnjA^a  Kvgiov  (Lords  day),  Rev.  i. 
10.  Of  this  distinction  there  is  clear  evidence  in  the  writings  of  the 
ecclesiastical  fathers.  That  it  was  very  early  made,  even  in  apostolic 
times,  is  sufficiently  evidenfkrom  comparing  Col.  ii.  16  and  Rev.  i.  10. 

The  question  whether  Rom.  xiv.  5  has  respect  to  the  tip'sga  Kug/cu 
as  well  as  the  <ra/3/3ara  of  the  Jews,  is  more  difficult  of  decision  than 
some  may  at  first  suppose  ;  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  context 
which  furnishes  any  certain  clue  to  the  meaning  of  rj/i'sga  here.  But 
if  we  may  venture  to  compare  Col.  ii.  16  and  Gal.  iv.  10  with  the 
passage  here  (and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  two  passages  manifestly 
have  relation  to  the  same  usages  and  prejudices  in  the  church),  then 
we  may  draw  the  conclusion  pretty  clearly,  that  fa'soa  here  relates  to 
days  which  the  scruples  of  Jewish  Christians  deemed  sacred,  and  has 
no  relation  to  the  wiga  Kvtfcu  which  all  agreed  to  keep  holy. 

(6)  '  o  <p £ov5v  .  .  .  ah  pgovs?,  he  who  regards  the  day,  regards  it  to 
[the  honouring  of  ]  tlie  Lord ;  and  he  who  regards  not  the  day  for 
[the  honouring  of  ]  the  Lord,  he  doth  not  regard  it  That  is,  he 
who  makes  the  distinction  in  question  between  days,  does  so  because 
he  believes  that  God  has  required  it,  and  he  keeps  such  days  sacred 
in  order  to  honour  him ;  but  he  who  does  not  make  these  distinctions, 
refrains  from  doing  it  because  he  thinks  that  duty  to  God  requires 
him  to  refrain,  inasmuch  as  God  does  not  require  these  days  to  be 
kept  holy.     Ki^fy  is  the  Dativus  commodi. 

'o  p)  <peowv . . .  ov  pgtvtTia  omitted  in  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  E.,  F.,  G. ; 
23.,  57.,  67. ;  -JEth.,  Copt.,  Vulg.,  Ital. ;  Ruf.,  Ambrosiast,  Pel., 
Aug.,  Ilieron. ;  and  neglected  by  Erasmus  and  Mill.  Still,  the  con- 
text seems  so  to  require  it,  that  it  is  now  generally  admitted. 

Kai  6  itdiuv  .  .  .  0*f),  likewise  he  who  eats,  eats  [to  the  honouring 
of]  the  Lord,  for  he  gives  God  thanks ;  i.  e.9  he  who  eats  food  with- 
out any  scrupulous  distinctions,  does  this  with  a  regard  to  the  com- 
mands of  God,  and  is  thankful  to  God  for  the  blessings  bestowed  upon 
him,  viz.,  the  privilege  of  enjoying  his  food  without  the  troublesome 
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distinction  of  clean  and  unclean.     Taf  stands  before  the  reason  why 
he  eats  in  honour  of  the  Lord. 

Kai  6  w  eaO/uv,  .  .  .  0*^,  and  he  who  eats  not,  for  [the  honouring]  of 
ttte  Lord  he  eats  not,  and  gives  God  thanks.  That  is,  he  refrains 
from  certain  kinds  of  food,  from  a  design  to  obey  the  commands  of 
God ;  and  for  the  light  which  is  imparted  to  him  (as  he  supposes) 
with  respect  to  making  such  a  distinction  in  food,  he  is  grateful. 
Flatt  thinks  this  should  be  turned  thus:  'For  the  little  which 
he  does  enjoy,  he  is  thankful  to  God.'  But  then  this  little  would 
be  wlxat  he  eats  ;  whereas,  he  who  does  not  eat,  is  here  represented 
as  thankful — for  what  ?  The  not  eating  must  be  the  answer ;  and 
this,  in  the  sense  above  given. 

(7)  Ovfoh  y*i  •  •  •  Zfi for  none  of  us  lives  to  himself;  i.  e.,  none  of 
us,  who  behaves  himself  as  a  Christian,  can  live  only  for  his  own 
pleasure,  or  to  obey  his  own  inclinations.  The  apostle  seems  here 
to  take  it  for  granted,  that  those  who  made  distinctions  between 
food,  and  those  who  did  not,  aimed  to  honour  God  by  this,  because 
they  stood  pledged  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  his  service  and  glory. 
— Zrjv  rhi  to  live  devoted  to  any  person  or  thing,  to  accommodate  all 
our  actions  and  desires  to  his  wishes;  comp.  Luke  xx.  38.  Kom.  vi. 
10,  11.  Gal.  ii.  19. — The  yd$  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  intro- 
duces a  general  reason  for  what  he  had  just  affirmed. 

Kcc^  ovdtig  iavrp  am^vwxu,  and  none  of  us  dieth  to  himself;  i.  e.,  in 
life  and  death  we  are  the  Lord's,  we  are  bound  to  glorify  him  in  all 
that  we  do.  That  the  phrase  ovdsig  lavrp  avoSvfoxtt  means,  we  are 
the  Lord's  whether  in  life  or  in  death,  i.  e.,  in  the  state  of  the  dead, 
viz.,  in  the  present  and  future  world,  seems  clear  from  comparing 
verses  8,  9. 

(8)  9Edv  re .  . .  dcro^v^xw^sv,  for  whether  toe  live,  we  live  to  the  Lord^ 
and  whether  we  die,  we  die  to  the  Lord;  i.  e.,  whether  in  a  state  of 
life  or  death  (comp.  v.  9),  we  belong  to  the  Lord,  we  are  bound  to 
glorify  him.  The  ydg  in  this  case  is  introductory  to  a  clause  illus- 
trating and  confirming  the  preceding  declaration. — The  phrases  idv 
r%  .  •  edv  re  show  the  mutual  connection  of  both,  and  their  relation 
in  common  to  something  else;  which  here  is  ru>  xvgiy  £fjvor  diro^^^xg/y 
respectively.  The  nicer  shades  of  r's .  .  .  xa/,  or  (as  here)  ri .  .  .  re,  it 
is  impossible  to  imitate  in  our  language. 

'Ea»  «...  fopev,  whether  we  live,  then,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's ; 
u  e.,  whether  we  exist  in  the  present  world,  or  in  another,  viz.,  the 
world  of  the  dead,  we  belong  to  the  Lord,  i.  e.,  to  Christ.     That 

2l 
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Lord  does  mean  Christ  here,  ver.  9  makes  certain.  That  the  apostle 
means,  moreover,  by  Zptw  and  efa'oS^tfxw/i.gr,  to  describe  not  the  act'of 
living  and  dying,  but  the  state  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt,  after  consulting  verse  9.  In  other  words : 
'  We,  in  the  state  of  the  living  and  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  u  e.,  we 
of  the  present  or  of  the  future  world,  are  Christ's  ;  he  is  our  Lord, 
both  here  and  hereafter. — And  this  being  the  case,  all  judgment 
must  be  committed  to  him. 

(9)  E/f  rovro  ya%  .  .  .  xug«gu<rij,  for  Christ  both  died  and  revived,  for 
the  very  purpose  that  he  might  be  Lord  of  the  dead  and  the  living. 
There  is  much  discrepancy  of  readings  here.  The  first  xai  before 
ar'&ave  is  rejected  by  many  uncial  and  other  MSS.  and  ancient  ver- 
sions: also  by  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Reiche.  The  word 
dv£<rnj,  rose,  which  is  in  the  textus  receptus,  and  also  in  some  ancient 
MSS.,  versions,  and  fathers,  is  rejected  on  good  grounds  by  Dr. 
Xnapp  and  all  recent  critics.  It  seems  to  have  come  from  the  mar- 
gin, where  it  was  written  as  a  gloss  or  explanation  of  Ztyirt.  In  re- 
gard to  ?£)}<»,  which  here  has  the  sense  of  reviving,  coming  to  life, 
and  not  simply  of  living  (which  has  seemed  to  perplex  some  com- 
mentators), one  needs  for  his  satisfaction,  only  to  compare  Matt.  ix. 
18.  John  v.  25.  xi.  25.  Acts  i.  3.  xxv.  15,  et  alibi.  In  relation  to 
the  sentiment  here  expressed,  viz.,  that  Christ  suffered  and  rose,  or 
in  other  words,  that  he  "  took  on  him  our  nature,  and  became  obe- 
dient unto  death,"  in  order  that  he  might  be  Lord  of  all,  the  reader 
may  compare  PhiL  ii.  5 — 11.  Johnxvii.  4,  5.  Heb.  ii.  9,  10.  xii.  2. 
The  apostle  means  to  say,  not  that  universal  dominion  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  Christ's  death,  but  that  this  was  a  fruit  or  consequence 
of  it,  and  indeed  one  of  the  ends  which  the  Saviour  had  in  view, 
because  it  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  benevolent 
purposes. — To  be  Lordofthedeadandofthe  living,  is  that  he  should 
be  supreme  ruler  over  the  present  world  and  the  world  of  spirits ; 
for  ifie  living  and  the  dead  make  up  all  the  human  race. — The  supre- 
macy of  Christ,  and  his  absolute  property  in  all  Christians,  living 
or  dead,  is  fully  asserted  and  implied  in  vers.  6 — 9. 

(10)  2u  hi  .  .  .  gov  ;  and  thou,  why  dost  thou  condemn  thy  brother  t 
2u  is  the  Nom.  absolute,  as  in  verse  4  above.  Ae,  but  in  this  case ; 
for  the  sentiment  is  adversative.  T/  xtfmt,  why  dost  thou  censure 
thy  brother  for  his  weak  and  scrupulous  conscience  ? 

*H  x«;  ou  .  .  .  (fov,  lit.  or  even  thou,  why  dost  thou  despise  thy  brother? 
Kai  <rv  is  emphatic,  cv  being  in  the  Nom.  absolute  as  before.    To 
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despise  here  means  to  regard  with  feelings  of  contempt  brethren  who 
have  scrupulous  consciences,  to  look  upon  them  as  inferior. 

Udvrti  ykg  . .  .  Xp<froo,  for  we  must  all  stand  before  tlie  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ;  L  e.,  such  a  brother  is  not  amenable  to  you  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  nature ;  Christ  is  his  judge,  who  is  the  supreme  judge  of 
all.  We  must  leave  such  matters  to  him ;  but  we  should  feel,  at  the 
same  time,  that  we  are  accountable  for  all  that  we  do  or  say  in  re- 
spect to  our  Christian  brethren. — Tag  is  prefixed  to  a  reason  given, 
why  we  ought  not  to  despise  a  Christian  brother  for  his  weak  con- 
science, viz.,  the  fact  that  he  is  accountable  to  Christ  himself  and 
not  to  us ;  as  we  also  are  accountable  for  our  demeanour  toward 
him. 

(11)  Tiytavrai  yfy,  where  y&g  is  prefixed  to  a  clause  introduced  in 
order  to  confirm  what  immediately  precedes. — z«  ly& ....  0g£,  as  I 
live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue 
shall  confess  to  God;  i.  e.,  all  shall  acknowledge  subjection  to  me, 
and  give  to  me  an  account  of  their  actions ;  or,  all  are  accountable 
to  God  as  their  supreme  and  final  judge.  The  passage  is  quoted 
from  Is.  xlv.  23  (xlv.  23,  24  Sept.),  where  the  Hebrew  for  ££  lye*  is 
**?P?f  ?  %  Sept.  xar9  ipavrov  opvw,  by  myself  do  I  swear.  The  %u 
\yu>  of  the  apostle  is  equivalent  to  the  *?*$  *D  of  the  Hebrew,  which 
is  altogether  equivalent  to  sfi¥?*h  *?•  So  the  apostle  has  translated 
ad  sensum,  not  ad  verbum.  The  8r/  which  follows,  stands  in  the 
Septuagint  after  xar  tfiaurou  favlu  naturally ;  in  the  text  of  Paul,  £« 
iyu  .  .  .  or/,  is  a  constructio  ad  sensum. 

(12)  That  the  doctrine  of  accountability  to  God  is  contained  or 
implied  in  this  passage  from  the  Old  Testament,  Paul  now  proceeds 
to  assert.  "Aga  ouv .  .  .  0s£,  every  one  of  us,  therefore,  must  give  an 
account  respecting  himself  to  God.  For  \6yog,  in  the  sense  here 
given,  comp.  Matt.  xii.  36.  Actsxix.40.  1  Pet.  iv.  5.  Heb.  xiii.  17, 
iv.  13. 

The  apostle  here  reckons  the  appearing  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ,  as  giving  an  account  to  God.  So  God  is  represented  as 
judging  the  world  by  Christ,  Acts  xvii.  31.  Rom.  ii.  16.  "Deus  et 
Christu8  arctissime  conjuncti  sunt,  ha  tit  quod  dehoc  dicitur,  dicitur 
etiam  de  illo." 

(13)  M^xer/ . .  xtfmiMf  let  us  then  no  longer  judge  one  another ;  t.  e.9 
let  us  no  longer  do  as  we  have  done,  in  judging  and  condemning 
those  who  make  a  distinction  of  meats,  days,  &c  Since  we  are  all 
accountable  to  God  for  every  thing  that  we  do,  let  us  no  more 
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expose  ourselves  to  his  displeasure  by  thus  wronging  a  Christian 
brother. 

*AXXi  tqZtq  .  .  .  <rx,dvda\o¥,  but  rather  come  to  tJiis  determination, 
not  to  put  a  stumbling-block,  or  an  occasion  of  falling  in  the  way  of 
a  brotlier.  Kghart  is  here  taken  in  a  sense  quite  different  from  that 
which  x£buf*ev  conveys  in  the  preceding  clause.  Kg/ian  here  means 
determine,  decide  ;  xtfvare  roOro  means,  make  or  come  to  tJiis  determi- 
nation; comp.  Acts  xvi.  15.  xx.  16.  1  Cor.  vii.  37.  et  alibi.  The 
employment  of  the  word  again  in  this  case,  is  occasioned  by  a  kind 
of  TapovofLaa'a  which  is  so  frequent  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  It  is  ap- 
propriately what  the  rhetoricians  call  antanaclasis  (avraydxXa*/;), 
which  means  the  repetition  of  the  same  word  in  the  same  sentence, 
or  in  one  closely  connected,  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  the 
word  when  first  mentioned  conveyed. 

T>  uds\<p(fj  is  Dativus  incommodi,  as  the  grammarians  say :  iroCe- 
xqu/fia  and  axavtaXov  are  not  materially  different ;  both  mean  an  occa- 
sion or  cause  of  stumbling.  Here  they  are  to  be  understood,  of 
course,  in  a  moral  sense ;  and  the  use  of  both  words  seems  designed 
merely  to  indicate  evert/  kind  of  occasion  for  stumbling. 

(14)  Olda  .  .  ,  'I^tfoD,  /  know  and  am  persuaded  by  the  Lord  Jesus ; 
i.  e.y  I  know,  and  know  for  certainty  because  the  Lord  Jesus  himself 
has  taught  me.  'Ev  xt^fy,  by  the  Lord,  for  so  iv  may  be  construed 
before  the  Dative  of  cause  or  agent.  Or  it  may  be  construed  as 
designating  Paul's  relation  to  the  Lord,  t.  e.,  I,  being  in  the  Lord,  am 
persuaded,  &c.     The  last  is  the  more  analogical  meaning. 

"On  .  .  avrov,  that  notJiing  is  unclean  of  itself;  i.  e.,  no  food  or 
drink  in  its  own  nature,  or  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  unclean  to  the  Chris- 
tian. A/'  avroD,  by  itself,  through  itself,  on  its  own  account.  Por 
alrov,  Lachmann  reads  avrov.  The  exchange  of  these  words  for  each 
other  in  the  New  Test.,  is  very  frequent ;  and  the  confusion  is  in- 
creased much  by  the  negligence  of  collators  as  to  making  the  requi- 
site distinction. — E/  ^  .  .  .  xomv,  but  to  him  who  deemeth  any  thing 
to  be  unclean9  it  is  unclean  ;  i.  e.,  if  a  man  believes  any  species  of 
food  or  drink  to  be  unlawful,  and  then  partakes  of  it,  he  defiles  him- 
self, because  he  does  that  which  he  believes  to  be  sinful. 

( 1 5)  E/  ds  .  .  .  Xvirs?rat,  now  if  thy  brother  is  grieved  because  qf 
meat.  As  continuative,  now ;  but  the  sense  seems  to  require  yag, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  b%  in  some  cases  is  employed  so  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  ya%  ;  see  Passow's  Lex.  6t. — A/a  /Sg^a,  because  thou 
eatest  meat  which  he  regards  as  unclean. — Ovx'tTt .  . .  wpvartTs,  thou 
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walkest  no  longer  according  to  what  benevolence  requires;  i.  e.,  thou 
dost  violate  the  law  of  love,  which  would  require  thee  to  do  unto 
others  that  which  thou  wouldest  that  others  should  do  unto  thee. 
But  this  thou  dost  not,  when  thou  demeanest  thyself  in  this  manner. 
Mi) .  .  .  &v&a.ve,  destroy  not  him  by  thy  meat,  for  ichom  Christ  died. 
That  dflroXXu*  means  destroy -,  seems  plain  from  comparing  1  Cor.  viii. 
11  and  verse  20  below.  The  word  acro'XXu^/  was  sometimes  employed 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  sense  of  cruciare,  to  torment,  vex ;  a  sense 
which  is  possible  here,  but  not  probable.  The  meaning  seems  to  be: 
1  Do  not  furnish  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  thy  brother,  lest  he  fall 
and  come  into  condemnation.' — 'Tcrfg  o5  Xgitrbs  a<xtt*n  seems  to  be 
added  in  order  to  show  how  very  differently  Christ  himself  acted  and 
felt,  with  respect  to  Christians  who  are  weak  in  faith  ;  and  thus  to 
paint,  in  glowing  colours,  the  criminality  of  those  who  refused  to 
imitate  his  spirit. 

(16)  M^  .  .  .  ayadov,  let  not  your  good  then  be  evil  spoken  of.  Oh, 
therefore,  then,  i. e.}  since  such  is  the  case,  viz.,  that  Christ  died  for 
sinners,  and  that  you  are  under  obligation  to  show  the  spirit  of  simi- 
lar benevolence  toward  your  fellow  Christians,  you  ought  to  demean 
yourselves  in  such  a  way,  as  that  you  will  give  no  occasion  for  the 
religious  liberty  which  you  enjoy  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  That  a/ado'p 
here  means  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  bondage  which  the  ceremonial 
law  imposed,  I  cannot  well  doubt ;  and  so  Origen,  Theodoret,  Ben- 
gel,  Clarius,  and  others  understood  it.  But  Chrysostom,  Theophy- 
lact,  Erasmus,  and  others,  understand  by  &yaQ6v  the  Christian  religion 
in  general.  The  sense  would  be  good,  if  construed  in  this  way;  but 
less  appropriate,  however,  than  the  meaning  above  given. 

(17)  Ov  yag  .  .  .  ayiy,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and 
drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
ydg  here  introduces  a  reason  why  Christians  should  not  suffer  their 
good  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  fH  f3a<n\fia  rov  0eoO  here  means,  the  spin 
ritual  kingdom  of  God  or  Christ ;  his  reign  within ;  his  moral 
dominion  over  the  hearts  of  men :  in  a  word,  true  Christianity. 
This  does  not  consist  in  refraining  or  not  refraining  from  this  or  that 
food  or  drink ;  but  spiritual  life  consists  in  holy  conformity  to  God, 
peaceful  and  gentle  demeanour,  and  joy  such  as  is  imparted  by  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  truly  admirable  description  of  the 
nature  of  real  Christianity  1  E/^nj  here  means  peace,  in  opposition 
to  discord  and  contention  among  brethren. — *Ev  mivpari  ayiifj  may  be 
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applied,  as  a  qualification,  to  btxarnvvn  and  t/gw  as  well  as  to  XH*> 
but  I  prefer  the  construction  which  I  have  given. 

(18)  rO  yty  . .  .  oMgwa-o/f,  for  he  who  serveth  Christ  in  respect  to 
these  things,  is  acceptable  to  God9  and  approved  by  men.  The  yd§ 
here  introduces  a  reason  why  peace  and  joy  follow  the  practice  of 
pure  Christian  principles.  '  Ev  rovrotg  means  the  things  before  men- 
tioned, in  regard  to  meats  and  drinks  and  feast  days,  &c.  Aoxipog, 
acceptus,  gratus;  the  apostle  means,  that  men  will  speak  well  of  such 
a  demeanour  as  he  had  commended. 

(19)  "Ago,  ovv  .  .  .  aXXjjXouc,  therefore  let  us  strive  after  peace  and 
mutual  edification.  TA  rrjg  s/g^w  •  •  •  ra  rfo  tixobows*  are,  accord- 
ing to  a  very  common  usage  of  the  Greek,  a  periphrasis  for  rSt  il^vixd, 
&c,  or  for  the  simple  itywmt  oixodo/cifj. — Tifc  uq  dXXjjXouc,  i.  e.,  rfo  o/xofo- 
MQ  ds  aXX^Xou;. — The  article  is  commonly  supplied  in  this  way,  be- 
fore adjectives  that  follow  a  noun  in  order  to  qualify  it,  or  (which 
is  the  same  thing)  before  nouns  with  prepositions,  added  merely  to 
qualify  the  preceding  and  principal  noun;  New  Test.  Gramni. 
§  92.  1. 

The  object  of  this  verse  is,  to  charge  the  church  at  Home  to  de- 
mean themselves  in  such  a  way,  with  regard  to  the  matters  in  dispute 
which  he  had  touched  upon,  as  would  promote  the  peace  of  the  church 
and  the  edification  of  both  parties. 

(20)  Mrj  .  .  .   06oD,  destroy  not  the  work  of  God  on  account  of  food. 
Tb  ipyov  roD  0g oD  may  be  construed  as  being  in  substance  the  same  as 
e/xoda/nri  Qtou  in  1  Cor.  iii.  9,  and  oixodo/in  .  .  .  sv  xi/g/p  in  Eph.  ii.  21, 
and  olxobofifiv  savTou  in  Eph.  iv.  16 ;  i.  e.,  as  meaning  Christians,  or  a 
Christian.     But  possibly  the  writer  may  refer  here  to  the  internal 
work  of  faith,  which  is  called  i^yov  0«oD  in  John  vi.  29.    So  Eeiche, 
who,  after  Theodoret  and  others,  construes  it  of  faith  and  its  conse- 
quences in  renewing  and  sanctifying  the  soul;  and  appeals  to  1  Cor. 
iii.  9. 1  Pet.  ii.  5.     John  vi.  29.     That  the  renewal  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  heart  is  the  special  reason  why  Christians  are  called 
God?s  building,  &c.  is  plain;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  sense  here 
of  seyw  Qtov  may  not  be  concrete,  i.  e.,  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be 
taken  as  including  the  persons  in  whom  such  a  work  is  carried  on. 
— KardXvs  is  a  verb  accommodated  to  the  figurative  expression  sgycv 
€>tovt  and  means  to  pull  down,  to  destroy.  The  meaning  is :  c  Do  not 
so  demean  thyself,  in  respect  to  this  dispute  about  meats  clean  and 
unclean,  as  to  cause  thy  weak  brother  to  sin  and  to  fall  into  condem- 
nation/ 
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Udvra  ph  xa&agd,  all  [meats]  are  clean;  i.  e.,  no  distinction  of  food 
is  to  be  made  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  All  distinctions  of 
this  nature  made  by  the  Levitical  law  are  abolished.  That  navra 
agrees  with  jfy w^ara  implied,  is  clear  from  mxsv  ]3^w^arojof  the  preced- 
ing verse.  Mev  in  the  protasis  here  has  aXXa  in  the  apodosis  for  its 
corresponding  particle,  which  is  often  the  case;  see  Passow's  Lex. 
fjuev,  2  f. — 'AXXA  .  .  .  Mkvrt,  they  are  hurtful  to  the  man  who  eats 
so  as  to  occasion  stumbling  tliereby.  'AXXa  here  concedes  what  is 
said  in  the  preceding  clause,  but  stands  (as  it  often  does)  before  a 
clause  which  limits  or  makes  exception  to  this  general  principle. — 
Aid,  before  a  noun  in  the  Genitive,  often  designates  the  manner  in 
which  a  thing  happens  or  is  done ;  so  (for  example)  in  Luke  viii.  4, 
bid  *u£aj8oX5j$,  i.  q.,  TOga/SoX/xwg ;  Acts  xv.  27,  bid  Uyout  orally;  2  Cor. 
x.  11,  di  «r/(rroX5v,  in  tiie  way  of  writing;  Heb.  xiii.  22,  bid  jSga^swv, 
briefly,  &c;  see  Bretschn.  in  bid,  c.  a.  But  here  it  may  seem  uncertain 
at  first  view,  whether  did  irgQcxopfiaros  designates  the  giving  of  offence, 
or  the  taking  of  offence.  The  context  shows,  however,  that  the  for- 
mer is  the  more  probable;  inasmuch  as  the  apostle  is  here  plainly 
addressing  those  who  were  not  weak  in  the  faith,  but  believed  that 
all  meats  were  clean.  What  he  says,  then,  may  well  be  supposed 
to  have  reference  to  their  actions  and  the  effects  of  them. 

Kaxrfy  here  makes  some  difficulty.  Is  it  subject  or  predicate  1 
The  most  facile  construction  seems  to  be,  to  repeat  £$£/*«  mentally 
from  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse,  and  to  arrange  the  sentence 
thus:  AXXA  xax6v  [itfr/  fyZjMt]  r&  dvfyuvp  x.  r.  X.  Or  *av  may  be  un- 
derstood as  the  subject  of  the  sentence;  or  xaxo'v  may  be  rendered  as 
a  noun  =  bad  or  evil  thing,  for  so  xa\6v  appears  to  be  constructed  in 
the  next  verse.  The  meaning  of  xaxtv  in  this  case  is  spiritual,  not 
physical.  The  apostle  means  to  say,  that  it  is  a  sin  when  any  one 
eats  so  as  to  give  offence  in  such  cases.  The  participle  r<j>  iaOiovn 
seems  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Inf.  mode  M/tn;  and  it  maybe  rendered 
here  as  expressing  conditionally,  i.  e.,  if  'or  provided  iliat  he  eat,  &c. 
See  N.  Test.  Gram.  §  140.  8. 

(21)  KaXhv ....  dtfovtT,  it  is  good  not  to  eat  flesh,  nor  drink  wine, 
nor  [to  do  any  thing]  whereby  thy  brother  8tumbleth9  or  has  ground 
of  offence,  or  is  made  weak.  Mnbt  h  f  is  elliptical;  the  full  expres- 
sion would  be,  fifidt  payift  $  «7£?i>  n  iv  f  x.  r.  X.  The  words  8  <rxavba\i- 
fyrai  $  doOmT,  are  omitted  in  Codd.  A.  C.  67,  and  in  Syr.  Arab.  Copt, 
versions ;  also  in  Orig.,  Euf.,  and  Augustine.  Mill  and  Koppe  hold 
them  to  be  a  gloss  or  repetition  of  ffgorawrrgi;  but  Reiche  contends 
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against  this.     The  sense  of  &<s0tv*7  is  to  render  incompetent,  viz.,  in- 
competent to  walk  safely  or  securely. 

(22)  2u  .  .  .  .  €>eov,  hast  thou  faith  t  keep  it  to  thyself  before  God  ; 
i.  e.,  hast  thou  a  belief  that  there  is  no  difference  in  meats  (which 
is  truly  the  case),  yet  deem  it  sufficient,  in  respect  to  this  point,  to 
regulate  by  it  thy  conduct  in  private  as  seen  only  by  the  eye  of  God. 
Do  not  act  this  out  in  public,  when  you  may  give  needless  and  in- 
jurious offence.  ri/Vr/v  has  a  limited  sense  here,  as  in  ver.  1  of  the 
present  chapter. 

Maxdgtoc  ....  doxifid^it,  happy  [is  he],  who  does  not  condemn 
himself  in  respect  to  the  t/iing  which  he  allows;  i.e.,  we  may  con- 
gratulate that  man,  who  does  not  so  use  his  Christian  liberty  in  re- 
spect to  food,  as  to  bring  on  himself  condemnation  or  blame  by  an 
abuse  of  it,  or  by  making  use  of  it  in  an  imprudent  and  inconsiderate 
manner. 

'Ev  p  in  this  case  is  an  example  of  attraction  which  is  of  an  ellip- 
tical nature.  It  stands  for  iv  rovrtft  o;  which  would  complete  the  gram- 
matical construction.     See  N.  Test.   Gram.  §  113.  Note  2. 

(23)  '  O  ds  .  .  .  vi<jr$ugt  but  he  who  doubts  is  condemned  if  he  eat, 
because  it  is  not  of  faith  ;  i.  e.9  he  who  doubts  whether  it  is  lawful 
for  him  to  eat  a  particular  kind  of  food,  and  yet  eats  it,  is  worthy  of 
condemnation ;  because  he  does  this  against  his  conscience  or  belief, 
or  at  least  without  an  approving  conscience. 

n«v  di  .  .  ,  $<rri,  and  every  tiling  that  is  not  of  faith  is  sinful; 
i.  e.,  not  only  eating  against  one's  conscience  or  without  an  approv- 
ing conscience,  is  deserving  of  condemnation,  but  any  thing  else  done 
in  like  manner  is  sinful.  No  man  should  indulge  in  any  demeanour 
or  conduct,  when  the  lawfulness  of  it  is  to  him  a  matter  of  doubt.  A 
truly  excellent  maxim  in  Christian  morals,  and  one  which,  if  duly 
heeded  by  Christians,  would  prevent  many  a  bitter  hour  of  darkness 
and  contrition. 


CHAP.  XV.  1—33. 


Between  the  preceding  vera  and  Terse  1  of  this  chapter,  the  Cod.  Alex.,  and  106,  Codd. 
minuac,  most  of  the  Greek  fathers,  together  with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  insert  vers. 
25—27  of  chap,  xvi.,  i.  e.,the  close  of  this  epistle.  Hence  has  arisen  the  controversy,  whether 
the  epistle  properly  closes  with  chap.  xiv.    On  the  side  of  the  textut  receptus,  which  place* 
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these  verses  at  the  end  of  the  epistle,  are  the  Cod.  Vaticanus,  3  uncial  Codd.,  several  Codd. 
miDOsc.,  and  the  Latin  fathers.  For  this  arrangement,  also  the  internal  evidenoe  arising  from 
the  connection  may  be  appealed  to ;  for  it  seems  to  be  quite  plain,  that  chap.  xv.  is  intimately 
connected  with  chap,  xiv.,  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  If  Paul  be  the  author  of 
the  whole  epistle  (and  the  evidence  appears  to  be  very  satisfactory  that  he  is),  then  it  would  be 
somewhat  singular  that  the  passage  in  xvi.  25 — 27  should  be  inserted  here,  where  there  seems 
to  be  no  special  call  for  a  doxology,  and  where  the  connection  is  so  close  with  the  sequel,  as  it 
itands  in  the  teztus  receptus.  Flatt  appeals  to  Eph.  iii.  20,  in  order  to  ebow  that  Paul  is  accus- 
tomed to  introduce  doxologies  into  the  body  of  his  epistles.  He  might  have  appealed  to  several 
other  instances  of  the  like  nature ;  «.  g.,  Rom.  i.  25.  xi.  36.  2  Cor.  xl  31.  Gal.  i.  5.  Phil.  iv.  20. 
1  Tim.  i.  1 7;  but  all  these  examples  are  in  quite  a  different  situation  from  that  of  the  present  one, 
for  with  ono  exception  (1  Tim.  i.  17),  God  is  the  immediately  preceding  subject  of  the  writer;  and 
In  1  Tim.  i.  17,  this  is  implied.  But  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  instance  under  examination.  The 
internal  congruity  of  the  passage,  then,  seems  to  be  strongly  against  the  insertion  of  xvi.  25—27 
in  this  place.  And  although  Griesbach  has  inserted  it,  and  Horus,  Wetstein,  Flatt,  Tholuck  and 
many  other  critics  approve  of  this;  yet  I  agree  most  cordially  with  Dr.  Knapp,  who  has  decided 
more  conformably,  as  I  apprehend,  to  the  principles  of  true  criticism,  that  the  order  of  the  tor- 
tus rtceptus  is  the  true  one. 

In  the  present  chapter,  Paul  continues  to  exhort  the  church  at  Rome  to  strive  after  unity  and 
peace.  He  sets  before  them  the  self-denial  of  Christ,  vers.  3, 4.  lie  beseeches  God  to  give  them 
the  spirit  of  Christian  unity  and  love,  vers.  5,  6.  He  exhorts  them  to  a  mutual  kind  reception 
of  each  other,  ver.  7.  He  shows  that  the  reception  of  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church,  had 
been  clearly  and  often  predicted,  vers.  8— 12 ;  and  prays  God  to  fill  them  all  with  Joy  and  peace, 
verse  13.  He  apologizes,  as  it  were,  for  writing  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  by  describing  the  nature 
of  his  office  as  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  the  labours  which  he  had  performed  while  holding  this 
office,  and  the  affectionate  desire  which  he  had  cherished  of  paying  the  church  at  Rome  a  visit, 
vers.  14—24.  He  describes  to  them  the  plan  of  his  future  Journeys  and  labours,  expresses  his 
hope  of  yet  visiting  them,  and  begs  an  affectionate  interest  in  their  prayers  to  God  for  him,  vers, 
26—32.    He  then  concludes  with  a  benediction,  ver.  83. 


(1)  *  Of  eiXojusv  ds  .  .  .  /3atfra£giv,  we,  however,  wJio  are  strong,  ought 
to  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak*  As  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
considered  as  adversative  here.  The  course  of  thought  seems  to  be 
thus :  c  He  who  eats  in  a  state  of  doubt,  commits  a  sin  against  his 
own  conscience ;  but  we,  who  have  more  enlightened  views,  ought 
to  bear  with  his  scruples,  and  not  to  demean  ourselves  so  as  to  in- 
crease them.'  So  Eeiche.  Awaro/,  tJie  strong  in  faith,  i.  e.,  those 
who  had  no  scruples  about  meats  and  drinks,  &c — 'Adw&ruv,  those 
who  were  not  dwaroi,  i.  e.,  who  had  scruples,  &c. — BatrcLfyw,  to  bear 
with,  to  endure  patiently,  to  tolerate;  comp.  Gal  vi.  2.  Rev.  ii.  2. 

Ka/  pii  iavroii  agiexuv,  and  not  to  please  ourselves;  i.  e.,  not  to  act 
merely  in  such  a  way  as  would  gratify  our  own  views  and  inclina- 
tions.    See  the  example  of  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  ix.  22. 

(2)  Exoccmo;  •  •  •  olxohopw  let  each  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour 
in  respect  to  t/tat  which  is  good  unto  [his]  edification ;  i.  e.,  let  us  act 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  please  our  neighbour,  so  far  as  we  may  do 
so  and  do  what  is  good ;  let  us  act  so  as  to  edify  him. 

(3)  Kai  yty  ....  ri£i<3ivy  for  Christ  did  not  please  himself;  i.  e.y 
Christ  did  not  have  respect  merely  to  his  own  pleasure  or  pain,  con- 
venience or  inconvenience ;  but  did  that  which  was  grateful  and  use- 
ful to  others,  although  he  exposed  himself  to  great  suffering  in 
consequence  of  acting  thus.  Tag  stands  prefixed  here  to  a  reason 
why  we  ought  to  seek  the  good  of  others. 

'AXXA  .  .  .  W  i/Li,  but,  as  it  is  written,  the  reproaches  of  tJiose 
who  reproached  thee  have  fallen  upon  me.  The  passage  is  quoted  from 
Ps.  lxix.  10  (lxix.  9).  The  general  sentiment  is  here  accommo- 
dated to  a  particular  case;  t.  e.9  the  same  thing  which  this  sentiment 
declares,  was  in  fact  exemplified  in  the  treatment  which  Christ  re- 
ceived. In  other  words,  Christ  suffered  reproaches  rather  than  to 
desist  from  his  beneficence  towards  others;  which  is  the  sentiment 
of  the  passage  quoted. 

(4)  "0<ra  ya%  .  .  .  v£osy£a<pn*  for  whatsoever  things  were  written 
in  ancient  times,  were  written  for  our  instruction.  The  connection 
of  this  verse  with  the  preceding  is  some  what  difficult.  The  yfy  here 
seems  to  follow  something  implied,  viz.,  '  This  Scripture  is  appro- 
priate, for,  &c.'  Ugoeygd<prit  lit.  were  written  before,  u  e.9  in  former 
days,  in  ancient  times,  as  I  have  rendered  it  above. 

"Iw*  .  .  .  j^w/otev,  that  through  patience,  and  the  admonition  of  Hie 
Scriptures,  we  might  obtain  Jwpe.  '  ?<roju,tvTjs  refers  to  a  patient  en- 
durance of  the  troubles  and  sorrows,  to  which  the  doing  of  good  may 
expose  us ;  or  to  patient  tolerance  of  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of 
others,  fieiche  refers  it  to  patient  continuance  in  belief.  But  this 
is  not  so  apposite : — o-agaxXqcrsw?  seems  here  to  mean  admonition  or 
exhortation  ;  for  it  refers  back  to  &i&a<rxa>Jav,  and  if  rendered  consola- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  directly  congruous  with  that  word.  The 
writer  here  refers  to  the  exhortation  virtually  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
ture quoted,  to  persevere  meekly  and  patiently  in  doing  good. 

Patience  of  this  nature  will  produce  hope ;  comp.  Rom.  v.  3—5. 
He  who  perseveres  in  thus  doing  good,  amid  the  evils  which  may 
come  upon  him,  will  be  rewarded  with  "  a  hope  that  maketh  not 
ashamed." 

(5)  *0  di  etbe  .  .  .  'ifimvv,  now  may  the  God  of  patience  and  ad- 
monition give  mutual  unity  of  sentiment  to  you,  according  to  Christ 
Jesus,  'o  &ibg  ry\i  vmfiovrii  means,  God  who  bestows  patience,  or 
God  who  is  the  author  of  patience ;  just  as.  tine  God  of  grace,  is  the 
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God  who  bestows  grace.  So  6  esbg  rfc  vagaxXfatus  means,  either 
God  who  is  the  author  of  exhortation  or  encouragement  [viz.  to  per- 
severe], or  God  who  is  the  author  of  consolation.  I  understand  *•«- 
gax\f)<Ku{  here  in  the  sense  of  exciting  or  exhorting  to  acts  of  self- 
denial,  i.  #.,  to  do  those  things  which  make  for  peace  and  for  mutual 
Christian  edification,  although  they  may  cost  self-denial  and  mortifi- 
cation; which  accords  with  the  context  above. — Ap'q  is  a  later  form 
of  Opt.  2  Aor.  for  do/n;  which  the  older  grammarians  do  not  ac- 
knowledge. 

Kara  Xgmrbv  'jbjtfoDv  means,  in  accordance  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
or  agreeably  to  what  Christ  or  the  Christian  religion  requires. 
The  earnest  supplication  of  the  apostle,  that  the  Romans  may  be  led 
rb  aM  <p£on?\>  h  dXX^Xo/;,  shows  how  mistaken  those  are  who  think 
that  practical  unity  of  sentiment  among  Christians  is  not  desirable, 
even  as  to  matters  not  essential  to  salvation ;  for  surely  the  senti- 
ment about  distinction  of  meats  was  not  essential  in  this  sense.  If 
now  such  unity  in  smaller  matters  was  urged  by  the  apostle,  then  of 
course  he  would  urge  it  far  more  in  things  essential  to  salvation. 
The  precepts  of  the  apostle  show,  also,  that  Christians  may  differ 
about  externals,  and  things  of  minor  importance,  without  hazarding 
their  salvation ;  although  not  without  endangering  in  some  degree 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Church.  Such  is  the  imperfection  of 
human  nature,  that  difference  of  opinion  is  apt  to  produce  dispute ; 
and  dispute  of  course  is  apt  to  lead,  more  or  less,  to  alienation  of 
feeling. 

(6)  "Ira  .  .  .  X^/oroD,  that  with  one  accord  and  icith  one  voice 
you  may  glorify  God,  even  tlie  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.— 
' Opo&vfjuadov  comes  from  6p6s  conjunctus9  and  Su#o$  animus.  This 
characterizes  the  union  of  mind  or  sentiment,  which  the  apostle  de- 
sires should  pervade  the  Christian  church.  yEv  ivi  trttiart  charac- 
terizes the  harmony  of  the  voices,  in  the  song  of  praise  which  was  to 
be  sung  by  the  church;  i.  e.,  they  should  not  sing  discordant  notes, 
but  Iiarmonious  ones.  The  meaningis  not  literal  here,  but  figurative, 
viz.,  that  with  union  in  their  praise  to  God  they  might  offer  him 
thanksgiving,  that  they  might  all  accord  in  the  same  feeling  and 
same  worship. 

In  xa/  crar^a,  xal  is  explicative,  t.  e.}  "et  copulat  et  explicat;"  see 
Bretschn.  Lex.  xa/,  2.  b.  Such  is  a  very  common  idiom  in  the  New 
Testament  with  respect  to  xa/  as  explicative;  comp.  1  Pet.  i.  3. 
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2  Pet.  i.  11.  20.  Phil,  iv.  20.  Eph.  i.  3.  CoL  iii.  17.  In  these  cases, 
viz.,  such  as  have  xai  explicative  followed  by  a  noun  in  apposition 
with  the  preceding  noun  and  limiting  or  defining  it,  the  article  is 
usually  omitted  before  the  second  noun,  as  here  before  *-««£« ;  com- 
pare also,  in  this  respect,  the  examples  cited  above. 

(7)  A/i  .  .  .  .  0foD,  therefore  show  kindness  to  each  oilier,  as  Christ 
also  hath  showed  kindness  to  you,  unto  the  glory  of  God;  i.  e.y  in  view 
of  all  that  has  been  said,  I  beseech  you  to  treat  each  other  with  bro- 
therly kindness  and  affection ;  yea,  with  kindness  like  to  that  which 
Christ  has  shown  to  you,  in  order  that  God  may  be  glorified. 

A/o  refers  to  all  which  had  been  before  said  of  Christian  kindness 
and  forbearance.  As  to  irgo&ka{i.Pavt<rfa7  comp.  xiv.  3.  '!>£$  in  the 
textus  receptus  is  n/t&e.  This  latter  is  removed,  because  the  MSS. 
A.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.,  many  Codd.  minusc,  and  several  versions  and 
fathers,  read  ty*a$. — Etg  M%av  0goD  Tholuck  interprets  of  eternal  hap- 
piness, i.  e.9  the  glory  which  God  bestows.  The  phrase  is  capable 
of  this  meaning,  comp.  Heb.  ii.  10.  Rom.  v.  2.  I  Pet.  v.  4 ;  but  vers. 
8,  9,  require  a  different  sense  here,  viz.,  since  Christ  hath  kindly 
received  you,  in  order  that  God  may  be  glorified. 

(8)  A«y«  dt  x.  r.  X.  Ac  "accuratius  definit,"  i.  e.,  it  is  added  to 
a  phrase  or  sentence,  inserted  for  the  sake  of  more  full  and  entire 
explanation.  The  design,  however,  is  not  directly  indicated  by  di, 
but  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  writer  having  asserted  that 
Christ  has  kindly  received  us  in  order  that  God  may  be  glorified,  goes 
on  now  to  add  some  things  which  serve  to  show,  that  Christ  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  mediatorial  office  in  order  to  propagate  the 
truth,  and  to  bring  Jew  and  Gentile  nations  to  glorify  God. 

'Ijjtfouv  Xptrbv  .  .  .  0g©D,  Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister  of  the  circum- 
cision, on  account  of  the  truth  of  God;  i.  e.,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
minister  of  the  Jews,  that  he  served  the  cause  of  divine  truth  among 
the  Jews,  in  order  to  promote  its  true  interests.  *  TVi£,  on  account  of, 
for  the  sake  of 

E/c  rb .  . .  nar'tg w,  in  order  to  confirm  the  promises  made  to  tlie 
fathers ;  i.  e.,  in  order  to  carry  into  execution  the  promises  made  to 
the  ancient  fathers,  viz.,  of  spiritual  blessings  to  be  bestowed  on  their 
children. 

(9)  TA  b%  .  .  .  0*ou,  [I  say]  also,  that  the  Gentiles  are  to  glorify 
God  for  his  mercy  [in  Christ]:  i.  «.,  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
are  to  be  brought  into  the  church,  that  God  may  be  all  and  in  all,  and 
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thus  be  glorified  by  all  men.  As,  i.  e,,  Xiyu  6s  as  above,  I  add  fur- 
ther.— Ao%&<ra't  is  constructed  with  Xs/w  implied,  as  the  version  shows. 
The  present  phrase  discloses  the  meaning  of  g/g  d6%av  0*©D  in  ver.  7. 
A/A  rouro  .  •  .  .  -sj/aXw,  on  this  account  will  I  praise  thee  among 
the  Gentiles,  yea,  to  thy  name  will  I  sing  praise.  The  quotation 
is  from  Ps.  xviii.  49.  The  design  of  it  is  to  show,  that  the  Gentiles, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Israel,  would  have  the  blessings  of  the  go- 
spel proffered  to  them,  and  be  brought  to  glorify  God. — 'Ego^oXoy^o- 
fMtit  I  will  praise  thee,  like  the  Hebrew  rrrtK — Tf  6v6/xari  gov,  to  thy 
name,  i.  e.,  to  thee,  like  the  Hebrew  ^v?- 

(10)  Kai  -sraX/v  Xiyu,  viz.,  in  Deut.  xxxii.  43. — Ev<pgdv$r}Ti  .  .  .  abrou. 
rejoice  ye  Gentiles  with  his  people ;  Hebrew  to?  D?M  WJ  nn.  The 
design  of  the  quotation  is,  to  show  that  the  Gentiles  are  spoken  of  in 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  as  destined  to  be  brought  into  the 
church  of  God,  or  as  being  made  to  praise  him. 

(11)  Ka)  ffaX/v,  viz.,  in  Ps.  cxvii.  1  (Sept.  116.  1).  The  sentiment 
is  the  same  as  before.  The  object  in  accumulating  quotations,  is 
additional  confirmation  of  what  the  writer  had  advanced. 

(12)  Kai  X'syst,  viz.,  in  Is.  xi.  10.  In  the  quotation,  the  apostle  omits 
wnn  Dta,  in  that  day.  Also  instead  of  the  Hebrew  O^P  D$  TOR 
^vfe,  who  shall  stand  as  a  banner  of  the  nations  or  Gentiles,  the 
apostle  has  (with  the  Septuagint)  xai  6  avicrd/itvog  ug%ftv  ftwr,  one 
shall  arise  to  be  a  leader  of  the  Gentiles ;  ad  sensum,  but  not  ad 
literam,  as  the  Hebrew  vowels  now  are.  But  probably  the  apostle 
read  ipv,  and  then  his  version  is  literal.  For  *X<r/oD<r/,  the  Hebrew 
has  ^hV.m  The  whole  quotation,  therefore,  is  ad  sensum  only;  and 
it  is  truly  so  much.  It  is  added  to  the  others  for  the  same  purpose 
as  before,  viz.,  with  the  design  of  showing  that  the  Gentiles  should 
belong  to  the  Christian  church,  so  that  God  may  be  glorified  by 
them. 

Thus  far  in  confirmation  of  the  latter  clause  of  ver.  7.  The 
apostle  now  quits  this  subject,  and  resumes  bis  supplications  in  behalf 
of  the  church  at  Rome,  which  were  interrupted  by  ver.  7,  seq. 

(13)  *0  Bs  §*bs .  . .  xitrrtvtiv,  noto  may  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with 
all  joy  and  peace  in  believing ;  i.  e.,  may  that  God  who  is  the  author 
of  all  Christian  hope  (comp.  i\wmm  in  ver.  12),  make  your  joy  and 
peace  which  result  from  faith  in  Christ,  greatly  to  abound. — E/g  rb 
.  .  .  ayiou,  so  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  i.  e.,  so  that,  having  much  joy  and  peace  in  believing, 
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you  may  also  have  a  lively  Christian  hope  of  future  glory,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  dwells  in  you,  and  who  gives 
the  earnest  of  future  glory;  comp.  Eph.  i.  13,  14.  Bom.  viii.  23. 
with  the  notes  upon  it. 

(14)  TlivtrtfLai  di9  where  K  "orationi  continuandse  inservit,"  as 
also  in  ver.  13  above. — Kai  aMg  lyta,  even  I  myself.  Ka/  added  to 
pronouns  in  this  way,  serves  to  make  the  expression  more  distinct 
and  intense.  Here  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  'Even  I  who  have  thus 
warned  and  cautioned  you,  am  persuaded,  &c.' — Tlitf  v/j,m,  in  respect 
to  you. — mOn  . .  .  &yofoudtvfKt  that  you  yourselves  (xal  auro/)  are  filled 
with  kindness.  Kai  ahroi  indicates  what  I  have  expressed  in  the 
translation,  as  nearly  as  our  language  can  express  the  value  of  the 
Greek  phrase*  "  Ay&utvvris  I  take  here  to  refer  to  the  kind  feelings 
which  the  apostle  hoped  and  believed  the  Roman  Christians  would 
cherish  towards  each  other. 

ntv^gu/Aivoi .  .  .  vouSfrcft,  abounding  in  all  knowledge,  and  able  to 
give  mutual  admonition.  The  meaning  is :  'I  am  persuaded  that 
ye  possess  in  abundance  such  Christian  knowledge,  i.  e.,  such  a  know- 
ledge of  Christian  truths  and  principles,  that  ye  will  be  able  to  give 
such  advice  and  warning  as  you  may  mutually  need.' 

(15)  To\pTig6rigov .  .  .  bpac,  I  have  written  in  part  the  more  boldly 
to  you,  brethren,  as  one  repeating  admonition,  i.  e.,  I  have  written 
with  more  freedom  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  stranger, 
when  reminding  you  of  the  various  things  which  I*  have  urged 
upon  you.  'A*h  pegous  means  in  some  parts  of  his  epistle,  t.  e.,  as 
to  some  things.  It  seems  to  qualify  tyga-^a — 'ETavapiftvfaxuv,  adding 
to  or  repeating  admonition,  or  something  in  the  way  of  reminiscence. 

A/a  rfiv  x&pv '  •  •  ®*°v> on  account  of  the  favour  which  was  bestowed 
upon  me  by  God ;  namely,  the  honour  of  the  apostolic  office  \comp. 
Rom.  i.  5),  which  the  sequel  shows  to  be  the  meaning  of  x*§iV  here. 
"(16)  E/s  rb  that . .  .  ftvij,  that  I  should  be  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  Gentiles.  Because  his  office  led  him  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  to  exercise  a  spiritual  watch  over  them,  he  had 
ventured  to  address  the  church  at  Rome  with  freedom. 

'Ufougyovvra  .  .  .  0eoD,  performing  the  office  of  a  priest  [in  respect 
to]  the  gospel  of  God:  i.  e.>  acting  a  part  in  respect  to  the  concerns 
of  Christians,  not  unlike  that  of  a  priest  among  the  Jews. — "Iw* 
yivtirat .  .  .  ay'/y,  that  the  offering  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  acceptable, 
being  purified  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  i.  e.y  that  the  Gentiles  may  be 
offered  to  God,  whom  as  their  \strovgy6g  I  present,  inasmuch  as  they 
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have  been  rendered  clean,  pure,  by  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  their  hearts. 

(17)  "Exu  °^v  •  •  •  ®*°'u»  I  ?iave  then  cause  for  glorying,  through 
Jesus  Christ  as  to  those  tilings  which  pertain  to  God;  i.  e.,  being  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  I  have  cause  for  rejoicing, 
that  he  has  strengthened  me  and  given  me  success  among  them,  in 
things  pertaining  to  religion. — Ovv,  then,  i.  e.,  since  God  has  bestowed 
such  an  office  upon  me. — 'Ev  Xgurrp  'Iijtfou  may  mean  through  the  aid 
of  Christ.  Paul  had  just  averred  that  he  was  Xurovgybs  'i^caD  Xf/<rroD; 
and  as  such,  he  may  be  understood  as  here  intimating  that  Christ 
had  afforded  him  aid,  so  as  to  ensure  him  success  in  his  employment. 
That  h  often  has  the  meaning  of  by  or  tJxrough,  in  the  sense  of  ope, 
auxilio  alicujus,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  e.  g.  "  Jle  casts  out 
demons  h  rip  a^om,  by  Hie  aid  of  the  prince  of  demons,"  Matt.  ix. 
34.  In  like  manner  h  is  used  in  John  xvii.  10.  Acts  iv.  9.  xv.  7. 
xvii.  28,  31,  et  saepe  alibi.  But  h  x.  'Iritou  may  also  mean,  i  I, 
being  in  Christ  Jesus,  viz.  as  before  described,  have  cause  for  glory- 
ing, etc.' 

(18)  Ov  yty  .  .  .  sjmv  for  I  will  not  presume  to  mention  any  thing 
which  Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me ;  i.  e.,  I  do  not,  in  saying  this, 
intend  to  claim  any  praise  by  exaggerating  my  success,  or  taking  to 
myself  credit  for  what  I  have  not  done  or  for  what  Christ  has  not 
done  by  me  th  Waxo^v  gSvwv,  in  order  to  bring  the  Gentiles  to  obey 
the  gospel. — Ao/y  xai  pyy  means,  by  preaching  and  by  other  personal 
effort  rccg  explicantis,  i.  e.,  preceding  what  serves  to  limit  the  decla- 
ration which  goes  before.  The  connection  seems  to  be  thus :  I 
speak  of  the  glorying  in  Christ  which  I  may  truly  have ;  for  I  will 
not  presume  to  appropriate  to  myself  any  praise  for  what  I  have  not 
done,  or  rather,  for  what  Christ  has  not  done  by  me. 

(19)  *Ev  duvoi/Mu  .  .  .  ri^arm,  by  tfie  influence  of  signs  and  wonders, 
or  wonderful  signs.  In  Hebrew,  OTJMD*  Jrtnfc  (usually  conjoined) 
means  wonders,  signs,  or  miracles  adapted  to  persuade  or  enforce 
belief  in  the  power,  providence,  veracity,  etc.,  of  God.  The  union 
trmua  xai  rfyara  in  the  New  Testament,  is  an  imitation  of  this 
idiom.  It  may  be  rendered  as  a  Hendiadys,  and  the  latter  noun 
made  an  adjective  to  qualify  the  former,  agreeably  to  an  idiom  com- 
mon both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  If  rendered  signs  and 
wonders,  then  trifieim  means  miraculous  proof s  adapted  to  impress 
the  mind  with  conviction,  and  rs^ara  means  wonderful  events  or  oc- 
currences, adapted  to  fill  the  mind  with  awe.  Both  together  consti- 
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tute  a  very  strong  designation  of  supernatural  interposition  and  im- 
pressive evidence  arising  from  it. 

9Et  dwdfisi  .  .  .  ay/ou,  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  refer 
to  the  signs  and  wonders  performed  by  virtue  of  this  influence ;  and 
so  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Erasmus,  and  others,  have  understood  it. 
But  it  may  also  mean  the  internal  influences  of  the  Spirit,  e.  g.,  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  the  power  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages,  etc., 
and  so  Beza,  Grotius,  Tholuck,  and  others  have  explained  it.  In 
this  case  it  is  co-ordinate  with  dwdfist  fffi/nt/uv  xai  regdruv,  not  subor- 
dinate to  it,  i.  e.,  not  used  merely  to  qualify  it.  Reiche  understands 
it  as  epexegetical  of  an/ittuv  xai  rtgdruv,  which  he  refers  to  the  internal 
influences  of  the  Spirit ;  but  general  usage  is  against  such  an  inter- 
pretation. Op  the  whole  I  regard  iv  dvtdf&H  m.  by.  as  co-ordinate 
with  the  preceding  phrase,  and  designed  to  mark  the  internal  spiri- 
tual gifts  of  Christians. 

"fitfn  fis  .  .  .  Xg/tfroS,  so  tJiat  from  Jerusalem  and  around,,  even  to 
Jllyricum,  I  have  fully  declared  the  gospel  of  Christ  "fLtrn  ps  .  .  . 
vt'xXriguxewi  is  the  usual  construction  of  the  Infinitive  with  wars. 
lisvXriovxsvat  many  interpret  as  having  here  the  sense  of  diffusing, 
spreading  abroad  ;  and  this  they  derive  from  the  sense  of filling  up, 
which  the  word  commonly  has,  because,  in  order  to  fill  up,  a  diffusion 
into  all  parts  is  necessary.  In  the  like  sense  the  word  is  said  to  be 
employed  in  Acts  v.  28;  but  this  is  a  mistake  as  the  verb  is  there 
followed  by  a  noun  which  designates  place,  and  therefore  the  verb 
retains  the  usual  meaning.  A  real  parallel  is  in  Col.  i.  25,  ^rX^Dv 
rbv  Xl/ov;  where  the  meaning  seems  to  be  fully  to  declare,  i.  e.,  to 
accomplish  or  complete  the  declaration  of  the  divine  doctrine.  The 
passages  quoted  by  Reiche,  from  3  K.  i.  14  (Sept.)  and  1  Mace.  iv. 
1 9,  are  inapposite ;  the  first  having  another  sense,  and  the  latter 
depending  on  a  contested  reading.  The  phrase,  in  the  sense  which 
Paul  gives  it,  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  him  alone,  elsewhere  it  means 
to  fulfil,  in  the  sense  of  fulfilling  a  prophetic  declaration,  &c.  Illy- 
ricum  was  a  province  bounded  south  by  Macedonia,  west  by  the 
Adriatic,  east  by  a  part  of  the  river  Danube,  and  north  by  a  part  of 
Italy  and  Germany.  It  corresponds  with  the  modern  Croatia  and 
Dalmatia ;  and  was  the  extreme  boundary  of  what  might  be  called 
the  Grecian  population.  The  circle  of  Paul's  preaching,  then,  as 
here  described,  reaches  from  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  land  of 
the  Greeks,  to  Jerusalem  and  round  about,  i.  e.,  it  comprehends  all 
Greece  in  the  widest  sense  of  this  term,  Asia  Minor,  the  Grecian 
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islands,  the  country  between  Asia  Minor  and  Jerusalem,  and  the 
region  around  Jerusalem,  i.  e.,  Phenicia,  Syria,  and  part  of  Arabia. 
Comp.  Acts  ix.  20.  Gal.  i.  16,  17. 

(20)  Ourca  .  .  .  o/xodo^w,  and  was  strongly  desirous  to  preach  the 
gospel,  not  where  Christ  was  named  lest  I  should  build  on  another's 

foundation,  <Pi\6rt/j,ov{nvov  is  to  be  constructed  with  &'*,  taken  from 
the  preceding  verse.  The  word  literally  signifies  to  covet  or  desi\$ 
as  an  honour,  to  regard  as  honourable,  hence  the  secondary  sense^ 
to  desire  strongly,  earnestly  to  wish  for  or  to  covet  Ou«-.j  must  be  re- 
garded as  qualifying  tuayys\/fy<ftai.  Its  present  position  seems  to 
be  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Its  correspondent  is  xa$u>$  in  the  next 
verse.  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  all  this  in  the  version  and 
its  punctuation;  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
As  ourca  is  designed  to  refer  to  the  maimer  of  preaching,  so  the 
apostle  describes  this  first  negatively,  by  ©ux  krw,  x.  r.  X.,  then  affirm- 
atively by  dXXA  xaQ(a$t  x.  r.  X. 

(21)  *AXXa  .  .  .  tfuv^tfouff/,  but,  as  it  is  written :  They  shall  see  to 
whom  no  declaration  was  made  respecting  him,  and  they  who  Iiave 
not  heard  shall  understand.  The  quotation  is  from  Is.  lii.  15;  a 
passage  which  seems  to  have  respect  to  the  Messiah's  being  made 
known  to  the  heathen.  The  apostle  quotes  it  here  in  order  to  illus- 
trate and  to  justify  the  principle  which  he  had  avowed,  viz.,  that  of 
preaching  the  gospel  where  it  was  entirely  unknown  before.  The 
quotation  says  as  much  as  to  declare,  that  the  gospel  shall  be  thus 
proclaimed.  "O-vJ/ovra/  and  <ru^<rou<r/  are  to  be  understood  as  designat- 
ing mental  vision  and  perception ;  for  this  is  what  the  writer  intends 
to  designate. 

(22)  Aib  xai  .  .  .  itfiag,  wherefore  I  was  greatly  hindered  from 
coming  to  you.  Am  means,  on  account  of  his  many  and  urgent  calls 
to  preach  elsewhere.  Kaf  is  here  joined  with  rnxoKropw  ra  woXXa  as 
an  intensive,  i.  e.,  u  sensum  intendit,  augmentat?  The  apostle  does 
not  simply  say,  that  he  was  often  hindered  or  much  hindered,  txovro- 
fir,v  ra  ffoXXa,  but  xai  ixoflrro/w  ra  croXXa,  I  was  altogether  hindered,  i.  e., 
I  had  such  frequent  and  urgent  calls  elsewhere,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  visit  Home  as  I  desired  to  do.  Fassow  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  first,  lexicographer  who  has  done  any  tolerable  justice  to 
the  Proteus  xa/of  the  Greeks. 

(23)  Nuv;  d's  .  .  .  \rw,  but  now,  having  no  longer  any  place  in  these 
regions,  and  being  desirous  for  many  years  to  pay  you  a  visit  To- 
«w  iyjav*  i.  e.,  having  no  longer  any  considerable  place,  where  I  have 
rot  proclaimed  the  gospel. 
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(24)  "He  c£y .  .  .  vflbag,  whenever  I  may  go  into  Spain,  I  hope,  as  I 
pass  on,  to  see  you ;  u  e.,  intending  to  visit  Spain,  he  meant  to  take 
Rome  in  his  way.  9Ed¥  appears  here  (as  often  in  the  New  Test., 
Sept.  and  Apocr.),  to  stand  for  &v.  Its  use  in  such  a  way  seems  to 
belong  to  the  later  Greek.  See  Winer  N.  T.  Gramm.  p.  257.  ed.  3. 
Here  it  qualifies  the  particle  of  time,  u;.  The  Subj.  mood  which 
follows  is  designed  to  designate  a  possible  or  probable  action.  Had 
the  Indie,  been  used  (as  D.  E.  F.  G.  exhibit  it),  then  the  meaning 
would  be,  that  the  apostle  certainly  expected,  or  was  resolved  to  go. 
In  the  textus  receptus,  tXsvaopai  <rg&?  vpag  follows  Zvaviav ;  which  Gries- 
bach  and  Knapp  have  rejected,  as  they  are  not  found  in  Codd.  A.  C. 
D.  E.  F.  G.,  nor  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic  or  Coptic  versions,  &c 
Whether  the  apostle  did  in  fact  ever  make  a  journey  to  Spain,  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  The  tradition  of  the  church  affirms  this;  but 
not  on  sure  grounds.  In  case  we  allow  that  he  was  imprisoned  a 
second  time  at  Borne,  such  a  journey  is  not  improbable. 

Kai .  .  .  \xt%  and  to  be  sent  on  my  way  thitlier  by  you.  The  apo- 
stle here  refers  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  churches,  when  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  gospel  departed  from  them,  of  sending  their  elders,  &c, 
to  accompany  them  for  some  distance  on  their  journey;  comp.  Acts 
xv.  3.  xvii.  14,  15.  xx.  38.  xxi.  5.  'Eav  .  .  .  BpirXriffQu,  when  lam  in 
part  first  satisfied  with  your  company.  Observe  the  delicacy  of  the 
expression.  The  apostle  does  not  say  e/jurXwOu,  satisfied,  but  d«4  pmus 
i/MrX!}<r0ft),  partly  satisfied,  as  though  he  never  could  enjoy  their  society 
sufficiently  to  gratify  all  his  desires. 

(25)  nuv/  is  .  .  .  .  ayio/g,  but  now  I  go  to  Jerusalem  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  saints.  Ataxoviu  is  often  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  designate  the  supplying  with  food  and  other  comforts  of  life.  i  At 
present,'  says  the  apostle,  *  I  cannot  visit  you,  as  duty  calls  me  in 
another  direction.' 

(20)  Evdowav  yu%  .  .  .  'iggoutfaXj^,  for  it  has  seemed  good  to  Ma- 
cedonia and  Achaia,  to  make  some  contribution  for  indigent  Chris- 
tians at  Jerusalem.  Konwiav,  contribution,  collatio  beneficiorum. 
Comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1—4.  2  Cor.  viii.  ix.  Acts  xxiv.  17. 

(27)  EbMxw**  y&f  .  .  .  «/*/,  [I  say]  it  has  seemed  good,  for  Utey 
are  truly  tJieir  debtors.  rAg  xa)  b<ptiXWai  abr&v  %Utt  assigns  a  reason 
why  it  seemed  good.  Ka/  is  here  an  intensive^  truly,  really.  Dr. 
Knapp  has  pointed  this  verse  so  as  to  disturb  the  sense.  The  comma 
should  not  be  after  yag,  but  after  riboxwav. 

eJ  ydg  assigns  a  reason  why  they  arc  debtors.     If  the  Gentiles  luite 
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shared  in  their  spiritual  things,  tliey  ought  surely  to  aid  them  in  tem- 
poral things.     Ka/  intensive,  in  xai  h  roTg  ttagxixoft. 

(28)  Tour©  .  .  .  2*-av/av,  now  when  Ms  duty  shall  have  been  dis- 
charged, and  this  fruit  made  sure  to  them,  I  shall  pass  through  the 
midst  of  you  into  Spain.  KaPirov  here  means  the  fruit  of  the  con- 
tribution in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  the  fruit  which  their  benevolence 
had  produced,  2pgay/o\i/*g  w>s,  applied  to  an  instrument  in  writing,  means 
to  authenticate  it,  to  make  it  valid,  i.  e.,  sure  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended:  So  here,  the  apostle  would  not  stop  short 
in  the  performance  of  the  duty  with  which  he  is  entrusted  as  the 
almoner  of  the  churches,  xmtil  he  had  seen  the  actual  distribution 
of  their  charity  among  the  indigent  saints  at  Jerusalem ;  a  fidelity 
and  an  activity  well  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

(29)  Olh*  8s .  .  .  iXivtoftat,  I  know,  also,  that  when  I  come  to  you 
I  sluill  come  with  the  full  blessing  of  Hie  gospel  of  Christ.  'E* 
xXrigtofian  t Vkoyiag,  with  an  abundant  blessing;  where  the  first  of  the 
two  nouns  constitutes  the  adjective;  comp.  Ileb.  Gramm.  §440.  b. 

(30)  nafaxaXu  6s ...  .  Xgitrov,  moreover  I  beseech  you,  brethren, 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Ae  continuative. — A/a  'ijjtfoO  XptroZ,  for 
the  sake  of  tfie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.  e.,  out  of  love  and  regard  for 
him. — Ka/  foa  .  .  .  vvtZparog,  and  by  the  love  of  Hie  Spirit ;  i.  e.,  by 
the  affectionate  Christian  sympathy  for  the  friends  of  Christ,  which 
the  Spirit  has  given  you. — 2vva,y<avi<ra&at  .  . .  dco'v,  that  ye  strive 
together  for  me,  in  your  prayers  to  God  in  my  behalf;  i.  e.,  that  you 
unite  with  me  in  my  Christian  warfare,  helping  me  by  your  earnest 
supplications  to  God  in  my  behalf. 

(31)  "Iva  .  .  .  'iouda/o,  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  unbelievers  in 
Judea ;  i.  e.,  pray  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  the  enemies  of  the 
gospel  in  Judea,  whither  I  am  going :  for  I  have  reason  to  expect 
persecution  and  injury  from  them. 

Ka/  ha..  .  ayfoiz,  and  tliat  my  service  which  is  for  Jerusalem  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  saints.  Aixxovia  means  his  service  in  carrying 
and  distributing  the  contributions  of  the  Greek  churches.  It  seems 
rather  singular,  at  first,  that  he  should  doubt  whether  such  a  charity 
would  be  agreeable  to  indigent  churches  at  Jerusalem.  But  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  violent  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  who 
were  zealots  for  the  law  of  Moses,  we  may  well  suppose  that  some 
of  them  woidd  hesitate  to  come  under  obligations  to  Paul,  the  great 
champion  of  opposite  opinions,  and  also  to  the  charity  of  Gentile 
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Christians,  who  disregarded  the  laws  of  Moses  with  respect  to  cere^ 
monial  observances. 

(32)  *Iva  sv .  .  . ,  bfiTit  so  that  I  may  come  to  you  with  joy,  if  God 
wiUy  and  may  be  refreshed  among  you.  *lva  is  here  connected  in 
sense  with  the  lm  gu<£w,  x.  r.  X.  of  the  preceding  verse.  The  sense  is, 
i  that  being  delivered,  &c,  he  may  come  with  joy  to  them,  &c.9 — 
A/a  SiXrjparoc  SsoD,  Deo  volente. 

(33)  '  O  ds  §tbc .  .  .  v/u,uvt  now .  the  God  of  peace  be  with  you  all; 
t.  e .,  may  God,  the  author  of  peace,  who  bestows  happiness,  true 
prosperity,  &*?&  be  with  you,  i.  e.y  aid  you,  and  bless  you.  'Apf,¥  in 
the  tesntus  receptus,  is  of  suspicious  authority,  and  is  so  noted  by  Dr 
Knapp. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


Tnx  apostle  concludes  his  epistle  by  various  affectionate  greetings  and  commendations.  1 — 19. 
After  which  he  warns  the  church  against  those  who  make  divisions  and  give  offence  among 
them,  i.  «.,  such  as  practise  the  contrary  of  that  which  he  had  been  enjoining  in  the  preceding 
part  of  his  epistle,  vers.  17, 18.  He  expresses  his  affectionate  desire  that  they  might  be  kind  and 
simple-hearted,  and  his  wish  that  the  God  of  peace  would  give  them  the  victory  over  the  adver- 
sary of  souls,  the  fomenter  of  discord  among  brethren,  vers.  19,  20.  He  then  expresses  the  salu- 
tations of  several  Christian  friends  and  companions,  who  were  with  him,  vers.  21—24 ;  and  con 
eludes  with  a  devout  doxology,  vers.  25 — 27. 

(1)  Zuviorrifii  ds .  .  .  Kc/^ca%  Now  I  commend  to  you  Phebe  our 
sister  who  is  a  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea.  A*  continua- 
tive.— Ataxovov,  i.  e.,  ri)y  didxovov,  for  the  Greeks  used  both  6  et  jj  didxovog. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  East  women  were  not  permit- 
ted to  mix  in  the  society  of  men,  as  in  the  western  world  they  are 
at  present.  They  were  kept  secluded,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  retired 
room  or  yw&xuov,  to  which  no  stranger  could  have  access.  Conse- 
quently it  became  highly  important  for  the  church  to  have  a) 
btdxovoi,  as  well  as  oi  foaxovot,  in  order  that  the  former  might  look  to 
females  who  were  indigent  or  sick.  Accordingly  we  find  the  female 
deacons  more  than  once  adverted  to,  in  the  epistle  of  Paul ;  comp. 
1  Tim.  iii.  11.  v.  10.  Tit.  ii.  3.  Pliny  in  his  letter  to  Trajan  (x.  97), 
no  doubt  refers  to  the  at  di&xovoi  in  the  following  passage :  Necee- 
sarium  credidi,  ex  duabus  ancillis  quae  ministry  dicebantur,  &c. 
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KsyxgsaTc,  Cenchrea,  was  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth ;  for  Corinth 
itself  lay  not  upon  the  sea,  but  had  two  harbours  some  four  or  five 
miles  distant  from  the  city,  viz.,  Cenchrea  on  the  east  and  Lechea 
on  the  west.  It  would  seem  that  Phebe  was  about  to  sail  from  Cen- 
chrea to  Rome,  when  Paul  wrote  this  epistle ;  and  it  is  quite  pro- 
bable that  it  was  sent  by  her  to  the  church  at  Rome.  The  word 
Ktyxzeai  is  used  only  in  the  plural,  like  'Afljw*/. 

(2)  *Iva  .  .  .  ayfm  that  ye  may  receive  her  in  the  Lord  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  tJie  saints.  That  the  phrase  sv  xvtfy  may  mean 
being  in  the  Lord,  i.  e.9  being  a  member  of  his  spiritual  body  (comp. 
1  Cor.  xii.  27.  Rom.  xii.  5.  1  Cor.  x.  17.  Eph.  i.  22,  23.  iv.  12. 
v.  30.  Col.  i.  24),  the  various  passages  in  which  it  occurs  leave  no 
good  room  for  doubt.  So  the  sentiment  here  may  be :  i  Receive 
Phebe  who  is  a  Christian,  in  such  a  manner  as  becomes  Christians," 
t.  e.}  with  distinguished  kindness  and  benevolence.  But  some  refer 
h  xugfy  to  the  church  at  Rome,  and  interpret  thus:  'Do  ye,  as  united 
to  Christ,  receive  her  worthily  of  the  saints.'  I  see  no  way  of  deter- 
mining which  of  these  senses  is  the  true  one.  Both  accord  with  phi- 
lology and  the  nature  of  the  case.  I  rather  incline  to  the  latter, 
because  the  sense  is  facile  when  we  suppose  the  apostle  to  say :  'Do 
ye,  who  are  professed  Christians,  act  worthily  of  your  profession  in 
this  matter.' 

Kai  *a£a<rrfirt  .  .  .  f/toD,  and  render  her  assistance  in  any  thing, 
where  she  may  need  it  of  you  ;  for  she  herself  has  been  a  helper  of 
many,  and  especially  of  me.  For  the  words  iragatrtj™  and  irfotrdne, 
see  on  TgoYcrd/Msvoi  in  chap.  xii.  8.  This  hint  shows  what  the  office 
of  a  deaconess  was,  t.  *.,  what  duties  it  led  her  to  perform.  A  com- 
parison of  irgotrdric  here  will  serve  to  cast  light  on  ©  ^o7<frdjn$vos  in 
Rom.  xii.  8. 

(3)  Jlgitxav,  Prisca,  the  same  as  ityVx/XXa  in  Acts  xviii.  2,  26. 
1  Cor.  xvL  19.  The  latter  is  merely  a  diminutive,  which  was  com- 
monly applied  to  women  in  the  way  of  courtesy  or  affection ;  as  John 
says  to  Christians :  "  My  tittle  children."  Both  Priscilla  and  her 
husband  Aquila  are  here  called  tfuwfyous  of  the  apostle. — yEv  Xgttrp 

IqcroD,  i,  *.,  in  the  Christian  cause. 

(4)  Olrme  .  .  .  wr&rixav,  lit.  who  exposed  their  own  neck  for  my 
life,  i.  e.,  who  exposed  their  own  neck  to  the  sword,  their  own  head 
to  be  cut  off,  in  order  to  defend  me  from  harm. — Kai  rfc  .  .  .  IxxXtj. 
c/av,  and  the  church  which  is  in  their  house,  i.  e.,  which  habitually 
convenes  there.     Aquila  and  Priscilla  are  spoken  of,  also,  as  having 
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a  church  in  their  house  while  at  Ephesus,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19 ;  from 
which  some  have  drawn  the  conclusion,  that  only  their  family,  which 
consisted  of  Cliristians,  are  meant  by  ixx\rj<riav ;  a  criticism  which  is 
destitute  of  support  from  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  supposition,  that 
these  zealous  advocates  of  the  Christian  cause,  wherever  they  so- 
journed, were  accustomed  to  hold  assemblies  at  their  own  house,  for 
the  purposes  of  Christian  worship  and  instruction.  All  the  meetings 
of  the  primitive  Christians  must  have  been  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  at  first  no  churches  or  temples  where  they  could  convene. 

(5)  Epainetus;  this  and  other  names  which  follow  down  to  ver 
15,  designate  persons  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  but  who,  personally 
or  otherwise,  must  have  been  known  to  the  apostle. — *A«*a^  «vc 
'Atf/ac,  one  of  the  first  who  embraced  Christianity  under  my  preach- 
ing in  proconsular  Asia,  i.  e.f  Asia  Minor,  probably  in  the  Roman 
sense  of  that  word.— E/'c  Xg/crrw,  in  respect  to  Christ 

((),  7)  It  appears  probable,  that  the  persons  here  named  had  for- 
merly been  residents  in  Asia  or  Greece,  where  the  apostle  was  ac- 
quainted with  them,  but  that  they  had  now  removed  to  Home. — 'E«r/- 
tfTipoi,  of  note,  well-known,  highly  esteemed;  b  ro%  dvoaroXoig,  among 
the  apostles. — O/  .  .  .  X£/<rrf>,  who  became  Christians  even  earlier  than 
myself;  where  sv  Xgiarip  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 

(9)  'Ayatfr,r6v  pov  b  Kug/'p,  my  beloved  fellow  Christian. 

(10)  Tbv  doxipov  b  X^/ffrw,  a  tried  and  approved  Christian.— Tovg  ex 
ruv  'Agt-rofiovXov,  i.e.,  rovgovruc  b  Kvgiy  sxtm  oixtfav  ' Agt<rroj3ov\ov;  COUip. 
the  close  of  verse  11. 

(13)M97rsga  avrov  %ai  i/ioD,  his  mother  and  mine;  i.  i.,  his  mother  in 
a  literal  sense,  and  mine  in  a  figurative  one. 

(16)  9 Atfirdtaadi  .  .  .  ayfy,  salute  each  other  with  a  holy  kiss;  i.e., 
greet  each  other  after  the  affectionate  manner  of  Christians ;  live 
together  in  the  kind  exchange  of  Christian  salutations  and  tokens 
of  friendship.  This  custom  is  extensively  maintained,  at  present,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  among  Christian  friends,  and  others  also. 
In  itself,  it  is  like  any  external  thing,  not  essential,  but  only  a  res 
loci  et  ternporis,  depending  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time 
and  place,  like  the  wearing  or  not  wearing  of  long  hair  at  Corinth, 
&c. 

A/  $xx\ri<fiat  vacat,  i.  *.,  all  the  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  apo- 
stle, or  those  which  he  had  recently  visited.  This  shows  the  custom 
ci  the  early  Christian  churches,  as  to  sending  expressions  of  brotherly 
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affection  for  each  other,  although  they  were  mutual  strangers  in 
respect  to  personal  acquaintance. 

(17)  Sxoffift,  to  consider  attentively,  to  beware  of. — A/xoera<riagt  di- 
visions, viz.,  in  the  church,  among  brethren.— SxavdaXo,  offences,  t.  e., 
those  who  are  the  occasion  of  others  stumbling  and  falling,  by  their 
uncharitableness  or  their  superstition,  rio^o,  contrary  to,  against; 
comp.  Rom.  L  26.  xi.  24.  Gal.  i.  8,  9.  Heb.  xi.  11.  'ExxX/Wt  «*> 
ail™*,  stand  off  from  them,  avoid  tliem;  i.  e.,  give  them  no  counte- 
nance or  approbation. 

(18)  Tcp  xvtfy  WW  Xptrfy  i.  e.%  the  Christian  cause,  or  him  who  is 
the  author  of  Christianity.— Ko/X/op,  tlieir  own  appetite;  u  e.,  they  do 
not  labour  for  the  good  of  the  Christian  cause,  but  merely  for  their 
own  private  interests,  merely  to  obtain  a  maintenance. 

The  apostle  seems,  therefore,  to  refer  here  to  certain  teachers  at 
Borne,  at  this  time,  who  were  the  authors  of  division  and  offence 
there,  and  whose  views  extended  no  farther  than  the  acquisition  of 
a  maintenance  for  themselves. 

Kai  dta  . .  . .  axdxuv,  and  by  flattery  and  fair  speeches  beguile  the 
minds  of  the  simple.  Theophylact :  ^tfroXo/Za,  xoXaxg/a,  i.  e.,  flattery. 
— EvXoyias  is  eulogy,  praise. — Ka^/af,  minds,  like  the  Hebrew  37. — 
9Axdxuv  means  those  who  are  destitute  of  suspicion,  without  guile, 
simple-hearted. 

(19)  'H  yty  . . .  ap/xsro,  for  your  obedient  temper  of  mind  is  known 
among  all  [the  churches];  L  e.,  the  fame  of  your  Christian  temper, 
your  readiness  to  obey  the  gospel,  has  been  spread  among  all  the 
churches.  Tu§  seems  here  to  be  used  in  connection  with  something 
implied,  and  which  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  to  furnish ;  e.  g.,  [I 
exhort  you  to  do  all  this]  ya&  because  I  know  that  you  will  lend  a 
listening  ear.     See  Bretschn.  Lex.  on  yag. 

Xa/fa  ofo  . . .  tytft,  I  rejoice,  therefore,  in  respect  to  you;  i.  e.,  since 
your  obedient  disposition  has  procured  you  such  a  good  nnme  in  the 
churches,  I  rejoice.  .  Tb  i<p*  v/lm,  i.  e.,  xaru  rb  if?  bfiuv. — 0«X«  di . . . . 
xaxo'v,  and  I  wish  you  to  be  wise  in  respect  to  that  which  is  good,  but 
simple  in  regard  to  tliat  which  is  eviL  He  means  to  say,  that  he 
desires  the  Soman  Christians  not  to  use  their  dexterity  in  order 
to  accomplish  selfish  ends,  like  the  false  teachers  among  them ;  but 
to  be  willingly  accounted  simple  or  simpletons,  in  regard  to  doing 
evil. 

(20)  Qtbg  rns  s/'fjJMjc,  may  God  who  is  the  author  of  peace,  or  who, 
loves  and  approves  it  I — 2wrgA|*i,  Fut  for  Optative,  like  the  Heb. 
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Future. — Saray&v,  Satan,  viz.,  the  malignant  accuser  of  the  brethren, 
and  who  delights  in  exciting  the  evil-minded  to  discord  and  division. 
May  God  disappoint  all  his  malignant  purposes,  and  preserve  your 
harmony  and  kindly  affection.  The  language  of  this  wish  (evvr^tt) 
refers  to  the  prediction  in  Gen.  iii.  15. 

xdpt  here  means  favour  of  every  kind,  like  the  &3P  DW  of  the 
Hebrews.— 'a^f  seems  to  be  spurious. 

(21)  Luke,  and  Jason,  and  Sosipater  are  classed  together  here  as 
relatives  of  Paul.  If  this  be  Luke  the  Evangelist,  which  seems 
altogether  probable,  then  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have  been  of 
Hebrew  descent,  at  least  in  part ;  for  Paul  was  "  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,"  t.  e.,  of  pure  Hebrew  descent.  Nevertheless,  as  truy/tnTc 
does  not  mark  the  degree  of  relation,  we  cannot  argue  from  this 
expression  with  much  confidence. 

(22)  Tifr/oc  6  7ga-v|/<x;,  i.  *.,  who  was  the  amanuensis  of  Paul  on 
the  occasion  of  writing  this  epistle. 

(23)  *0  gfcvo;  pov,  my  host;  i.  e.9  who  has  received  me  into  his 
house,  and  showed  me  hospitality;  and  who  shows  an  extensive  hos- 
pitality to  all  Christians. — O/xorf/Mf  rrje  *6\*ue,  the  treasurer  of  the 
city. — KovHgroi  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  represented 
the  Latin  yw,  Quartus. 

(i  5)  The  whole  now  concludes  with  a  general  ascription  of  praise. 
T£  dwapivy,  sc.  n  $  d6%a,  as  appears  from  the  close  of  ver.  27.  The 
sentence  is  suspended,  after  the  usual  manner  of  Paul,  until  he  re- 
sumes it  in  fAovy  aopGj  $gp. — 2rqg/ga/,  to  establish;  viz.,  in  the  Christian 
faith  and  practice. — Karcfc  rb  tvayysXtov  /xov,  in  accordance  with  the 
gospel  which  I  preachy  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  this. — Ka/  rb 
xrigvypa,  even  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  t.  e.9  even  the  gospel  of 
which  Jesus  is  the  author,  or  which  has  respect  to  him.  Kygvy/uLa 
is  in  apposition  with  suayy'eXiov ;  and  the  object  of  Paul  is  to  show 
by  the  whole  declaration,  that  the  gospel  which  he  preached  was 
the  true  one. 

Kara  avoKOLXu^tv  ....  <rt<ftyrifLivov,  according  to  the  revelation  of  the 
mystery  which  was  kept  in  silence  during  ancient  ages;  u  e.9  agree- 
ably to  the  gospel  which  was  not  fully  revealed  in  ancient  times, 
but  is  now  brought  to  light;  comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  Eph.  iii.  5,  9.  Col. 
i.  23.  This  phrase  is  co-ordinate  with  xar&  rb  suayysXiov  above,  and 
is  designed  for  more  ample  description. 

(26)  <ban£w%vTQi  It  .  .  .  .  Tgoffirixuv,  but  is  now  revealed  by  the 
Scriptures  of  the  prophets.      The  apostle  first  refers  to  the  most 
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ancient  times  before  any  revelation  was  given,  as  the  %g«W  a/wv/w* 
when  the  gospel  remained  as  it  were  concealed ;  next  he  points  us 
to  the  Meseianic  prophecies  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  But 
a  difficulty  lies  in  the  mode  of  the  expression.  In  other  places  Paul 
represents  the  gospel  as  hidden  from  the  ancients,  but  now  revealed, 
i.  e.y  under  the  Christian  dispensation ;  see  Col.  i.  26.  Eph.  iii.  5, 
10,  and  comp.  1  Pet.  i.  12.  But  still  there  is  one  passage  (Roni. 
iii.  21)  where  he  says  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  wvl  Ttpa/egurai, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  adds,  j&agrvpovpevri  wrb  rov  vSpov  xal  rtiv  Tgo- 
<pnr5>v ;  by  which  he  means,  that  God  has  not  only  revealed  his  grace 
by  his  messengers  in  gospel-times,  but  that  this  same  grace  has  the 
concurrent  testimony  and  support  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
This  mode  of  representation  then  would  concur  with  the  present  one* 
Three  things  are  predicated  of  the  fivtrfigsov  which  he  mentions  in 
ver.  25 ;  (1)  That  it  was  kept  in  a  hidden  or  concealed  state  down 
to  the  time  when  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  commenced.  (2) 
That  it  was  disclosed,  u  e.}  comparatively  brought  to  light  (pa«£«- 
Sivrog)  by  the  ancient  Scriptures.  (3)  That  it  was  fully  published 
or  made  known  (yvugic^'svrog)  under  the  gospel  dispensation.  As  to 
the  pavsgaftevroc  vvv  here,  it  means  the  same  in  all  essential  respects  as 
the  fAagrvgovpht)  wtb  rov  vopov  xal  rm  vrgopriruv  of  Rom.  iii.  21.  There 
is  a  concurrent  testimony,  declaration,  or  disclosure,  by  the  ancient 
prophetic  writings,  which  gives  force  to  the  new  testimony  under  the 
gospel  dispensation.  • 

Had  Reiche  adverted  to  this,  and  considered  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion in  Rom.  iii.  21,  which  is  so  plainly  of  the  same  tenor  as  the 
present,  he  might  have  spared  the  censure  which  he  casts  on  the 
whole  of  this  last  paragraph  of  the  epistle,  and  the  accusation  of 
contradiction  in  the  clause  under  examination. 

As  to  the  other  passages  to  which  reference  is  made  above,  and 
which  place  the  revelation  of  the  gospel  mysteries  in  later  times  in 
opposition  to  the  silence  of  former  days  it  is  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  it  is  only  in  a  comparative  point  of  view  that  this  is  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  just  as  when  the  Saviour  says,  that 4  if  he  had  not  come 
and  spoken  to  the  Jews  they  had  not  had  sin,  but  now  they  have 
no  cloak  for  it ;'  and  just  as  when  Paul  says,  that  'life  and  immor- 
tality are  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel/  Surely  when  Abraham 
and  the  patriarchs  '  sought  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly  one, 
they  must  have  h«ad  some  notions  of  immortality.  It  may  be  alto- 
gether correct,  then,  that  gospel  truth  as  disclosed  by  the  prophets 
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made  only  a  twilight  compared  with  the  noontide  glories  of  the  new 
dispensation,  and  so  there  was  ample  occasion  for  the  comparative 
views  which  the  apostle  has  disclosed  in  Col.  i.  26.  Eph.  iii.  5,  10; 
at  the  same  time  it  may  be,  and  is  equally  true,  that  the  gospel  is 
in  some  degree  disclosed  (paving/;)  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets, 
and  is  testified  to  (payvgwft'svTiv)  by  them,  in  their  works,  which  are 
every  day  still  read  by  Christians. 

One  other  difficulty  still  remains  to  be  disposed  of.  It  is  that 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  n  before  y£a<pZ>v.  Inasmuch  as  the  clause 
in  which  rt  stands  has  another  connective  (&),  we  cannot  regard  it  in 
the  simple  light  of  a  conjunction,  by  which  pangutivros,  x.  r,  disjoined 
to  the  preceding  clause.  It  must  then,  as  it  would  seem,  have  a 
relative  meaning,  and  imply  another  clause  after  it  to  which  either  a 
X9u  or  a  n  is  appended.  Accordingly,  the  Syr.,  Arab.,  (Erp.),  and 
JEth.  versions  insert  the  and  before  xar9  tmrayfa  x.  r.  X.  But  as  there 
is  no  room  for  critical  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  n  here,  and 
as  xai  is  destitute  of  other  support  than  these  versions,  we  seem  still 
to  find  our  way  hedged  up. 

Beza,  Michaelis,  Moras,  and  Flatt,  in  order  to  extricate  themselves 
from  this  difficulty,  propose  to  begin  the  third  predicate  of  the  apostle 
with  dtd  rt  yfcMpw,  x.  r.  X.  and  to  connect  all  the  sequel  of  the  verse 
with  yvuf tfltvrof.  But  then  pavigufctroe  dt  vvy  would  be  left  in  too  nude 
a  state;  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  fod  n  ygapw  vfofmrixw 
must  be  connected  in  sense  with  the  participle,  cavsgudivroi. 

We  must  resolve  the  difficulty,  then,  in  another  way.  The  whole 
paragraph  is  elliptical  in  an  uncommon  degree ;  witness  rp  dwaptftf) 
.  .  .  then  privy  <t6<pu>  Sep  . . .  without  any  predicate  or  copula.  We 
may  well  suppose  then  that  xar  is  omitted  before  xar  imraynv,  it 
being  necessarily  implied  by  the  presence  of  the  rt  in  the  preceding 
phrase.  In  this  way  xar9  Ivirayfa  x.  r.  X.  belongs  to  the  last  clause, 
and  is  to  be  connected  (us  it  should  be)  with  the  part.  yvwgi<tMvro;i 
so  that  the  sense  of  the  last  clause  is,  that '  the  gospel,  by  the  com- 
mandment of  the  eternal  God,  has  been  published  to  all  nations,  in 
order  to  lead  them  to  the  obedience  which  faith  ensures.' 

The  objection  of  Reiche  to  this  construction,  does  not  strike  me 
as  valid.  He  alleges  that  too  much  is  thus  connected  with  the  part. 
ywerffevrot,  and  that  the  gospel  was  not  made  known  to  the  heathen 
by  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  As  to  the  first,  nothing  can  be  more 
consonant  with  the  manner  of  Paul  (comp.  Horn.  i.  1 — 4);  and  as  to 
the  second,  the  apostle  does  not  aver  that  the  gospel  was  made 
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known  to  the  heathen  by  the  Jewish  Scriptures;  for  the  last  clause, 
xar  ivirayvp,  x.  r.  X.  merely  stands  as  co-ordinate  with  paMgaftiN-oc, 
x.  r.  X.  and  not  subordinate  to  it.  Reiche,  however,  who  at  the  out- 
set casts  away  as  spurious  vers.  25 — 27,  makes  as  much  difficulty  as 
he  can  with  every  part  of  them.  But  here  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  has  failed. 

(27)  The  apostle  now  resumes  the  doxology  which  he  had  begun 
in  ver.  25  by  rj5  dwapeyy,  with  fUvy,  x.  r.  X.  The  pronoun  c5  here 
would  seem  to  relate  grammatically  and  most  naturally  to  Jesus  Christ. 
But  in  such  a  case,  in  order  to  complete  the  construction,  ©s 5  must  be 
joined  with  »j  M%a  %lq  reO;  a&vas  implied,  or  do£a,  or  some  equivalent 
word  must  be  understood  immediately  after  it.  Following  another 
mode  of  construction,  we  must  refer  f  to  ©«£,  and  either  construe  it 
as  equivalent  to  avrf  (which  however  wants  precedent  to  confirm 
it) ;  or  we  must  take  $  in  the  demonstrative  sense,  viz.,  as  employed 
for  tiros  or  oh  (it  often  is  so  employed,  Passow,  Lex.  o$,  B),  and 
translate  it,  6  to  t/iis  one  be  glory,  etc.'  This,  on  the  whole,  is  the 
more  facile  way  of  construing  it.  The  first  mode  of  construction 
seems  at  least  to  be  rather  hard ;  yet  the  elliptical  form  of  the  whole 
paragraph  detracts  somewhat  from  the  hardness  of  it,  and  makes  it 
quite  possible. 

The  subscription,  like  most  of  the  others  in  the  Pauline  epistles, 
is  adscititious.  Chap.  xvi.  1  doubtless  gave  occasion  to  it ;  and  the 
matter  of  it  is  in  all  probability  correct.  But  we  cannot  regard  it  as 
coming  from  the  hand  of  Paul ;  for  surely  he  did  not  need  to  inform 
the  church  at  Rome,  by  a  subscription,  who  it  was  that  conveyed 
the  epistle  to  them,  when  he  had  once  commended  the  same  indivi- 
dual to  their  hospitality.  Moreover,  competent  external  evidence  of 
genuineness  is  wanting. 


EXCURSUS  I. 


On  vibe  SioD  in  Rom.  i.  4  (p#  46). 

Tup:  phrase  wtf  Ssou  is,  as  one  may  easily  believe,  difficult  of  interpretation. 
In  order  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  I  begin  with  the  generic  idea.  Ttbg  Slot; 
any  rational  being  may  be  called,  who  is  formed  in  the  image  of  God,  t.  <?., 
possesses  by  his  gift  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature  like  his  own.  The  ori- 
ffinal  idea  of  u/©'&  is  that  of  derivation.  The  secondary  one  (which  is  often 
employed),  is  that  of  resemblance.  The  third  gradation  of  meaning  is,  that 
of  being  regarded or  treated  as  a  son,  occupying the  place  of  a  son,  viz.,  hav- 
ing distinguished  gifts,  favours,  or  blessings  bestowed  on  any  one.  To 
one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  of  meaning,  may  all  the  instances  be  traced 
in  which  the  phrase  son  or  sons  of  God  is  applied,  in  the  Old  Testament 
or  the  New. 

It  is  superfluous  here  to  show  that  u/fc  in  its  primary  and  literal  sense  as 
applied  to  the  relations  of  men,  means  a  masculine  descendant  of  any  one ;  or 
that  it  means  generally  offspring  posterity,  near  or  remote.  In  regard  to  the 
phrase  vibg  §tov,  it  is  applied  ( 1 )  To  Adam,  as  proceeding  immediately  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator,  Luke  iii.  38.  (2)  To  those  who  are  regenerated,  or 
born  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  John  i.  12, 13 ;  Rom.  viii.  15,  17;  1  John  iii.  1, 
2,  et  saepe  alibi.  Connected  with  this,  is  the  usage  of  calling  all  true  wor- 
shippers of  God  his  sons;  e.  g.,  Matt.  v.  9,  45 ;  Luke  vi.  35,  xx.  36;  Rom. 
viii.  14,  19;  2  Cor.  vi.  18;  Gal.  iii.  26;  Heb.  xii.  6;  Rev.  xxi.  7,  et  alibi. 
(3)  The  same  appellation  is  sometimes  given  to  such  as  are  treated  with  special 
kindness;  e.  g.,  Rom.  ix.  26;  Hos.  i.  10,  xi.  1;  Deut.  xxxii. 5,  19;  Isai.  i.  2. 
xliii.  6 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  9 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  1 8.  God,  as  the  common  father  and  bene- 
factor of  all  men,  good  and  bad,  in  reference  to  this  relation,  often  calls 
himself  a  father,  and  styles  them  his  children  ;  "  If  I  be  a  father,  where  is 
mine  honour?"  "I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  but  they  have 
rebelled  against  me."  Moreover,  as  all  men  are  made  in  his  image,  t.  c , 
have  an  intellectual,  rational,  and  moral  nature  like  his  own,  on  this  account 
also  they  may  be  styled  his  children ;  but  more  especially  does  this  apply  to 
those  who  are  regenerated,  and  in  whom  the  image  of  God  that  had  been  in 
part  defaced,  is  restored.  (4)  As  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe  in  respect  to  authority,  or  as  having  office  by  his  special 

favour,  kings  are  sometimes  named  sons  of  God;  e.  g.,  Ps.  lxxxii.  6  (tf  v?  V.?). 
2  Sam.  vii.  14.  So  in  Homer  fooytvfo  /3a<r/Xsv;,  II.  lib.  i.  279,  ii.  196.'  (5) 
Angels  are  called  sons  of  God,  for  the  like  reason  that  men  are,  viz.,  because 
God  is  their  creator  and  benefactor ;  and  specially,  because  tt.ey  bear  a  high 
resemblance  to  God;  see  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1,  xxxviii  7;  Dan.  iii.  25. 

It  is  evident  from  inspecting  these  examples,  that  men  and  angels  may  be 
called  sons  of  God  for  more  than  one  reason ;  nay,  that  in  some  cases  all  the 
reasons  for  giving  this  appellation  are  united.  E.  g ,  a  pious  Israelite  might 
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be  called  a  son  of  God,  because  God  wn9  his  creator ;  because  of  the  special 
favours  and  blessings  bestowed  upon  him,  t.  e.,  because  of  his  being  treated 
as  a  son  ;  because  he  was  born  again  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and 
because  he  bore  a  special  resemblance  to  his  heavenly  Father.  For  each 
or  for  any  one  of  these  reasons,  it  is  obvious  we  might,  agreeably  to  Scrip- 
ture usage,  call  any  one  a  son  of  God,  who  is  truly  pious;  and  for  all  of  tliem 
combined,  or  for  any  part  of  them,  we  might  in  like  manner  bestow  on  him 
the  same  appellation.  I  mention  this  here,  because  it  is  of  no  small  import- 
ance in  rightly  estimating  the  force  of  6  vibg  rov  SfoD,  as  applied  to  Christ. 
We  come  now  to  consider  this  last  phrase,  as  applied  in  this  manner. 

(a)  It  designates  Jesus  as  produced  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by 
the  miraculous  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Luke  i.  32  (com  p.  Luke  iii.  38). 
Perhaps  the  same  sense  belongs  to  it  in  Mark  i.  1 .  The  words  of  the  cen- 
turion in  Matt,  xxvii.  54,  and  Mark  xv.  39,  seem,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman, 
to  have  the  like  sense,  although  perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  the  same. 

(b)  It  means  Jesus  as  the  constituted  king  or  Messiah.  E.g.,  Matt.  xvi. 
16,  xxvi.  63 ;  Mark  xiv.  61 ;  Lukexxii.  70;  John  i.  49,  xi.  27;  and  probably 
in  Matt.  viii.  29,  xiv.  33;  Mark  iii.  11,  v.  7;  Luke  iv.  41,  viii.  28;  John  i. 
34,  vi.  69,  ix.  35,  x.  36 ;  Acts  ix.  20,  xiii.  33  ;  Heb.  v.  5.  In  the  like  sense 
the  appellation  son  is  given  to  him,  in  the  way  of  anticipation,  by  the  ancient 
prophets  who  foretold  his  appearance,  Ps.  ii.  7,  lxxxix.  27.  On  the  like 
ground,  kings,  as  we  have  seen  in  No.  4,  are  called  sons  of  God,  Ps.  lxxxii. 
6;  2  Sam.  vii.  14, 

(c,  The  most  common  use  of  the  phrase  Son  of  God  as  applied  to  the  Mes- 
siah, is,  to  designate  the  high  and  mysterious  relation  which  subsisted  between 
him  and  God  the  Father,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was,  in  his  complex  person 
as  S«avSg6Kro£,  the  a<ravyaa/Lt,a  rrjg  botyg  xa)  ^agaxrijg  r?jg  vKoardaeug  rov  «*a- 
rgog,  Heb.  i.  3,  the  g/xojv  rov  3eou  rov  aogarou,  Col.  i.  15;  the  ttx&v  rou  dsov, 
2  Cor.  iv.  4.  In  this  respect,  6  vtbg  rov  Ssou  is  rather  a  name  of  nature  than 
of  office,  for  it  is  predicated  of  the  high  and  glorious  f/xuy,  resemblance, 
similitude,  which  the  Son  exhibits  of  the  Father,  he  being  the  radiance 
(&iravya<fjj.a)  of  his  glory ;  so  that  what  Jesus  said  to  Philip  is  true,  viz.,  "He 
that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father,"  John  xiv.  9.  "  It  hath  pleased 
the  Father  that  in  him  all  fulness  should  dwell,"  CJ.  i.  19;  even  "all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  Col.  ii.9  ;  and  that  high,  yea,  divine  honour 
should  be  paid  to  him,  Phil.  ii.  9 — 11 ;  Rom.  xiv.  11  (corop.  v.  9);  Rev.  v. 
13,  14  ;  John  v.  23 ;  Heb.  i.  6.  As  Son,  Christ  is  lord  and  heir  of  all  thingp, 
Hob.  i.  2,  3,  8.  In  particular,  it  would  seem  to  be  one  design  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  in  using  the  appellation  Son  of  God,  to  convey  the  idea 
of  a  most  intimate  connexion,  love,  and  fellowship  (so  to  speak )  between  him 
and  the  Father.  Compare,  in  order  to  illustrate  this  idea,  such  texts  as 
Matt.  xi.  27;  Luke  x.  22;  John  i.  14,  18;  Heb.  i.  5,  seq.;  Matt.  iii.  17; 
Luke  iii.  22,  ix.  35 ;  Col.  i.  13  ;  2  Pet.  i.  17 ;  Matt.  xvii.  5  ;  Mark  i.  1 1,  ix. 
7.  Compare,  al?o,  with  these  last  texts,  the  parables  in  Matt.  xxi.  37,  seq., 
xxii.  2,  seq.,  Mark  xii.  6;  Luke  xx.  13;  also  John  viii.  35,  36,  and  x.36. 
That  God  has  given  Christ  the  Spirit  without  measure,  that  be  dwells  in  him 
GupaTixui,  that  all  counsels  and  secrets  (so  to  speak)  of  the  divine  nature  are 
perfectly  known  to  him  (John  i.  1 8 ;  Matt.  xi.  27  j  Luke  x.  22 ;  John  vi.  46, 
vii.  29,  viii.  19,  xiv.  9,  10,  11,  20,  x.  15);  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the 
appellation  Son  of  Godun  frequently  bestowed ;  for  so  the  texts  referred  to, 
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and  other  like  texts,  would  imply.  In  a  word,  similitude, affection,  confi- 
dence, and  most  intimate  connexion,  seem  to  be  designated  by  the  appel- 
lation son,  as  applied  to  Christ  In  this  sense  it  is  most  frequent  in  the 
New  Testament;  although  with  Paul,  the  idea  of  Messianic  dignity  or 
elevation  is  more  commonly  designated  by  Kvpiog. 

But  while  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  term  Son  of  God  is  oftentimes 
applied  to  Christ  as  a  name  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  office;  yet  I  am  as  fully 
satisfied,  that  it  is  not  applied  to  him  considered  simply  as  divine,  or  simply 
as  Logos.  It  designates  the  esdvSguvos,  the  God-man,  L  e.,  the  complex 
person  of  the  Messiah,  in  distinction  from  his  divine  nature  simply  con- 
sidered, or  his  Logos  state  or  condition.  The  exceptions  to  this  are  only 
cases  of  such  a  nature,  as  show  that  the  appellation  Son  of  God  became,  by 
usage,  a  kind  of  proper  name,  which  might  be  applied  either  to  his  human 
nature  or  to  his  divine  one,  as  well  as  to  his  complex  person.  In  just  such 
a  way  proper  names  are  commonly  used ;  e.g.,  AbraJiam  usually  and  properly 
means,  the  complex  person  of  this  individual  consisting  of  soul  and  body. 
But  when  I  say,  'Abraham  is  dead,'  I  mean,  the  physical  part  only  of  Abra- 
ham is  so ;  and  when  I  say,  'Abraham  is  alive,'  I  mean  that  his  immortal 
part  only  is  so.  So  in  regard  to  the  name  Son  of  God;  when  I  say,  '  The 
Son  of  God  was  crucified,'  I  mean  that  his  mortal  part  was  so ;  when  I  say, 
'God  sent  his  Son,  the  Son  came  out  from  the  Father,  he  had  glory  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was,'  &c,  I  mean,  in  such  cases,  that  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Son  became  incarnate,  that  iavrbv  ixsvuti . . .  savrbv  srairtimss 
(Phil.  ii.  7,  8),  taking  upon  him  the  likeness  of  our  nature.  But  when  I 
say,  with  John,  that  "Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,"  and  that  "Jesus  Christ  has 
come  in  the  flesh,"  I  mean  to  designate  his  complex  person,  the  Stdv^gwztg, 
the  Stbg  sv  actgxl  pavtgev^fi;,  the  Xoyog  <ragg  ytvSptvo;,  and  this  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  examples  of  the  phrase  in  the  New  Testament. 

If  a  different  principle  of  exegesis  be  assumed  here,  and  we  affirm  that 
Christ  is  called  Son  as  being  divine,  and  is  so  called  in  order  to  designate  his 
originating  from  the  Father  in  his  divine  nature ;  then  the  objections  which 
may  be  made  are  of  a  very  serious  cast.  They  are  too  numerous,  also,  to 
be  fully  recounted  in  an  excursus.     I  can  only  glance  at  a  few  of  them, 

(1)  If  Son  of  God  necessarily  implies,  ex  vi  termini,  that  Christ  as  to  his 
divine  nature  is  derived;  how  shall  we  construe  such  texts  as  the  following  ; 
viz.,  "  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  he  was  be- 
fore?"  John  vi.  02.  "No  man  hath  ascended  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came 
down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man  who  is  in  heaven,"  John  iii.  13. 
Does  Son  of  Man  indicate  (ex  vi  termini)  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  ?  This 
I  suppose  will  not  be  affirmed ;  for  plainly  it  indicates  the  Stdtigwroc,  the 
§ibg  h  tap}  f  avigo&tfe,  i.  e.,  it  has  of  itself  a  necessary  reference  to  the  in- 
carnate condition  of  the  Saviour.  Yet  when  employed  as  a  proper  name,  we 
see  by  the  texts  above  that  it  can  be  used  to  indicate  the  original  and  di- 
vine nature  of  the  Messiah  along  with  his  human  nature.  If  not,  then 
these  texts  would  prove  that  the  incarnate  nature  of  Christ  existed  in  hea- 
ven before  he  came  down  from  that  place ;  a  fiction  which  we  may  well 
rank  with  the  supposed  rapture  of  Christ  into  heaven,  and  his  subsequent 
descent  from  heaven,  as  maintained  by  Socinus. 

Now  as  these  texts,  when  thus  employed  will  not  prove  that  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  had  a  prior  existence  in  heaven ;  so  neither  will  the  other 
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texts  above  cited  prove  that  tlic  appellation,  Son  of  God,  means  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ  as  begotten  of  God,  merely  because  the  Father  is  said  to 
have  loved  him  and  to  have  sent  him  into  the  world.     But, 

(2)  If  the  Son  as  God  be  derived  or  begotten,  then  it  must  follow,  that  as 
God  he  is  neither  self-existent  nor  independent.  It  is  of  no  avail'to  say  here, 
that  his  generation  is  eternal,  and  that  the  method  of  it  is  mysterious,  super- 
human, and  unlike  to  that  of  any  created  substance;  for  one  may  very  readily 
allow  all  this,  and  still  ask,  whether  the  word  generation  (let  the  manner  of 
the  thing  be  what  it  may)  does  not  of  necessity,  and  by  the  usage  of  every 
language,  imply  derivation  ?  And  whether  derivation  does  not  of  necessity 
imply  dependence,  and  therefore  negative  the  idea  of  self-existence?  This  the 
ancient  Fathers  acknowledged  almost  with  one  voice,  asserting  that  Christ 
is  not  avrfoeog,  but  derived  from  the  Father,  and  begotten  of  his  substance.  The 
Father  only  they  regarded  as  self-existent;  not  deeming  it  compatible  at  all 
with  the  idea  of  generation,  that  the  Son  could  vindicate  to  himself  this  attri- 
bute of  divinity.  So  the  Nicene  Fathers  in  their  symbol:  §tb;  ix  S*oDf  ©5; 
ix  pwroc.  They  did  truly  and  really  regard  the  Logos  as  an  emanation  from 
the  Father;  many  of  the  fathers  (most  of  the  earlier  ones'  as  an  emanation 
from  him  which  took  place  in  time,  or  rather  perhaps  an  emanation  just  be- 
fore time  began.  Hence  the  familiar  phrase  among  them,  X6yo;  b&idftsroe, 
t.  e.,  the  Logos  which  was  in  God  as  his  reason,  wisdom,  or  understanding, 
from  eternity;  and  \6yog  Qrgopopx6g,  i.  e.,  Logos prophoric,  uttered,  developed, 
viz.,  bywords.  This  development  many  of  them  supposed  was  made,  when 
God  said,  "Let  there  be  light;"  others  supposed  it  to  have  been  still 
earlier,  viz.,  at  the  period  when  God  formed  the  plan  of  the  world,  and 
thus  gave  development  to  his  internal  \6yot,  by  the  operations  of  his  wis- 
dom and  understanding. 

Prof.  Tholuck,  in  his  recent  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
appears  fully  to  maintain  (with  the  ancient  Fathers)  the  dependence,  and  to 
deny  the  self-existence,  of the  Logos;  while,  with  them,  he  strenuously  main- 
tains that  Christ  is  Sso;.    But  one  who  is  so  earnestly  desirous  of  seeking 
after  truth  as  he  is,  will  not  take  it  amiss,  I  trust,  if  the  inquiry  be  here 
made:  Whether  the  human  mind  can  now  conceive  a  being  to  be  truly  God, 
who  is  neither  self  existent  nor  independent  ?  If  the  Son  have  neither  of  these 
attributes,  then  is  he  indeed  what  some  of  the  Fathers  have  called  him,  a 
©Bog  favngog,  and  nothing  more.  I  will  not  aver  that  those  are  Arians,  and 
deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  who  believe  this;  but  I  must  say,  that  for  myself, 
if  I  admitted  this,  I  could  make  no  serious  objection  to  the  system  of  Arius. 
The  whole  dispute  between  him  and  those  who  maintain  this  creed,  must 
turn  on  the  difference  between  being  begotten  and  being  made;  both  parties 
virtually  acknowledge  derivation  and  dependence;  they  differ  only  as  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  these.     Can  such  topics  as  these,  which  of  course 
must  be  mere  mysteries,  be  properly  made  a  serious  occasion  of  division 
or  alienation  among  those  who  bear  the  Ciiristian  name? 

The  philosophy  of  the  Fathers  permitted  them  to  believe  in  a  divine  nature 
derived.  Of  course  they  could  maintain  the  generation  of  the  S  >n  as  Logos 
without  any  difficulty.  But  that  we  can  now  admit  a  being  to  be  truly 
God,  and  worship  him  as  such,  who  as  to  his  divine  nature  is  derived  and 
dependent,  does  seem  to  me  quite  impossible.  The  very  elements  of  my 
own  views  to  gay  the  least)  respecting  the  divine  nature  must  be  changed, 
before  I  can  admit  such  a  proposition. 
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To  say  that  the  Son  is  eternally  begotten,  and  jet  is  self-existent  and  inde- 
pendent, is  merely  to  say  that  the  word  begotten  does  not  imply  derivation; 
it  is  to  deny  that  the  word  has  any  such  meaning,  as  all  antiquity  and  com- 
mon usage  have  always  ascribed  to  it  It  is,  moreover,  to  give  up  the  very 
doctrine  which  the  ancient  church  strenuously  maintained.  Tholuck,  who 
appears  to  maintain  the  views  of  the  Nicene  creed,  says  (on  Rom.  ix.  5)  : 
"  The  Father  is  the  original  source  of  all  being,  1  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  John  v.  26 ; 
the  son  is  only  the  tlxfa  of  his  being,  Col.  i.  15;  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  Heb.  i.  3. 
But  as  being  the  image  of  the  divine  Being,  the  Son  is  in  no  respect  differ- 
ent from  the  Father,  but  fully  expresses  the  Being  of  God.  As  the  church 
is  wont  to  say :  The  attribute  of  dyswrjafa  is  possessed  only  by  the  Father." 
Much  as  I  respect  this  excellent  man  and  critic,  how  can  I  receive  and 
accredit  these  declarations?  "  The  Son  is  in  no  respect  (in  nichts)  different 
from  the  Father,  but  fully  (vollkommen,  perfectly)  resembles  or  expresses 
(ausdruckt)  the  being  of  God;"  and  yet  to  the  Son  belongs  not  aytvvtiria, 
self-existence,  independence,  but  ayivwjoYa  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Father  !w  What  is  this  more  or  less  than  to  say :  The  Son  is  perfectly  like 
the  Father  in  all  respects ;  and  yet  in  regard  to  that  very  attribute,  which 
beyond  all  others  united  makes  God  to  be  what  he  is,  viz.,  true  and  very 
God,  i.  e.,  in  respect  to  self-existence  (and  of  course  independence),  the  Son 
has  no  participation  at  all  in  this,  but  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Father ! 
In  other  words :  "The  Son  is  in  all  respects  like  the  Father,  with  the  simple 
exception  that  he  is,  in  regard  to  the  most  essential  of  all  his  attributes, 
infinitely  unlike  him."  If  this  does  not  lie  on  the  very  face  of  Prof.  Tho- 
luck's  statement,  and  on  that  of  all  who  hold  that  the  Logos  is  a  derived 
Being,  then  I  acknowledge  myself  incapable  of  understanding  either  their 
words  or  their  arguments.* 

•  In  a  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  in  the  LUerar.  Adzdger  for  1834,  p.  171,  Prof. 
Tholuck  refers  me  to  John  v.  26  as  decisive  of  the  question,  in  favour  of  his  views.  The  words 
are :  "  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  also  to  have  life  in  him- 
self." On  this  he  thus  oomments :  •■  It  is  declared  that  the  Father  has  given  Itfetothe  Son,  on 
the  one  hand :  on  the  other,  that  the  Son  has  Ufefrom  himself  (aus  rich).  The  same  power  which 
can  constitute  a  proper  person  of  a  human  soul,  which  [soul]  has  its  power  of  self-determination 
conferred  by  another,  and  jet  exercises  this  power  of  itself,  has  so  disposed  itself  also  in  its  own 
image,  t.  c,  in  the  Son,  that  the  latter,  since  his  being  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Father, 
has  life  from  himself? 

But  in  the  way  of  this  I  find  several  difficulties.  (1)  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  my 
mind,  than  that  the  text  in  John  speaks  merely  of  a  life-giving  power,  which  the  Father  has  in 
himself,  and  so  can  exercise  it,  where  and  when  he  pleases ;  and  Jesus  declares  that  the  Father 
has  bestowed  this  on  the  Son,  who  therefore  can  exercise  it  in  the  same  way.  So  verses  21,  22, 
lead  us  to  explain  this,  almost  by  necessity ;  and  so  the  context  leads  us  to  explain  it,  where  the 
subject  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  not  the  metaphysical  question  of  original  or  derived  pow- 
ers and  attributes  of  Father  and  Son.  (2)  Prof.  Tholuck,  in  rendering  *v  {amy  in  ver.  26  by  aua 
sick,  out  of  or  from  himself,  has  departed  from  the  tenor  and  sense  of  the  text,  which  asserts 
the  proper  possession  of  such  a  power,  and  the  uncontrollable  right  of  exercising  it  at  discretion, 
but  avers  nothing  in  respect  to  the  metaphysical  question  now  under  consideration.  But  (8) 
The  comparison  of  the  self-determining  power  of  a  human  soul  with  that  of  the  Son,  would  only 
plunge  the  whole  matter  into  the  Arian  gulf.  Is  not  a  human  soul  dependent  and  derived?  And 
if  it  exercises  a  self-determining  power,  did  it  originate  the  power  itself?  The  question  is  not, 
whether  the  Son  has  fy*  in  himself,  but  how  he  came  byitt  I  take  life  here,  not  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  text,  viz.  a  life-giving  power,  but  in  the  physiological  or  metaphysical  sense  of  Tholuck, 
viz.  as  an  attribute  of  the  being  of  the  Son.  Now  if  the  Father  gave  the  Son  (as  Logos)  life  in 
this  sense,  the  inevitable  consequence  is  that  the  Son  is  derived  and  dependent;  in  which  case  the 
whole  matter  goes  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started. 

But  Tholuck  in  the  way  of  further  explanation  says,  that  '  the  generation  of  the  Son  is 
necessary  and  eternal.  The  Son  is  as  necessary  to  the  Father  as  the  Father  to  the  Son ;  and 
the  dependence  (if  we  must  so  name  it)  mutual.'  But  here  again  I  am  lost  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  words.     The  Fathers,  as  Prof.  Tholuck  well  knows,  were  divided  on  the  question 
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A  mode  of  reasoning  which  involves  such  difficulties  as  these,  should  not 
be  adopted  without  very  imperious  reasons.  I  know  of  no  such  reasons, 
unless  they  be  drawn  from  the  expression  6  T'tbg  rov  Ssov  understood  in  a 
literal  sense,  i.  e\,  so  far  literal  as  can  be  possible  in  respect  to  spiritual 
beings.  Now  that  one  spiritual  being  can  produce  another,  in  some  way 
or  other  (of  course  not  more  humano),  will  not  be  denied.  And  if  Son 
necessarily  imports  derivation  in  the  divine  nature  of  the  Logos,  along  with 
this  it  necessarily  imports  dependence;  in  other  words,  it  necessarily  denies 
self-existence  and  independence.  If  any  one  refuses  to  acknowledge  this, 
then  of  course  he  must  abandon  the  meaning  of  generation.  No  matter 
what  the  modus  of  generation  may  be,  however  mysterious  or  super-human ; 
this  makes  no  difference  as  to  real  dependence,  in  case  the  generation  is  real 
and  actually  matter  of  fact  But  in  case  we  insist  on  preserving  the  term 
generation,  as  applied  to  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son,  and  yet  aver  that  he  is 
self-existent  and  independent,  then  the  diction  merely  of  the  ancient  fathers 
is  preserved,  while  the  doctrine  which  they  maintained  is  clearly  abandoned. 

All  such  as  cannot  admit  the  emanation  philosophy  into  their  system  of 
theology  (the  ancient  Fathers  did  this),  will  not  regard  Christ  as  ^dg  bibrt. 
go;,  but  as  6  &v  W)  ncwtrm  0so$,  ivXoyrjrbg  tig  rovg  atwvag,  a/irjv.  The  Logos, 
"  who  created  all  things,"  "  by  whom  all  things  were  created  in  heaven  and 
earth,"  bears  at  least  the  highest  stamp  of  Divinity  undekived.  Who  is 
self-existent  if  not  the  Creator  ?  And  who  is  God  supreme,  if  not  6  &v  £*•/ 
irdvrw  <dt6g  ?  If  there  be  any  higher  assertions  of  Godhead  respecting 
the  Father  than  these,  let  those  who  ascribe  self-existence  only  to  him, 
point  them  out. 

The  most  formidable  objection  to  the  Nicenian  and  Athanasian  Creed 
is,  that  it  makes  such  a  statement  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
as  destroys  the  idea  of  full  and  proper  equality  of  the  persons  of  the  God- 
head. The  Son  is  made  dependent  on  the  Father;  and  the  Spirit  also 
dependent  on  the  Father,  according  to  the  views  and  explanations  of  the 
Greek  church,  but  according  to  the  Latin  one,  dependent  on,  *.  *.,  proceed- 
ed voluntary  or  necessary  generation.  Modern  theology  understands  generation  only  of 
personality,  i.  e.,  the  modus  existendL  of  the  Son,  and  not  of  his  substance  or  essential  attri- 
butes. To  all  this,  however,  the  declaration  of  Tholuck  seems  to  exhibit  no  reference.  Bat 
supposing  the  matter  is  as  he  states  it;  then  what  is  generation t  Is  it  an  art,  or  an  attribute  f 
If  an  act,  how  is  an  act  eternal  ?  If  an  attribute,  then,  like  Origen,  Tholuck  must  believe  that 
the  generation  of  the  Son  still  continues  and  always  will  continue ;  for  divine  attributes  must  be 
eternal.  After  all,  however,  does  not  generation  necessarily  imply  dependence  t  This  cannot  be 
disproved.  The  nature  of  words  must  first  be  changed.  Then  be  the  generation  eternal  or 
not,  the  Son  is  still  dependent,  according  to  this  theory,  and  therefore  neither  self-existent  nor  in- 
dependent. We  are  still  left,  then,  in  the  same  predicament  as  before,  and  can  find  in  the  Logos 
only  a  ©e6c  detfrepo?. 

When  Tholuck  says,  moreover,  that  the  *  Son  kein  anderes  Wesen  als  der  Vater  hat,  i. «.,  has  a 
being  that  differs  not  from  that  of  the  Father,'  what  can  this  mean  on  the  ground  which  he  takes  ? 
I  ask  whether  self-existence  and  independence  are  predicable  of  the  Son,  if  we  concede  for  once 
that  as  divine  he  is  begotten  t  What  matters  it  whether  the  generation  is  eternal  or  in  time? 
The  question  respects  not  modus,  but  res.  Derivation  is  inevitably  attached  to  the  idea  of 
begotten,  present  it  in  what  shape  you  will ;  and  then  self-existence  and  independence  of  course 
cease  to  be  predicable  of  the  Logos.  How  then  is  he  not  a  different — yea,  immeasurably  differ- 
ent— being  from  the  Father? 

Nor  is  the  matter  helped  by  averring,  as  Tholuck  does,  that  *  the  Son  is  as  necessary  to  the 
Father  as  the  Father  to  the  Son.'  This  would  merely  show,  if  it  were  true,  that  neither  is  self- 
existent  or  independent,  but  that  each  depended  on  something  not  strictly  belonging  to  himself, 
either  for  his  being  or  for  an  essential  modification  of  it  But  how  can  the  sun  be  dependent  on 
its  rays  ?  We  may  say,  it  would  be  no  sun  if  it  gave  jio  light ;  and  it  would  be  true  that  it 
would  not  be  such  a  sun  as  we  now  conceive  of.  But  to  say  that  the  radiance  of  the  sun  is  no 
more  dependent  on  the  sun  Itself  than  the  sun  is  on  its  radiance,  would  be  saying  what  can  be 
Justified  only  by  resorting  to  metaphysical  subtilties  in  defining  and  reasoning. 
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ii>g  from,  both  the  Father  and  Son.  The  Son  then  has  not  two  capacities  or 
faculties  which  the  Father  has,  viz.,  that  of  begetting  and  causing  proces- 
sion, as  the  Greek  church  would  have  it;  and  the  Spirit  is  in  like  manner 
wanting  as  to  both  of  these  capacities.  According  to  the  Latin  church, 
the  Spirit  is  also  wanting  as  to  one  capacity  which  the  Son  has,  viz.,  that 
of  causing  procession.  Now  if  God  is  every  where  in  the  Bible  recognized 
as  supreme  and  only  God,  because  he  is  creator  of  the  world,  and  all  com- 
petition of  those  called  gods  is  treated  with  scorn,  because  they  cannot 
compare  with  him  here;  then  how  immeasurably  more  exalted  still  must 
the  Father  be  above  the  Son  and* Spirit,  if  he  is  the  ground  or  cause  of 
their  being,  the /oris  etprincipium  of  Godhead  itself!  A  nanism  itself  has 
placed  the  Son  and  Spirit  too  near  the  Father,  if  there  be  such  an  im- 
measurable discrepance  between  them  as  there  must  be  between  beings 
derived  and  dependent,  and  self-existent  and  independent 

This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  this  topic ;  and  it  is  the  less 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  I  have  discussed  the  subject  at  length  in  an  Essay 
in  the  Bib.  Repository,  Nos.  18,  19,  1835,  where  I  have  commented  on 
Schleiermacher's  comparison  of  the  Sabellian  and  Athanasian  Creeds 
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On  Rom.  iii.  28,  \oysfyfit6a  ya$  dixatovaOai  vlaru  avtgwvov  ywyg  tpya. 
rifiov  (pp.  159,  160). 

It  will  be  conceded  at  once,  that  before  we  pronounce  sentence  respect- 
ing the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  Paul  and  James  with  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  they  respectively  employ,  and  the  nature  of 
the  object  which  they  respectively  have  in  view. 

First,  then,  what  does  Paul  assert  ?  He  says  that  "  a  man  is  justified  by 
faith,  yuelt  fyyoiv  vo/iou.  The  inquiry  is  fundamental,  therefore,  What  does 
he  mean  by  tgywv  vo/aov  ? 

I  answer:  lie  means  works  to/rich  the  law  requires,  works  which  the  law 
makes  it  duty  to  perform.  That  the  Gen.  case  after  tgyov  is  sometimes 
employed  to  express  such  a  relation,  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt;  e.  g.t 
John  vi.  28,  29,  egya  Qbou  works  which  God  requires ;  John  ix.  4,  ra  itya 
rov  Tsfju^/avrot  fit,  the  works  required  by  him  who  sent  me;  Acts  xxvi.  20, 
fttravoiai  egya,  works, such  as  repentance  demands;  1  Thess.  i.  3,  rov  sgyov 
liig  irfonue,  the  works  which  faith  requires ;  and  2  Thess.  i.  1 1,  fyyov  xUtwz, 
in  the  same  sense. 

In  like  manner,  igyov  vofiov  and  i§ya  vo/iou  mean  work  v.v  works  which 
the  law  demands.  So  the  phrase  is  plainly  used  in  Rom.  ii.  1 5 ;  iii.  20,  28 ; 
ix.  32;  Gal.  ii.  16  (thrice);  iii.  2,  5,  10.  Sometimes  vopou  is  omitted, 
and  tgyov  is  used  alone  in  the  same  sense,  brevUoquentice  causd;  e.  <?.,  Rom. 
iv.  6;  ix.  12;  xi.  6  (thrice);  Eph.  ii.  9. 

What  works,  then,  does  the  law  of  God  require  ?  The  answer  is  :  It  de- 
mands perfect  obedience.  "The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die."  "  Cursed  is  he 
who  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them." 

It  is  manifestly  on  this  ground  that  Paul  argues  the  impossibility  of 
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justification  by  works  of  law.  In  Rom.  iii.  19,  when  summing  up  his  argu- 
ment contained  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  epistle,  he  says :  "The  whole 
world  is  guilty  before  God,"  i.  c,  all  men  are  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of 
sin.  What  follows  ?  The  apostle  tells  us  in  ver.  20  :  dt6rt,  x.  r.  X.,  There- 
fore by  works  of  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified  before  God, 

Must  not  this  be  true?  If  the  law  of  God  demands  perfect  obedience, 
and  its  penalty  is  attached  to  every  sin,  then  one  sin  ruins  the  hopes  of 
man,  and  effectually  debars  him  from  justification  before  God,  on  the 
ground  of  merit  or  obedience. 

The  apostle  Paul  disputes  with  those  who  denied  this,  and  who  expected 
justification  on  the  ground  of  their  own  meritorious  obedience;  comp.  iz. 
80,  31 ;  x.  3  ;  also  Gal.  ii.  16;  iii.  8 — 13 ;  Rom.  iv.  4,  5.  To  say,  then, 
that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  works  of  law,  is  (with  him)  the  same  as  saying, 
that  he  cannot  be  justified  meritoriously,  i  e.,  on  the  ground  of  merit  or  obedi- 
ence, Rom.  i  v.  5.  But  as  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  to  procure  mercy 
for  sinners  so  that  they  might  be  pardoned  and  accepted,  does  from  its  very 
nature  involve  the  renunciation  of  claims  to  merit,  and  the  casting  of  our- 
selves on  him  for  gratuitous  justification ;  so  the  apostle  opposes  the  being 
justified  by  faith  to  the  being  justified  by  works  of  law,  the  former  meaning 
(with  him)  gratuitous  justification,  the  latter  meritorious.  Let  the  reader 
now  carefully  and  diligently  compare  Rom.  iv.  4,  5,  14 — 16;  ix.  6 ;  Gal. 
v.  4;  iii.  11,  12,  and  he  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this 
representation. 

We  have  then  before  us  the  object  of  Paul,  in  declaring  that  a  man  is 
not  justified  by  works  of  law  It  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  *  No  one  is 
accepted  with  God  on  the  ground  of  merit  or  perfect  obedience  to  the  law, 
for  no  one  has  ever  done  all  which  the  law  requires.' 

But  does  this  involve  the  idea,  that  Paul  maintains  good  works  (»gya 
xyaQct)  to  be  unnecessary  for  a  Christian  ?  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
his  intention.  Are  not  his  epistles  filled  with  the  most  urgent  exhortations 
to  Christians,  that  they  should  be  fruitful  in  good  works?  Compare  now, 
for  a  moment,  Rom.  ii.  7;  2  Cor.  ix.  8;  Eph.  ii.  10;  Col.  i.  10;  iii.  17; 
1  Thess.  v.  13:  2  Thess.  ii.  17;  1  Tim.  ii.  10;  v.  10  (twice);  v.  25;  vi. 
18;  2  Tim.  ii.21;  iii.  17;  Tit. i.  16; ii.  7,  14;  iii.  1,8,  14,  etc.  Compare 
the  strain  of  Paul's  reasoning  in  Rom.  vi. — viii.;  and  then  say,  is  it  possi- 
ble to  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  Paul  urged  good  works  as  strenuously  as 
James,  or  as  any  other  apostle  ? 

Let  the  reader  mark  well,  that  l^ya  v6fj,ov9  and  Igya  ayaOd  or  igyn 
menus  (1  Thess.  i.  3;  2  Thess.  i.  11 ),  are  two  very  different  things;  differ- 
cnt  not  so  much  in  their  own  nature,  strictly  considered,  as  in  the  use 
which  Paul  makes  of  them  in  his  writings.  With  him,  egya  toyctcu  always 
designates  the  idea  of  perfect  obedience,  viz.,  doing  all  which  the  law  re- 
quires. But  egya  ayaOa  or  egya  irforiug  are  the  fruits  of  sanctification  by 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  the  good  works  which  Christians  perform,  and  which 
are  sincere,  are  therefore  acceptable  to  God  under  a  dispensation  of  graces, 
although  they  do  not  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  the  law.  On  the  ground  of 
the  first,  Paul  earnestly  contends,  at  length,  in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  Galatians,  that  no  one  can  be  justified.  The  latter  he  every  where 
treats  as  indispensable  to  the  Christian  character. 

In  a  word,  when  Paul  is  contending  with  a  legalist,  i.  e.,  one  who  ex- 
pected justification  on  the  ground  of  his  own  merit,  he  avers  thatjustifica* 
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tion  by  works  of  law  or  perfect  obedience,  is  impossible  But  when  he  is 
addressing  Christians,  he  tells  them  that  good  ivorks  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  Christian  character. 

2.  Come  we  then,  in  the  second  place,  to  inquire  what  is  the  meaning 
and  object  of  the  apostle  James,  in  chap.  ii.  14 — 26. 

He  commences  by  asking :  "  Of  what  avail  is  it,  my  brethren,  if  a  man 
say  he  have  faith,  and  have  not  works  ?"  It  is  then  with  those  who  make 
pretensions  to  Christian  faith,  and  mere  pretensions,  that  the  apostle  has  to 
do.  This  is  clear  from  the  closing  verse  in  the  paragraph  :  "  For  as  the 
body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  also  dead."  . 

The  characters,  then,  which  the  apostle  James  has  in  view,  are  of  a 
kind  directly  opposite  to  those  with  which  St.  Paul  was  concerned.  James 
is  disputing  with  Antinomians,  viz.,  such  persons  as  held  that  mere  specula- 
tive belief  or  faith,  unaccompanied  by  works,  was  all  which  the  gospel  de- 
mands. He  tells  them  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  cannot  be.  lie  appeals 
to  the  examples  of  Abraham  and  Rahab,  in  order  to  confirm  the  sentiment 
which  he  avows;  and  asks,  whether  the  faith  which  they  possessed'did  not 
co-operate  with  works,  when  they  were  justified. 

Observe  now,  that  James  does  not  once  mention  hya  v6fiou>  This  is 
not  the  subject  which  he  has  in  view.  It  is  sgya  k'hstk*^  and  these  only, 
of  which  he  treats  ;  comp.  verses  17,  22,  26. 

Mark  again,  that  James  does  not  at  all  maintain  that  faith  is  not  essen- 
tial to  justification.  He  expressly  admits  that  Abraham's  faith  co-operated 
with  his  works,  and  was  perfected  by  them,  ver.  22.  Nay,  he  appeals  to 
the  very  same  passage  of  Scripture,  in  confirmation  of  this,  which  Paul 
appeals  to  in  Bom.  iv.  3,  when  establishing  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justi- 
fication. The  work  of  Abraham  which  James  mentions,  is  recorded  in 
Gen.  xxii. ;  and  it  took  place  some  30  years  after  the  words  were  spoken 
to  him,  which  are  quoted  in  ver.  22.  By  this  work  (viz.,  of  offering  up 
his  son),  Abraham  "perfected  his  faith,"  and  **  fulfilled  the  Scripture  which 
says  :  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness," verses  22,  23.  In  other  words :  '  The  faith  of  Abraham  was  in- 
separable from  good  works.  It  shone  out  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner 
by  them.     And  in  like  manner  did  the  faith  of  Rahab  exhibit  itself.' 

James,  then,  maintains  that  no  man  has  any  good  claim  to  the  faith  of 
a  Christian,  who  does  not  at  the  same  time  exhibit  good  works ;  in  other 
words,  he  avers  that  a  mere  speculative  faith  is  not  a  real  Christian  faith. 

When  thus  understood  and  considered,  how  can  he  be  regarded  as  con- 
tradicting what  Paul  has  said  ?  Paul  maintains  that  men  are  justified  gra- 
tuitously, in  opposition  to  legal  or  meritorious  justification.  James  main- 
tains that  a  man  cannot  be  justified  by  a  speculative  and  barren  faith,  but 
that  he  must  have  such  a  faith  as  will  produce  good  works.  Paul  is  so  far 
from  denying  that  Christian  faith  must  produce  good  works,  that  he  every 
where  strenuously  maintains  the  necessity  of  them.  James  insists  upon 
it,  that  a  man,  in  order  to  be  justified,  must  exhibit  good  works  as  well  as 
faith ;  and  that  these  are  essential,  in  order  to  complete  and  perfect  his 
faith.     Where,  then,  is  the  contradiction  ? 

Luther,  however,  thought  that  he  found  it ;  and  he  rejected  the  epistle 
of  James  from  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  ground,  calling  it 
epistola  straminea*  So  did  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators ;  and  not  a  few 
recentcommentatorshavealleged,  that  James  contradicts  what  Paul  teaches* 
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But  where  has  Paul  taught  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  alone;  and  thai 
evangelical  good  works  are  not  an  essential  condition  of  his  justification 
before  God  ?  I  cannot  find  this  doctrine  in  his  epistles  or  in  his  discourses. 
To  say  that  he  has  maintained  the  doctrine  of  justification  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law  is  saying  nothing  to  the  purpose;  for  the  meaning  of  this,  as 
above  explained,  contains  nothing  in  opposition  to  what  James  has  taught. 

In  a  word,  Paul  has  taught  us,  that  justification  is  not  on  the  ground  of 
merit,  but  of  grace  :  James  has  taught  us,  that  a  faith  which  will  entitle 
one  to  hope  for  justification,  must  be  accompanied  with  evangelical  obedi- 
ence. Both  are  true  and  faithful  teachers;  the  doctrines  of  both  are  equally 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Good  works,  in  the  gospel  sense  of  these  words, 
are  an  essential  condition  of  our  acceptance  with  God ;  but  on  the  ground 
of  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  no  one  ever  was  or  will  be  accepted. 

For  a  more  ample  discussion  of  the  subject  of  this  Excursus,  the  reader 
may  consult  the  dissertation  by  Dr.  Knapp,  Bib.  Repos.  III.,  pp.189  seq.; 
and  also  the  recent  one  by  G  Fromann,  Bib.  Repos.  IV.,  pp.  G83  seq. ; 
where  he  will  find  references  to  various  writings  on  this  subject,  and  an 
examination  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  hold  that  James  intended  to 
gainsay  some  of  the  declarations  of  Paul. 


EXCURSUS  III. 


On  Sdvarog  in  Rom.  v.  12  (pp.  209,  210). 
Among  some  of  the  older  commentators,  and  even  among  some  very 
distinguished  recent  and  living  ones,  c.y.,  Flatt,  Schott,  Reiche,  and  others, 
the  position  has  been  strongly  asserted,  that  Savarog  can  here  mean  only 
the  death  of  the  body.  Reiche  has  summed  up  the  arguments  ;  and  we 
may  therefore  consider  briefly  his  reasons.  (1)  'No explanation  added  to 
Sdvarog  leads  us  to  suppose  the  literal  and  usual  meaning  is  not  to  be  here 
admitted.'  But  in  verses  15 — 19,  an  antithesis  to  ^dvarog,  or  (what  is  of 
the  same  import)  to  xgipa,  xdraxp/La,  &c,  shows  beyond  all  reasonable 
question  that  the  death  is  such  an  one  as  is  the  opposite  of  reigning  in  life 
and  of  justification  unto  life.  Can  this  be  mere  temporal  death?  (2)  'The 
connexiou  leads  us  to  construe  ^dvarog  as  meaning  temporal  death  only.' 
And  what  is  this  ?  It  is,  that  in  ver.  10  §dvaro$  is  used  to  designate  the 
physical  death  of  Christ.  Can  Prof.  Reiche  show  us  that  %dvaro$  is  capa- 
ble of  any  other  meaning,  as  applied  to  Christ  ?  And  because  the  apostle 
from  necessity  uses  the  term  literally  in  one  case,  can  he  not  employ  it  in 
a  secondary  or  tropical  sense  in  another  ?  Especially  cannot  Paul  be  sup- 
posed to  do  this,  who  so  often  employs  the  same  word  in  different  senses,  even 
in  the  same  sentence  ?  (3)  '  Paul' elsewhere  considers  physical  death  as  a 
great  evil  or  enemy,  which  Christ  came  to  destroy.'  He  appeals  to  Rom. 
vi.  21  in  proof  of  this  ;  an  unfortunate  appeal,  inasmuch  as  the  antithesis 
in  ver.  22  is  £w>j  atwvtog;  also  to  2  Tim.  i.  9  (which  says  nothing  concern- 
ing the  subject);  also  to  2  Cor. v.  1  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  54,  which  relate  to  the  re- 
surrection. But  what  should  lead  Paul  or  others  to  suppose,  that  because 
Christ  liberates  the  body  from  its  death,  he  does  not  liberate  the  soul  also 
from  the  death  that  has  befallen  it  ?     -Or  how  can  the  proof  that  Christ 
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does  one  thing,  prove  that  he  does  not  perform  another,  provided  it  be  not 
the  opposite  of  the  first  ?  Or  how  can  it  be  shown,  that  because  ^dvarog 
sometimes  designates  the  death  of  the  body,  that  it  never  designates  the 
death  of  the  soul?  (4) '  The  apostle  speaks  according  to  Jewish  views 
merely;  and  the  Jews  held  that  temporal  death  was  introduced  by  Adam.' 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Jews  of  his  time  probably  did  believe  that 
temporal  death  was  connected  with  Adam's  fall ;  as  Wisd.  i.  13,  ii.  24; 
Sirac.  xxv.  24,  xli.  3,  would  seem  to  show.  Yet  to  this  hour,  so  far  as  the 
efforts  of  the  learned  are  concerned,  no  uniform  and  consistent  views  among 
the  Rabbins  are  made  out.  Vitringa  (Observ.  Sac.  III.  8,  9),  Siisskind 
(Magaz.  St.  13),  Bartoloccius  (Biblioth.  Rabb.  V.  II.  pp.  47  seq.),  and 
others,  have  maintained  that  the  Rabbins  reject  the  common  doctrine  of 
connexion  with  Adam  and  derivation  of  evil  from  him ;  while  many  others 
(as  Tholuck,  Reiche,  and  many  quoted  by  them)  endeavour  to  show  that 
they  held,  either  that  our  temporal  death  was  occasioned  by  Adam's  fall, 
or  that  our  moral  corruption  and  physical  death  both  sprung  from  him; 
for  both  of  these  opinions  are  avowed  among  the  Rabbins.  But  what  has 
all  this  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  Paul  ?  He  might  assert  what  was  gene- 
rally believed  by  the  Jews  of  his  day  in  relation  to  the  point  in  question, 
or  he  might  contradict  what  they  believed.  In  his  epistle  he  has  often 
done  both,  in  respect  to  many  points.  He  must  be  left,  then,  to  be  ex- 
plained by  himself,  and  by  the  general  nature  of  the  Scriptural  idiom; 
which  does  not  hero  decide  for  temporal  death  only.  (5)  *  The  exegesis 
which  explains  Sdmrog  as  meaning  all  evil  of  every  kind,  mixes  the  figura- 
tive and  literal  together,  and  therefore  is  improbable.'  Then  £wij,  which 
means  (in  its  secondary  sense)  happiness,  and  implies  continued  life  at  the 
same  time,  is  improperly  used;  and  every  word  whose  tropical  sense  is  en- 
larged beyond  its  literal  one  while,  it  is  built  upon  it,  is  wrongly  employed. 
How  far  can  we  proceed  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  on  such  a 
ground  as  this  ? 

Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  the  usual  exegesis  is  assailed.  Let  us 
see  what  is  said  by  the  assailants,  in  answer  to  arguments  adduced  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  (a)  '  Physical  death  is  not  removed  by 
Christ ;  it  is  still  universal.'  To  this  Reiche  answers,  that  'it  is  not  indeed 
removed;  but  it  will  be  at  the  resurrection ;  and  it  will  be  abolished  even 
here,  at  Christ's  second  coming  [viz.,  to  reign  on  earth].'  That  is,  the 
mischiefs  of  temporal  death  will  in  some  way  be  repaired ;  but  those  mis- 
chiefs are  not  prevented.  Is  this  all  then  that  verses  15 — 19  mean  ?  (b) 
'Eternal  life  in  ver.  21  is  the  antithesis  of  Sutarog,  which  therefore  must 
mean  something  besides  the  death  of  the  body.'  To  this  Reiche  replies, 
that  eternal  life  is  n.erely  the  reunion  hereafter  of  body  and  soul,  and  their 
continued  existence.  If  it  be  urged  that  happiness  is  meant  by  life,  then, 
he  says,  we  may  reply,  that  the  blessings  procured  by  Christ  are  much 
greater  than  the  mischief  occasioned  by  Adam,  which  was  mere  temporal 
death;  see  verses  15,  16.  But  on  this  I  would  remark,  that  the  excess  of 
the  blessings  as  specificated  by  the  apostle,  has  reference  to  the  evils  oc- 
casioned by  one  sin,  and  to  the  forgiveness  extended  to  many;  which  is  a 
different  view  of  the  subject  from  that  which  Reiche  gives,  (c)  Finally 
Samrog  htlr^og  in  Apoc.  ii.  11,  al.,  is  disposed  of  by  Reiche,  by  saying, 
that  'it  may  mean  (according  to  the  Rabbins)  a  second  actual  death  of  the 
body  after  the  first  resurrection ;  or  if  it  does  not  mean  this,  we  cannot 
conclude  from  the  mode  of  expression  (3a*a tog  dtvrt^og)  what  simple  Swx- 
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ro«  roust  mean/  But  to  me  it  seems  the  reverse.  The  writer  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  respecting  his  meaning,  when  he 
mentions  Savarog  as  the  reward  of  sin,  adds  tevrtgoc  for  this  very  purpose. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  22, u  For  as  in  Adam  all 
die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  has  often  been  adduced,  in  order 
to  show  that  Sdvaroi  in  the  passage  before  us  means  only  the  death  of  the 
body.  But  with  Toellner  and  Koppe  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  because, 
in  discussing  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  (the  resurrection  of  Christians 
only),  the  apostle  represents  Adam  as  having  introduced  the  death  of  the 
body,  it  does  not  follow,  that  in  another  epistle,  when  treating  of  qaite  a 
different  topic,  and  intending  to  show  the  full  extent  of  the  benefits  pro- 
cured by  the  death  of  Christ,  he  could  rot  employ  ^dvarog  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive latitude.  Above  all,  this  does  not  follow,  when  it  is  quite  certain, 
that  in  the  context  of  this  last  named  epistle,  and  elsewhere,  Paul  does  be- 
yond all  doubt  employ  §dvar*$  in  its  most  enlarged  sense.  It  lies,  more- 
over, on  the  face  of  the  whole  antithesis  which  he  makes  in  verses  12 — 19, 
that  his  object  is  to  exalt  the  diKasupa  of  Christ,  by  showing  the  greatne«* 
of  the  xaraxgspa  from  which  he  delivers  us,  and  which  was  occasioned  by 
Adam.  But  how  is  this  object  effected  in  any  important  measure,  in  case 
Sataro;  means  no  more  than  the  dissolution  of  our  mortal  bodies  ?  a  thing, 
by  the  way,  from  which  none  are  at  all  delivered. 

On  -the  whole,  I  regard  the  case  as  one  which  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt 
on  the  ground  of  philology,  or  of  the  first  principles  of  theology.  When 
Adam  sinned,  dealh^&s  threatened.  Now  is  the  death  of  the  body  the 
only  penalty  of  sin  ?  If  not,  then  more  was  meant  than  this ;  and  the 
most  rational  exegesis  seems  to  be  that  which  we  are  so  often  obliged 
elsewhere  to  adopt,  viz.,  that  evil  of  every  kind  was  threatened.  In  regard 
to  the  Savaroc  which  came  upon  the  posterity  of  Adam,  it  was  of  the  same 
nature ;  it  was  fully  inflicted,  or  rather  the  penalty  fully  attached,  where 
they  actually  sinned,  as  ver.  12  itself  shows;  and  even  where  they  did  not 
actually  sin,  there  wns  subjection  still  to  death  in  as  high  a  measure  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  admitted. 

Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Romans,  maintains  that  the  penalty 
in  question  was  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  death  ;  but  he  thinks  that  Adam, 
from  his  inexperience  and  the  novelty  of  his  state,  could  not  have  known  the 
extent  of  the  penalty,  or  have  supposed  it  to  be  more  than  temporal  death. 
But  there  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  supposition.  How  can 
we  conceive  of  Adam  and  Eve,  just  come  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator, 
who  made  all  things  to  be  "very  good,"  as  being  inferior  in  respect  to  under- 
standing or  as  to  any  human  perfection  which  does  not  depend  merely  on 
experience  ?  Spontaneously  am  I  led  to  regard  these  as  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  the  human  race.  Then,  moreover,  Adam  could  no  more  have  been 
fully  acquainted  with  the  death  of  the  body,  at  that  time,  than  of  the  soul. 
That  he  did  not  know  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  threatened,  we  may  admit ; 
for  who  of  our  race  now  living  knows  this,  after  all  the  light  that  has 
been  given  ?  But  that  he  knew  what  death  meant,  in  a  sense  like  to  that 
in  which  we  now  know  what  eternal  death  means,  I  must  suppose  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  How  would  it  consist  with  the  integrity  and 
open  dealing  of  the  legislator,  to  conceal  from  his  subjects  the  main  part 
of  the  evil  which  they  would  incur  by  disobedience  ?  The  death  of  the 
soul,  as  meaning  the  extinction  of  it,  we  cannot  suppose  Adam  to  have 
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believed,  unless  he  was  left  to  be  grossly  ignorant  of  his  own  nature.  Nor 
can  we  well  suppose  him  to  have  been  left  unacquainted  with  the  very 
highest  motive  to  obedience,  so  far  *s  penalty  is  concerned ;  I  mean  the 
evil  to  body  and  soul,  consequent  upon  disobedience.  In  a  word,  bis  own 
accountability,  immortality,  and  exposure  to  misery  by  sinning — exposure 
to  continued  misery — we  must  suppose  to  have  been  revealed  to  him, 
unless  we  maintain  that  the  Creator  withheld  from  him  who  was  made  in 
his  own  image  the  first  elements  of  moral  knowledge,  and  also  kept  out  of 
his  view  powerful  motives  to  continue  in  a  state  of  obedience.  How  can 
we  consistently  make  such  a  supposition  ? 

Another  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  present  subject  deserves  notice  before 
we  leave  it.  It  is  suggested  by  the  following  statement:  'If  the  miseries 
of  the  present  life  and  the  death  of  the  body  be  a  part  of  the  penalty 
threatened  to  Adam,  then  the  subject  is  implicated  in  difficulties  like  to 
those  which  have  been  already  suggested ;  for  if  these  be  a  part  of  the 
penalty  of  sin,  how  can  that  penalty  be  contrasted  with  the  deliverance 
which  Christ  has  effected,  inasmuch  as  he  has  not  effected  a  deliverance  from 
the  evils  just  named  ?  Must  not  the  miseries  of  the  present  life,  then,  and 
physical  death,  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  penalty  originally  threatened  V 

Some  have  been  led  to  exclude  them  by  this  or  the  like  train  of  reason- 
ing ;  and  especially  because,  as  our  context  abundantly  asserts,  the  bless- 
ings procured  by  Christ  do  greatly  exceed  the  evils  occasioned  by  Adam's 
sin.  Such  being  the  case,  they  conclude  that  the  death  of  Christ  must  of 
course  remove  the  very  same  evils,  in  all  respects,  which  were  threatened 
in  the  original  penalty;  and  as  temporal  evils  and  the  death  of  the  body 
still  remain,  and  are  universal,  they  cannot  admit  that  they  were  included 
in  the  death  threatened  to  Adam. 

But  in  reply  to  this  I  would  remark,  that  it  does  by  no  means  follow, 
that  even  those  who  become  the  subjects  of  redemption  are  to  suffer  none 
of  the  evils  threatened  against  sin.  The  question,  What  would  be  the  best 
means  of  training  up  men,  who  should  be  always  sinless  on  earth,  for  the 
glory  of  the  heavenly  world?  is  something  quite  different  from  the  question, 
How  are  sinners  to  be  disciplined,  in  order  that  they  may  become  fitted,  and 
best  fitted,  for  the  happiness  of  heaven?  A  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
latter,  (infinite  wisdom  has  so  decided  it)  must  now  necessarily  be  suffering 
and  trial;  and  as  included  in  this,  we  may  also  count  the  death  of  the 
body.  Paul  himself  has  told  us,  in  the  very  chapter  under  consideration, 
that  the  children  of  God  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  afflictions,  inasmuch  as 
they  result  in  patience,  approbation,  and  hope,  verses  3,  4 ;  and  again 
he  says,  that  "our  momentary  [temporal]  afflictions  work  out  for  us  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,"  2  Cor.  iv.  17;  and  again, 
that  "all  things  will  work  together  for  good,  to  those  who  love  God," 
Kom.  viii.  28.  So  far  as  bodily  suffering  is  concerned,  for  the  time  being, 
Christians  may  suffer  as  severely  as  others ;  and  oftentimes  they  may  be 
the  subjects  of  severe  mental  as  well  as  bodily  sorrows ;  but  all  this  finally 
promotes  their  spiritual  benefit.  Here  then  is  the  immense  difference  which 
Christ  has  made,  between  the  effect  of  their  sufferings  and  that  of  the 
suffering  of  the  wicked.  So  far  as  misery  in  the  present  life  is  concerned, 
Christians  mny  indeed  undergo  and  do  suffer  some  portion  of  that  which 
the  penalty  of  the  law  threatens;  they  are  truly  made  to  taste  how  bitter 
a  thing  it  is  to  have  sinned  against  God,  and  how  dreadful  the  consc- 
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quences  of  sin  would  be,  if  -  they  should  be  subjected  to  them  all.  But  still, 
this  lesson  is  by  divine  mercy  made  highly  salutary,  both  in  weaning  them 
from  sin,  and  in  preparing  them  for  glory.  To  repeat  the  words  of  the 
apostle:  "All  things  work  together  for  their  good."  In  a  word,  although 
a  portion  of  the  penalty  of  sin  (in  the  modified  way  just  described),  is  the 
necessary  result  in  every  case  of  having  sinned;  yet  as  Christ  redeems  us 
from  immeasurably  the  greater  part  of  the  penalty,  and  makes  that  part 
of  it  which  Christians  do  suffer,  subservient  to  their  own  good ;  above  all, 
since  he  saves  us  from  every  evil  which  appropriately  belongs  to  the 
second  death,  no  valid  objection  can  be  made  against  the  declaration,  that 
the  blessings  which  the  Redeemer  procures,  do  not  only  exceed  the  evils 
introduced  by  the  offence  of  Adam  and  consequent  upon  it,  but  also  that 
the  salvation  which  he  has  wrought  is  an  effectual  antidote  against  the 
curse  of  the  law.  Even  the  small  part  of  this  which  the  believer  (as  hav- 
ing once  been  a  sinner)  must  necessarily  undergo,  t.  e.,  the  evils  which  in 
the  present  life  he  must  suffer,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  converted  into  a  means 
of  spiritual  good  to  him.  This  is  sufficient  then  to  justify  the  assertion, 
that  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  It  is  not  necessary, 
that  all  and  every  particular  of  this  curse  should  be  included  in  such  an 
assertion ;  it  is  enough  that  the  very  sufferings  which  Christians  undergo, 
L  e.,  so  much  of  the  curse  as  they  do  suffer,  prove  at  last  to  be  only 
"blessings  in  disguise." 

But  if  temporal  death  merely  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  threatening  to 
Adam,  or  the  main  part  of  it,  then  has  the  death  of  Christ  failed  to 
accomplish  the  end  which  Paul  asserts  it  to  have  accomplished,  inasmuch 
as  all  men  without  distinction  are  still  subjected  to  it.  Viewing  this  death, 
however,  as  only  a  very  subordinate  and  inferior  part  of  the  evil  threatened 
to  our  first  parents ;  and  reflecting  that  even  this  is  made  the  occasion  of 
discipline,  which  ends  in  good ;  we  may  without  any  serious  embarrassment 
maintain  with  Paul,  that  the  death  of  Christ  has  been  the  cause  of  bless- 
ings which  greatly  superabound  over  the  miseries  occasioned  by  the  fall. 

The  deeply  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  the  difficulties  attending 
it,  and  the  efforts  of  numerous  commentators,  among  whom  are  some 
highly  respected  ones,  to  establish  that  interpretation  of  Sdvaroc  which 
assigns  to  it  the  meaning  of  temporal  death  only,  are  my  apology  for  dwell- 
ing so  long  on  the  topics  which  this  word  suggests* 


EXCURSUS  IV. 
On  iwoc  rou  fisWovrog  in  Rom.  v.  14  (pp.  234 — 23G. 

In  making  additiona.  remarks  upon  ruToc,  I  observe,  (1)  That  the 
comparison,  from  its  very  nature  and  design,  is  in  the  way  of  contrast. 
Adamwas  the  cause  of sin  anddeath;  Christ  of righteousness  and  life:  these 
are  the  simple  elements  of  the  contrast  The  apostle  himself  gives  notice, 
immediately  after  he  says  that  Adam  was  a  rwrog  roD  p'OJkoroc,  that  he 
does  not  mean  a  type  of  something  the  same  in  hind,  but  an  antithetic  type, 
or  one  in  the  way  of  contrast;  for  he  immediately  subjoins:  u>Xovx*>f 
rh  va.gd'Z'rto/Ma,  x.  r.  X. 

(2)  The  same  measure  or  degree  of  influence  in  bringing  evil  upon  men. 
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is  not  to  bo  attributed  to  the  first  Adam,  as  is  to  bo  attributed  to  the 
second  in  respect  to  bringing  grace  and  salvation  ;  j}  yaw;  . .  •  sieigictttvtfc — 
rb  XPif*as%evbs  [ragawrwj&aros]  tig  xara*£//xa,  rb  6s  ^dpa/ia  ex  xoXkwKaga- 
crrctifLarwv  ilg  dtxaiwpa ;  and  this  last  sentiment  is  virtually  repeated  again 
in  ver.  17.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  makes  it,  that  the  blessings 
of  redemption  predominate  over  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  fall,  yea, 
greatly  superabound.  The  measure  or  degree  then  of  mischief  and  of 
benefit,  are  not  what  constitutes  the  ruirog  in  the  case  under  consideration. 
(3)  Is  it  then,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  commentary  (p.  235),  the  extent 
of  the  evil  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  good  on  the  other,  which  is  a  point 
of  resemblance  held  up  by  the  apostle  ?  That  is,  does  he  insist  that  the 
mischiefs  of  the  fall  on  the  one  side,  and  the  blessings  of  redemption  on 
the  other,  pertain  in  any  sense  to  our  whole  race  without  exception  ?  A 
deeply  interesting  question,  and  one  on  which  hang  some  very  important 
deductions.     In  answer  to  it,  I  would  observe. 

(a)  That  all  Adam's  race  do  suffer  more  or  less  evil  in  consequence  of 
the  fall;  all  have  at  least  lost  the  original  state  of  inclination  to  righteous- 
ness which  belonged  to  our  first  parents,  and  all  are  subjected  more  or  less 
to  evil  of  some  kind  or  other,  even  without  their  concurrence,  and  before 
any  voluntary  transgression.  All  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state  as 
makes  it  certain  that  their  appetites  which  lead  to  sin  will  prevail,  and  that 
they  will  never  have  any  real  holiness  until  they  are  born  again.  Others 
would  go  still  further,  and  say,  that  all  are  born  with  a  positively  evil  dis- 
position, which  is  itself  sin,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  sins,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  parent  of  all  transgression ;  that  men  have  by  the  fall  lost  their 
freedom  to  do  good,  but  not  to  do  evil ;  and  that  all  men,  antecedent  to 
any  moral  choice  or  action  of  their  own,  are  condemned  to  everlasting 
death,  on  the  ground  that  they  inherit  both  Adam's  crime  and  punishment. 
But  without  entering  now  into  a  discussion  of  these  last  points  (for  which 
the  present  is  not  the  appropriate  place),  I  would  merely  observe,  that  in 
some  way  or  other,  and  in  a  way  which  has  an  important  bearing  an  the  char- 
acter and  miseries  of  the  human  race,  Adam's  offen.ee  has  effected  them  all. 

(b)  As  the  counterpart  of  this,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  said,  that  the 
blessings  procured  by  Christ  affect  all  the  human  race  without  exception,  in 
some  important  respects.  The  suspension  of  the  execution  of  the  original 
sentence  upon  Adam,  saved  our  race  from  immediate  destruction.  All  the 
good  that  comes  to  sinners,  the  blessings  of  providence  and  of  grace,  the 
light  of  truth,  the  forbearance  of  God  to  punish — in  a  word,  all  the  means 
of  grace  and  the  offers  of  mercy,  the  new  dispensation  under  which  u  God 
can  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus"— are  all 
the  fruit  of  Christ's  great  and  glorious  work.  Many  of  these  blessings  are 
common  to  all,  and  the  whole  of  them  are  proffered  to  all,  without  distinc- 
tion. So  far  then  we  may  truly  say,  the  mischiefs  on  the  one  side  and 
the  blessings  on  the  other  are  co-extensive  with  the  human  race;  and  this, 
antecedent  to  or  independently  of  any  acts  which  are  properly  their  own. 

(c)  But  it  is  important  also  to  note  that  there  are  spiritual  blessings,  t.  e., 
actual  pardon  and  justification,  which  do  not  come  upon  all  men  without 
distinction,  but  only  on  those  who  believe.  These  blessings  are  indeed 
proffered  to  all ;  they  are  open  to  all ;"  they  are  accessible  to  all.  But  they 
are  not  actually  conferred  on  all ;  they  are  not  actually  possessed  and  en- 
joyed, except  by  believers ;  for  he  who  belie vctJi  shall  be  saved,  and  he  who 
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bclieveth  not  shall  be  damned.  It  is  necessary,  then,  in  order  to  become  an 
actual  partaker  of  these  blessings,  to  believe;  n  e.,  the  acts  of  penitence  and 
faith,  acts  which  are  our  own,  are  the  conditions  of  enjoying  these  highest 
blessings  of  the  gospel,  conditions  without  which  they  cannot  be  enjoyed. 

And  now — the  other  part  of  the  contrast ;  which  will  not,  perhaps,  be  so 
easily  conceded  by  many  of  my  readers.  Does  the  ultimate  and  highest  part 
of  the  sentence  of  death,  the  second  death,  t .  e.,  future  misery,  which  was 
threatened  to  Adam,  actually  come  on  all  his  posterity  without  any  act  of 
their  own,  without  any  real  and  personal  concurrence  with  the  sin  of  their 
ancestor?  So  the  apostle  does  not  say;  for  he  says  that  "  death  passed 
through  upon  all  men,  because  that  all  have  sinned;  u  e,  (as  we  have  seen 
above),  in  their  own  persons.  But  you  will  say  that  the  apostle  affirms, 
in  ver.  19,  that  "by  the  disobedience  of  Adam  the  many,  i.  e.y  all,  were  con- 
stituted sinners."  I  grant  this ;  I  believe  fully  what  this  passage  affirms 
But  to  say  that  Adam's  disobedience  was  an  occasion  or  ground  or  instru- 
mental cause  of  all  men's  becoming  sinners  (which  I  must  verily  believe  is 
the  meaning  of  this  declaration),  and  that  it  was  thus  an  evil  to  them  all; 
and  to  say  that  his  disobedience  was  personally  theirs,  or  was  reckoned  or 
imputed  as  being  personally  theirs ;  is  saying  two  very  different  things.  I 
see  no  way  in  which  this  last  assertion  can  be  made  out  by  philology. 

Besides ;  how  utterly  unlike,  in  this  last  case,  would  be  the  points  of 
comparison?  It  is  plain  that  none  can  enjoy  the  higher  blessings  procur- 
ed by  Christ  without  the  personal  and  voluntary  acts  of  repentance  and 
faith ;  does  it  not  seem  equally  true,  now,  that  none  will  actually  suffer  the 
higher  penalties  of  the  curse  threatened  to  Adam,  without  their  own  volun- 
tary transgression  ?  If  this  be  not  the  true  state  of  tho  case,  how  can  the 
superabounding  of  grace,  asserted  so  repeatedly  inverses  15 — 17,  be  in  any 
way  defended  ?  If  we  say  that  sentence  of  eternal  perdition,  in  its  high- 
est sense,  comes  actually  upon  all  men  by  the  offence  of  Adam ;  and  this 
without  any  act  on  their  part,  or  even  any  voluntary  concurrence  in  their 
present  state  and  condition  of  existence;  then,  in  order  to  make  grace 
Muperabound  over  all  this,  how  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  justifica- 
tion in  its  highest  sense  comes  upon  all  men  without  their  concurrence? 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  many  commentators  have  considered  Adam  as 
being  here  produced  by  the  apostle  as  the  representative  of  all  the  human 
race,  and  Christ  as  the  representative  of  only  the  elect  But  this  latter 
position  at  least  seems  to  me  to  be  forbidden  by  the  nature  and  design  of 
the  contrast,  as  well  as  by  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed;  see  the 
discussion  on  this  point,  p.  239  seq.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  resorting 
to  this  construction,  if  we  take  into  view  the  suggestions  above,  viz ,  that 
on  the  one  hand  blessings  are  proffered  to  all,  blessings  much  greater  than 
the  evils  occasioned  by  the  fall,  which  blessings  still  can  be  actually  enjoyed 
only  through  repentance  and  faith ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  eternal  death 
is  before  all,  i.  €•,  ail  are  exposed  to  it  from  their  condition  and  circum- 
stances, but  some  personal  act,  t.  e.,  some  actual  sin,  must  precede  it.  I 
see  not  well  how  to  escape  from  this  conclusion,  unless  we  give  up  a  part 
of  the  superabounding  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  or  else  take  the  position 
that  Christ  is  here  presented  as  merely  the  head  of  the  elect.  But  how 
can  the  first  be  given  up,  when  the  apostle  so  often  asserts  it  ?  And  how 
can  the  last  be  received,  without  doing  violence  to  the  laws  of  intcrpreta- 
tion,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  contrast  presented  ? 
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In  regard  to  the  superabounding  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  it  must  be 
particularly  noted,  in  order  to  avoid  mistake,  that  I  do  not  construe  it  as 
appertaining  to  the  number  of  its  subjects,  but  to  the  number  of  offences 
forgiven  by  it,  t.  e.,  the  actual  greatness  of  evil  removed  by  it.  It  is  a  point 
perfectly  clear,  that  the  superabounding  cannot  consist  in  the  number  of 
subjects  to  whom  grace  is  extended;  for  the  evils  of  Adam's  fall  extend  to 
all  his  race  without  exception,  and  how  can  the  grace  of  Christ  extend  to 
more  than  all?  This  makes  it  clear,  that  the  superabounding  has  reference 
to  the  forgiveness  of  the  many  offences  which  men  commit,  and  which  ex- 
pose them  to  far  greater  evils  than  the  one  offence  of  Adam  does  ;  as  it  is 
asserted  by  the  apostle  in  ver.  16. 

There  is  one  other  point,  also,  which  should  not  be  omitted  in  this  re- 
ference to  the  superabounding  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  This  is,  that  the 
gospel  places  all  men  under  a  dispensation  of  grace,  where  penitent  sinners 
can  be  pardoned  and  accepted;  while  a  dispensation  of  law  (such  was  that 
under  which  Adam  was  first  placed),  subjects  them  to  its  penalty  without 
reprieve,  for  the  first  offence  which  they  commit.  It  cannot  escape  notice, 
then,  that  we  are  now,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  dreadful  evils 
occasioned  by  the  fall,  under  a  far  more  favourable  dispensation  in  respect 
to  an  opportunity  for  making  sure  our  final  happiness,  than  we  should  have 
been  by  being  placed  in  the  original  condition  of  Adam.  Pres.  Edwards  has 
taken  great  pains  in  his  book  on  Original  Sin  (p.  324  scq.),  to  justify  God's 
dealings  with  Adam's  posterity,  in  charging  Adam's  sin  upon  them,  by 
endeavouring  to  show  that  mankind  had  a  most  favourable  trial  in  Adam, 
and  one  which  was  much  more  likely  in  the  nature  of  things  to  result  in 
their  good,  than  if  each  had  stood  upon  his  own  trial.  Now  if  there  be 
any  foundation  for  this,  and  indeed  if  we  simply  admit  that  each  in  a  state 
of  innocence  must  have  been  tried  as  Adam  was,  then  the  fact  that  he  fell, 
and  the  conclusion  thence  to  be  deduced  by  analogy  that  they  would  fall, 
seems  to  render  it  pretty  certain,  that  the  whole  of  our  race  would  have 
been  involved  in  final  and  irretrievable  ruin  by  being  placed  und  a  law 
dispensation,  as  Adam  first  was.  Grace  super  abounds  y  then,  above  the  evils 
of  the  fall,  in  that  Adam  lost  for  men  only  an  innocent  legal  state — one  in 
which  men  were  on  trial,  and  from  which  they  might  fall;  while  Christ  has 
procured  for  them  a  dispensation  of  grace,  under  which  many  and  aggra- 
vated offences  are  no  bar  to  the  salvation  of  the  penitent. 

I  speak  of  a  legal  state  in  which  men  were  to  be  on  trial,  because  I  am 
not  able  to  find  one  text  of  Scripture,  nor  any  good  reason,  to  support  the 
idea,  that  if  Adam  had  obeyed,  all  his  posterity  would  have  been  born  in 
a  state  not  only  of  perfect,  but  of  confirmed  holiness.  Where  is  one  sen- 
tence in  all  the  book  of  God  which  declares  this?  And  how  is  any  argu- 
ment to  be  obtained  from  analogy?  The  angels  have  had  their  trial,  and  some 
of  them  "  kept  not  their  first  estate."  The  first  human  pair  had  their  trial, 
when  directly  from  the  hands  of  their  Maker;  and  they  fell.  But  suppos- 
ing they  had  not  fallen,  is  there  any  ground  to  expect  that  their  posterity 
would  have  been  born  in  a  condition  better  than  that  in  which  the  first 
pair  were  created  ?  As  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  the  history  of  rational 
beings,  so  far  it  is  clear,  that  it  is  an  indispensable  rule  of  divine  moral 
government,  that  all  should  be  subject  to  a  state  of  trial*  If  then  the  views 
of  Pres.  Edwards  and  others  in  relation  to  this  subject  are  unsupported 
either  by  the  Scriptures  or  by  analogy,  how  can  we  admit  them 't  It  is 
not  enough  to  appeal  to  symbols  and  to  sv stems  of  divinity  in  such  a  case; 
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nor  to  argue  ad  verecundiam,  by  reciting  the  names  of  such  as  hare  pa- 
tronized a  view  of  the  subject  like  that  which  has  now  been  examined. 
We  must  have  Scripture,  and  argument  drawn  from  it,  and  then  we  will 
cheerfully  yield  our  assent. 

I  return  from  this  partial  digression,  however,  and  observe,  that  in  re- 
gard to  the  extent  of  mischief  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  blessings  on  the 
other,  in  the  case  under  examination,  so  much  is  clear,  viz.,  that  a  loss  of 
an  original  state  in  which  a  predominant  disposition  to  holiness  existed; 
an  imperfect  state  or  condition  of  our  nature,  in  which  it  is  certain  that 
the  sensual  passions  will  get  the  victory  and  lead  us  to  sin,  and  certain  that 
we  shall  never  have  any  holiness  without  being  born  again ;  and  also  a 
subjection  to  many  temporal  trials  and  distresses;  are  evils  brought  upon 
all  men  by  the  fall — and  on  all  without  any  distinction,  and  without  any 
act  or  concurrence  of  their  own.  The  opposite  to  this  is,  that  men  are 
placed  by  Christ  under  a  dispensation  in  which  they  can  be  redeemed  from 
the  power  and  penalty  of  their  sins  (with  the  exception  that  more  or  less 
of  evil  is,  and  as  things  now  are  must  be,  temporarily  experienced  in  the 
present  world);  and  that  all  men  enjoy  the  bounties  of  Providence,  the 
calls  of  mercy,  and  the  offers  of  eternal  life;  and  thus  much,  without  any 
act  or  concurrence  of  their  own.  This  goes  far  towards  satisfying  all  the 
demands  which  the  nature  of  the  apostle's  comparison. requires.  Indeed, 
we  might  rest  satisfied  with  this.  All  men  have  indeed  experienced  evil, 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall;  but  on  the  whole  all  men  now  are  placed, 
notwithstanding  all  the  evils  which  they  suffer,  in  a  better  situation  to 
secure  their  final  happiness,  than  Adam  was  in  his  original  state  of  trial, 
when  the  consequence  of  one  offence  was  irremediable  death. 

If  then  the  rv<rog  of  the  apostle  is  to  be  understood  as  having  reference 
merely  to  evils  and  blessings  that  come  on  all  Adam's  posterity  without  any 
concurrence  or  voluntary  act  of  their  own,  we  may  find  sufficient  here  to 
answer  the  demands  of  a  vwog.  But  if  any  insist  that  the  meaning  shall 
be  extended  still  farther,  and  be  regarded  as  having  respect  to  the  highest 
penalty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  highest  blessings  on  the  other;  then,  in 
order  to  make  out  a  real  and  true  parallel,  we  must  suppose  that  neither 
is  -the  one  inflicted,  nor  the  other  bestowed,  without  the  free  and  voluntary 
concurrence  of  each  individual,  who  sins  and  suffers  for  himself  or  on  his 
own  account,  or  repents  and  believes  for  himself  so  as  to  receive  the  high- 
est blessings  which  Christ  bestows.  I  do  not  object  to  extending  the 
rvnog  in  this  way,  provided  it  be  understood  when  thus  extended,  not  of 
penalty  in  the  higher  sense  as  actually  inflicted,  nor  of  blessings  in  the 
higher  sense  as  actually  bestowed,  but  of  exposedness  to  penalty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  exposedness  (sit  venia  verbo  comparationis  causa)  to  blessings 
on  the  other.  How  can  any  thing  more  than  this  be  made  out  ?  That 
everlasting  death  will  actually  be  inflicted  on  all  of  Adam's  race,  of  course 
will  not  be  assumed;  and  as  little  can  it  be  made  out,  that  everlasting 
life  will  actually  be  bestowed  on  all. 

The  subject,  properly  considered,  will  afford  relief  to  the  mind,  which 
is  struggling  with  difficulty  arising  from  the  assertions  of  the  apostle,  which 
represent  the  blessings  procured  by  redemption  as  being  co-extensive  with 
the  mischiefs  introduced  by  the  fall.  The  evils  and  blessings  in  question 
are  in  many  important  respects  co-extensive;  and  in  their  highest  sense 
they  are  in  this  way  regarded  as  being  suspended  on  something  which  is  to 
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be  done  on  the  part  of  man  in  order  cither  to  suffer  the  one  or  to  enjoy  the 
other  What  hinders,  then,  that  Adam  in  respect  to  the  evils  which  he 
has  introduced,  should  be  contrasted  (as  Paul  has  contrasted  him)  with 
Christ  in  respect  to  the  blessings  which  he  has  introduced  ? 

After  all,  there  are  many  serious  and  considerate  men,  accustomed  to  a 
different  mode  of  representing  this  subject,  who  probably  will  not  concede 
to  this  way  of  considering  it.  To  them  I  may  say,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  whose  views  are  excessive  on  this  point,  I  have  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  difference  consists  more  in  words  and  modes  of  interpretation, 
than  in  opinion  as  to  the  facts  which  are  really  true.  They  take  it  for 
granted,  at  the  outset,  that  in  all  respects  in  which  our  present  condition 
differs  from  that  of  Adam  before  his  fall,  in  those  respects  it  must  be  the 
consequence  of  sin;  and  to  this  I  do  not  object ;  excepting  that  the  latitude 
of  the  assertion  "  all  respects,"  may  possibly  be  too  wide.  What  is  called 
high  orthodoxy  maintains,  moreover,  that  the  disposition  with  which  we 
are  born  is  itself  not  only  sin,  but  a  part  of  the  punishment  of  sin ;  and,  as 
we  could  not  ourselves  sin  before  we  had  an  existence,  that  Adam's  sin  is 
imputed  to  us,  and  we  are  punished  for  it,  by  being  born  with  a  disposi- 
tion which  is  itself  sinful,  and  which  is  also  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  Adam's 
sin  imputed  to  us.  The  argument  is,  that  inasmuch  as  we  are  born  heirs 
of  woe  and  heirs  of  a  disposition  to  sin,  this  must  be  a  punishment  for 
guilt  which  is  either  our  own  in  a  strict  sense,  or  our  own  by  imputation. 

Now  that  men  are  born  witli  a  disposition  that  will  certainly  and  always 
lead  them  to  sin,  in  all  their  acts  of  a  moral  nature,  before  they  are  regen- 
erated, 1  admit  as  fully  as  they  do.  But  the  fictitious  process  of  account- 
ing for  this  on  the  ground  of  imputed  sin,  which  in  this  way  becomes  our 
own,  is  not  what  the  Bible  asserts  or  seems  to  maintain.  There  is  not,  in 
all  the  Scriptures,  an  instance  in  which  one  man's  sin  or  righteousness  is  said 
to  be  imputed  to  another.  If  there  is,  let  it  be  produced,  and  discussion  on 
this  point  will  then  cease. 

The  natural  state  of  man  I  admit  to  be  one  that  is  destitute  of  any  pro- 
per disposition  to  holiness ;  and  therefore,  that  man  in  his  natural  state  is 
exposed  to  all  the  terrors  of  the  curse.  This  is  in  itself  a  tremendous  evil; 
it  is  also  the  consequence  of  Adam's  fall.  But  I  can  see  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  accounting  for  this  evil  in  the  fictitious  way  of  imputation. 
The  awful  turpitude  of  sin  is  disclosed  by  the  fact  that  the  consequences 
fall  upon  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  The  vicious  parent  ruins  his 
innocent  children;  the  wicked  ruler  plunges  whole  nations  into  wretched- 
ness. Is  this  fact  illustrated,  proved,  or  accounted  for,  by  saying  that  his 
wickedness  is  imputed  to  these  nations?  Not  in  the  least.  The  fact  is  one 
which  takes  place  as  the  natural  and  regular  sequence  of  wickedness,  under 
the  present  constitution  of  things.  But  it  helps  the  matter  in  no  way  to 
bring  in  the  fiction  of  imputation. 

So  in  the  case  of  Adam  in  his  posterity.  All  arc  sufferers  on  ms  account. 
The  original  state  of  man  is  lost.  A  new  one  is  come  in,  in  consequence 
of  his  sin,  which  is  fraught  with  danger  and  sorrow.  It  is  certain  now, 
that  all  who  come  to  sufficient  maturity  to  sin,  will  sin.  This  certainty 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  fall.  In  this  way  "  all  are  made  sinners  by 
the  disobedience  of  one,"  t.  e.,  all  are  placed  in  a  condition  in  which  they 
will  surely  be  sinners  and  nothing  else,  in  case  of  moral  development  or 
of  ability  to  commit  sin.     Mjrc  than  this  cannot  be  made  out.     More  is 
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not  even  contended  for  by  moderate  and  sober  writers,  whenever  they  lose 
sight  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  appeal  to 
the  fact,  that  they  have  made  a  broad  distinction  between  original  and 
actual  sin.  Why  this  ?  Plainly  because  the  human  mind  revolts  at  con- 
founding our  own  personal  and  voluntary  acts  as  free  agents,  with  the 
disposition  that  the  God  of  nature  has  given  us,  and  in  which  we  had 
no  concurrence.  But  where  does  the  Bible  make  two  sorts  of  sin,  we 
might  well  ask;  two  sorts  so  immeasurably  different  as  these?  The 
one  free,  voluntary,  of  our  own  choice;  the  other  antecedent  to  all  choice 
or  action  ? 

Then,  again,  the  advocates  for  imputation  do  most  of  them  concede  the 
salvation  of  infants,  who  die  before  the  commission  of  actual  sin.  Why  ? 
Plainly  because  they  cannot  bring  their  minds  to  place  voluntary  sins  on 
a  level  with  involuntary  ones.  Pictet  himself,  strenuous  as  he  is  in  ortho- 
doxy, puts  the  question,  whether  final  damnation  would  ensue  merely  on 
the  ground  of  original  sin  ?  And  this  he  answers  by  the  declaration,  that 
he  does  not  believe  it  would. 

Of  what  use  then  is  it  to  confound  things  by  giving  them  one  and  the 
same  name  (sin),  which  we  afterwards  separate  so  widely  from  each  other, 
and  which  we  cannot  help  separating,  without  doing  a  violence  to  the  first 
laws  of  our  moral  consciousness?  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  suggest  an 
answer,  it  would  be,  that  it  answers  no  other  purpose  but  to  keep  Chns- 
tians  separated  from  each  other,  and  to  perpetuate  dispute  about  names, 
while  as  to  tilings  they  are  essentially  agreed.  Different  modes  of  explan- 
ation they  may  adopt.  In  difficult  and  mysterious  matters  men  will  always 
do  this.  But  why  should  we  refuse  to  see,  that  calling  certain  things  by 
certain  names,  helps  neither  to  establish  nor  explain  them,  A  fictitious 
ground  for  a  resting-place,  which  is  never  adopted  by  the  sacred  writers,  can 
never  add  to  the  peace  or  harmony,  or  valuable  stores  of  theologians. 

In  a  word,  it  does  not  follow,  because  men  are  born  heirs  of  woe  and 
exposed  to  become  actual  sinners,  that  this  is  to  be  considered  as  individual 
and  personal  punishment  (in  the  proper  sense  of  this  word) ;  nor  that 
any  light  is  thrown  on  this  mystery  by  saying,  that  they  are  sinners  by 
imputation.  Imputed  sin  and  veritable  punishment  do  not  match  together. 
Eternal  justice  is  in  no  good  measure  vindicated  by  coupling  them  together. 
The  mind  remains,  after  all  fictitious  efforts  of  this  nature,  just  where  it 
was  before.  The  facts  are  seen  and  confessed ;  but  the  mode  of  account- 
ing for  them  in  this  way,  the  mind  is  not  obligated  to  receive,  while  no  de- 
clarations of  such  a  nature  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  Scriptures. 

My  positions  are,  that  all  men  are  born  destitute  of  a  predominant  dis- 
position to  holiness;  that  all  who  come  to  moral  action  will  sin  and  always 
sin  before  regeneration ;  that  this  state  of  things  is  brought  upon  us  by 
Adam's  fall ;  that  suffering  and  personal  sin,  however,  in  such  a  world  as 
this  now  is,  are  by  no  means  co-extensive;  that  the  tremendous  evil  of  sin  is, 
that  it  often  affects  the  innocent  (innocent  in  regard  to  the  particular  mat- 
ter that  occasioned  the  evil)  as  well  as  the  guilty;  and  that  admitting  these 
facts,  we  have  the  substance  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  respecting  the  fall 
and  its  consequences.  The  quo  modo,  t.  e.,  the  manner  of  accounting  for 
such  facts  as  these,  I  cannot  regard  as  important,  excepting  that  it  should 
not  be  anti'ScripturaL  A  mere  law-fiction  cannot  help  us  here;  and  here, 
moreover,  the  sacred  writers  have  not  speculated ;  why  then  should  wc  ? 
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It  is  only  when  men  hold  fast  to  the  position,  than  there  can  bo  no  evil  in 
the  world  which  is  not  penalty  in  the  proper  sense — penalty  in  respect  to 
the  particular  individual  who  suffers  it — that  they  need  to  be  embarrassed 
with  the  question,  why  we  are  heirs  of  woe,  and  of  a  disposition  that  leads 
to  actual  sin.  Tell  us  then,  all  ye  who  assume  such  a  position,  Was  Adam 
in  paradise,  before  his  fall,  exposed  to  no  evil?  Did  he  suffer  none?  Posi- 
tive pains  of  body  or  of  mind,  I  grant  he  did  not  suffer;  but  was  it  no  evil 
to  be  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  Satan  ?  Did  it  prove  to  be  none  ? 
Nay,  I  might  well  ask,  to  what  greater  evil  could  he  have  been  subjected* 
unless  it  was  final  perdition,  than  to  be  thus  exposed  to  the  wiles  of  Satan? 
Why  then  should  we  be  so  often  and  so  confidently  told,  that  a// evil  is  the 
penalty  of  sin,  and  only  the  penalty  of  it  ?  It  is  not  so ;  it  has  not  been  so. 
In  a  world  of  trial,  there  is  and  must  be  evil  of  some  kind  or  other,  in  60me 
degree  or  other ;  else  trial  is  but  an  empty  name. 

We  need  not  be  over  solicitous  then  to  answer  the  question,  How  can 
all  the  present  evils  suffered  by  men,  or  evils  to  which  they  are  exposed,  be 
accounted  for  ?  That  Adam's  fall  has  been  concerned  with  them,  or  most 
of  them,  in  their  present  form,  is  clearly  and  abundantly  taught  by  Paul  in 
the  chapter  before  us.  But  in  what  way,  L  e.,  how  far  in  all  respects,  and 
the  modus  operandi,  this  chapter  does  neither  assert  nor  explain.  Why  need 
we  do  what  the  apostle  has  left  undone  ?  To  say  that  these  evils  come  be- 
cause of  imputed  sin,  is  explaining  nothing,  satisfying  in  no  degree  the  en- 
quiring mind,  helping  the  case  in  no  respect.  It  is  only  changing  res  ob- 
scura  for  nomen  obscurius.  Enough  that  we  believe  the  facts,  as  simply 
stated;  speculation  beyond  this  has  hitherto  availed  little  indeed,  and  pro- 
mises but  little  for  the  future. 

I  must  make  one  more  remark  in  this  connection.  The  inquiry  has  often 
been  made:  On  the  ground  that  the  evils  of  the  present  life  and  physical 
death  stand  connected  with  the  fall  of  Adam,  how  can  it  be  that  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ  does  not  liberate  the  elect  from  ail  these  evils  ?  In  reply  to 
this  I  would  say  to  the  enquirer:  Mark  well  that  Paul  does  not  aver,  that 
the  blessings  procured  by  Christ  do  in  all  respects  stand  directly  opposed  to 
the  evils  introduced  by  Adam,  so  as  to  prevent  their  occurrence  in  any  de- 
gree. Not  at  all.  He  only  avers  that  blessings  super  abound,  and  that  they 
are  of  the  like  extent  with  the  evils.  We  have  seen  that  this  is  true;  and 
we  have  abundant  assurance,  also,  that  all  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  this 
life,  which  the  children  of  God  are  called  on  to  undergo,  will  turn  to  good 
account  at  last  in  respect  to  their  spiritual  interests.  This  does  not  show 
Indeed  that  they  are  not  evils  in  themselves ;  but  only  that  they  may  be 
converted  into  a  blessing,  by  that  infinite  power  and  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence which  have  redeemed  man.  It  sets  the  redemption  of  Christ  in  a 
new  and  glorious  light,  that  such  are  the  effects  of  it ;  and  in  such  a  light 
it  was  the  design  of  Paul  to  place  it,  in  the  paragraph  before  us.  As  I 
have  before  said,  suffering  and  sorrow  in  some  degree  may  be  necessary  (so 
infinite  wisdom  has  adjudged)  to  our  discipline  in  our  sinful  and  fallen 
state,  but  they  do  not  substantially  detract,  and  they  never  can  detract, 
from  the  actual  superabounding  of  the  blessings  which  the  gospel  has 
introduced. 

(4)  The  rvvoi  is  not  between  the  person  of  Adam  as  such,  and  that  of 
Christ.  The  apostle  does  not  undertake  to  compare  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  one  with  those  of  the  other;  it  is  the  act  of  one  and  its  consequences 
which  is  compared  with  the  act  of  the  other  and  its  consequences.     It  is 
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TapaTrw/ia  and  xaraxg//*a  on  the  one  side,  and  isx-azof]  and  dizaja/xa  on  the 
other. 

(5)  The  apostle  nowhere  declares  Adam  to  be  the  federal  head  or  repre- 
sentative of  all  his  posterity ;  nor  Christ  to  be  the  federal  head  of  his  spirit- 
ual children.  It  would  be  indispensable,  indeed,  to  the  admission  of  the 
latter  idea,  that  Christ  should  be  regarded  as  the  federal  head  of  the  elect 
only.  But  as  we  have  seen,  the  representations  of  the  present  passage  do 
not  admit  of  such  an  exegesis.  The  usual  doctrine  of  the  more  recent  Pro- 
testant symbols,  in  respect  to  the  federcU&ndrepresmtaiive  capacity  of  Christ 
and  Adam,  appears  to  have  had  its  rise  in  the  time  and  in  consequence  of 
the  disputes  of  Augustine ;  it  was  variously  modified  and  represented  by  the 
schoolmen  of  after  ages ;  it  was  however  more  fully  developed  in  its  pre- 
sent form  at  the  time  of  Cocceius,  who  gave  occasion  to  such  a  develop- 
ment by  his  manner  of  considering  the  covenants  of  law  and  grace.  What- 
ever may  be  correct  or  incorrect  in  the  more  usual  representations  about 
federal  head,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  taught  in  the  chapter  before 
us.  It  is  drawn  from  it,  as  all  must  admit,  merely  in  the  way  of  theologi- 
cal deduction.  It  is  a  deduction  indeed,  which  in  some  respects,  and  in  a 
modified  sense,  seems  to  present  nothing  inconsistent  with  scriptural  doc- 
trine; inasmuch  as  all  men  are  affected  more  or  less  by  what  Adam  their 
first  progenitor  did,  and  also  by  what  Christ  has  done  in  order  to  introduce 
a  dispensation  of  grace.  But  we  may  safely  add,  that  this  particular  form 
of  expression  casts  no  new  additional  light  on  the  difficulties  of  our  subject ; 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  cannot  be  justly  deemed  essential  to  a 
full  belief  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  depravity  or  of  redemption,  that  the 
idea  of  federal  representation  should  be  urged. 

(6)  Calvin  points  out  two  other  points  of  dissimilitude  between  Adam 
and  Christ,  which  he  says  the  apostle  did  not  think  unworthy  of  notice,  but 
which  he  omitted  to  notice  merely  because  the  turn  of  his  discourse  did  not 
allow  him  to  do  it.  These  are  («)  "  Quod  peccato  Adae  non  per  solam 
imputationem  damnamur,  acsi  alieni  peccati  exigeretur  a  nobis  poena ;  sed 
7sfc0ejuspoenamsustinemus,  quia  et  culpa  sumusrei,quatenu3  scilicet  natura 
nostra  in  ipso  vitiata,  iniquitatis  reatu  obstringitur  apud  Drum, 

"At  per  Christi  justitiam  alio  modo  in  salutcm  restituimur;  nequeenim 
id  nobis acccpta  fertur  qui  intra  nos  sit,  sed  quod  Christum  ipsum,  cum  bonis 
suis  omnibus,  Patris  largitate  nobis  donatum  possidemus."  Calvin  then 
adds  (which  those  should  note  well  who  may  hold  that  Christ's  righteous- 
ness does  in  any  proper  sense  become  our  own):  "  Itaque  donum  justitiam 
non  qualitatem  qua  nos  Deus  imbuat,  sed  gratuitamjustitia  imputationem 
significat." 

(fi)  "  Altera  [differentia]  est,  quod  non  ad  omnes homines  pervenit  Christi 
bencficium,  quemadmodum  universum  sud  genus  dainnatione  Adam  invol- 
vit."  He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  ground  of  this  is,  that  •*  cur  cor- 
ruption comes  in  the  course  of  nature  (he  means  that  it  is  transmitted  by 
natural  generation),  and  so  pervade*  the  whole  mass  ;  but  we  must  possess 
faith  in  order  to  participate  in  the  hlessings  proffered  by  Christ.  To  be 
depraved,  it  is  necessary  only  to  be  a  man  ;  to  participate  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  one  must  be  a  belie  rer.  The  infants  of  believers  have  by 
covenant  a  right  of  adoption,  by  w  iich  they  come  into  communion  with 
Christ ;  other  infants  are  not  exe  opt  from  the  common  lot.  Comm.  on 
Rom.  v.  17. 

Two  more  points  of  difference  then,  Calvin  contends  for,  which  are  made 
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out  in  the  way  of  implication.  Thcjtrst  is  this,  viz.,  that  Adam's  sin  is  not 
imputed  to  us  merely  as  the  sin  of  another,  t.  e.,  one  which  is  put  to  our 
account,  but  that  our  nature  has  become  vitiated  in  consequence  of  it,  and 
the  fault  thus  becomes  inherent,  and  in  a  proper  sense  our  own.  [On  this 
point  he  and  Turretin  are  directly  at  variance,  and  with  Calvin  do  Ed- 
wards and  Stapfer  take  sides.]  But  the  righteousness  of  Christ  does 
never  become  inherently  our  own,  for  the  pardon  bestowed  on  account  of 
it  is  simply  gratuitous. 

Into  a  discussion  of  this  topic  my  limits  do  not  allow  me  here  to  go. 
Calvin  may  be  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  just  as  one  understands  and 
defines  his  assertions.  He  denies  that  punishment  for  another's  sins  is  ex- 
acted of  us;  and  here  I  fully  believe  him  to  be  in  the  right ;  for  punishment, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  this  word,  and  under  a  system  of  law  which  is  strictly 
just,  must  ever  have  relation  to  one's  own  offences.  But  sufferers  because 
cf  Adam's  sin  we  truly  are;  for  how  else  shall  we  account  for  it,  that  we  are 
born  destitute  of  a  disposition  to  holiness,  and  possessed  of  one  which  (in 
case  of  moral  development)  will  certainly  lead  us  to  sin?  To  say  that 
Adam's  vitiosity  is  transmitted  to  us  by  natural  generation,  or  in  any  simply 
physical  way,  helps  nothing  in  the  way  of  explanation.  What  matters  it, 
whether  we  have  Adam's  vitiosity,  or  another  one  de  novo,  if  after  all  we 
actually  have  such  a  vitiosity  as  fact  shows  that  we  do  possess?  The  mo- 
dus in  quo  of  obtaining  it,  is  a  question  of  no  practical  moment ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  that  so  much  stress  should  have  been  laid  upon  it.  How  is  tho 
fact  in  question  in  any  way  illustrated,  established,  or  vindicated  by  such 
a  supposition  ?  The  transmission  of  a  moral  character  in  the  way  of  natu- 
ral descent  is  a  problem  that  (to  say  the  least)  must  always  remain  dark  and 
difficult ;  for  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense  every  man  forms  his  own  moral 
character.  But  the  fact  that  all  men  are  so  born,  since  the  fall,  that  they 
are  disposed  to  evil  and  not  to  good,  at  the  first  opening  of  moral  develop- 
ment, is  a  fact  which  universal  experience  testifies.  With  this  simpl  fact 
we  may  well  rest  satisfied.  Speculation  has  not  yet  helped  us  to.  any  ade- 
quate eclaircissement,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  not  likely  to  do  so. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point  of  discrepancy  made  by  Calvin,  it  would 
seem  to  show  that  he  regarded  Christ  as  here  represented  to  be  the  federal 
head  of  only  the  elect.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  true  that  the  highest  bles- 
sings of  his  grace  are  bestowed  only  on  believers.  But  the  question  whether 
Paul  meant  to  confine  his  rj<roc  within  such  a  limit  as  this,  is  surely  one 
which  we  cannot  receive  upon  simple  assertion.  Indeed  the  ru*ro£  could 
scarcely  be  made  out,  if  this  view  of  the  subject  is  the  true  one.  Nor  is  it 
in  any  measure  true,  that  blessings — a  multitude  of  blessings — procured  by 
the  Saviour  do  not  come  upon  all  the  human  race.  Here  then  is  the  anti- 
thesis to  the  mischiefs  that  come  upon  all,  through  the  offence  of  Adam. 
But  if  we  advance  to  the  higher  blessings  and  higher  evils:  on  the  one  sido 
are  blessings  which  cannot  be  conferred  without  voluntary  acts  of  penitence 
and  belief  on  the  part  of  men ;  on  the  other,  then,  why  should  we  suppose 
that  everlasting  death  will  be  inflicted  unless  men  actually  sin  ?  After  all 
that  is  said  in  favour  of  this  theory,  most  men  show  their  radical  distrust 
in  it,  by  holding  to  the  salvation  of  infants  and  idiots,  who  die  without 
moral  development  in  voluntary  moral  action.  If  the  rlirog  be  extended, 
then,  to  these  higher  blessings  and  penalties,  it  would  seem  that  it  must  be 
extended  in  this  conditional  way.  In  this  way  wc  can  account  for  the 
apostle's  declaration,  viz.,  '  that  death  comes  on  all,  when  all  have  sinned.' 
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OwRom.v.  16  (p.  243). 

I  cannot  see  that  the  considerations  here  suggested  suffer  any  abatement 
of  their  force,  on  the  supposition  that  the  oi  voWo/  (on  whom  the  blessings 
procured  by  Christ  are  conferred)  comprises  only  the  elect;  as  some  stren- 
uously maintain.    For  the  elect  are  never  made  partakers  of  actual  pardon 
and  justification,  without  repentance  and  faith ;  and  these  are  both  acts  of 
their  own,  for  it  is  not  the  sanctifying  Spirit  of  God  who  repents  and  believes 
for  them.    And  these  are  not  only  their  own  acts,  but  they  are  truly  acts 
which  constitute  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  real  pardon  and  justification.  But 
how  is  it,  now,  on  the  other  side  of  the  antithesis  ?    According  to  the  view* 
of  those  who  advocate  the  above  sentiment,  the  very  elect  arc  partakers  of 
Adam's  sin  and  guilt  to  the  full  extent  of  final  and  eternal  damnation,  ante- 
cedently to  any  act  or  choice  of  their  own.     So,  at  all  events,  Turretin 
states  this  matter;  and  so,  others  who  think  with  him.    But,  looked  at  in 
this  simple  light,  how  are  the  particulars  of  the  comparison  to  be  made  out? 
Or  in  what  important  respect  is  there  any  real  rucro;  left  between  the  one 
and  the  other?     The  simple  thing,  that  the  act  of  one  had  influence  on 
others,  seems  to  be  all  that  remains:  the  manner  of  that  influence,  the  con- 
dition of  it,  its  extent,  the  degree  of  causality  or  efficacy  which  should  be 
attributed  to  it,  are  all  thrown  out  of  the  question;  and  yet  these  are  the 
main  points  of  importance  and  interest.  When  the  question  is  put:  c  Whe- 
ther the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  regeneration  is  efficient  as  causa 
principalis,  or  whether  it  is  secondary  or  subordinate,  t.  e.,  whether  it  oper- 
ates merely  as  causa  occasionalisV  it  is  thought  by  most  theologians  to  be 
a  fundamental  question  in  evangelical  theology ;  and  in  my  apprehension 
rightly  thought  to  be  so.     In  this  case,  then,  it  is  not  so  much  the  fact  itself, 
viz.,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does  influence  the  sinner  who  is  converted, 
which  interests  us,  as  it  is  the  degree  and  kind  and  extent  and  condition  of  his 
influence.     How  can  it  be  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  sec  jnd 
Adam?     The  mere  fact  that  each  had  some  hind  of  influence  upon  others, 
would  seem  not  to  cast  much  light  upon  theology,  or  to  create  much 
interest  in  this  particular  topic,  or  give  much  importance  to  the  considera- 
tion of  it.     It  is  then  the  degree  and  kind  and  condition  and  extent  of  in- 
fluence, which  constitute  that  which  is  of  special  interest  or  importance. 
But  how  are  these  to  be  at  all  compared,  when  things  so  diverse  are  brought 
together,  as  many  bring  together  in  the  present  case?     On  the  one  side, 
many  blessings  are  unconditionally  bestowed  on  all  men  without  exception ; 
yet  still  higher  and  eternal  happiness  is  made  altogether  conditional^  even 
after  all  which  Christ  has  done ;  for  it  is  suspended  on  their  own  voluntary 
acts  of  repentance  and  faith.  But  on  the  other,  there  is  not  only  uncondi- 
tional and  universal  temporal  evil  to  a  certain  extent  (for  this  all  candid 
persons  would  seem  constrained  to  admit),  but  there  is  unconditional  and 
universal  sin,  guilt,  and  misery,  in  their  ultimate  and  eternal  measure, 
before  any  voluntary  act  at  all  of  the  nascent  human  being,  and  before  he 
is  in  any  proper  physiological  and  pneumatical  sense  capable  of  any  free 
moral  agency  whatever.  Nor  can  we,  if  we  keep  upon  Turretin's  ground, 
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draw  back  from  this  statement,  as  some  have  lately  attempted  to  do.  This 
is  and  has  been  the  dominant  opinion  among  those  who  sometimes  claim 
the  exclusive  right  to  be  called  the  highly  orthodox  party  in  the  reformed 
churches;  as  every  man  may  satisfy  himself  who  will  read  Turretin,  Van 
Maestricht,  or  other  writers  of  the  like  character.  And  assuming  this 
statement  for  our  basis,  where,  I  ask  again,  is  the  rwroc  that  remains,  in 
any  respect  that  can  be  a  matter  of  much  interest  or  importance  ? 

Should  it  be  said,  as  it  has  been,  that  the  grand  tvkos  in  this  case  is  im- 
putation on  both  sides — imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  and  of 
Christ's  righteousness  to  the  elect — the  simple  answer  is,  that  this  is  not 
once  asserted,  nor  even  hinted  (so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover)  in  the  whole 
passage.  Not  one  word  more  or  less  is  here  uttered  respecting  imputation. 
The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  inspection  of  the  passage  itself.  Those  who 
make  out  imputation,  then,  must  bring  it  in  upon  the  text,  and  not  bring  it 
out  of  the  text  by  any  laws  of  exegesis  into  their  own  minds  or  circle  of 
ideas.  Whatever  may  be  elsewhere  taught  respecting  imputation,  it  is  not 
to  be  found  here.  And  indeed  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  it 
is  plain  matter  of  fact  that  the  Scriptures  (as  has  once  and  again  been  said) 
never  speak  of  any  man's  sin  being  imputed  to  others;  it  is  the  impu- 
tation of  one's  own  sin  or  fault  to  himself,  which  they  speak  of  (as  we  have 
already  seen,  p.  167  above),  and  not  the  imputation  of  the  sin  of  one  man 
to  others  who  did  not  commit  that  sin. 

How  can  it  be  consistent  now,  that  we  should  denounce  others  in  severe 
terms,  who,  in  order  to  make  out  their  favourite  tenets,  do  on  any  occasion 
superinduce  a  meaning  upon  the  sacred  text  which  will  support  their  own 
peculiar  views;  and  yet  we  ourselves,  who  thus  readily  denounce  this  prac- 
tice in  others,  do  the  very  same  thing  in  respect  to  the  passage  before  us, 
where  no  declaration  is  at  all  made,  that  the  evils  resulting  from  Adam's  sin, 
or  the  benefits  bestowed  by  Christ's  obedience,  are  by  imputation?  Is  it 
true,  that  the  train  of  evils  that  result  from  the  fall,  are  no  more  than  sup- 
pository, i.  c,  imputed  ones?  And  are  the  unspeakable  blessings  that  come 
to  us  on  account  of  what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered,  only  imputed,  i.  <?., 
supposititious  ones,  or  at  least  are  they  only  from  a  supposititious  source  ? 
Does  not  the  mind1  spontaneously  ask,  Can  imputed  sin  be  punished  other- 
wise than  by  imputed  damnation,  unless  the  eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong 
—of  even-handed  justice,  are  to  be  overturned  and  set  aside  ?  And  must 
not  imputed  righteousness  correspond  with  imputed  happiness  ?  Else  how 
can  we  join  par  cum  pari?  And  what  is  the  kind  of  moral  government 
that  we  must  be  led  to  believe  in,  by  this  method  of  representing  the  sub- 
ject ?  A  world,  not  of  realities,  but  of  imputations;  all  as  it  werefactitious, 
and  nothing  real  and  veritable  as  to  the  original  ground  of  punishment  or 
reward!  Moreover,  according  to  the  scheme  in  question,  while  Adam's 
sin  is  not  only  imputed  to  us,  and  thus  imputed  brings  upon  us  the  sentence 
of  real  and  veritable  death  in  its  final  and  eternal  power,  and  while  there  is 
besides  this  an  inherent  original  sin  (the  penalty  of  imputed  sin)  which  also 
subjects  us  to  the  like  condemnation ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ's 
righteousness,  although  said  to  be  imputed  to  us,  is  acknowledged  as  never 
becoming  inherent  (for  then  we  should  be  absolutely  perfect),  but  is 
reckoned  only  as  supposititious.  Here  then  is  par  cum  iMpari.  The  two 
cases  are  immeasurably  diverse,  and  the  real  rvKog  seems  to  be  much,  if 
not  altogether  obscured.  Must  wc  not  force  our  way,  when  we  oblige  our- 
selves to  move  in  such  a  direction  as  this  ? 
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After  all,  however,  it  is  rather  the  language  employed,  and  the  costume 
put  upon  this  whole  matter  by  such  modes  of  representation,  than  the  real 
ultimate  object  in  view,  at  least  the  object  in  view  as  conceived  of  by  sober 
and  judicious  men,  to  which  one  may  reasonably  object.  The  extremes  of 
the  imputation  doctrine  do  certainly  lead  to  very  serious  difficulties;  some  of 
which  are  stated  above,  and  many  others  might  be  added,  if  this  were  the 
proper  place.  It  is  enough  to  say,  once  more,  that  there  is  not  in  all  the  Bible 
one  assertion,  that  Adams  sin  or  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us;  nor 
one  declaration  that  any  man's  sin  is  ever  imputed  by  God  or  man  to  an- 
other man.  If  this  be  not  a  correct  statement,  those  who  discredit  it  have 
the  obvious  means  before  them  of  correcting  it»  But  if  it  does  not  need 
correction,  then  why  should  we  be  compelled  to  admit,  as  essential  truth, 
the  modus  of  stating  a  doctrine  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  Scriptures ; 
which  we  may  therefore  regard  as  not  expressly  warranted  by  the  word 
of  God;  which  is  so  obviously  adapted  to  raise  difficulties  in  the  mind  on 
the  score  of  God's  justice  and  impartiality;  which  seems  to  resolve  the 
grand  features  of  redemption  into  mere  arbitrary  sovereignty;  which  counts 
things  to  be  what  all  confess  they  are  not;  which  seems  also  to  present 
the  moral  governor  of  the  universe  as  doing  with  the  one  hand  for  the  sake 
of  undoing  with  the  other,  and  doing  much — very  much  that  is  all-im- 
portant— in  a  merely  fictitious  way,  and  not  as  veritable  reality;  why,  I 
would  most  respectfully  ask,  should  we  be  compelled  to  adopt  such  a  state- 
ment, unless  the  Bible  absolutely  demands  it?  Every  Protestant,  at  least, 
is  at  liberty  to  ask  this  question;  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  choose  a  different 
mode  of  stating  the  subject,  until  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Bible  requires 
this  mode,  and  this  only. 

But  I  speak,  of  course,  only  of  ultraism  in  these  views.  It  is  altogether 
plain  that  many,  I  believe  I  might  say  of  most  sober,  judicious,  and  pious 
men,  who  have  well  studied  this  subject,  and  are  attached  to  this  mode  of 
representation,  use  the  terms  imputation  and  impute  only  as  a  convenient  or 
rather  compendious  method  cf  expressing  their  belief,  that  the  posterity  of 
Adam  have  greatly  suffered  on  account  of  his  sin,  and  that  they  receive 
many  blessings  on  account  of  what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered.  Could 
this  be  fully  and  plainly  understood,  so  that  no  mistake  would  flow  from  the 
use  of  the  words  in  question,  strenuous  dispute  about  them  would  belittle 
more  than  logomachy,  and  quite  unworthy  of  a  sober  man ;  for  the  thing 
itself,  as  thus  stated,  all  men  of  what  is  called  evangelical  sentiment  must 
agree  and  do  agree.  The  objection  to  imputation  and  impute,  as  employed 
by  ultra-theologians,  is,  that'these  words  (as  they  apply  them)  hare  no  war- 
rant in  Scripture;  that  they  are  adapted  to  mislead  the  mass  of  men  as  to 
the  real  truths  inculcated  by  the  doctrines  of  grace;  and  that  the  doctrine 
apparently  inculcated  by  them  is  liable  to  many  appalling  objections,  among 
which  one  of  the  most  urgent  is,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  are  represented  as  imputed  in  the  like  way,  when  after  all  the 
method  is  so  exceedingly  diverse,  as  we  have  seen  above.  At  least  this 
latter  assertion  is  most  palpably  true,  when  the  consequences  of  imputation 
which  are  invariably  connected  with  it  by  those  who  strenuously  maintain 
the  doctrine,  arc  taken  into  view.  For  as  they  represent  the  matter,  the 
consequence  of  Adam's  imputed  bin,  is  to  be  born  an  heir  of  damnation  and 
of  inherent  sin;  and  the  latter  is  regarded  both  as  the  punishment  of  the 
former  and  as  a  new  cause  for  other  punishment,  and  also  as  the  cause  of  all 
subsequent  actual  sin  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  not  regarded  as 
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born  holy  on  account  of  Christ;  not  even  the  elect  are  so  born ;  nor  is  there 
ever  any  inherent  holiness  in  them  because  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed 
to  them.  They  are  made  really  and  veritably  holy  in  part  (not  putatively 
so),  by  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  on  account  of  what 
Christ  has  done  and  suffered;  so  that  their  holiness  is  not  in  this  case  fac- 
titious, and  the  Redeemer's  holiness  is  not  veritably  theirs.  If  it  were 
so,  then  perfect  holiness  would  be  theirs;  and  they  could  then  present  a 
claim  of  salvation  on  the  ground  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  law.  Mere 
imputed  holiness,  however,  never  can  answer  proper  legal  demands;  and 
therefore  it'ean  never  entitle  sinners  to  a  legal  acquittal  Pardon  is  gi  vea 
altogether  of  grace;  not  on  the  ground  of  either  real  or  factitious,  t.  e.f  im- 
puted obedience.  The  first  of  these  sinners  cannot  plead;  the  second,  law 
(as  such)  docs  not  in  itself  admit. 

If  any  one  should  reply,  as  doubtless  some  may  do,  that  Christ  is  and  is 
called  the  Lord  our  righteousness  ;  my  a  ns  wer  would  be,  that  he  is  at  same  time 
called  our  wisdom  and  sanctification  and  redemption.  Now  he  is  by  this 
representation  made  just  as  much  our  imputed  wisdom,  and  our  imputed 
sanctification,  ar.d  our  imputed  redemption,  as  he  is  our  imputed  righteous- 
ness. But  what  possible  sense  could  be  made  from  imputation  as  applied  to 
all  these  ?  W  hat  is  our  imputed  redemption?  The  simple  meaning,  then, 
of  all  is,  that  Christ  is  the  author  of  the  wisdom  which  the  gospel  has  re- 
vealed; he  is  the  procuring  cause  of  the  sanctification  which  believers  ex- 
perience; he  is  the  author  of  the  eternal  redemption  of  which  they  are  made 
partakers ;  and  he  is  the  Lord  of  their  righteousness  (btxatoavYrj)  in  the  same 
way,  ».  e.9  he  is  the  meritorious  cause  of  their  justification  or  pardon. 


EXCURSUS  VI. 

On  Rom.  v.  19,  3/a  rifc  Kazax.i>TJg  tou  svbg  avOotoTov  a/AagrojXoi  r.aTt(fTcldrt6a.9  o/ 
ioXXo/  (pp.  258,  259). 

Thus  much  for  the  simple  meaning  of  the  word  xariffrddr^av*  The  sum 
of  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  whole  declaration  still  remains  in  some 
measure  to  be  ascertained.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  idiom  of  the 
original  Scriptures  must  know,  that  causation  of  every  degree  and  kind  was 
usually  expressed  by  the  Hebrews  in  one  and  the  same  way.  We  are  ac- 
customed, when  we  wish  for  nice  distinctions,  to  speak  of  efficient  or princi- 
pal cause,  and  of  secondary  or  instrumental or  occasional  cause,  &c.  But  it 
is  not  so  generally  in  the  Scriptures.  4  God  moves  David  to  go  and  num- 
ber Israel,  and  Satan  moves  David  to  go  and  number  Israel.'  The  very 
same  verb  is  applied  to  both  agents  in  this  case.  So  '  the  Lord  hardened 
Pharaoh's  heart,  and  Pharaoh  hardened  his  own  heart;'  see  Exod.  vii.  13, 
ix.  12,  x.  1,20,  27,  xi.  10,  xiv.  8;  Rom.  ix.  18;  Deut  ii.  30;  Isai.  lxiii. 
17;  John  xii.  40.  So  evil  is  ascribed  to  God,  both  moral  and  natural;  2 
Sam.  xii.  11,  xvi.  10 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  22;  Josh.  xi.  20;  Ps.  cv.  25;  1  Kings 
xi.  23,  xxiv.  1.  In  like  manner  God  is  said  to  give  men  a  new  heart,  and 
they  are  commanded  to  'make  to  themselves  a  new  heart;'  the  Spirit  of  God 
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is  said  to  convince,  and  convert,  and  regenerate  the  sinner;  and  the  same 
thing  is  often  ascribed,  for  the  most  part  in  the  like  words,  to  the  gospel 
and  to  the  power  of  divine  truth.  Now  he  who  has  not  carefully  noted  and 
weighed  these  obvious  and  highly  important  facts,  is  in  great  danger  of  making 
out  in  some  way  a  very  partial  system  of  theology,  and  of  contradicting 
in  his  exegesis  of  one  part  of  the  Bible,  what  the  sacred  writers  have  affirmed 
in  another. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  before  us.  Were  constituted  sinners  means,  that 
Adam  was,  in  some  sense  or  other,  the  cause  or  occasion  of  his  posterity 
becoming  sinners.  But  whether  this  was  through  a  degradation  of  their 
nature  physically  propagated  down  from  father  to  son;  or  whether  it  was 
(asChrysostom,  (Ecumenius,  Pelagius,  Erasmus,  and  others  have  maintained 
although  with  high  improbability),  only  by  virtue  of  the  example  which  he 
set;  or  whether  it  was  in  some  other  way,  is  not  determined  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  text.  Such  expressions,  as  we  have  seen  above,  do  not  de- 
termine of  themselves  either  the  degree  or  the  kind  of  causality.  Principal 
or  subordinate  causation  in  this  case  may  either  of  them  be  expressed  by 
the  phrase  bib  rrj{ — xantrdOritav.  The  strenuous  advocate  for  imputation 
avers,  however,  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  were  constituted  sinners,  by  his 
offence  being  imputed  to  them,  and  their  being  treated  as  though  tiiey  had 
committed  it. 

But  when  I  look  at  the  nature  of  this  case,  and  ask  what  language  the 
apostle  would  most  probably  have  employed,  had  he  designed  to  convey 
such  a  meaning,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  the  case  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed with  probability,  that  he  would  have  employed  merely  such  language 
as  that  before  us,  when  other  modes  of  expression  more  explicit  and  obvious 
were  within  his  reach.  "Or/  iv  avrtp  apagruXo}  sXoyfoOwav — or/  aurc?; 
iXoyiaQri  q  a/iagria  avrou — or  else*  on  %<tav  VKodixot  ha  rrjs  apagriac  aurou, 
or  something  equivalent  to  these  expressions,  might,  not  to  say  must,  have 
been  added  after  0/  atoXXo/,  so  as  to  prevent  all  mistake.  But  as  the  matter 
now  is,  with  the  necessarily  active  sense  of  apagruXo},  the  language  itself 
cannot  lead  us  philologically  to  the  supposition  of  an  imputation  scheme  of 
sin.  The  language  does  by  usus  loqucndi  and  the  necessity  of  the  case  im- 
port, that  Adam's  offence  is  in  some  way  concerned  with  making  men  to 
be  sinners,  not  that  it  caused  them  to  be  so  reputed  or  dealt  with  when  they 
were  not  sinners.  How  can  constituting  a  man  a  sinner,  or  making  him  such, 
mean  merely  imputing  the  sin  of  another  to  him,  t.  e.,  counting  that  to  be 
his  which  actually  is  not? 

The  improbability  of  this  mode  of  interpretation,  moreover,  is  rendered 
far  greater  in  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  not  in  all  the  Bible  a 
single  declaration  that  one  man's  sin  or  righteousness  is  ever  imputed  to 
another.  How  can  we  regard  then  ufia£Tu\o}  xariffrdf)ri<rav  as  meaning  were 
made  sinners  by  imputation,  when  there  is  not  such  a  declaration  or  phrase 
in  all  the  Scriptures  besides?  Having  followed  3BTI  and  Xo/i^qpai  through 

the  concordances,  I  hesitate  not  to  challenge  a  single  example  which  is 
fairly  of  this  nature  in  all  the  Bible. 

Are  we  then  to  decide  such  a  matter  of  philology  by  a  priori  maxims  of 
theology — and  of  theology  patristic  or  symbolistic  only?  That  part  of 
human  symbols  which  1  regard  as  the  most  decisive  and  authoritative  of  all, 
is  the  one  which  declares  that  the  Scriptures  arc  the  sufficient  and  only 
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rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Imputation  here  is  evidently  brought  in  upon 
the  text;  the  apostle  has  not  left  us  a  single  intimation  in  the  context  that 
he  puts  this  sense  on  the  words  afiagruXoi  xaTg<traOri<tav.  Nor  can  the  words 
naturally  bear  this  sense.  That  men  should  be  constituted  or  made  sinners 
by  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  most  naturally  means,  I  had  almost  said,  must 
necessarily  mean,  that  in  some  way  his  offence  so  affected  them  as  that  they 
become  actual  sinners  in  proprid  persona.  Now  is  any  thing  more  common 
than  this  mode  of  expression?  'A  man  of  vicious  character,'  we  say,  'cor- 
rupts his  whole  family.  A  profligate  of  winning  exterior  corrupts  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  youth  around  him.  One  sceptic  makes  many  doubters 
in  revelation.  The  example  of  a  bad  man  has  a  tendency  to  render  others 
vicious.  Sinners  entice  others  to  join  with  them.  Voltaire  made  half  of 
literary  Europe  sceptical.'  Now  in  these  and  a  thousand  other  like  ex- 
pressions, we  do  mean  to  assert  an  active  influence,  a  real  causality  in  some 
proper  sense,  of  the  evil  done  or  spoken.  Yet  we  never  once  think,  for 
example,  of  Voltaire's  scepticism  being  imputed  to  half  of  literary  Europe ; 
nor  do  we  once  imagine,  that  any  of  the  classes  above  named  as  being  cor- 
rupted are  corrupted  without  any  voluntary  agency  of  their  own.  The  sin  of 
corrupt  feelings  and  affections  is  entirely  their  own:  it  matters  not  what  the 
causes  were  which  operated  on  them,  so  long  as  they  were  after  all  left  to 
their  own  choice  whether  they  would  yield  to  the  excitement  or  resist  it. 

So  far  then  as  the  force  of  language  is  concerned,  the  expression  apagrcahoi 
xar£tfra07jtfav  can  never  be  proved  to  mean  that  Adam's  posterity  were  made 
sinners  only  by  imputation.  Indeed  it  must  mean  something  more  than 
this  and  different  from  it.  It  is  real  and  not  fictitious  and  merely  putative 
sin,  of  which  the  apostle  is  here  speaking;  as  we  may  see  by  appealing  to 
ver.  12,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  meaning  of  a/^a^ruXoi 

In  what  way,  then,  does  Adam's  sin  operate,  in  order  to  produce  the  effect 
which  the  apostle  attributes  to  it?  The  degree,  the  extent,  and  nature  of 
this  influence,  seem  all  to  be  laid  open  in  the  text.  It  amounts  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  involve  us  in  a  ruinous  state  or  condition;  it  extends  to  all  the 
posterity  of  Adam ;  it  is  a  cause  or  ground  of  moral  depravation,  for  it  is 
the  cause  or  occasion  of  all  men's  coming  into  condemnation,  and  therefore 
it  must  be  a  cause  of  their  becoming  sinners.  But  after  all,  the  modus 
operandi  is  not  declared  by  the  apostle.  He  does  not  say,  whether  the  oper- 
ation of  Adam's  sin  is  on  our  physical  or  mental  constitution;  or  whether 
it  has  influence  merely  on  the  condition  in  which  we  are  placed,  as  being 
expelled  from  paradise  and  surrounded  by  peculiar  temptations;  nor  whe- 
ther it  is  example  merely  of  Adam  which  we  copy;  and  therefore  a  man 
may  believe  all  that  Paul  has  here  taught,  who  refrains  from  speculations 
on  any  of  these  points,  or  on  any  others  of  the  like  nature,  because  he  be- 
lieves that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  it.  Better  indeed  would  it  have  been 
for  the  quiet  of  the  churches,  if  many  had  entirely  refrained  from  all  the 
particular  modes  <-f  explanation  which  they  have  urged;  for  the  danger  is 
great  that  we  may  not  only  substitute  our  own  individual  belief  and  specu- 
lations for  essential  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  here,  but  also  for  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  text,  and  then  elevate  what  we  have  thus  superadded 
to  an  eminence  far  above  the  text  itself. 

It  is  not  then  from  the  text  or  context  here  that  we  can  explain  the  modus 
operandi of  Adam's  sin.  But  from  facts  elsewhere  disclosed  and  well  known 
by  observation  wc  may  J  earn,  that  all  men  are  now  born  destitute  of  a  holy 
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disposition,  t.  <?.,  a  disposition  that  would  lead  them  to  obey  the  divine  la  7. 
Our  nature  then  is  degenerate  and  fallen;  and  what  can  have  rendered  it  so 
but  sin?  Then,  again,  Adam's  sin  occasioned  the  expulsion  of  our  race 
from  paradise;  the  ground  was  cursed  on  account  of  this;  we  are  new  born 
in  a  state  in  which  we  are  every  where  surrounded  and  assailed  by  tempta- 
tions: we  have  no  predominant  inclination  or  disposition  to  resist  them, 
although  we  have  the  physiological  and  psychological  power  to  do  so;  and 
for  all  those  reasons  (and  these  are  enough  to  account  for  the  fact  without 
the  aid  of  imputation),  all  men  are  constituted,  or  do  become  sinners  That 
they  are  actual  sinners  in  the  womb,  before  they  are  capable  of  moral  know- 
ledge and  action,  Paul  has  expressly  denied  in  Rom.  ix.  11,  "  The  children 
being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil."  Even  those  who 
make  tico  sorts  of  sin,  viz.,  original  and  actual,  would  seem  virtually  to  admit 
the  truth  which  the  apostle  here  affirms,  if  they  admit  infants  to  be  guilty  of 
only  putative  sin.  But  still,  that  men  are  born  with  a  disposition  that  will  lead 
them  to  sin,  or  occasion  them  to  sin,  is  altogether  certain  from  Scripture  and 
from  fact.  Now  this  is  a  state  the  opposite  of  that  in  which  Adam  was  cre- 
ated; for  his  predominant  disposition  was  that  which  led  to  holy  action. 
What  then  can  the  apostle  refer  to  when  he  makes  the  affirmation  in  our  text, 
unless  it  be  to  facts  like  those  that  are  stated  above?  And  we  may  safely 
admit  these  facts;  inasmuch  as  they  are  confirmed  by  Scripture,  and  by  every 
day's  experience.  But  the  modus  operandi  by  which  they  are  brought  about, 
must  still  remain,  in  many  respects,  entirely  hidden  from  our  view.  Why 
should  we  waste  our  time  and  talents,  and  spoil  our  benevolent  feelings 
towards  others,  in  pushing  our  speculations  where  the  sacred  writers  have 
not  led  the  way,  and  where  facts  will  not  warrant  us  in  pushing  them? 

One  more  remark  of  a  philological  nature  should  be  made  on  the  manner 
in  which  causality  is  stated  in  this  verse,  viz.  did  rfc  tragaxojfc.  Bretschneider 
(Dogm.  II.,  p.  53)  says,  that  the  apostle  by  using  did  means  to  signify  that 
he  regards  Adam's  offence  only  in  the  light  of  an  instrumented cause.  I  cannot 
think  this  mode  of  proof,  however,  to  be  valid ;  for  that  did  may  stand  be- 
fore a  Genitive  which  denotes  principal  cause,  is  sufficiently  plain  from  ex- 
amples in  John  i.  3.  iii.  1 7;  Rom.  xi.  36,  i.  5;  1  Cor.  i.  9;  Gal.  i.  1 ;  2  These, 
ii.  2;  Heb.  i.  3,  di  iavrov.  But  that  such  phrases  as  did  flragaxofo  xart6rd6rr 
cav  cannot,  from  the  mere  form  of  the  language,  be  made  to  mean  principal 
cause,  is  not  only  clear  from  the  fact  that  did  before  the  Genitive  usually  de- 
signates instrumental  or  secondary  cause,  but  from  the  fact  also  that  cases 
occur  where  it  would  be  absurd  to  construe  it  as  designating  causa  princi- 
palis. For  example:  Paul  says  in  Rom.  vii.  5,  rd  <xa.6rifi.ara  ruv  df&a§r/iivt 
rd  d id  rov  v6ju,cv,our  sinful  passions  which  are  by  the  law.  In  ver.  7  he  says: 
"I  had  not  known  sin,  but  bid  row  vopov  "  In  ver.  8  he  says:  "Sin, taking 
occasion  did  rrjs  hroXrjc,  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence  f*  and  so 
in  ver.  1 1.  Is  the  law  then  the  efficient  cause  of  sinful  passions  and  actions? 
Yet  the  law  had  something  to  do  with  these;  and  it  is  therefore  fas  usual 
among  the  sacred  writers)  reckoned  as.  a  cause  or  ground  of  them ;  but  by 
no  means  the  exclusive  or  principal  or  only  cause.  And  so  in  the  case  be- 
fore us;  if  Adam's  sin  as  imputed  to  us,  if  original  sin  indeed  either  imputed 
or  inherent  (as  theologians  speak),  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  cause  of  all  our 
sin,  then  what  was  the  cause  of  Adam's  first  sin?     He  surely  was  not  in- 
fluenced by  original  sin,  in  either  sense  that  is  assigned  to  this  word.  The 
truth  seems  plainly  to  be,  that  there  was  originally  a  susceptibility  iu  our 
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nnhire  of  being  impressed  and  excited  by  allurements  to  sin ;  else  how  hap- 
pened it  that  Adam  was  moved  to  sin  ?  Even  the  spotless  Saviour  was 
tempted;  and  if  there  were  no  sympathies  in  his  nature  like  to  our  own,  or 
rather,  like  to  those  of  Adam  in  his  primitive  state,  how  could  he  be  tempted, 
and  how  could  the  apostle  appeal  (as  he  does  in  Heh.  ii.  14 — 18,  iv.  15,  1(») 
to  his  sympathy  with  us  who  are  tempted,  as  the  peculiar  ground  of  hope 
and  relief  for  us  when  we  are  subjected  to  temptations? 

The  point  of  degradation  and/all,  then,  would  seem  to  develope  itself  pe- 
culiarly in  this  particular,  viz.,  that  our  sympathies  towards  sinful  ohjectsare 
now  much  stronger  and  higher  than  those  of  Adam  in  his  primitive  state  ; 
such  indeed  as  to  render  it  certain  that  our  moral  acts  will  all  be  sinful,  until 
we  become  regenerated  and  sanctified.  This  renders  certain  the  great  fact 
stated  by  the  apostle,  that  all  men  become  sinners  through  the  disobedience  of 
Adam.  But  that  they  are  actual  sinners  be/ore  moral  action,  can  be  made 
outwhenitis  shown  that  sin  does  not  consist  in  moral  action ;  and  that  moral 
action  begins  before  birth,  can  be  made  out  when  the  assertion  of  Paul,  that 
Jacob  and  Esau  (when  old  enough  to  struggle  together  in  the  womb)  "had 
not  done  any  good  or  evil." 

The  reason  why  God  made  such  a  constitution  of  human  nature,  which 
would  suffer  in  all  its  branches  by  reason  of  an  act  of  sin  in  our  first  parent9, 
he  has  not  given.  We  leave  that  to  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  cheer* 
fully  confiding  in  the  great  and  certain  truth  that  he  does  all  things  well. 
We  aro  concerned  only  with  facts;  and  the  facts  are  few,  plain,  and  simple, 
if  we  receive  them  as  the  Scriptures  have  left  them,  and  content  ourselves 
without  addition  to  them  by  our  own  speculations. 

Here  I  might  close  my  remarks ;  but  the  subjects  of  interesting  inquiry  and 
discussion  are  so  many,  that  the  reader  will  perhaps  not  be  unwilling  that 
some  points  not  yet  distinctly  brought  to  view  should  be  touched  upon. 

The  enlightened  advocates  of  imputation  do  after  all  disclaim  the  actual 
transfer  of  Adam's  sin  tohis  posterity.  They  are  well  aware,  that  the  human 
mind  cannot  be  forced  up  to  such  a  point  as  this.  But  they  do  still  urgently 
contend  for  the  idea,  that  all  Adam's  posterity  are  punished  for  his  sin,  al- 
though they  did  not  in  fact  commit  it;  and  that  in  this  sense  therefore  they 
are  all  guilty  of  it.  Turretin's  view  is,  that  Adam's  sin  imputed  is  the  ground 
or  cause  why  men  nre  born  with  original  sin  inherent,  i.  e.,  with  native  de- 
pravity; and  this  is  in  his  view  the  pun ishment  inflicted  because  of  Adam's 
sin  imputed  to  them.  And  with  him  many  others  agree.  But  Calvin,  Ed- 
wards, Stapfer,  and  others  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  real  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  while  they  maintain  that  native  inherent  de- 
pravity is  the  consequence  of  it,  which  is  chargeable  to  us  as  sin.  This 
Turreti n  declares  to  be  no  imputation  at  all,  i.  ?.,  a  real  rejection  of  his  doc- 
trine. Rejecting  these  views  of  Turretin,  then,  Edwards,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  it  how  all  men  come  to  be  born  with  inherent  sin,  labours  to  show 
that  there  is  a  physical  and psychological  unity  between  Adam  and  ail  his 
posterity.  According  to  him,  this  would  account  for  the  commencement  of 
native  depravity;  and  when  commenced  it  is  imputed  to  us  as  sin,  and  there- 
fore punishable,  on  legal  ground,  with  temporal  and  eternal  evil.  But  Tur- 
retin makes  all  to  be  punishment  from  the  outset,  and  that  on  the  ground 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  which  is  actually  imputed  to  his  descendants. 

In  regard  to  this  favourite  view  of  Edwards's  viz.,  that  we  are  all  physio- 
logically one  with  Adam,  we  may  well  ask:  how  then  can  we  all  be  separate 
and  distinct  from  each  other  ?    Arc  we  any  more  separate  from  each  other, 
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than  we  are  from  our  first  parents  ?  Pres.  Edwards  and  many  others  have 
often  and  at  length  represented  our  connexion  with  Adam,  by  the  figure  of 
a  tree  and  its  branches.  Conceding  this  for  the  present,  we  may  ask,  whether 
the  topmost  branch  is  not  more  nearly  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
one  next  below  it,  than  it  is  with  the  root;  and  whether  it  receives  the  laws 
of  its  nature  any  more  from  the  root,  than  it  does  from  the  branch  immedi- 
ately next  to  it  ?  Then  we  may  ask  again,  whether  any  law  exists  between 
the  branches  as  they  have  respect  to  each  other,  that  is  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from,  and  opposite  to,  that  law  by  which  they  are  all  connected  with 
the  root?  Can  the  root  communicate  that  to  the  topmost  branch,  which  does 
not  come  through  the  next  branch  below  the  topmost,  and  conform  to  the 
laws  of  its  nature?  Or  has  the  root  some  other  mode  of  communication  with 
the  topmost  branch,  independently  of  that  through  the  next  intermediate 
one,  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  its  nature? 

Pres.  Edwards  says  that  the  declaration  of  Ezekiel  in  chap,  xviii.,  viz., 
that  '  the  son  shall  not  die  for  the  father,'  has  respect  only  to  the  relation 
that  exists  between  Adam's  posterity,  and  not  to  that  between  them  and  him. 
I  make  the  appeal,  however,  to  all  who  have  not  a  point  to  carry,  and  ask, 
for  I  feel  constrained  to  ask :  Would  such  an  exegesis  of  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel have  ever  been  produced,  except  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  force  of  a 
consideration,  which  at  least  seems  to  overturn  the  doctrine  of  imputation  in 
its  rigid  sense  ?  The  whole  doctrine  of  moral  retribution,  as  built  on  the 
principles  of  moral  justice,  appears,  at  the  very  first  view  of  it  which  is  taken 
by  our  conscience  and  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  to  be  consentaneous 
with  the  principles  laid  down  in  Ezek.  xviii.;  and  the  representations  of  mo- 
ral retribution  in  the  Scriptures  surely  accord  with  the  views  of  that  chapter. 

As  to  Pres.  Edwards,  notwithstandingthat  he  has  in  one  part  of  his  work 
(Orig.  Sin,  Part  IV.,  chapter  2)  strongly  denied  that  there  \a  any  positive 
infusion  of  evil  inclinations  into  our  nature,  yet  he  has,  in  another  part  of  the 
same  work,  vehemently  urged  the  universality  of  sin,  as  a  proof  that  our 
nature  has  inherited  &  positive  infusion  of  corruption  from  Adam;  and  he 
insists  on  this  at  great  length,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Treatise  on  Original 
Sin,  as  an  unanswerable  argument.  In  this  he  has  had  a  multitude  of  pre- 
decessors and  followers.  But  I  find  great  difficulty  in  admitting  the  force 
of  this  particular  argument  Just  so  far  as  the  human  race  have  had  any 
trial  in  a  pure  and  holy  state,  just  so  far  the  consequence  was  a  universal 
falling  from  that  state.  Pres.  Edwards  himself  has  taken  great  pains,  in 
another  part  of  his  book,  to  show  that  we  had  a  more  favourable  trial  in 
the  person  of  Adam,  than  we  should  have  had  in  propria  persona.  Of  course, 
then,  he  must  admit  that  we  all  should  have  fallen,  had  we,  like  Adam, 
been  placed  in  a  state  of  holiness.  The  corruption,  therefore,  by  his  own 
arguments,  would  have  been  just  as  universal  as  it  now  is,  if  all  men  had 
been  placed  on  trial  in  a  state  of  innocence.  How  then  can  the  univer- 
sality of  present  corruption  prove  that  men  have  now  a  positive  infusion 
of  corruption  and  sin,  which  has  been  inherited  from  Adam  ? 

I  might  even  go  farther  still  and  aver,  that  if  this  argument  from  the  vni- 
vcrsality  of  coruption  be  a  valid  one  to  prove  our  native  «nd  positively  sinful 
state;  then  the  same  argument  will  prove,  that  men  would  have  been  greater 
sinuers  if  they  had  been  born  in  a  holy  state,  than  they  now  are.  For  as  a// 
of  mankind  who  were  placed  on  trial  in  a  state  of  holiness  did  fall;  and  as  by 
the  statement  of  Pres.  Edwards  himself,  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  their 
posterity  would  have  fallen  in  the  like  condition;  and  it  is  clear,  that,  wheu 
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beings  in  a  holy  state  sin  and  fall,  they  are  pre-eminently  guilty;  bo,  for 
aught  I  can  see,  Pres.  Edwards  himself  being  judge,  the  guilt  of  men  would 
have  been  just  as  universal  as  it  now  is,  if  they  had  been  born  holy  and 
placed  on  trial  as  Adam  was;  while  the  measure  of  his  guilt  would  of  course 
have  been  much  greater  than  at  present.  For  why  were  the  fallen  angels 
passed  by,  without  any  redemption  provided  for  them,  if  their  sin  was  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  mercy  because  of  their  previous  holy  state?  And 
why  did  Adam's  first  sin  produce  such  tremendous  consequences  as  no  other 
sin  among  men  ever  produced,  unless  its  aggravation  was  exceedingly  great, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  fallen  from  a  state  of  holiness?  And  even  at 
the  present  time,  is  it  not  true  that  the  sins  of  Christians  are,  for  obvious 
reasons,  more  blame  worthy  than  those  of  the  unregenerate? 

But  to  return  from  these  partial  digressions:  What  is  more  manifest,  than 
that  writers  of  the  highest  character,  and  most  eminent  talents,  are  disagreed 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  speculate  on  this  subject?  And  in  all  these 
speculations,  is  there  not  one  radical  error,  viz.  that  they  every  where  assume 
the  fact,  that  no  evil  can  exist  in  the  universe,  at  least  among  intelligent 
rational  beings,  unless  it  comes  from  a  sin  in  some  sense  their  own  as  the 
cause;  and  then  every  one  who  suffers  evil  must  of  course  in  some  way  be 
made  a  sinner.  Now  I  grant  most  fully  and  readily,  that  no  evil  would  exist 
in  the  universe,  had  there  never  been  any  sin  in  any  quarter;  for  God  made 
all  things  very  good,  and  made  all  his  creatures  to  be  happy.  But  when  one 
part  of  his  rational  and  moral  creatures  have  sinned,  they  are  not  only  mis- 
erable themselves,  but  they  may  inflict  evil  upon  others  who  are  innocent. 
This,  as  has  before  been  said,  constitutes  the  most  abominable  criminality  of 
sin.  When  Satan  had  fallen,  did  he  not  tempt  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise, 
and  in  a  state  of  perfect  innocence  ?  And  was  it  no  evil  to  be  subjected  to 
the  assailing  power  of  his  temptation  ?  Could  any  mere  bodily  pain,  or  even 
natural  death  itself,  be  compared  to  such  an  evil?  It  is  true  then,  that  the 
innocent  are  sufferers  because  of  the  sin  of  others.  Yet  who  would  say,  that 
Adam  and  Eve  were  punished  for  Satan's  transgression?  Still  more:  who 
would  venture  to  say,  that  Satan's  sin  was  imputed  to  them? 

Can  we  not  suppose,  then,  that  Adam's  posterity  suffer  on  account  of  his 
sin  without  being  morally  guilty  of  his  sin,  or  without  its  being  properly 
imputed  to  them?  Do  not  facts  before  us  every  day  show,  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  sin  to  do  mischief  to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty? 

And  how  are  we  helped,  as  to  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case,  by  the  theory 
cither  of  Edwards  or  of  Turretin?  When  a  sin  is  counted  to  be  ours  which 
is  not  so,  then  there  is  fictitious  guilt  and  veritable  damnation.  Does  this 
help  to  allay  the  doubts  of  inquiring  minds,  and  to  vindicate  the  justice  of 
God?  Or  can  a  mere  fictitious  unity,  which  contradicts  both  consciousness 
and  matter  of  fact,  reconcile  us  any  better  to  the  mystery  of  our  native  de- 
pravity? I  confess  myself  unable  to  see  how  such  a  forced  mode  of  account- 
ing for  facts,  can  help  to  cast  any  satisfactory  light  upon  them.  Not  that  I 
disapprove  of  or  condemn  the  general  object  of  Turretin  or  Edwards;  far 
from  this;  but  I  do  not  see  how  any  more  light  is  to  be  obtained  with  respect 
to  it,  by  introducing  fictitious  guilt,  or  fictitious  unity  with  Adam,  in  order 
to  account  for  real  and  substantial  evil.  Why  not  remain  content  with  the 
simple  declaration  of  the  apostle,  that  Adam's  disobedience  has  been  a  cause 
of  making  his  posterity  sinners,  and  leave  the  modus  in  quo  by  which  this 
is  effected  where  he  has  left  it,  viz.,  without  attempting  to  assign  the  spe- 
cific manner  of  operation,  certainly  without  attempting  to  introduce  a  mcie 
legal  fiction,  of  which  the  sacred  writers  have  given  us  no  example  ? 
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The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  if  I  here  subjoin  some  leading  trails  of 
the  usual  doctrine  of  the  older  Protestant  Symbols,  and  a  few  remarks  on 
some  of  the  particulars  which  they  embrace. 

I  shall  commence  what  I  have  to  say  (which  of  course  must  here  be  only 
in  the  way  of  mere  hints),  with  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  leading 
theories  which  have  been  proposed  and  defended,  in  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Adam's  sin  upon  his  posterity. 

I.  The  usual  theory  of  the  Symbols  or  Creeds  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
and  of  the  leading  reformed  divines  of  earlier  times,  is  nearly  as  follows : 
viz.,  Original  sin  consists,  (1)  In  the  want  of  original  righteousness.  (2)  In 
the  positive  and  entire  corruption  of  our  nature,  t.c,  in  the  existence  of  for- 
bidden lusts  and  desires  connate  with  us,  which  are  not  only  the  punishment 
of  Adam's  sin  as  imputed  to  us,  but  which  also  are  positively  evil  in  them- 
selves and  deserving  of  damnation;  they  arc,  moreover,  the  root  and  ground 
of  all  other  evil  in  us.    (3)  Not  only  have  men  lost  original  righteousness, 
and  become  by  natural  generation  the  subjects  of  desires  and  affections  posi- 
tively bad,  but  they  have  lost  their  freedom  to  do  good,  and  are  now  free 
only  to  do  evil,  and  tit  rebus  civilibus.  (4)  All  these  evils,  t.  e.,  the  whole 
of  this  state  and  condition,  is  propagated  from  one  man  to  another  by  na- 
tural generation.  (5)  Hereditary  depravity,  still,  is  not  a  part  of  our  con- 
created  substance;  it  is  not  one  of  the puratiatur alia;*  but  it  is  an  invariable 
accident  of  the  same.  (G)  The  prevailing  sentiment  has  been,  that  the  sin 
of  Adara  is  charged  to  us;  and  that  on  account  of  this,  as  well  as  of  heredi- 
tary depravity,  independently  of  all  actual  s\x\,  we  are  justly  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  the  second  death.  M elan ct lion  called  this  impia  opinio,  at  first; 
but  he  seems  gradually  to  have  given  way  to  it;  Bretschn.  Dogmatik  II., 
p.  36,  2nd  edit.  (7)  The  prevailing  sentiment  has  been,  that  original  sin, 
as  thus  defined,  is  fixed,  constant,  invariable,  unaffected  by  time  or  circum- 
stances, and  uniform  in  all  ages,  in  all  nations,  and  among  all  individuals. 
Pres.  Edwards  labours  abundantly  to  establish  this  idea,  for  substance,  in 
part  I.  chap,  i.  §  2,  of  his  treatise  on  Original  Sin. 

The  detail  of  evidence  which  would  establish  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment, is  of  course  excluded  from  such  a  work  as  the  present.  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  referring  to  the  Protestant  Symbols,  and  to  the  leading 
divines,  especially  the  older  ones,  among  Protestants.  Some  discrepancies 
have  indeed  existed,  in  respect  to  more  or  less  of  the  particulars  stated  ; 
but  of  the  more  rigid  school,  nearly  all,  among  the  older  writers,  have 
concurred  in  the  substantial  part  of  the  statement  as  given  above. 

Difficulties  not  unnaturally  arise  in  the  mind,  after  an  attentive  exami- 
nation of  some  particulars  in  this  theory  of  doctrine;  and  they  are  son.e- 
what  appalling.     I  proceed  summarily  to  state  a  few  of  them. 

(1)  It  is  common  for  almost  all  the  writers  who  advocate  the  natural 
propagation  of  Adam's  sin  and  condemnation,  to  compare  it  with  the  pro- 
pagation of  certain  tastes,  defects,  peculiarities  of  temperament,  inclination 
to  certain  vices,  &c,  which  are  often  and  every  where  developing  them- 
selves among  our  race.     But, 

(a)  It  lies  in  the  way  of  this  comparison,  that  the  propagation  in  ques- 
tion has  nothing  of  the  uniformity  or  extent  which  they  assign  to  original 
sin.     The  son  of  a  man  who  has  one  eye  or  one  leg,  is  not  born  defective. 

•  So  the  old  pchool  divines  call  tl:o?c  qualities  wlilcli  urc  essential  to  Ivrr.on  natvrt,  as  such. 
t\  hat  makes  a  gocd  man  or  a  bad  one,  in  one  of  tl:e  accidentia*  and  not  essence:  wbat  iSDCCCssaiT 
U  u.uke  a  man  or  human  beirg,  belongs  to  the  jn:ra  raluioha. 
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The  children  of  mutes  have  perfect  senses  The  offspring  of  almost  brutal- 
ized parents  are  sometimes  remarkable  for  opposite  qualities.  Nothing 
can  be  more  variable,  inconstant,  and  diversified,  than  every  thing  of  this 
nature  is. 

(Ji)  If  the  descent  of  original  sin  is  to  be  explained  on  such  grounds,  viz., 
the  common  law  of  parents  propagating  their  own  qualities;  then  why  are 
not  the  children  of  pious  parents  also  pious?  At  least,  why  is  not  original 
sin  greatly  modified  and  diminished  in  the  children  of  such  parents?  Pe- 
lagius  urged  this  question  on  Augustine;  to  which  the  latter  replied: 
4  The  children  of  Jews  are  born  uncircumcised.'  Pelagius  might  have 
rejoined:  *  The  children  of  parents  with  one  eye,  are  born  with  two;' 
and  then  the  balance  would  have  been  again  poised. 

When  it  is  urged  in  the  way  of  explanation  and  defence  of  this,  that '  the 
law  of  propagation  depends  not  on  our  immediate  ancestor,  but  on  our  con- 
nexion with  Adam,'  we  may  remark,  that  if  the  propagation  is  in  the  man- 
ner stated  above, ».  c,  agreeably  to  the  physical  laws  of  our  nature,  then  why 
must  not  the  qualities  propagated  depend  on  onr  immediate  ancestor?  Take 
now  the  favourite  representation  of  Pres.  Edwards,  viz.,  the  root  and 
branches  of  a  tree;  1  ask,  then,  does  the  topmost  branch  derive  its  sap 
from  the  one  next  to  it,  or  immediately  from  the  root?  Again;  if  the  law 
of  propagation  depends  solely  on  our  connexion  with  Adam,  the  difficulty 
is  still  undiminished.  Adam  became  penitent  after  his  fall ;  at  least  so  the 
promises  made  to  him,  and  the  mercy  shown  him,  would  seem  to  imply ; 
and  so  most  divines  have  admitted.  Then  as  this  happened  before  the 
procreation  of  his  children,  why  did  he  not  propagate  to  them  his  peni- 
tence as  well  as  his  sin,  his  reward  n9  well  as  his  punishment?  These 
considerations  serve  to  show,  that  if  it  be  true  that  Adam's  sin  is  propa- 
gated, we  cannot  appeal  to  the  common  and  usual  laws  of  our  nature  as 
to  propagation,  in  order  to  support  this  idea. 

(2)  '  Original  sin,'  it  is  said,  ' is  uniform  and  invariable,  in  all  circum- 
stances, ages,  and  individuals.'  It  is,  then,  strictly  considered,  not  capa- 
ble either  of  increase,  diminution,  or  modification.  The  most  ardent  piety 
diminishes  not  the  measure  on  which  it  is  communicated ;  the  highest 
profligacy  does  not  add  to  it.  The  children  of  the  most  eminent  saint, 
and  of  the  veriest  fiend,  would  seem  to  be  on  the  footing  of  entire  equali- 
ty in  this  respect. 

How  can  one  help  asking,  now,  whether  there  is  indeed  any  sin  among 
men,  in  their  present  state  (if  perhaps  what  is  called  the  unpardonable 
sin  be  excepted),  which  is  incapable  of  diminution,  increase,  or  modifica- 
tion, by  any  actions  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  individual  who  is  the 
subject  of  it?  Does  the  Bible  reveal  to  us  any  sin  which  is  incapable  of 
diminution  by  the  sanctifying  grace  of  God,  by  penitence,  self-denial,  and 
a  holy  life?  Or  which  is  incapable  of  increase  by  abandoned  wickedness? 
Yet  if  Pres.  Edwards'  views  are  correct,  such  a  sin  is  that  which  he  calls 
original.  The  grace  and  holiness  of  the  most  pious  parent,  does  not  hin- 
der its  being  propagated  in  all  its  strength  and  uniformity. 

Tholuck  (lie view  in  Lit.  Auzeig.,  No.  22  seq.  1834)  avers  that  the  ad- 
vocates for  original  sin,  as  stated  above,  have  not  directly  taught  such  uni- 
formity as  to  quantity.  I  admit  that  in  a  direct  way  many  of  them  have 
not;  because  the  bare  proposal  of  such  a  proposition  would  be  likely  to 
throw  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  *ay  of  their  views.  But  if  this  be  not 
a  fair  and  necessary  deduction  from  what  Edwards  has  taught  on  this  sub- 
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ject,  then  I  nm  not  able  to  make  one.  Tholuck  appeals  to  Baumgarten 
(Evang.  Glaub.  Th.  11.  p.  575),  in  confirmation  of  his  averment.  But  the 
very  passage  that  he  quotes  shows  that  the  different  degrees  (Stufen)  of 
native  depravity  of  which  lie  speaks,  refer  to  the  different  kinds  of  vicious 
temperament  with  which  men  are  born,  and  not  to  the  simple  sum  or  quan- 
tity of  vitiositas.  Why  some  should  have  more  and  some  less  vitiositas  (as 
Tholuck  holds),  he  acknowledges  to  be  a  matter  quite  beyond  our  reach. 
And  this  is  the  very  thing  that  I  am  aiming  to  show,  viz.,  that  to  account 
for  original  sin  by  the  simple  law  of  natural  propagation,  is  an  unsatisfac- 
tory and  inadequate  account  of  it. 

(3)  'Original  sin,'  we  are  told,  'is  not  concreated;  it  is  not  one  of  the  pttra 
naturalia;  it  is  mere  accidence^  not  substance;'  and  yet  it  is  'invariable,  uni- 
form, always  and  every  where.'  Now  logicians  tells  us,  that  only  substantial 
and  essential  qualities  have  such  predicates  as  these  last.  Does  it  not  seem 
like  a  contradiction,  then;  to  assign  to  original  sin  a  nature  uniform  and  in- 
variable, and  yet  to  deny  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  human  constitution? 

(4)  We  are  told  that  'original  sin  is  the  cause  and  ground  of  all  actual 
sin.'  Yet  we  are  also  told  that  'original  sin  is  uniform  and  invariable  in  all. 
Of  course,  then,  all  must  originally  be  equally  depraved;  and  under  the  like 
temptations,  all  must  exhibit  the  very  same  degrees  of  wickedness.  The 
same  cause  in  the  same  degree  must  produce  the  same  effect,  whenever  there 
are  no  special  counteracting  causes.  But  this  is  contrary  to  fact.  Not  only 
do  men  in  a  natural  state,  who  belong  to  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  those 
of  the  same  family,  differ  widely  from  each  other  as  to  the  degree  of  their 
wickedness.  How  then  can  the  cause  exist,  uniform  in  degree  as  well  as 
nature,  which  does  not  produce  uniform  effects  in  the  same  circumstances? 

The  real  fact  seems  to  be,  if  we  may  judge  from  every  day's  experience, 
that  all  men  have  more  or  less  a  disposition  that  will  lead  them  to  sin,  when 
they  come  to  moral  development.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
all  have  some  of  it;  and  equally  certain  is  it,  that  it  varies  exceedingly  in 
degrees.  If  universality  had  been  put  for  uniformity,  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposition.  And  in  general,  we  may  admit  the  design  of 
those  who  defend  this  to  be  correct,  while  their  language  is  liable  to  exception. 

(5)  If  propagation  be  the  ground  of  transmitting  sin,  then  why  are  not  all 
the  sins  of  all  our  ancestors,  from  Adam  down  to  ourselves,  brought  down 
upon  us,  and  propagated  to  us?  In  this  way,  why  must  not  the  sins  of 
Adam's  posterity  for  ever  go  on  in  the  way  of  an  arithmetical  progression? 

The  idea  of  propagating  sin,  then,  in  the  simple  way  of  natural  genera- 
tion, is  liable  to  some  appalling  objections;  at  all  events  it  is  so,  if  we  in* 
elude  the  manner  in  which  it  has  more  usually  been  stated  and  defended. 

The  reader  must  not  be  led,  however,  to  misapprehend  my  design  in  prof- 
fering all  these  objection.  It  is  not  with  any  intention  to  set  aside  the  fact 
that  all  men  in  their  natural  and  unregenerate  state  have,  and  in  all  cases 
have,  a  disposition  that  will  certainly  lead  them  to  sin,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  those  in  which  they  are  placed.  Fact  and  the  Scriptures  decide 
tins,  in  my  apprehension,  beyond  all  appeal.  My  design  is  quite  a  different 
one.  It  is  to  show,  that  to  maintain  the  idea  of  a  physical  propagation  of 
sin,  a  physically  propagated  vitiositas  which  belonged  to  Adam  after  his 
fall;  and  to  maintain  this  on  grounds  such  as  belong  to  the  propagation  of 
simple  pura  naturalia;  is  an  undertaking  that  is  replete  with  difficulties; 
so  replete,  that  we  had  better  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  modus,  than 
to  engage  in  such  an  effort  in  order  to  explain  it. 
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Nor  have  I  said  all  that  might  be  s:iid  upon  this  topic.  Original  sin 
Adam  had  not.  He  was  created  so  as  to  be  holy.  His  only  sin  was  ac- 
tual, not  original.  How  could  he  propagate  a  quality  or  temperament 
which  was  no  part  of  his  proper  nature,  i.  e.,  how  could  he  impart  that 
which  he  originally  had  not  ? 

Nor  is  this  all.  From  whom  does  the  soul  of  man  come  ?  From  our 
earthly  parents  or  our  heavenly  One?  Turretin  holds  the  doctrine  to  be 
even  heresy,  that  souls  are  propagated;  and  with  him  agree  Edwards,  Van 
xMaestricht,  and  the  great  body  of  the  reformed  divines.  Let  us  take  the 
matter  as  they  represent  it;  and  then  we  may  in  our  turn  be  permitted  to 
ask:  When  the  Creator  forms  human  souls,  does  he  infuse  originally  into 
them  pollution  and  sin,  or  not?  To  this  they  have  all  strenuously  answered 
in  the  negative.  'What  God  makes,'  say  they,  'must  be  good.  He  cannot  be 
the  author  of  evil.'  Whence,  then,  the  vitiositas  in  question?  Has  the  ma- 
terial body  of  itself,  which  is  procreated  by  human  parents,  a  moral  cha- 
racter ?  Here  again  they  answer  negatively.  How  then  comes  this  native  and 
propagated  vitiosity.  Here  Edwards  and  Turretin  undertake  to  philoso- 
phize in  different  ways,  which  I  cannot  now  particularize ;  but  the  result  in 
both  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  body,  by  its  passions  and  desires,  does  so  entice 
and  win  upon  the  pure  soul  which  it  receives,  that  it  at  last  transforms  the 
whole  character  of  the  soul,  so  that  it  becomes  wholly  and  entirely  vicious. 
But  here  again  we  are  in  no  small  perplexity.  How  can  the  weaker  and 
more  insignificant  part  so  win  upon  and  prevail  over  the  soul,  formed  at  first 
(as  they  admit)  in  the  image  of  God,  or  at  all  events  free  from  every  stain 
of  pollution?  How  can  mere  matter  thus  overcome  and  so  entirely  vanquish 
spirit?  A  problem  this,  which  ages  and  generations  have  not  solved  by  phi- 
losophizing; and  which  we  see  no  present  grounds  to  expect  will  be  solved 
by  any  speculations  of  this  nature.  The  Creationists  are  surely  put  to  their 
wits,  when  they  come  to  these  ultimate  questions;  and  the  Traducians  or 
Propagalionists  (who  have  been  few  hi  therto)  might  be  perplexed  with  many 
questions,  which  the  proposal  of  their  theory  would  naturally  call  furth. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Turretin,  Edwards,  and  others  who  think  with 
them,  do  not  after  all  admit,  in  the  strict  sense,  of  n  vitiosity  whteh  is  pro- 
pagated, or  really  original  and  native,  but  maintain  one  which  is  supervenient, 
and  which  gradually  comes  in  by  the  intercourse  and  union  of  soul  and 
body,  and  the  corrupting  influence  that  the  latter  exercises  over  the  former. 

But  where  are  we  now  ?  Is  this  the  result  of  what  such  mighty  minds 
have  been  able  to  effect,  in  the  solution  of  this  question  ?  This  the  light 
that  they  have  scattered  over  this  midnight  region  ?  And  must  we  say  the 
sun  in  his  brightness  now  shines  here  ?  Or  have  we  yet  to  wait  and  wish 
even  for  break  of  day  ? 

What  then  is  the  result  ?  It  is  this,  at  least  in  my  own  view;  viz.,  that 
we  have  made  no  advance  by  all  the  speculations  of  eighteen  centuries,  be- 
yond the  simple  facts  as  stated  by  the  apostle  Paul.  'Adam  involved  all 
his  race  in  a  state  of  sin  and  death.  They  are  born  in  such  a  condition  that 
gin  will  be  their  first  moral  act,  and  sins  their  only  moral  acts,  unless  divino 
grace  prevents  it.  Adam  was  the  original  occasion  and  cause  of  this  mys- 
terious and  degenerate  state  of  his  posterity.  But  all  these  disadvantages 
under  which  they  are  now  born,  are  more  than  compensated  by  the  glorious 
grace  and  mercy  of  the  gospel.'  What  do  we  know  beyond  this  ?  Just  no- 
thing, or  nothing  to  any  effectual  purpose.  Why  not  stop  then  with  the 
apostle,  and  not  hazard  our  speculations  in  accounting  for  facts,  the  manner 
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of  winch  plainly  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our  investigation  ?  Why" not 
cease  to  require  for  such  speculations  all  the  deference  that  we  are  bound 
to  pay  to  the  high  and  holy  decisions  of  eternal  truth  itself?  When  men 
come  to  believe  more  thoroughly  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  sufficient 
and  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  we  may  hope  that  more  supreme  de- 
ference will  be  paid  to  the  Bible. 

II.  Another  theory  is,  that  Adam's  sin  becomes  ours  by  imputation  or 
putatively,  while  the  consequences  of  his  offence,  u  e.,  punishment  or  death 
spiritual  and  temporal,  are  really  and  truly  ours. 

This  theory,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  should  of  course  abandon  the 
ground  that  Adam's  personal  sin  is  propagated  to  us.  In  respect  to  the 
sentiment  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  it,  I  have  already  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  imputation  in  so  many  places  in  the  commentary  and  in  the  prece- 
ding Excursus,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  resume  it  at  length. 
That  it  is  encompassed  with  more  formidable  difficulties,  in  respect  to  moral 
justice,  than  the  fir6t  theory  above  examined,  must  be  apparent,  one  would 
think,  to  every  man  who  will  seriously  and  thoroughly  examine  it. 

The  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it  are,  (1)  The  sin  in  this  case  is 
merely  putative,  not  real  and  actual.  But  what  is  the  punishment  f  Actual 
to  be  sure,  according  to  the  statement  of  those  who  advocate  this  theory; 
and  actual,  indeed,  in  a  tremendous  degree.  The  punishment  begins  with 
our  being;  it  is  connate  and  innate,  and  contains  within  itself  not  only  the 
commencement  of  a  misery  which  is  naturally  without  end,  but  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  root  and  ground  of  all  other  sins  which  we  commit,  and 
which  serve  unspeakably  to  augment  our  condemnation  and  misery.  Can 
the  human  mind,  now,  well  conceive  that  perfect  justice  would  punish  with 
actual  and  everlasting  and  inevitable  corruption  and  misery,  beings  who 
are  sinners  only  putatively,  u  e.y  in  mere  supposition,  and  not  in  fact  ?  All 
the  elements  of  our  moral  nature  set  themselves  spontaneously  as  it  were 
in  array  against  such  a  representation.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  cases 
which  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  be  made  over  again,  and  have  new  and 
different  faculties,  before  we  can  admit  its  truth.     Nor, 

(2)  Can  it  be  brought,  in  any  tolerable  measure,  to  accord  with  the  views 
which  the  Bible  gives  of  divine  justice.  How  can  we  make  it  harmonize 
with  the  declarations  in  Ezek.  xviii.  ?  Or  with  many  other  parts  of  the 
Bible  of  the  same  tenor  ?     But  this  is  not  all;  for, 

(3)  The  supposition  contains  a  umgor  crgorefov  within  itself.  According 
to  the  tenor  of  it,  punishment  begins  before  crime.  It  is  coetaneous  with 
the  original  elements  of  our  being.  It  begins  before  distinct  perception, 
and  understanding,  and  reason,  and  moral  sense,  are  developed.  It  begins 
antecedent  to  all  sense  of  duty,  and  antecedent  to  all  knowledge  of  moral 
rule.  Such  punishment,  therefore,  precedes  transgression,  for  u  where  there 
is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression;"  and  surely  there  is  no  law,  where 
there  is  no  moral  sense,  nor  reason,  nor  understanding,  nor  perception.  Hut 
how  can  justice  make  punishment  precede  transgression  !  "  The  soul  that 
sinneth  shall  die,"  is  the  order  in  which  heaven  has  placed  the  matter. 
Sin  comes  first;  punishment  is  the  fruit  or  consequence.  By  the  theory 
before  us,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Punishment  precedes  ail  personal  de- 
merit; and  sin  follows  on  as  the  result  of  our  punishment  1 

Nor  is  this  at  all  relieved,  by  saying  that  ( sin  does  not  precede  punish- 
ment, in  this  case,  inasmuch  as  it  is  Adam's  sin  for  which  we  are  punished  ; 
for  this  is  only  affirming  that  putative  or  supposititious  guilt  is  followed  by 
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real  and  actual  punishment      How  does  this  diminish  the  difficulty  of  the 


case 
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*  But  after  all,'  it  will  doubtless  be  said,  *  you  have  repeatedly  admitted 
the  idea,  that  all  of  Adam's  posterity  are  affected  by  his  offence,  and  have 
sustained  great  losses  thereby,  and  are  subjected  to  many  evils.  Why  should 
you  now  decry  the  very  sentiment  which  you  have  so  often  admitted?' 

That  I  fully  admit  thus  much,  in  regard  to  the  present  world  and  the 
sufferings  of  our  present  state,  and  also  as  to  the  moral  degradation  of  our 
nature  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  I  readily  concede.  But  this  is  in  my 
view  something  very  different  from  proper  punishment  The  fall  of  Adam 
brought  our  race  into  a  new  state  of  probation,  one  exceedingly  different  in 
several  respects  from  that  in  which  he  himself  first  was.  The  whole  race 
are  now  heirs  by  nature  of  a  frail  and  dying  condition;  they  are  no  longer 
in  that  state  in  which  they  are  inclined  to  holiness.  And  this  comes  on  all 
without  any  concurrence  of  their  own.  But  this  may  still  be  regarded  in 
another  light  than  that  of  simple  punishment.  It  is  trial;  it  is  discipline; 
it  is  probation  sui  generis.  Adam  has  brought  us  into  this  state,  I  freely 
concede.  But  Christ  has  more  than  made  good  all  its  apparent  or  real  dis- 
advantages. "  Grace  superabounds."  If  evils  come  on  our  race  because  of 
Adam's  sin,  more,  far  more,  than  an  equivalent  is  rendered  for  them  by  the 
grace  of  the  gospel.  On  the  whole,  then,  our  present  condition  is  not  to 
be  viewed  in  the  simple  light  of  punishment  for  Adam's  sin;  but  that  of 
trial  or  probation  sui  generis  adapted  to  our  fallen  nature,  and  adapted  to 
restore  us  to  the  original  image  of  God,  in  which  man  was  created.  Not 
that  in  itself  alone  our  condition  would  be  such  as  I  have  now  described; 
but  viewed  in  relation  to  what  Christ  has  done  for  us,  it  has  become  such. 
What  would  be  proper  to  preserve  beings,  perpetually  holy,  in  their  pure 
and  happy  state,  may  be  quite  different,  in  some  respects,  from  that  which 
is  necessary  to  restore  beings  to  holiness,  who  now  possess  a  fallen  na- 
ture. All  evil,  or  suffering  and  trial,  in  the  present  world,  is  not  punish- 
ment ;  and  all  which  we  have  not  brought  on  ourselves  by  our  own  sin 
and  folly,  may  be  well  regarded  in  the  light  of  discipline,  which  is 
ndapted  to  our  present  condition. 

There  is  also  an  inexpressible  difference  between  our  temporary  evils  here, 
and  the  endless  miseries  of  a  future  world.  The  theory  which  I  am  oppos- 
ing makes  all  our  race  the  heirs  of  the  latter,  antecedent  to  any  voluntary 
exercise  of  their  own,  and  merely  on  the  ground  of  Adam's  offence.  Yet 
even  here  it  does  not  generally  preserve  consistency.  The  salvation  of 
infants,  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  actual  sin,  is  for  the  most  part  admit- 
ted. But  why  this  distinction?  The  theory  puts  original  and  actual  sin 
on  the  same  ground  as  to  turpitude,  or  at  any  rate  as  to  penalty.  Why, 
then,  draw  such  a  line  of  distinction?  Here,  therefore,  the  force  of  moral 
feeling  against  such  a  view  of  the  subject  is  clearly  developed.  Say  what 
men  may  about  merely  imputed  sin,  the  human  mind  cannot  be  made 
readily  to  believe  in  our  real  desert  of  damnation  for  what  another  has 
done  without  our  knowledge  or  concurrence. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  before  given,  I  cannot  admit  the  theory 
above  exhibited;  nor  can  I  persuade  myself  that  the  same  or  as  formid- 
able objections  may  be  justly  made  against  those  views  on  this  subject, 
which  I  have  in  various  places  already  advocated. 

III.  Another  explanation  of  the  meaningof  Rom.  v.  12 — 19  has  been,  that 
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Adam  first  set  the  example  of  ginning,  and  his  posterity  have  only  fal- 
lowed his  bad  example. 

This  explanation  denies  the  degenerate  condition  of  Adam's  posterity, 
and  places  them,  in  effect,  on  the  same  ground  with  him  in  his  original  state 
of  holiness.    But  this  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  numerous  declarations  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  irrelevant  to  the  subject  which  the  apostle  is  labouring 
to  illustrate.  For  if  only  the  force  of  Adam's  example  has  led  his  posterity 
to  sin,  how  can  we  account  for  the  sins  of  such  of  his  posterity  who  never 
knew  any  thing  of  his  example?  Or  if  example  be  the  principle  or  leading 
cause  of  all  sin,  then  whose  example  did  Adam  follow  when  he  committed 
the  first  sin?     And  why  charge  the  occasion  of  our  sins  upon  Adam,  if 
example  be  the  principal  ground  of  them,  when  they  should  with  much  more 
propriety  be  charged  upon  those  of  Adam's  posterity  who  are  immediately 
connected  with  each  individual  that  sins?     On  the  whole,  this  theory  is 
palpably  unsatisfactory,  and  insufficient  to  remove  the  difficulties  in  ques- 
tion.    Especially  must  it  be  so  considered,  when  we  take  into  view  the 
expiatory  death  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  justification.  For  if,  as  the  the- 
ory in  question  represents,  the  example  of  Adam  was  the  occasion  of  the 
sin  and  death  of  all  men,  then  must  it  follow,  that  the  example  of  Christ 
is  the  cause  of  obedience  and  life  to  all  men.     This  is,  indeed,  a  doctrine 
which  has  been  taught  by  some ;  but  clearly  not  by  the  apostle  Paul,  nor 
by  any  of  his  colleagues  in  office.     We  come  then, 

IV.  To  the  simple  facts  and  declarations  of  Paul  and  of  the  Scriptures 
relative  to  the  subject  before  us.     These  are, 

1.  That  Adam's  first  sin  was  connected  with  the  sin  and  consequent  con- 
demnation of  all  his  posterity.  It  was,  in  some  sense  or  other  a  preparatory 
or  occasional  cause.    Setting  aside  the  implication  of  this  in  ver.  12  (ffrgXfr 
.  .  .  diriXh),  it  is  expressly  asserted  in  ver.  15  that  rp  roD  t*hg  xa^a^rdaftar: 
o/  -T0AA.0/'  aTidavov;  in  ver.  16  we  have  rh  ,ub  pag  xgifta,  i%  tvbg  tig  7.ardxgifi,a\ 
in  ver.  17,  rip  rov  ivbg  tfaguTrwfiars  6  Sdvarog  efiaaiXiuei  bid  roD  tvbg'9  in  ver. 
18,  hi  ivbg  vagav rujLLaroi,  tig  <zdvrag  d^ousrou;  tig  xardx^ifia;  and  in  ver.  19, 
did  rr\g  Kagaxorjg  rov  tvbg  dvd%6<xov  d/La^ruXoi  xartffrddr,<fav  u  atoXXo/.  It  seems 
to  be  impossible,  without  doing  violence  to  the  Scriptures,  to  deny  thnt 
Adam's  first  offence  is  here  asserted  to  have  a  connexion  with,  or  an  influence 
upon,  the  sin  and  consequent  condemnation  of  all  his  posterity.    But  how, 
is  not  said.  Let  the  reader  mark  this  well.  Paul  neither  asserts  that  Adam's 
tin  is  propagated;  nor  that  it  is  imputed  to  us  without  any  act  of  our  own ; 
nor  that  it  is  ours  merely  by  the  force  of  example.   Nor  does  he  say  that 
hereditary  depravity  is  the  ground  and  cause  of  all  sin,  (how  could  he  say 
this,  when  Adam  sinned  without  it?)  nor  that  we  are  finally  condemned  to 
everlasting  death  without  being  actual  sinners.    All  this,  I  am  aware,  has 
been  often  said  for  him,  and  in  his  name ;  but  he  does  not  once  say  this  for 
himself.     Why  now  should  we  attribute  to  him  our  own  theories,  and  then 
insist  on  their  being  a  part  of  Scripture  ?     At  all  events,  if  we  can  make 
out  any  theory  as  to  the  modus  of  original  sin,  it  must  be  merely  by  deduc- 
tions from  what  the  apostle  has  here  said,  or  from  other  declarations  of  the 
Scriptures  which  we  can  find  elsewhere.     How  much  can  be  made  out  in 
this  latter  way,  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to  inquire  in  the  sequel. 
2.  We  may  justly  gather  from  the  declarations  in  Rom.  v,  12 — 19,  that 
the  evil  consequences  of  Adam's  act  may  be  placed  in  antithesis  to  the  good 
which  Christ  has  procured  for  the  human  race.  The  apostle  goes  no  farther,  in 
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this  passage  than  to  declare  on  the  one  hand  that  sin  and  death  were  occa- 
sioned by  Adam;  on  the  other,  that  righteousness  and  life  are  introduced 
by  Christ.  But  from  other  parts  of  his  writings  we  may  learn  that  men 
in  a  state  of  nature,  i.e.,  before  regeneration,  are  all  destitute  of  any  holi- 
ness; and  that  all  who  can  sin,  have  sinned.  Of  course  we  necessarily 
draw  the  inference,  that  men  are  born  destitute  of  such  a  disposition  to 
holiness  as  Adam  had  in  his  primitive  state;  and  this  from  the  fact,  that 
they  never,  before  regeneration,  do  any  thing  which  is  truly  good  and  holy, 
but  always  sin  in  all  their  actions  of  a  moral  nature.  This  makes  a  wide 
difference,  therefore,  between  their  present  natural  state  and  the  original 
condition  of  Adam.  And  such  is  the  natural  state  into  which  they  are  born, 
as  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall.  Although 
the  apostle  does  not  specificate  the  particular  point  in  which  the  fall  injured 
all  men,  yet  as  he  often  asserts  the  fact  itself  that  it  did  injure  them,  it 
must  of  course  be  allowed  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  truth  of  this  fact 
is  developed.  In  what  way,  then,  is  this  developed,  if  not  in  the  manner 
just  stated,  viz.,  by  our  being  born  into  a  state  destitute  of  all  disposition 
to  holiness,  and  with  passions  and  appetites  which,  situated  as  we  arc,  will 
certainly  lead  us  to  sin,  and  always  lead  us  to  sin  in  all  our  actions  of  a  moral 
nature?  The  fact,  that  we  now  have  such  a  nature,  and  that  such  is  the 
result  in  respect  to  our  passions  and  appetites,  the  Scripture  testifies, 
and  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations  testifies.  How  this  came 
about,  Paul  seems  to  me  to  declare  in  the  passage  under  consideration. 

I  must  add  here,  however,  in  order  to  guard  against  all  misunderstand- 
ing, that  our  sinning  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  m  the  sense  of  being 
compulsive.  The  possessing  or  being  endowed  with  faculties  to  sin,  does 
not  make  men  sinners;  otherwise  Adam  and  the  fallen  angels  were  sinners 
before  their  first  transgression;  for  faculties  to  sin  they  surely  had.  Temp* 
tation  to  sin  does  not  make  men  sinners;  even  when  they  feel  its  power, 
this  feeling  of  itself  does  not  make  them  sinners;  for  our  Saviour  was 
tempted  <:in  all  points  as  we  are,"  yet  without  <sin.  The  possession  of  de- 
sires and  appetites  which  are  pura  naturalia  does  not  make  men  sinners;  for 
they  are  essential  to  men  as  human  beings,  and  our  Saviour  possessed  them, 
as  did  Adam  also  before  his  fall.  It  may  be  said,  moreover,  with  truth, 
that  moral  sense,  conscience,  reason,  judgment,  are  all  attributes  of  the  na- 
tural man;  that  they  are  pura  naturalia;  and  these  are  designed  to  contend 
against  and  oppose  passions  and  desires  that  would  lead  us  to  evil,  to  re- 
strain them,  to  control  them,  and  to  keep  them  within  their  proper  bounds. 
God  has  not  left  men,  therefore,  even  in  their  fallen  and  degraded  state,  in 
a  condition  in  which  they  have  any  proper  excuse  for  their  sins;  as  any 
one  may  see  and  must  feel,  who  will  attentively  read  Rom.  i.  19 — 32.  ii. 
14,  15.  iii.  9 — 23.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  hero,  that  the 
apostle  considers  the  abuse  of  reason  and  conscience  by  the  heathen,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  ought  to  have  resisted  their  sinful  inclinations  as  ren- 
dering them  altogether  inexcusable  before  God. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  degradation  in  which  we  are  now  born  (de- 
gradation compared  with  the  original  state  of  Adtim  ,wc  are  still  born  moral 
agents,  free  agents,  -with  faculties  to  do  good,  yea,  all  the  faculties  that  are 
needed.  If  we  are  born  with  passions  and  affections  attached  to  our  natures 
which  may  lead  us  to  sin,  we  are  also  born  having  a  moral  power,  *,  e.,  con- 
science, within  us,  to  remonstrate  against  the  abuse  of  our  passions. 

The  fact,  that  the  degradation  of  our  whole  race  is  connected  with  the 
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first  sin  of  Adam,  is  plainly  a  matter  of  divine  sovereignty,  altogether  be- 
yond our  power  to  fathom.  We  can  speculate  and  reason  about  it,  and 
wonder;  but  it  becomes  us  to  bow  in  humble  submission.  More  than  we 
have  lost,  the  gospel  assures  us  has  been  given  to  us  by  Christ.  We  see 
enough  to  know,  that  even  in  our  fallen  state  our  sins  cannot  be  charged 
upon  the  author  of  our  nature.  They  are  strictly  our  own.  That  Adam 
was  in  some  real  sense  a  cause  or  occasion  of  our  degradation,  is  clearly- 
taught;  but  that  Jiis  sin  was  in  fact  our  own  sin — where  is  this  taught?  I 
cannot  find  it.  I  can  find  only  (what  appears  to  be  the  sum  of  all  that  Paul 
has  taught  relative  to  this  subject)  that,  such  was  ourconnexion  with  Adam, 
his  fall  has  occasioned  evil  to  all  his  race  without  exception ;  that  all  are 
despoiled  of  that  disposition  to  holiness  which  belonged  to  him  in  his  origi- 
nal state;  and  that  all  are  in  a  condition  in  which  ruin  will  ensue,  unless 
there  be  some  deliverer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  made  equally  apparent 
that  such  a  deliverer  has  appeared;  that  he  has  by  his  wonderful  grace  and 
mercy  made  such  an  arrangement,  as  that  the  evils  which  come  on  all  with- 
out exception  through  the  act  of  Adam,  may  be  made  the  means  of  spiri- 
tual good;  he  has  placed  all  men,  destitute  of  righteousness  such  as  Adam 
had  in  his  original  state,  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy  and  pardon,  where 
salvation  is  more  accessible  and  certain  to  the  penitent,  than  it  was  in  para- 
dise to  Adam,  while  under  a  mere  law  dispensation ;  and  for  all  those  who 
bring  on  themselves  the  higher  penalty  of  the  divine  law  by  their  own  per- 
sonal ill-desert,  he  has  procured  eternal  redemption,  if  they  will  accept  it. 
Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  "grace  superabounds?"  Are  we  obliged,  then,  to 
reject  the  doctrine  of  our  fall  in  Adam,  as  either  in  itself  improbable,  or  as 
dishonourable  to  God?  We  may  answer  in  the  negative. 

But  I  must  leave  a  multitude  of  interesting  questions,  because  of  my 
limits;  remembering  that  my  main  design  is  commentary  and  not  didactic 
theology.  A  few  miscellaneous  remarks,  however,  in  relation  to  topics  of 
importance,  I  cannot  well  refrain  from  making. 

1.  The  common  theory,  which  makes  what  is  called  original  sin  inherent, 
a  proper  sin,  worthy  in  itself  of  eternal  damnation,  and  the  only  cause  and 
ground  of  all  actual  sin,  is  liable  to  many  objections. 

( 1 )  Adam  and  the  fallen  angels  had  no  original  inherent  sin,  in  the  sense 
here  attributed  to  Adam's  posterity.  How  then  came  they  to  sin?  If  ori- 
ginal sin  is  the  only  ground  and  cause  of  all  actual  sin,  then  was  there  no 
ground  or  cause  at  all  why  Adam  and  the  angels  sinned.  But  surely  they 
should  not  admit  this,  who  carry  so  high  the  concatenation  of  causes  and 
effects,  as  to  make  them  as  regular  and  as  imperious  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  as  in  the  physical  world. 

All  men,  therefore,  might  have  been  sinners  just  as  well  as  Adam,  if  they 
had  all  been  born  without  any  original  inherent  sin,  such  as  that  contended 
for.  According  to  Edwards,  who  strenuously  contends  that  we  had  a  more 
favourable  trial  in  Adam  than  we  should  have  had  if  put  upon  our  own 
basis,  it  is  more  certain  that  all  men  would  have  been  sinners  without  any 
original  sin,  than  it  was  originally  that  Adam  would  be  a  sinner.  To  ac- 
count, then,  for  all  our  actual  sin  on  the  ground  merely  of  original  inherent 
sin,  is  manifestly  offending  against  plain  and  indubitable  facts  that  lie  be- 
fore us. 

Nor  is  the  nature  of  the  case  at  all  changed,  if  one  says  that  all  Adam's 
posterity,  in  case  he  had  remained  obedient,  would  have  been  exempt  from  a 
tilute  of  probation,  and  placed  in  a  state  of  confirmed  holiness.  The  simple 
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question  is,  Could  they,  in  case  they  were  subjected  to  trial,  sin  without 
having  any  original  inherent  sin  implanted  in  them?  And  the  answer  to 
this  is  just  as  plain  as  the  answer  to  the  question  :  Could  Adam  sin  with- 
out original  inherent  sin?  Besides;  there  is  not  a  word  in  all  the  Bible 
which  asserts  that  such  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  Adam's  obe- 
dience as  to  put  ail  his  posterity  at  once  into  a  state  of  confirmed  holiness 
without  trial.  All  the  dealings  of  God,  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  are  against 
such  a  supposition.  All  intelligent,  rational,  and  moral  beings,  without  ex- 
ception, of  whom  we  know  any  thing,  have  had  their  trial.  Analogy  as  well 
as  the  Scriptures  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  all  must  have  a  probation. 

The  true  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  simply  this.  Man  in  his  original 
state  had  susceptibility  of  being  excited  by  sinful  enticements;  so  had 
the  fallen  angels.  On  their  free  will  it  depended,  whether  they  would 
yield  or  resist.  They  yielded;  and  this  was  their  sin.  Had  they  resisted 
at  once,  as  the  Saviour  resisted  the  temptations,  proffered  to  him,  their 
susceptibility  of  being  excited  by  sinful  enticements  would  not  have  made 
them  sinners;  for  he  who  created  them  in  a  state  of  innocence,  did  him- 
self give  them  such  a  susceptibility;  and  he  surely  is  not  the  author  of 
sin.  We  may  add,  moreover,  that  in  case  of  prompt  and  efficacious  re- 
sistance against  sinful  allurements,  the  possession  of  excitability  even 
enhances  the  virtue  of  the  resisting  individual.  He  who  resists  a  thou- 
sand degrees  of  temptation  must  surely  have  more  virtue  than  he  who 
can  resist  but  ten;  and  were  a  man  totally  destitute  of  all  susceptibility 
of  being  excited  by  temptation,  that  man  could  have  no  virtue,  any  more 
than  a  statue  or  an  irrational  animal  can  be  virtuous. 

We  may  regard  it  then  as  an  original  part  of  human  nature,  that  man 
should  possess  a  susceptibility  of  excitement  by  sinful  and  alluring  objects. 
All  men,  if  designed  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  probation,  would  have  posses- 
sed this;  and  possessing  it,  they  might  have  sinned;  according  to  Edwards 
they  certainly  would  have  sinned.  What  then  is  the  difference  between 
men  since  the  fall,  and  our  first  parents  before  their  lapse?  Certainly  it 
does  not  consist  in  the  fact,  that  Adam  and  Eve  could  not  at  all  feel  the 
power  of  sinful  enticement,  and  we  can  and  do  feel  it.  To  say  this  would 
be  to  say  that  our  first  parents  sinned  without  any  enticement  to  sin;  for 
what  cannot  be  felt  is  no  motive  to  action.  The  difference  then  must  lie 
principally  in  these  two  things;  the  first,  that  the  susceptibility  of  being 
enticed  is  greatly  increased,  so  greatly  as  to  render  certain  the  success  of 
temptation  in  some  respect  or  other  to  sin,  in  regard  to  all  the  moral  acts 
of  the  unregenerate;  the  second,  that  we  are  placed  in  a  world  where 
temptation  is  immeasurably  increased  beyond  what  it  was  in  paradise. 
Even  there,  however,  Satan  found  entrance,  and  obtained  the  most  fatal 
victory  ever  yet  achieved  by  him.  Who  then  can  say,  that  no  evil  could 
befal  the  innocent? 

(2)  To  represent  original  inherent  sin,  as  it  is  named,  as  being  truly  and 
properly  sin  in  him  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  and  thus  to  make  it  the  cause 
and  ground  of  all  his  actual  sins,  is  to  make  sin  the  cause  of  sin.  Now  that 
one  sin  is  often  the  cause  of  another,  is  certainly  true;  for  it  is  true  that 
the  commission  of  one  sin  very  often  leads  to  another.  But  if  the  doctrine 
is  to  be  carried  to  the  extent  here  maintained,  then  an  endless  progression 
of  sin  must  be  admitted.  For  what  was  the  cause  of  our  original  sin  ?  Of 
course  some  other  sin,  viz.,  that  of  Adam.  And  what  was  the  cause  of  his? 
.Here,  if  we  will  not  consider  ourselves  as  yet  at  the  end  of  the  race,  we 
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must  say,  The  devil  wits  the  cause  of  Adam's  first  sin.  But  even  then  cue 
obvious  question  still  remains,  viz.,  What  was  the  cause  of  the  devil'* 
first  sin?  This  of  course  presents  the  whole  train  of  reasoning  in  the 
light  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

(3)  Is  sin  an  actor  a  state  f  An  act,  all  men  would  at  first  spontaneously 
answer.  So  the  scriptures  seem  to  speak :  "  Sin  is  a  transgression  of  the 
law."  But  still,  this  answer  without  limitations  would  not  do  entire  justice 
to  the  subject.  A  man  by  his  own  sinful  actions  may  bring  himself  into  a 
state,  which  as  the  result  of  his  former  wickedness  is  criminal.  The  de- 
bauchee w  ho  has  urged  on  in  his  favourite  vice  until  his  whole  soul  is  con- 
tinually haunted  with  images  of  impurity,  is  surely  taxable  with  sin  for  that 
very  state  or  condition.  We  may  and  should  admit,  that  whatever  vicious 
state  is  the  result  of  one's  own  voluntary  actions,  for  that  he  is  accountable, 
and  it  is  fairly  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime.  But  what  is  the  case  with 
the  infant  and  the  idiot?  Was  any  voluntary  act  of  theirs  concerned  with 
what  is  named  their  original  inherent  sin?  Certainly  not.  Turretin  and 
Edwards  have  taken  great  pains  to  show,  that  a  sinful  disposition  precedes 
all  voluntary  thought,  affection,  and  action.  What  law,  then,  have  infants 
transgressed?  None;  for  they  knew  and  could  know  no  law;  and  "where 
there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression."  What  then  is  their  sin  f  Is 
there  any  law  of  the  Author  of  their  being,  that  they  should  not  be  born 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are  born ;  and  have  they  by  their  birth  transgres- 
sed this?  I  know  of  no  such  law:  and  then  birth  was  to  them  altogether 
involuntary  and  unconscious.  What  law  then  is  transgressed  by  their  being 
born  with  a  susceptibility  of  feeling  the  power  of  temptation?  This  ques- 
tion those  are  bound  to  answer,  who  make  the  state  oi  infants  itself  a  sin. 

The  Scriptures  do  not  appear  to  treat  this  subject  in  away  that  accords 
with  such  representations  of  the  characters  of  infants.  The  apostle  says  in 
Rom.  ix.  11,  "  The  children  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done  any 
good  or  evil."  If  it  be  said,  that  done  good  or  evil  here  refers  only  to  the 
external  actions,  Pres.  Edwards  and  others  who  maintain  the  above  theory 
have  precluded  themselves  from  such  a  reply,  by  averring  that  "nothing  is 
good  or  bad,  except  as  it  proceeds  from  a.  good  or  bod  principle  or  disposition 
of  the  mind;"  which  principle,  with  them,  is  antecedent  to  all  choice  and 
action.  Consequently,  when  the  apostle  denies  that  the  children  had  done 
either  good  or  evil,  he  must  deny  that  there  was  any  principle  of  good  or 
evil  in  them,  if  this  theory  be  true.  Nor  is  this  all.  Bad  deeds  and  good 
ones,  evil  done  or  good  done,  every  one  should  know,  means,  in  the  language 
of  the  Bible,  every  kind  of  evil  and  good,  whether  internal  or  external. 
When  it  is  said  that "  God  will  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works,9 
the  meaning  surely  is  not  'according  to  merely  his  external  actions.'  The 
account  of  infants  in  Isai.  vii.  15,  16;  in  Jonah  iv.  1 1,  and  in  Deut.  i.  30, 
compared  with  Rom.  iv.  15 ;  1  John  iii.  4 ;  James  iv.  17;  Luke  xii.  47, 
48;  John  ix.  41 ;  xv.  22—24;  Rom.  i.  20,  21,  32,  casts  strong  light  on 
the  explicit  declaration  of  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  ix.  11.  For  the  substance  of 
these  declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  is,  that  "  to  him  who  knoweth  to  do 
good,  and  doeth  it  not,  it  is  sin  ;"  that  where  there  is  no  such  knowledge, 
i.  c,  "  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression,"  for  "sin  is  aw>,«,/V 
t.  e.y  want  of  conformity  to  the  law;  of  course  a  voluntary  nonconformity 
must  be  meant,  thevoluntary  nonconformity  of  an  intelligent^rationalymoral. 
free  agent;  fo«*  no  other  is  capable  of  actual  sin,  unless  we  would  maintain 
that  inanimate  substances,  and  brutes,  aud  idiots,  and  madmen,  are  sinners. 
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Thus  one  class  of  texts  above  cited,  teaches.  Another  class  as  clearly  shows 
that  our  sins  bear  an  exact  proportion,  in  respect  to  their  heinousness,  to 
the  degree  of  light  which  we  have,  and  the  motives  to  holy  obedience  by 
which  we  are  urged;  all  of  which  of  course  implies,  that  if  we  were  in  a 
state  in  which  we  had  no  light,  and  were  incapable  of  perceiving  or  feeling 
the  force  of  any  motives,  then  we  should  not  be  sinners.  Another  class, 
moreover,  developes  to  us  very  clearly,  that  infants  are  incapable  of  the 
knowledge  in  question.  Even  of  the  child  Immanuel  this  explicitly  is  as- 
serted; and  the  assertion  is  made,  moreover,  concerning  him  after  his  birth, 
Isai.  vii.  15,  10.  The  very  same  thing  is  explicitly  atlirmed  also  by  Moses, 
concerning  all  the  very  young  children  of  the  Israelites :  "  Your  children, 
which  in  that  day  had  no  knowledge  between  good  and  evil/'  Deut.  i.  39. 
To  the  same  purpose  is  the  text  in  Jonah  iv.  11.  It  is  the  like  view  of 
little  children,  which  the  Saviour  presents,  when  he  says  to  his  disciples: 
"Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Matt,  xviii.  3.  Again:  M  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Matt.  xix. 
14;  Mark  x.  13;  Luke  xviii.  15,  16.  So  likewise  the  apostle  Paul:  "How- 
beit,  in  malice  be  ye  children,"  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  These  comparisons  do  not 
imply,  indeed,  that  little  children  are  positively  holy.  I  know  of  no  de- 
claration in  the  Bible  of  such  import.  But  they  do  seem  to  imply  that 
they  are  innocent,  i.  e.,  innocuous, 

Let  the  appeal  be  made  now  to  every  candid  and  ingenuous  mind,  and 
the  question  be  fairly  urged;  What  are  your  first  and  most  natural  impres- 
sions, on  reading  these  declarations  of  the  Saviour?  Would  any  other  an- 
swer ever  be  given,  except  that  the  Saviour  did  mean,  that  the  children 
here  referred  to  must  at  least  be  free  from  the  vices  against  which  he  is 
warning  his  disciples?  And  yet  the«e  same  little  children  had  in  them, 
beyond  all  reasonable  question,  susceptibilities  of  being  impressed,  by  and 
by,  with  motives  of  ambition,  precedence,  and  preference  of  self;  in  other 
words,  they  had  a  disposition  (in  the  sense  in  which  I  willingly  admit  this 
term)  to  be  ambitious,  and  to  prefer  their  own  interests  or  honour.  Yet 
they  had  not  arrived  at  an  age  when  this  embryo  disposition  could  develope 
itself.  It  was  yet  like  the  quiet  germ  in  the  seed  of  a  plant,  before  moisture 
and  warmth  have  called  it  into  living  action  It  was  what  their  Maker  had 
originally  given  them;  at  all  events,  it  was  what,  by  his  providential  man- 
agement of  their  rise  into  being,  had  actually  sprung  up  within  them.  Now 
on  the  ground  of  Pres  Edwards,  all  the  wickedness  that  they  could  ever 
perpetrate,  was  already  essentially  in  them,  from  the  very  fact  that  they  had 
in  them  the  susceptibilities  of  being  moved  or  influenced  to  commit  it. 
Every  thing  is  referred  repeatedly  by  him  to  original  temperament  or  dis- 
position, which  is  the  root  and  ground  and  essence  of  all  sin ;  developments 
being,  in  his  view,  nothing  more  than  the  indexes  of  moral  turpitude.  On 
this  ground,  then,  I  appeal  to  every  man  who  judges  independ*  mly  of  sys- 
tems and  of  symbols,  and  ask,  What  can  be  the  Saviour's  meaning,  when 
he  says  to  his  disciples,  "  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven?"  Matt,  xviii.  3.  What 
can  be  his  meaning  when  he  says,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven?" 
Matt.  xix.  14.  I  do  not  ask  for  some  possible  paraphrase  that  may  be  made 
of  these  passages,  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties,  and  save  the  credit  of  sym- 
bols; but  for  a  plain,  honest,  straightforward  reply,  which  will  be  consistent 
with  giving  the  Saviour's  words  any  intelligible  and  significant  meaning. 
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On  the  ground  of  Ed  wards  I  cannot  make  out  such  a  meaning;  for  on  Ills 
ground,  an  infant  from  the  first  moment  of  its  being  has  already  its  moral 
character  in  full;  it  is  already  as  really  and  truly  the  enemy  of  God  as  it 
ever  will  or  can  be.  It  is  then  to  such,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs? 
Are  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  put  on  a  character  like  this,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  saved?  Does  their  being  converted  make  them  like  to  such  a  char- 
acter as  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  necessarily  presents  children  as 
possessing?  These  are  questions  which  must  be  met;  that  cannot  be  fairly 
put  out  of  sight,  or  passed  by  in  silence,  or  touched  so  lightly  as  not 
really  to  meddle  with  them.  Jesus  understood  this  matter  better  than 
any  of  his  disciples;  and  how  can  we  correct  his  views? 

There  is  no  way  that  I  can  perceive  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  in  ques- 
tion, but  by  maintaining,  as  Paul  does  respecting  the  children  of  Rebecca, 
that  to  a  certain  period  of  life  children  have  not  lormed  a  moral  character 
so  as  to  be  properly  chargeable  with  sin.  It  is  then  the  innocence  of  children 
to  which  the  Saviour  makes  appeal.  Innocence,  however,  does  not  mean 
holiness  in  this  case,  but  mere  negative  freedom  from  sin;  and  in  the  case 
presented  in  the  gospels,  freedom  from  the  sin  of  ambitious  and  selfish  claims 
to  precedence  and  honour.  This  was  the  sole  point  of  comparison  and  ad- 
monition. The  rebuke  of  Jesus  was  as  much  as  to  say,  '  You  must  subdue 
the  spirit  of  ambitious  rivalry,  the  desire  after  self- precedence,  and  become  as 
simple  and  unaspiring  as  little  children  are,  who  by  reason  of  their  tender  age 
are  not  yet  affected  by  temptations  of  this  nature.'  More  than  this  the  nature 
of  the  case  and  the  object  of  the  Saviour  does  not  require  us  to  understand; 
and  more  than  this  the  real  nature  of  the  case  does  not  permit  us  to  assume. 

I  have  said,  that  on  the  ground  of  Pres.  Edwards,  and  others  who  think 
and  reason  as  he  does,  I  cannot  make  out  any  intelligible,  significant,  and 
consistent  meaning  of  such  declarations  of  the  Saviour.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious; for  according  to  them  sin  exists  antecedent  to  all  volition,  choice,  or 
action;  it  is  connate  with  us,  and  innate;  it  is  invariable  and  invincible,  for 
it  is  propagated  uniformly  by  natural  generation,  so  that  the  children  of 
the  highest  saint  have  just  as  much  of  it  as  the  children  of  the  vilest  pro- 
fligate; arid  what  is  more  than  ail,  it  is  this  very  sin,  as  Edwards  most  ex- 
plicitly maintains,  which  is  not  only  the  ground  and  root  of  all  actual  sin,  but 
it  does  itself  include  all  the  guilt  which  a  man  can  have,  inasmuch  as  all  vir- 
tuous or  vicious  choice  is  no  further  virtuous  or  vicious,  except  as  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  virtuous  temper  or  disposition  of  mind  which  preceded  hi 
Edwards  on  Orig.  Sin,  p.  149  seq.  In  fact  this  author  goes  so  deep  into 
this  matter,  as  in  reality  to  do  away  with  actual  sin,  and  resolve  all  sin 
into  the  antecedent  disposition,  i.  e.y  into  original  sin  or  connate  depravity, 
p.  150.  Thus,  before  children  have  any  knowledge  at  all,  yea,  while  they 
are  in  the  womb,  they  are  not  only  sinners,  but  all  the  sin  which  is  ever 
to  be  committed  by  them,  is  then  in  them  in  embryo.  Gerhard,  the  6  van 
of  the  older  Lutheran  divines,  who  has  written  a  system  of  theology  in 
twenty-two  quarto  volumes,  says,  explicitly:  Semen,  ex  quo  formamur,  est 
immundum,  et  peccato  infectum"  vol.  iv.  p.  826;  an  assertion  which,  ex- 
truvagant  as  it  may  seem,  is  as  capable  of  defence  as  that  an  infant  in  the 
womb  is  a  sinner,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  this  word.  Nor  is  Gerhard  alone 
in  this  extravagance.  Augustine  said  the  same  things  ages  ago,  in  his 
dispute  with  Pelogius;  andTurretin  and  others  vouch  for  the  like  senti- 
ments. In  what,  sense,  however,  sin  can  attach  to  lifeless  matter  re- 
mains for  them  and  those  who  agree  with  them  to  explain. 
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After  all,  however,  a  great  part  of  this  dispute  about  the  state  of  infants, 
seems  to  me  to  be  little  more  than  logomachy  among  sober  and  moderate 
men.  What  cne  class  of  divines  call  sin,  i.  e.,  original  inherent  sin.  another 
call  merely  a  disposition  to  sin,  or  a  susceptibility  of  being  excited  to  sin. 
Most  of  the  older  divines  regard  this  latter  quality  as  being  itself  criminal 
in  some  real  sense  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  as  drawing  upon  itself  the  full 
penalty  of  the  law.  Yet  here  they  are  not  all  agreed;  some  of  them,  like 
Pictet,  declaring  that  original  sin  alone  will  not  occasion  final  perdition  (I. 
p.  429).  Dr  Doddridge  avows,  that  the  doctrine  "of  a  rational  creature 
being  made  finally  and  eternally  miserable  for  the  action  of  another  [for  the 
sin  of  Adam],  which  it  was  no  way  in  his  power  to  prevent,  does  so  ill  agree 
with  our  natural  notions  of  justice,  and  the  repeated  declarations  of  the 
divine  word,  e.  g.,  Ezek.  xviii,  3,  4,  20;  Jer.  xxxL  29,  30;  Dcut.  xxiv.  16; 
2  Kings  xiv.  6),  and  with  what  God  has  been  pleased  to  say  concerning 
his  compassion  for  infants  (Jonah  iv.),  that  we  must  at  least  wait  for  the 
plainest  and  fullest  decision  of  Scripture  before  we  can  admit  it  to  be  true;1' 
Sect.  II.  pp.  112.  113.  On  p.  201  he  says,  that  "if  sin  signify  (as  it  com- 
monly does  )  an  action  contrary  to  divine  law,  these  evil  propensities  [he  is 
speaking  of  what  is  called  original  and  inherent  sin  in  infants]  are  not  sins.'* 
Dr  Watts,  who  is  so  strenuous  for  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  in  his  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  says  that  "infants,  not  the  progeny  of  believers,  fall  into  a 
state  of  annihilation"  Dr  Ridgley,  equally  strenuous  for  original  inherent 
sin.  held  that  "they  fall  into  a  state  of  everlasting  insensibility;"  see  the 
quotations  and  references  in  Doddridge,  ut  supra.  How  plainly  now  does 
all  this,  and  much  more  that  might  easily  be  adduced,  show,  that  there  is 
something  exceedingly  revolting  to  our  ideas  of  justice,  in  the  eternal  per- 
dition of  infants  merely  because  of  original  inherent  sin  ! 

Gruilt,  in  the  strict,  full,  and  proper  sense  of  this  word,  as  designating  not 
only  exposure  to  penalty  but  exposure  because  of  transgression  or  ill  desert, 
guilt  in  such  a  sense  cannot  be  predicated  of  infants.  It  is  in  opposition  to 
the  immutable  principles  of  our  moral  nature,  to  predicate  sin  in  its  proper 
sense  of  any  being  that  acts  without  free  choice  and  knowledge  of  rule. 
Of  course,  those  who  maintain  original  sin  as  above  stated,  must  maintain 
it  as  a  distinct  and  different  thing  from  actual  sin.  This  they  themselves 
declare  by  the  very  terminology  which  they  apply  to  it.  Others  who  con- 
fine the  definition  of  sin  to  thatwhich  consists inchoice  and  action,  still  do  not 
deny  for  substance  what  that  class  of  divines  just  named  in  reality  aim  at. 
At  least  for  myself  I  do  not.  I  believe  most  fully  that  a  susceptibility  of 
being  excited  by  sinful  enticements,  is  contemporaneous  with  our  being, 
and  in  this  sense  may  be  called  native,  connate,  or  innate;  as  much  a  part  of 
our  present  being  as  any  taste  or  faculty  which  we  have.  It  is  universal; 
it  is  invariable,  i.  e.,  it  always  exists  in  some  degree  or  other.  I  fully  be- 
lieve that  it  exists  in  all  children  to  such  a  degree,  that  wherever  moral  de- 
velopment is  made  by  choice  or  action,  it  will  be  sure  to  lead  them  to  sin. 
What  more  than  this  do  any  of  the  sober  advocates  of  original  inherent  sin 
believe?  Yet  they  call  this  native  disposition  sin;  but  I  do  not,  and  cannot, 
except  in  a  qualified  and  figurative  way.  I  can  easily  call  this  native  dis- 
position a  sinful  one,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  lead  men  to  sin;  just  as  I 
speak  of  a  rational  faculty  on  the  ground  that  it  enables  men  to  be  rational 
or  to  reason.  1  have  no  objection  to  such  terminology,  when  it  is  once  well 
understood.  But  to  represent  that  itself  as  sin,  which  the  God  of  nature 
by  his  own  creative  power  or  providence  has  given  me,  and  which  was  made 
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ns  a  part  of  my  very  nature  antecedent  to  all  choice,  volition,  action,  or 
affection;  to  represent  the  author  of  my  being  as  having  cnstamped  on  my 
very  soul  a  prima  origine  the  seal  of  eternal  perdition,  and  as  having  given 
me  by  his  own  sovereign  act  that  which  is  damnable  in  itself,  and  the  ne- 
cessary and  inevitable  cause  of  all  subsequent  additional  damnation, — 
this  is  what  I  shrink  from.  I  cannot  force  my  mind  up  to  this  appalling 
point.  It  will  not  even  stay  there  if  I  gond  it  so  as  to  reach  it;  no  more 
than  did  the  minds  of  Pictet,  Doddridge,  Watts,  and  Ridgley,  as  we  have 
seen  above.  I  see  no  possible  advantage  to  theology  or  philology,  from 
such  a  view  of  the  subject.  What  is  explained,  by  introducing  *JictUious 
guilt  and  ajiclitious  cause  of  condemnation?  Nothing;  and  fictitious  all 
guilt  and  cause  of  condemnation  must  be,  when  they  are  not  one's  own  in 
the  proper  sense  of  this  word. 

All  the  texts  that  the  Scriptures  contain,  which  are  appealed  to  in  order 
to  confirm  the  idea  that  infants  are  sinners  before  thought  and  choice  and 
action,  are  appealed  to  without  any  good  and  stable  ground  for  sucli  an 
argument  from  them.  They  all  goto  show  what  the  natural  or  un  regenerate 
state  of  man  is;  and  to  this  do  I  most  fully  accede.  They  show  also,  that 
this  state  of  enmity  to  God  begins  with  the  first  moral  development  of  our 
being.  To  quote  that  "  we  are  transgressors  from  the  womb,"  and  then  to 
omit  that "  we  go  astray  as  soon  as  we  arc  born,  speaking  lies/'  does  not 
seem  to  display  much  ingenuousness  in  argument;  for  to  do  so  is  to  omit  a 
clause  which  would  spoil  all  the  argument  that  could  be  deduced  from  the 
literal  application  of  the  first  phrase,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  very  plainly 
that  the  writor  did  not  expect  to  be,  and  cannot  possibly  be  literally  under- 
stood. And  the  same  thing  is  obviously  true  of  all  other  like  cases.  But 
my  present  limits  forbid  me  to  go  into  a  particular  examination  of  them. 
In  a  word,  when  we  admit  that  all  men  have  within  them  that  tempera- 
ment, disposition,  bias,  propensity,  vitiosity,  or  whatever  else  you  may 
call  it,  which  will  certainly  lead  them  to  sin  when  they  come  to  the  age 
of  moral  development;  when  we  admit  that  all  have  it  in  this  degree  as  a 
sequel  or  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  and  that  all  therefore  are  in  a  state 
which  of  itself  would  surely  prove  ruinous  were  it  not  that  divine  mercy 
interposes;  I  say,  when  all  this  is  fully  admitted,  I  suppose  that  all  which 
need  be  required,  and  all  that  can  be  scripturally  proved,  is  admitted. 
Hi  at  some  call  this  disposition  and  state  itself  a  sin,  does  not  alter  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  nor  make  their  creed  more  orthodox.  The  question 
is  about  things,  nut  about  names.  And  as  to  these,  I  can  only  express 
my  regret  that  mere  names  should  be  so  strenuously  contested  for.  I 
deeply  regret  also,  that  adhering  to  them,  even  where  they  may  naturally 
lead  to  views  that  are  not  scriptural,  should  be  deemed  a  matter  of  duty 
and  orthodoxy.  Paul  has  decided  the  case  beyond  any  appeal,  that  chil- 
dren in  the  womb  do  neither  good  nor  evil,  in  Rom.  ix.  11. 

The  usual  objection  to  such  a  view  of  our  subject  is,  that  'if  it  be  true, 
then  infants  need  no  Saviour.'  But  I  do  not  feel  in  any  measure  embarrassed 
by  this  objection.  How,  I  ask,  is  that  measure  of  disposition  toward  sin, 
or  the  susceptibility  of  being  excited  by  sinful  enticements,  which  I  have 
fully  admitted  to  belong  to  all  the  race  of  Adam,  to  be  removed  ?  It  is  not 
enough  to  fit  a  human  being  for  heaven,  that  he  has  not  been  an  actual 
sinner.  He  must  have  such  a  disposition  as  will  lead  him  to  delight  in 
holiness,  in  order  to  be  happy  there.  This  the  natural  man  is  destitute  of. 
Has  the  mercy  then  which  a  Saviour  has  procured  for  our  fallen  and  de- 
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generate  race,  nothing  to  do  in  fitting  an  infant  for  heaven?  Is  there  r.o 
*vork  of  the  Spirit  necessary  in  order  to  secure  such  a  fitness?  Surely 
there  is  no  good  ground  for  the  objection  in  question. 

4  But  Christ,'  it  is  said,  *  came  to  save  sinners,  and  only  such.'  It  is  true, 
1  reply,  that  he  came  to  save  sinners.  But  if  an  infant  is  saved,  does  the 
atonement  of  a  Saviour  extend  to  his  actual  sins?  This  cannot  be  asserted 
because  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  there  is  a  time  when  actual  sin  has 
not  yet  been  committed.  Was  the  atonement  made  for  imputed  sin?  If 
so,  then  there  is  real  suffering  and  atoning  sacrifice  on  the  one  side,  and 
merely  supposititious  offence  or  sin  on  the  other.  Is  this  then  a  doctrine 
of  the  Bible,  that  Christ  suffered  for  supposititious  sin;  and  if  so,  where  is 
this  taught?  Yet  those  who  hold  to  the  salvation  of  infants  must  hold  that 
Christ  died  for  imputed  sin,  or  else  they  must  hold  that  the  disposition  with 
which  infants  are  born  is  itself  an  actual  sin;  and  then  we  are  forced  upon 
the  same  ground  of  logomachy,  which  we  have  already  been  over.  We 
gain  nothing  by  substituting  names  for  things  that  do  not  fit  them. 

Is  there  any  more  real  disagreement,  in  this  case,  than  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  dispute  about  names?  It  seems  to  me  that  among  moderate 
and  sober  men,  there  is  not.  I  do  not  see  why  the  views  that  I  advocate 
do  not  leave  just  as  much  for  Christ  to  accomplish,  in  order  that  infants 
should  be  fitted  for  heaven,  as  those  views  do  which  will  not  dispense  with 
the  peculiar  terminology  that  I  have  been  examining.  Of  course  I  do  not 
feel  the  force  of  the  objection  under  examination. 

In  a  word;  as  an  infant,  dying  with  all  its  affections  and  dispositions  in 
embryo,  would,  should  it  continue  to  be  just  the  same,  develope  itself 
eventually  as  a  sinner,  so  renewing  grace  must  actually  sanctify  it;  and  for 
our  fallen  race,  renewing  grace  has  been  purchased  only  by  a  Saviour's  blood. 

I  meddle  not  with  the  question,  token  the  first  actual  sin  commences; 
excepting  merely  to  say,  that  it  commences  with  the  first  moral  action. 
That  is  enough.  God  only  can  be  the  competent  judge  of  this.  The  Scrip- 
tures have  nowhere,  as  it  appears  to  me,  decided  this  question.  If  they 
have,  let  the  decision  be  produced;  such  an  one  it  must  be,  as  will  not  con- 
tradict what  Paul  has  expressly  affirmed.     To  conclude, 

(1)  Those  who  strenuously  maintain  that  the  native  disposition  of  men  is 
itself  sin,  cannot  well  preserve  consistency  when  they  are  urged  with  the 
consequences  of  this  theory.  Who  gave  us  being?  Who  determined  the 
qualities  with  which  we  should  be  born?  We  did  not;  our  parents  did 
not;  at  least  there  was  no  voluntary  action  on  their  part  which  could  de- 
termine the  attributes  of  our  nature.  Has  our  Maker  then  given  us  a  dis- 
position which  is  itself  sin?  This  question  must  at  last  be  met;  and  few 
are  stern  enough  to  look  it  directly  in  the  face.  Pres.  Edwards  could  not. 
His  courage  failed  him  here.  Although  his  book  is  mainly  built  on  the 
theory,  that  sin  is  antecedent  to  all  choice  and  action,  he  not  only  intimates 
that  a  different  view  is  reasonable,  when  urged  with  the  question,  Who 
made  us  what  we  are?  but  he  occupies  a  whole  chapter  in  order  to  establish 
it.  In  page  28  he  says:  "It  is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  best 
divines,  that  all  sin  originally  comes  from  a  defective  or  privative  cause."  In 
Part  IV.,  chap.  ii.  p.  307,  seq.,  he  has  argued  at  length  against  the  idea  of 
"any  evil  quality  being  infused,  implanted,  or  wrought  into  our  nature  by 
any  positive  cause  or  influence  whatever,  either  of  God  or  the  creature;  or 
of  supposing  that  man  is  conceived  and  born  with  a  fountain  of  evil  in  his 
heart,  such  is  any  thing  properly  positive  "     He  goes  on  to  aver,  that  "the 
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absence  of  positive  good  principles,"  and  "the  withholding  of  special  divine 
influence,"  and  the  "leaving  of  the  common  natural  principles  of  self-love, 
natural  appetite,  &c,  which  were  in  man  in  innocence,"  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  all  the  corruption  that  appears  among  men*  A  signal  instance, 
indeed,  of  the  triumph  of  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  our  moral  nature 
over  the  power  of  system  !  For  he  is  almost  every  where  gone  directly 
counter  to  this;  assuming  the  common  theory  of  the  Protestant  creeds, 
viz.,  that  there  is  a  positively  unholy  principle  connate  with  man,  which  is 
itself  a  sin  worthy  of  eternal  death,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  other  sins.  But 
here,  supposing  man  "to  have  only  the  common  natural  principles  which 
were  in  him  in  a  stale  of  innocence,"  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  it  that  he  becomes  altogether  corrupt.  What  is  this,  but  to  bear  spon- 
taneous testimony  to  the  views  of  Paul,  in  Rom.  ix.  11,  and  to  the  first 
and  simple  dictates  of  moral  feeling  ? 

II.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  in  case  the  sacred  writers  did  really 
estimate  the  comparative  importance  of  the  subject  of  our  connection  with 
Adam  as  some  modern  divines  have  done,  that  such  a  deep  silence  should 
pervade  the  Old  Testament  concerning  it,  and  that  in  the  New  Testament 
only  Paul  should  break  this  silence  in  but  two  instances  (Rom.  v.  12 — 19; 
1  Cor.  xv.  22);  and  in  each  of  these  merely  for  the  sake  of  presenting  a 
contrast  which  is  designed  to  magnify  the  work  of  Christ? 

III.  Which,  now,  of  the  two  principal  views  taken  of  the  natural  state 
of  man,  presents  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  penitence  and  humility  ? 
Which  inculcates  the  deepest  sense  of  our  need  of  a  Saviour? 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  answer?  If  man,  falling  as  he  is,  has 
still  in  his  fallen  state  all  the  faculties  necessary  to  do  good,  and  has  a  moral 
sense,  conscience,  judgment,  reason;  if,  "not  being  yet  born,  he  has  not 
done  any  good  or  evil"  (Rom.  ix.  11),  and  he  sins  altogether  of  his  own 
free  will  and  choice  whenever  he  does  sin;  then  it  is  indeed  true,  that  he 
"is  guilty  of death  ;v  then  is  punishment  not  only  threatened,  but  altogether 
deserved;  then  is  he  justly  exposed  to  the  condemnation  of  "those  who  have 
known  their  master's  will  and  done  it  not;"  then  has  he  incurred  the 
awful  penalty  of  those,  who  "know  to  do  good,  but  do  it  not"  Can  any 
but  an  almighty  Saviour  deliver  sinners  of  such  a  character  as  this? 

But  supposing  now,  on  the  other  hand,  that  men  are  born  with  a  posi- 
tively evil  disposition,  which  is  itself  sin,  and  incurs  eternal  death  antece- 
dent to  all  choice  and  action;  supposing  them  to  have  (as  Pres.  Edwards 
asserts,  p.  27)  "a  propensity  [to  sin]  that  is  invincible,  or  a  tendency  which 
really  amounts  to  fixed,  constant,  unfailing  necessity;*9  and  supposing  this 
propensity,  thus  implanted  in  their  natures,  and  antecedent  to  all  choice  and 
action,  is  the  basis  or  ground  of  all  subsequent  sins;  then  indeed  may  men 
need  redemption;  they  are  truly  in  a  ruinous  state;  they  are  indeed  objects 
of  our  pity  and  of  overwhelming  misfortune;  but  where  is  the  aggravated 
measure  of  their  voluntary  guilt,  which  the  Bible  charges  upon  them  as 
agents  altogether  free?  Where  is  the  deep  sense  of  accountability  for  fa- 
culties and  moral  sense  and  reason  abused  ?  Can  there  for  a  moment  he 
any  hesitation  here,  as  to  the  question:  Which  system  presents  the  greater 
guilt  of  men,  the  more  urgent  need  of  redemption,  the  more  awful  exposure 
of  sinners,  and  the  unspeakable  greatness  of  their  salvation?  How  little, 
then,  of  justice  in  averring,  as  has  often  been  done,  that  such  views  as  I 
have  been  giving  above  of  our  natural  state  tend  to  diminish  a  sense  of  our 
need  of  a  Saviour!     Nothing  can  be  further  from  correctness  than  this* 
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-The  sinner's  guilt  is  rendered  beyond  description  more  aggravated  by 
this  method  of  viewing  his  condition. 

IV.  What  system  agrees  best  with  proper  views  of  God's  justice  and 
our  own  accountability? 

What  is  our  own  act,  we  feel  accountable  for;  not  for  that  which  was 
done  by  another,  without  any  concurrence  on  our  part.  This  is  an  immut- 
able law  of  our  moral  sense.  Justice  keeps  pace  with  desert;  retributive 
and  perfect  justice  punishes  only  for  personal  desert.  These  are,  I  had 
almost  sa id,  self  evident  principles ;  and  can  it  be  that  such  principles 
leave  any  doubt  how  to  answer  the  above  question?     But, 

V.  I  still  readily  c  mcede,  that  no  theory  in  regard  to  the  original  con- 
dition of  our  nature  can  entirely  clear  up  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 
The  permission  of  sin  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  real  difficulty:  and  this, 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  can  never  be  removed  in  our  present  imperfect 
state.  Nor  whether  I  say  that  men  are  born  sinners,  and  are  thus  charged 
with  Adam's  sin;  or  whether  I  say  that  they  are  born  destitute  of  original 
holiness,  and  with  passions  in  embryo  which  they  will  at  the  time  of  deve- 
lopment abuse,  and  certainly  abuse;  the  difficulty  is  not  altogether  removed. 
The  latter  is,  in  some  sense  surely,  an  arrangement  of  an  overruling  provi- 
dence; for  who  placed  men  in  their  present  condition?  Even  if  we  say 
merely  that  ail  men  imitate  Adam's  example,  and  so  are  ruined  in  this  way; 
one  might  still  ask,  Who  then  arranged  the  condition  of  men,  so  that  this 
example  would  come  before  them?  There  is  no  end  to  such  questions,  if 
any  one  is  disposed  to  ask  them ;  and  in  the  same  way  we  might  object  to 
all  other  theories  that  have  ever  been  proposed.  The  ultimate  difficulty 
still  is,  an  arrangement  which  admits  of  sin.  The  main  thing  which  can  be 
said  in  explanation  of  this  is,  that  probation  implies  power  and  oppor- 
tunity to  sin.  Without  these  probation  is  a  mere  name,  and  not  a  thing. 
The  question  being  decided,  that  an  intelligent  being  shall  be  put  on 
probation,  it  is  of  course  decided  that  he  can  sin. 

I  readily  admit,  that  there  is  no  system  of  explaining  our  present  con- 
dition as  sinners,  which  can  wholly  avoid  the  difficulties  in  question.  But 
they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  press  equally  hard  on  all  systems;  at  least  the 
mode  of  presenting  them  in  some  is  less  obnoxious  than  in  others. 

I  do  not  see  any  more  reason  why  a  susceptibility  in  us  of  feeling  the 
power  of  temptation,  or  (if  one  prefers  this  language)  a  disposition  that 
will  lead  us  to  sin  when  enticed,  can  be  any  more  objected  to  as  making 
God  the  author  of  sin,  than  that  external  temptations  and  enticements 
can  be  objected  to  on  the  same  ground.  To  allow  that  we  are  born  with 
such  a  disposition,  is  not  to  allow  that  God  has  formed  us  sinners;  I  mean 
that,  on  the  ground  which  I  defend,  it  is  not  allowing  this.  Our  own  free 
choice  and  act  must  intervene,  in  order  that  we  should  be  sinners.  But 
on  the  ground  of  Edwards  and  others,  we  are  sinners  when  we  come  from 
the  Creator's  hands. 

If  any  one  says  that  it  is  the  same  thing,  after  all,  whether  we  aver  that 
men  are  so  made,  or  whether  we  say  that  they  are  constituted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  become  sinners,  I  must  demur  to  this.  Was  not  Adam  origin- 
ally so  made  and  disposed  of,  as  that  he  would  become  a  sinner?  Pact 
Answers  this  question. •  Was  it,  then,  the  same  thing  to  make  him  a  sin- 
ner ab  origine,  as  to  make  him  a  being  who  could  and  would  sin?  This 
is  the  very  gist  of  the  question;  and  here  we  may  leave  it. 

I  feel  myself  compelled,  therefore,  to  reject  the  predominant  theory  of 
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Pres.  Edwards  in  respect  to  original  sin,  and  to  regard  his  subordinate  one 
(if  I  may  so  call  it)  as  being  more  consonant  with  the  Scriptures  and  with 
our  moral  sense  and  judgment.  It  is  certain  that  many  appalling  difficul- 
ties which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  former  theory,  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  latter.  This  is  enough  to  determine  our  choice.  But  in  making  this 
choice,  we  need  not  aver  that  some  difficulties,  and  (*f  you  please)  some 
great  ones  too,  are  not  common  to  all  theories.  But  these  may  be  summed 
up  at  last  in  one  single  thing,  viz.,  the  admission  of  sin  into  the  moral 
world.  This  is  a  problem  of  no  easy  solution  by  any  system;  but  as  it  is 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  it  must  be  consistent  with  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness. 

VI.  The  view  which  has  been  given  above  of  Rom.  v.  12 — 19,  if  correct, 
serves  to  show  that  this  passage  cannot  be  justly  regarded  as  asserting  the 
doctrine  of  universal salvation.  We  have  seen,  that  as  there  are  some  evils 
which  come  upon  all  men  without  any  concurrence  of  their  own,  so  there 
are  blessings  and  privileges  (i.  e.,  the  common  blessings  of  providence,  the 
means  of  grace,  and  above  all  a  dispensation  of  grace),  which  are  bestowed 
on  all  without  their  concurrence.  But  although,  on  the  one  hand,  evils  do 
indeed  come  on  all  without  distinction,  yet  on  the  other,  so  far  as  it  respects 
these  very  evils,  they  are  all  capable  of  being  made  blessings  to  the  peni- 
tent; and  they  do  indeed  become  so.  So  much  is  true,  in  regard  to  the 
present  world.  In  respect  to  a  future  world,  the  higher  penalty  of  sin  or 
the  second  death  comes  only  on  those  who  do  themselves  sin;  their  own 
personal act  must  consummate  their  destruction:  and  so  in  the  opposite  case, 
eternal  redemption,  though  freely  proffered  to  all,  and  although  all  are  un- 
der a  dispensation  of  grace,  is  actually  bestowed  only  on  such  as  repent 
and  believe.  The  comparison  of  Paul  between  evils  on  the  one  hand, 
and  blessings  on  the  other,  does  not  permit  us  to  go  farther  than  this. 
The  "  superabounding"  of  grace  has  no  respect  to  the  number  of  persons 
(how  can  this  be  the  case  since  the  evils  of  Adam's  transgression  extend 
to  all  without  exception?),  but  to  the  number  of  offences;  see  Rom.  v.  1G. 
The  use  which  has  often  been  made  of  the  passage  in  question  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  seems  there- 
fore to  have  no  good  foundation. 

VII.  I  remark  at  the  close  (for  to  a  close  I  must  now  come  unless  I  would 
write  a  book  on  this  subject),  that  Christians  can  have  very  little  apology 
for  bitter  disputes  with  each  other  about  the  details  of  speculation  in  regard 
to  original  sin,  and  for  becoming  divided  in  affection  on  this  account.  We 
have-seen  that  Paul  enters  into  no  particulars;  he  indulges  in  no  specula- 
tions. He  only  asserts  the  facts,  that  Adam's  first  sin  had  a  connection  with 
and  influence  upon  the  sin  and  death  of  all  men.  There  he  leaves  it.  We 
gather  his  views  about  the  particular  nature  of  the  fact3  to  which  he  alludes 
only  from  other  parts  of  his  writings;  and  even  here  we  meet  with  mere 
matters  of  fact,  and  with  nothing  of  speculation.  This  is  all  so  clear,  that 
I  need  not  stop  to  fortify  it.  Why,  then,  should  Christians  dispute  and 
divide,  by  reason  of  their  own  speculations,  which  are  superadded  to  what 
Paul  has  taught?  I  may  view  with  apprehension  the  consequence  of  some 
speculations  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  because  I  think  they  in- 
trench on  other  very  important  principles.  Yet  if  my  brother,  who  indulges 
in  these  speculations,  does  not  in  fact  intrench  on  those  principles,  but  fully 
admits  them,  is  it  not  unjust  in  me  to  charge  him  with  purposely  endeavour- 
ing to  overturn  them?     The  ruined  and  helpless  state  of  man  by  nature, 
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t.  e.  of  unsanctified  man,  whether  adult  or  infant,  I  do  most  fully  and  amply 
believe,  although  the  ground  and  reason  and  extent  of  this  in  adults  and 
infants  is  very  diverse;  the  absolute  necessity  for  all  of  renewing  grace,  of 
special  sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  and  of  mercy  bought  by  the  redeeming 
blood  of  Christ,  1  do  most  fully  and  amply  admit.  I  regard  the  views  de- 
veloped above,  moreover,  as  representing  the  case  of  sinners  to  be  far  more 
aggravated  and  awful  than  the  usual  sentiments  of  the  Reformers  represent 
it.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  need  of  a  Saviour  becomes  more  conspicu- 
ous, and  his  help  a  matter  of  higher  gratitude;  for  who  will  be  most  grate- 
ful, he  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  under  sentence  of  everlasting 
death,  antecedently  to  all  choice  and  action  of  his  own,  and  is  delivered 
from  it;  or  he  who,  having  of  his  own  choice  and  free  will  incurred  the 
penalty,  and  this  by  awful  aggravations  of  his  guilt,  is  still  delivered  from 
its  just  sentence  by  the  mercy  of  a  Saviour?  All  that  is  practically  im- 
portant us  to  the  lost  condition  of  man,  the  sentiments  which  I  have 
advocated  surely  maintain.  All  that  is  essential  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  in  respect  to  original  sin,  is  received  and  defended;  while, 
in  my  own  view,  deeper  guilt  and  danger  are  attached  to  the  state  of  the 
natural  roan  than  the  Reformers  themselves  attached ;  and,  of  course, 
higher  need  of  Jesus  and  his  salvation  is  exhibited.  Is  this  to  deny  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation?  Or  is  it  endeavouring  to  dissipate  mists 
which  have  in  some  respects  hovered  around  some  of  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  shine  forth  in  all  their  glory  ?  Speak  conscience — Christian 
kindness — God's  holy  word,  and  I  ask  for  no  more. 


I  did  intend  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine  under 
consideration ;  but  I  must  suppress  it  for  want  of  room.  I  shall  conclude 
this  protracted  Excursus,  by  referring  the  reader  to  some  select  sources  of 
reading  on  the  various  topics  that  have  been  discussed. 

For  a  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Symbols,  he  may  consult 
Augusti,  Corpus  Lib.  Symbol.  Reformatorum  1  vol.  8vo,  1827;  containing 
a  very  full  and  ample  exhibition  of  the  originals,  with  literary  notices,  &c. 
Also  Winer,  Comparative  Darstellung  des  Lehrbegriffs  der  verschied. 
ChristLKirchenparteietiy 4to,  1824 ;  an  exceedingly  convenient  book,  which 
deserves  a  reprint  in  this  country,  with  additions  and  corrections.  The 
author  has  given  short  critical  notes,  which  display  great  acuteness. 

On  the  interpretation  of  Rom.  v.  12 — 19,  besides  the  commentaries,  the 
reader  should  peruse  J.  G.  Toellner,  Theolcg.  Untersttchungen,  I.  No.  2, 
Flatt's  Magazin,  St.  18,  p.  68,  seq.  Schotii  Opuscula,  I.,  p.  213,  scq. 
Keilii  Opuscula,  p.  1 6,  seq.  Beitrage  zur  Beford.  des  vernunf  Denhens^ 
Th.  12,  p.  45,  seq.  Bretschneider,  Dogmatifi.  §  124,  II.  p.  47,  seq.  Ed- 
wards on  Original  Sin,  part  II.,  chap.  IV.,  §  2.  J.  Taylor's  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  and  his  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings.  All  the 
systems  of  divinity,  Calvin,  Turretin,  Pictet,  Gerhard,  Quenstedt,  Hollaz, 
Storr,  Bretschneider,  Knapp,  Hahn,  Reinhard,  Docderlein,  Episcopius, 
Limborch,  Markius,  Van  Maestricht,  Ridgley,  Doddridge,  Hopkins,  and 
all  others,  of  course  discuss  this  passage  of  Scripture  more  or  less. 

The  history  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  may  be  found  in  a  very  com- 
pressed,  but  very  instructive,  form  in  Bretschn eider's  Dogmatik,  §  128;  also 
in  Hahn's  Lehrbuch  des  ChristL  Glaubens,  §  80*  See  also,  Walchii  Historia 
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doctrines  dePeccato  Originisy  1 738, 4to.  Id.  dePelagianismo  ante  Pelagiunt, 
1788,  4to.  Augusti,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschicftte,  p.  301 — 310.  Horn 
de  Peccato  Originali,  Goett.  1 801 .  Muenscher,  Handbuch  der  Dogmmges- 
chichUy  IL,  p.  89,  seq.  IV.,  p.  143,  seq.  Wiggers,  Pragm.  Darsteliung  des 
Augustinismus und PelagiannismuSjBerh  1821.  Vossii  Historic. Pelagian- 
ismu  J.  Geffhen,  Historia  Semipelagianismi,  Goett.  1 826.  The  result  of  ex- 
tensive and  candid  reading,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion, will  be,  as  I  must  think,  a  full  persuasion,  that  in  the  form  and  shape 
in  which  this  doctrine  was  maintained  by  most  of  the  Reformers,  it  was  first 
introduced  by  Augustine  in  his  dispute  with  Pelagius;  from  whose  works, 
and  those  of  his  friends  and  followers,  it  came  into  the  creeds  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  thence  has  come  down  to  us.  The  whole  subject  needs,  in  this 
country,  an  investigation  and  review  de  novo,  such  as  it  has  not  yet  received.* 
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On  Rom.  vii.  5—25  (pp.  30G— 841). 

It  is  not  my  design  here,  to  repeat  at  large  what  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  the  body  of  the  commentary.  But  in  order  to  make 
out  a  view  in  some  good  measure  complete  as  to  its  essential  parts,  I  shall 
simply  recapitulate  in  order  the  leading  considerations  already  suggested  in 
favour  of  the  exegesis  above  given,  without  dilating  at  all  upon  them;  while 
other  considerations,  not  yet  suggested,  will  be  more  fully  stated ;  after 
which  the  leading  objections  to  the  exegesis  adopted  will  be  discussed. 

Before  proceeding  to  execute  the  task  here  undertaken,  I  must  beg  the 
liberty  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  case;  and  also  on  the 
nature  of  the  proof  which  is  requisite,  in  order  to  establish  any  particular 
interpretation  of  the  whole  passage. 

First,  it  is  a  just  principle  of  interpretation,  that  we  should  understand 
every  writer,  when  this  can  be  done  in  consonance  with  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage, as  speaking  to  the  purpose  which  he  has  immediately  before  him. 
There  are  very  many  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  many  plain  and  important 
truths,  which  are  not  taught  in  this  or  that  passage  of  Scripture.  The  ques- 
tion concerning  chap.  vii.  5 — 25  is  not,  whether  it  be  true  that  there  is  a 

•  The  reader  may  not  be  displeased,  perhaps,  to  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  knowing  what 
is  thought  in  the  mother  country,  by  a  leading  divine  among  the  orthodox  dissenters  there,  of  the 
spirit  and  tenor  of  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Original  Sin  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work. 
1  quote  from  the  preface  (page  x.)  of  the  English  edition,  written  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  the 
learned  and  enlightened  Principal  of  the  Homerton  Seminary  in  the  suburbs  of.  London.  Alter 
dome  commendations  of  the  work  in  general,  in  terms  such  as  are  hardly  proper  for  me  to  tran- 
scribe, he  sneaks  thus  of  the  method  in  which  I  have  treated  the  subject  in  question :  "  In  par- 
ticular, eminent  clearness  and  judgment,  always  under  the  guidance  of  a  humble  and  pious 
disposition^  appear  in  educing  the  cause  of  condemnation  resting  upon  mankind,  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  connection  between  the  first  man  and  his  descendants,  the  formal  reason  of  restora- 
tion to  the  divine  favour,  and  the  necessity,  progress,  and  ultimate  perfection  of  a  real  acquisition 
of  the  divine  holiness."  How  different  tills  is  from  the  Judgment  of  a  critic  in  our  own  country, 
published  about  the  same  time  in  a  periodical,  w1k>  could  find  nothing  but  contradictions  and  ab- 
surdities In  this  part  of  my  work,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive.  Yet  Dr.  Smith's  orthodoxy 
stands  unimpeaohed  and  unimpeachable.  In  our  own  country,  however,  there  appears  to  be  l 
M  qui  ostium,  terrain— omniaque  lniscent" 
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contest  in  the  breast  of  Christians,  which  might,  at  least  for  the  most  part, 
be  well  described  by  the  words  there  found;  but,  whether  such  a  view 
of  the  subject  is  congruous  with  the  present  design  and  argument  of  the 
apostle. 

Secondly,  no  theory  of  interpretation  can,  in  the  present  case,  be  duly 
and  satisfactorily  supported,  by  appealing  merely  to  the  form  and  intensity 
of  particular  expressions.  If  this  can  be  allowed  here,  then  are  we  certain 
that  two  opposite  theories  may  be  equally  well  established,  viz.,  that  the 
individual  whose  experience  is  represented  is  a  saint,  and  is  not  one.  That 
he  is  one,  may  be  made  out  by  such  expressions  as  the  following:  viz., 
fSvfifTifii  rfi  ripy,  ver.  16;  rb  yStg  §'s\uv  [sc.  rb  xaXiv]  vagaxurai  pot,  ver. 
18;  rp  SsXovr/  ijuol  'SottTt  rb  xaXo'v,  ver.  21;  tiw'rbofiai  ya%  rfi  vS/iy  rov  Sfdt? 
xara  rbv  tccj  av^wcrov,  ver.  22;  and  rf>  pu  vot  dovXtvu  vo/ay  SsoO,  ver.  25; 
while  with  equal  certainty  and  by  the  same  reasoning,  we  may  prove  that 
he  is  not  a  saint,  from  syoit  Ss  aagxtxog  hjuu,  ffsftga/jtsvog  v<rb  rqv  apagriav,  ver. 
14;  o  fwtfw  rovro  Kgdotfot,  ver.  15;  ovx  ofxeTh  epol  rovr  sari  h  rjj  cagxs  /ciov, 
ayofow,  ver.  18;  rb  ds  xarszyafyadcu  rb  xa\6v  ov%  wgiffxca,  ver.  18;  o  ob  3*X« 
xaxbv,  rovro  KgdtWw,  ver.  19;  i/iol  rb  xaxbv.  vocpuxsirat,  ver.  21;  fiXsiru  \noon 
tofiov  sv  rote  fieXstfj  ....  al^/iaX cortfyvra  jut  rf  vopw  rqs  afia.gr tag,  ver.  23  ; 
«-Sj  bt  60L9XJ  \dov\ivoi]  lopy  apagrtat,  ver.  25.  Stronger  language  than  this, 
viz.,  "  I  am  6a%xix6st  and  sold  under  sin"  u  e ,  a  bond-slave  to  sin,  and 
wholly  devoted  to  its  service  and  obedient  to  its  orders,  cannot  well  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament. 

Whoever  insists,  then,  that  the  passage  before  us  must  be  applied  to  the 
Christian,  because  of  some  strong  expressions  in  it  which  seem  to  indicate 
true  moral  good,  should  also  take  notice  that,  by  the  very  same  principles 
of  interpretation,  he  will  of  course  be  obliged  to  concede  that  a  carnal  state 
and  entire  devotedness  to  the  passions  and  appetites  is  described.  To  avoid 
this  conclusion,  he  considers  these  last  expressions  as  used  in  a  qualified  or 
moderated  sense,  and  accounts  for  them  by  the  fervour  of  the  writer  s  feel- 
ings and  the  nature  of  the  contrast.  But  who  does  not  see  that  the  very 
same  rule,  when  applied  to  the  passages  which  seem  to  indicate  moral  good 
or  holiness,  will  so  modify  them  as  to  make  the  application  of  them  to  true 
Christians  altogether  unnecessary?  The  reason  and  conscience  of  the  un- 
sanctified,  especially  when  they  are  awakened  by  the  terrors  of  the  divine 
law,  present  sufficient  ground  to  justify  the  use  of  the  language  here  em- 
ployed, in  such  a  modified  sense  as  that  now  supposed. 

In  fact,  it  appears  a  very  plain  case,  that  neither  class  of  commentators, 
that  is,  neither  those  who  apply  chap.  vii.  7 — 25  to  Christians,  nor  those 
who  apply  it  to  the  unregenerate,  can  find  satisfactory  ground  for  so  doing, 
merely  in  the  phraseology y  or  modes  of  expression  employed.  Either  party 
who  adopts  this  ground,  must  deny  his  opponent  the  same  liberties  which 
he  himself  takes;  or  else  involve  himself  in  inextricable  difficulties,  by  ad- 
mitting that  the  same  grounds  of  explanation  may  be  taken  by  others, 
which  he  takes  for  himself.  But  he  can  do  neither  of  these;  not  the  first, 
because  the  common  sense  of  all  men  would  cry  out  against  him;  not  the 
last,  because  this  would  prove  the  very  contrary  of  what  he  holds,  or  else 
prove  that  the  apostle  has  really  contradicted  himsel£ 

It  truth,  it  is  only  when  men  come  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  without 
bringing  along  with  them  a  priori  doctrines  and  conclusions,  that  they  are 
willing  to  admit  the  force  of  philological  considerations,  such  as  have  now 
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been  suggested.  These  once  admitted,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  a  modified  sense  is  to  be  given  to  such  particular  forms  of  expression  as 
seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  argument  and  the  object  of  the  writer. 
This  we  always  give  in  fairly  construing  the  language  of  men,  on  all  oc- 
casions, whether  it  be  written  or  spoken.  The  literal  interpretation  of  all 
expressions,  in  an  animated  contrast,  drawn  by  a  man  of  such  powerful 
feeling  as  Paul,  would  hardly  be  contended  for  in  any  case  in  which  po- 
lemic theology  was  not  concerned.  Is  it  proper,  then,  to  insist  on  such 
a  sense,  in  passages  which  involve  sentiments  that  are  now  controverted 
by  critics  and  theologians? 

Suppose,  now,  that  one  should  rigorously  insist  upon  it,  that  all  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  must  be  interpreted  without  any  modification,  as  mean- 
ing what  they  seem  obviously  to  mean  on  the  first  view  of  them.  Take  for 
example  the  declarations,  that  "  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God;" 
also,  that  "  if  he  had  not  come  and  spoken  to  the  Jews,  they  would  not 
have  had  sin ;"  will  any  one  insist  now  that  these  declarations  are  to  be 
literally  interpreted  ad  amussim,  and  not  ad  rationemf  If  so,  then  it  is  of 
no  use  to  argue  with  him  in  respect  to  the  laws  of  interpretation;  and  one 
had  better  abandon  at  once  the  hope  of  gaining  from  him  a  listening  ear. 
But  if  any  considerate  inquirer  is  disposed  to  admit,  that  hyperbole  occa- 
sionally exists  in  the  language  of  the  bible  (as  also  in  that  of  all  other  books 
which  in  any  way  express  the  feelings  of  men),  then  may  it  be  easy  for  him 
to  see  and  feel  that  the  language  in  Rom.  vii.  is  capable  of  modification. 
Nay,  most  men,  however  violent  their  party  feelings,  do,  after  all,  in  fact, 
admit  this  principle;  for  they  actually  modify  that  which  stands  opposed 
to  their  own  views  of  this  passage.     This  is  a  practical  confession,  there- 
fore, of  the  necessity  of  modification.    And  this  being  agreed  upon,  either 
impliedly  or  expressly,  the  inquiry  which  then  presents  itself,  is :  "  In  what 
way  is  any  part  of  the  passage  in  question  to  be  modified?     Must  it  be  so 
modified  as  to  agree  with  the  context,  and  the  scope  of  reasoning  which 
the  writer  is  aiming  at?     Or  shall  it  be  so  modified,  as  to  agree  with  our 
a  priori  views  of  what  the  writer  ought  to  have  said?"     As  an  interpre- 
ter and  philologist,  I  can  see  but  one  answer  to  these  questions :  and  this 
is  so  plain  that  it  need  not  be  repeated. 

If  the  reader  will  now  look  back,  he  will  see  that  I  have  not,  in  any  case, 
laid  any  particular  stress  on  the  form  or  intensity  of  expression,  in  my  re- 
marks on  vii.  5 — 25;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  evident  enough  from  what 
has  already  been  said  above.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  supposed  that 
the  expressions  cii/j^a/  rj5  vo/JUfj,  <fvvr)dofiai  r<p  ¥cp,(*jt  rift  vot  BovXtvta  vquq* 
&c,  are  those  which  the  writer  intended  should  be  specially  modified  by 
the  reader;  and  this  because  the  object  of  his  discourse  requires  them  to 
be  modified.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  I  rest  my  interpretation;  and 
not  on  the  form  or  strength  of  single  words  or  phrases,  on  either  side  of 
the  contrast. 

With  these  remarks  in  view,  I  proceed  to  offer,  in  a  summary  way,  my 
reasons  for  adopting  the  exegesis  which  the  commentary  presents. 

1.  The  object  of  the  apostle  in  vii.  7  to  viii.  17,  is  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm what  he  had  said  in  vii.  5,  6;  and  which  he  had  before  intimated  in  vi. 
14.  Chap.  vii.  7 — 25  is  as  plainly  a  comment  on  vii.  5,  as  chap.  viii.  1 — 
17  is  on  vii.  G;  and  antithesis  between  vii.  7 — 25  and  viii.  1 — 25,  seems  to 
be  plain  and  certain.     As  this  is  a  fundamental  point  in  the  interpretation 
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of  the  whole,  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  be  full  and  explicit  in  the  discus- 
sion of  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  chap,  viii.,  we  find  a  distinction  made,  and  a  transi- 
tion of  the  discourse  marked  by  a^a  vvv,  now  then,  i.  ?.,  in  our  present 
state,  in  the  present  condition  of  Christians,  viz.,  as  contradistinguished 
from  their  former  state.  What  was  this  former  state  ?  It  was  a  carnal 
•state,  h  eagxi,  ver.  5;  <ra£x/xo's,  ver.  14;  one  in  which  they  were  subject  to 
the  law  of  sin,  ver.  23.  What  makes  this  transition  the  more  striking  is, 
that  in  ver.  6  the  antithesis  between  the  two  conditions  there  described,  is 
pointed  out  by  the  very  same  word  as  here,  viz ,  by  wvf. 

If  now  we  examine  particulars  in  these  two  discourses  (vii.  7 — 25,  and 
viii.  1 — 17),  we  shall  find  them  in  direct  antithesis  to  each  other.  E.  g.,  the 
complaint  in  vii.  24  of  miserable  subjection  to  the  influence  of  carnal  desires 
stands  opposed  to  the  thanks  in  vii.  25,  uttered  in  reference  to  the  deliver* 
ance  which  the  writer  is  about  to  describe.  In  vii.  23,  the  person  described 
is  a  captive  to  sin,  i.  e.,  altogether  subject  to  the  influence  of  sinful  passions 
and  desires;  in  viii.  2,  he  is  represented  as  delivered  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death.  In  vii.  14,  an  incessant  and  irreconcileable  opposition  is  repre- 
sented as  existing  between  the  law  of  God  and  the  person  there  described; 
in  viii.  4,  he  is  represented  as  possessing  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to 
keep,  at  least  in  some  good  measure,  the  precepts  of  the  law.  In  vii.  18, 
the  person  described  is  represented  as  having  no  good  thing  sv  rjf  <ragxi [avroi] 
and  as  finding  no  power  to  effect  what  is  good,  even  when  his  mind  or  con- 
science approves  it  or  would  prefer  it;  in  viii.  3,  4,  this  disability  is  repre- 
sented as  removed.  In  vii.  5,  14,  18,  the  person  described  is  represented 
as  being  sv  <ragx/,  tagxtxog;  in  viii.  9  he  is  declared  to  be  o  v  x  h  cagxi.  In 
vii.  14  he  is  represented  as  the  bond-slave  of  sin;  (vtv^afievov  uvrb  rqv  u/ioig. 
r/av\  «.  e.,  as  altogether  under  the  power  of  sin;  in  viii.  11,  14 he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  the  Spirit  of  God  to  dwell  in  him,  and  as  being  led,  u  <?., 
influenced  or  guided,  by  that  Spirit. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  two  discourses  is  such  as  is  adapted  to 
make  the  impression,  that  they  are  in  antithesis  to  each  other,  and  that  they 
are  designed  by  the  writer  to  be  so.  This  lies  on  the  face  of  them.  It  is 
only  the  difficulties  which  can  be  raised  in  regard  to  subordinate  parts,  that 
can  occasion  or  sustain  any  doubts  in  respect  to  this  subject. 

Indeed,  I  may  well  express  my  convictions  derived  from  a  general  view 
of  the  antithetic  nature  of  the  two  passages  in  question,  the  connection  in 
which  they  stand,  and  the  design  of  the  writer,  in  the  words  of  Tholuck: 
"Truly  if  one  has  respect  only  to  the  connection  of  the  latter  part  of  Bom* 
vii.,  with  what  goes  before,  and  what  follows  after,  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain this  [the  latter  part  of  Rom.  vii.]  of  any  one,  except  of  him  who  is 
still  under  the  law." 

2.  The  object  of  the  writer  (which  is  to  show  that  the  law  is  insufficient 
for  the  sanctification  of  sinners)  would  not  be  effectually  promoted  by  sup- 
posing that  he  represents  the  experience  of  Christians  in  chap,  vii  For  if 
Christians,  who  are  of  course  under  grace,  and  are  dead  to  the  law  (vi.  14, 
vii.  6),  are  actually  still  in  the  state  here  represented,  then  would  it  follow 
that  neither  grace  nor  law  hinders  them  from  being  the  servants  of  sin. 
But  to  aver  that  grace  does  not  effect  this,  is  to  contradict  viii.  1 — 17. 

3.  The  tout  ensemble  of  the  representation  in  chap.  vii.  seems  to  render 
it  certain,  that  a  true  Christian  cannot  be  here  described.  What  is  the  result 
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of  the  whole  ?  It  is,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  which  the  la w 
of  God  and  the  law  of  the  mind  make  to  sin,  yet  the  person  in  question 
practises  it,  and  habitually  practises  it,  on  all  occasions,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. In  every  contest  here,  the  sinful  carnal  mind  comes  off  vic- 
torious. Is  this  "overcoming  the  world?"  Is  this  to  be  'born  of  God  so 
as  not  to  sin?*  Is  this  'loving  Christ  so  as  to  keep  his  commandments?* 
Is  this  *  doing  no  iniquity?'  Is  this  "walking  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit?"  In  a  word,  is  it  possible  to  make  this  accord  with  chap.  viii. 
1— 17? 

4.  If  chap.  vii.  represents  the  Christian  struggle  with  sin,  then  what 
is  the  state  in  which  the  Christian  goes,  as  represented  in  chap,  viii.?  The 
answer  must  be:  One  in  which  there  is  no  more  struggle.  But  when — 
where — was  ever  such  a  state  on  earth?  It  has  often  been  imagined  and 
asserted,  but  not  proved.  But  if  now  the  transition  is  from  a  state  in 
which  sin  was  altogether  predominant,  into  one  in  which  grace  on  the 
whole  reigns  and  triumphs,  then  all  is  easy  and  intelligible.  On  any  other 
ground  it  is  inexplicable;  at  least,  it  is  so  to  me. 

It  were  easy  to  add  more  reasons;  but  if  these  are  well-grounded,  they 
are  sufficient.  It  is  proper,  now,  briefly  to  pass  in  review  some  of  the 
exegesis  and  the  allegations  of  those,  who  maintain  that  a  degenerate 
person  is  described  in  vii.  7 — 25. 

(1)  Their  interpretation  (viz.,  that  which  most  of  them  give)  of  vii.  9 
leads,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  commentary  on  vii*  9,  to  inextricable  difficulty, 
and  contradiction  of  the  context.  It  is  equally  opposed  to  the  usus  loquendi, 
and  to  those  parts  of  the  discourse  which  precede  and  which  follow. 

(2)  It  is  alleged,  that  the  contest  described  in  Horn.  vii.  14 — 25  is  one 
which  accords  with  the  feelings  and  experience  of  every  Christian;  and 
that  he  is  thus  conscious  that  the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  those  who 
apply  it  to  Christians,  must  be  correct. 

This  consideration  is,  in  fact,  the  main  dependence  of  those  who  sup- 
port  the  exegesis  just  named;  I  mean,  that  by  such  an  appeal  to  feeling, 
they  produce  more  conviction  on  the  mind  of  Christians,  than  is  produced 
by  all  their  other  arguments.  After  all,  however,  this  is  far  from  deter- 
mining the  case.     Let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 

I  concede,  in  the  first  place,  that  Christians  have  a  contest  with  sin;  and 
that  this  is  as  plain  and  certain  as  it  is  that  they  are  not  wholly  sanctified 
in  the  present  life.  It  is  developed  by  almost  every  page  of  Scripture,  and 
every  day's  experience.  That  this  contest  is  often  a  vehement  one;  that 
the  passions  rage,  yea,  that  they  do  sometimes  even  gain  the  victory;  is 
equally  plain  and  certain.  It  follows  now,  of  course,  that  as  the  language 
of  Horn.  vii.  14 — 25  is  intended  to  describe  a  contest  between  the  good 
principle  and  the  bad  one  in  men,  and  also  a  contest  in  which  the  evil 
principle  comes  off  victorious ;  so  this  language  can  hardly  fail  of  being 
appropriate,  to  describe  all  those  cases  in  a  Christian's  experience,  in  which 
sin  triumphs.  Every  Christian  at  once  recognizes  and  feels,  that  such  cases 
may  be  described  in  language  like  that  which  the  apostle  employs. 

Here  is  the  advantage  which  the  patrons  of  this  opinion  enjoy,  and  which 
they  have  not  failed  to  push  even  to  its  utmost  extent.  After  all,  however,  the 
ground  is  unfairly  taken,  and  unfairly  maintained.  For,  first,  it  honlyaparlof 
the  case.  While  Christians  have  many  a  contest  in  which  they  are  overcome 
by  sin,  yet  they  must  be  victors  in  far  thegreater  number  of  cases,  if  the  whole 
bo  collectively  taken.  If  this  be  not  true  then  it  cannot  be  true  that  'he  who 
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loveth  Christ,  kcepeth  his  commandments;'  it  cannot  be  true  that  'they 
who  love  the  law  of  God,  do  no  iniquity;'  nor  true  that  "  he  who  is  born 
of  God  sinneth  not;"  nor  that  faith  enables  him  who  cherishes  it  to  ^over- 
come the  world."  As,  however,  there  is  no  denying  the  truth  of  these 
and  the  like  declarations,  and  no  receding  from  them,  nor  explaining  them 
away  as  meaning  less  than  habitual  victory  over  sin;  so  it  follows,  that 
when  verses  15 — 25  are  applied  to  Christian  experience,  they  are  wrongly 
applied.  The  person  represented  in  these  verses  succumbs  to  sin  in  evert 
instance  of  contest.  The  Christian  must  not— -cannot — does  not,  so  fight 
against  sin.  To  assert  this  would  be  to  contradict  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures;  it  would  be  abrogating,  at  once,  all  which  is  declared  in  so 
pointed  a  manner,  in  chap.  viii.  1 — 17. 

Secondly,  as  I  have  already  noted,  there  stands  in  the  way  of  this  inter- 
pretation the  fact,  that  a  great  transition  is  marked  by  the  commencement 
of  chap,  viii.;  one  of  which  no  satisfactory  account  can  be  given,  if  vii. 
14 — 25  is  to  be  interpreted  as  belonging  to  those  who  are  under  grace. 

Thirdly,  I  repeat  the  remark,  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  what  is 
here  said  might  be  applied  to  Christians,  but  whether,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  context,  it  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the  writer  that  it  should  be 
so  applied.  This  principle  cannot  fail  to  settle  the  question  concerning 
such  an  application* 

In  a  word;  how  can  it  be  just  reasoning  to  say,  that  because  verses  14— 
25  may  be  applied  to  describe  those  contests  of  the  Christian  with  sin  in 
which  the  latter  is  victorious,  therefore  it  does  describe  Christian  expe- 
rience considered  as  a  whole,  and  is  intended  by  the  writer  so  to  do?  What 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  Christian  experience  is  not  here  to  the 
writer's  purpose,  when  his  object  is,  to  represent  the  truly  desperate  condition 
of  him  who  is  merely  under  the  law? 

(3)  So  far  as  reasoning  or  argument  is  concerned,  the  main  allegation  of 
those  who  apply  verses  34 — 25  to  Christian  experience,  remains  yet  to  be 
considered.  It  is  this,  viz.,  that  'the  declarations  made  in  these  verses 
respecting  the  internal  man,  are  such  as  comport  only  with  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  a  regenerate  man;  and  if  this  be  not  admitted,  then  we  must  con- 
cede that  the  unregenerate  are  subjects  of  moral  good/    But, 

First,  this  allegation  takes  for  granted,  that  the  phrases  avppnpi  rf>  v6fi(ffy 
cuvydu/wu  r(p  voptf),  &c,  are  to  be  taken  in  their  full  strength,  without  any 
modification.  1  must  ask  the  reader,  now,  instead  of  repeating  here  what 
I  have  before  said,  to  look  back  upon  the  commentary  on  verse  22,  and 
also,  what  is  said  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  Excursus,  on  the  subject 
of  deducing  arguments  in  this  case  merely  from  the  forms  of  expression, 
without  a  special  reference  to  the  context,  and  the  object  which  the  writer 
has  in  view.  When  the  whole  of  this  is  weighed,  I  would  inquire,  whether 
he  who  interprets  chap.  vii.  5 — 25,  as  having  respect  to  one  who  is  under 
law,  has  not  just  as  good  a  claim  to  insist  that  tragx/xoc,  mngapsvog  vnbrriv 
a/tagr/ay,  cuy/i.a'katriZpvra  fit  rp  vopy  r5j$  a/tagr/a;,  &c,  shall  be  taken  with- 
out abatement  or  modification?  And  now,  what  is  to  be  the  result? 
Plainly  this,  viz.,  that  the  writer  has  described  an  impossible  state,  one  in 
which  a  man  is  under  law,  and  under  grace  at  one  and  the  same  time;  one 
in  which  sin  has  a  power  predominant  in  all  cases,  and  grace  a  power  on 
the  whole  predominant,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  As  this  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, which  set  of  terms  in  the  description  must  be  modified?  for  one  of 
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them  certainly  must  be     The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found,  in 
the  considerations  which  have  been  suggested  above. 

But  secondly,  the  whole  of  the  allegation  which  I  am  discussing,  appears 
to  me  to  rest  on  ground  entirely  unsafe  and  unsatisfactory      It  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  dispute  about  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  before  us,  and  are  well  read  in  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine, 
that  Augustine  was  the  first  who  suggested  the  idea,  that  it  must  be  applied 
to  Christian  experience.     This  he  did,  however,  in  the  heat  of  dispute  with 
Pelagius.    At  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  he  held  to  the  common  exegesis 
of  the  church,  as  is  certain  from  Prop.  XLV.  in  Epist.  ad  Rom. ;  Intel ligi- 
tur  hinc  ille  homo  describi,  qui  nondum  sub  gratia.  So  in  Confess.  VII.  21, 
VIII.  5,  Ad  Simplic.  1.    But  Pelagius,  who  denied  the  fallen  state  of  man, 
urged  upon  him  the  declaration  above  referred  to,  viz.,  delighting  in  the 
law  of  God  after  the  inner  man,  serving  the  law  of  God  with  the  mind,  Ac- 
Augustine  felt  himself  pressed  by  them,  and  made  his  escape  by  protesting 
against  the  exegesis  of  his  antagonist.     He  recanted  his  former  opinion 
respecting  verses  14 — 25,  and  became  a  strenuous  advocate  for  an  interpre- 
tation which  through  him  has  gained  an  extensive  ground  among  Christians, 
and  maintains  its  footing  among  many  down  to  the  present  hour. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  men,  and  even  good  men,  will  sometimes  go 
in  matters  of  interpretation  and  criticism,  in  order  to  relieve  themselves 
from  the  straits  occasioned  by  warm  dispute,  in  which  their  antagonists 
make  galling  attacks  upon  them.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  the  dispute  of 
the  church  at  Rome  with  the  Montanists,  which  first  occasioned  it  to  doubt 
and  then  to  deny,  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Lu- 
ther's dispute  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  subject  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  led  him  to  discard  the  epistle  of  James,  and  to  call  it,  by  way 
of  contempt,  epistola  straminea.  And  the  like  have  many  others  done,  for 
similar  reasons.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  ground  of  Augustine's  new 
exegesis. 

But  when  we  come,  now,  seriously  and  calmly  to  inquire  whether  there 
is  any  cause  of  alarm  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  man's  de- 
pravity, because  Rom.  7 — 25  is  interpreted  as  having  respect  to  him,  we 
can  see  that  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  opposite  is  true;  I 
mean,  that  this  depravity  is  rendered  much  more  conspicuous  and  aggra- 
vated by  this  exegesis.     Let  us  see  if  this  be  not  palpable  and  certain. 

That  men  are  moral  beings,  does  not  make  them  sinners  or  saints.  That 
they  have  faculties  which  can  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  only 
shows  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  good  or  evil,  or  of  being  righteous  or 
wicked.  Conscience  and  reason  belong  to  the  pura  naturalia  of  the  human 
race.  Man,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  this  word,  cannot  exist  without 
them.  It  is  no  more  an  evidence,  then,  that  a  man  is  holy  or  good  in  the 
Scripture  sense  of  the  word,  because  his  reason  and  conscience  distinguish 
good  from  evil,  and  testify  in  behalf  of  the  good,  than  it  is  that  he  is  holy 
because  he  has  a  moral  nature.  Such  a  distinction  and  such  an  approba- 
tion are  inseparable  from  the  essential  nature  of  reason  and  conscience. 

Consider,  moreover,  that  the  guilt  of  a  sinner  who  continues  to  yield  to 
the  solicitations  of  his  carnal  desires,  is  proportioned  entirely  to  the  mea- 
sure of  light  which  he  has,  and  to  the  inducements  set  before  him  to  act  in 
a  different  manner.  "Where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression." 
"To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin." 
Then  of  course  the  sinner,  with  reason,  and  conscience,  and  the  law  of 
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God  all  remonstrating  against  his  conduct,  is  involved  in  guilt  of  the  deep- 
est dye,  while  an  offender  (if  I  may  so  call  him)  without  any  of  theso 
checks,  would  be  no  offender  at  all.  "  He  that  knoweth  his  master's  will, 
and  doeth  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes."  And  so  it  ought  to 
be.  What  then  can  render  the  person's  case  more  aggravated,  who  is  de- 
scribed in  verses  14 — 25,  than  the  fact  that  he  resists  so  much  light  and 
such  powerful  motives  to  pursue  a  different  course? 

Is  it,  then,  denying  the  depravity  of  the  unregenerate,  when  we  assign 
to  them  faculties  to  do  good,  and  light  as  to  their  duty,  and  strong  excite- 
ment to  perform  it,  and  represent  them  as  after  all  refusing  to  do  good, 
and  uniformly  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  si  a?  I  appeal  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  all  men,  whether  such  an  accusation  against  the  exegesis  in 
question,  is  not  in  a  high  degree  unjust  and  unfounded.  Nay,  I  might  go 
farther;  I  may  say,  it  is  the  contrary  exegesis  which  is  pressed  with  the 
very  difficulty  it  urges  against  the  other.  For  if  the  sinner  is  born  without 
reason  and  conscience,  and  is  without  light;  or  if  he  is  born  with  reason 
and  conscience  that  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  good  from  evil,  or  of 
giving  the  preference  to  the  former;  then  his  depravity  and  desperate  guilt 
can  in  no  way  be  made  out,  consistently  with  the  first  principles  of  a  moral 
sense.  Of  all  the  charges  then  brought  against  the  exegesis  which  I  have 
defended,  that  of  its  diminishing  the  guilt  of  unregenerate  men  is  the  most 
unfounded  and  unjust. 

I  have  discussed  the  principal  arguments,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
them,  of  those  who  interpret  verses  14 — 25  as  having  a  relation  to  Chris- 
tian experience.  In  regard  to  the  allegation,  that  Paul  here  speaks  in  the 
first  person  singular,  and  must  therefore  be  relating  his  own  experience,  I 
have  already  remarked  upon  it,  p.  323,  seq.  There  is  no  objection  to 
allowing  it  to  be  Paul's  experience ;  but  when  had  he  such  experience?  And 
why  does  he  speak  of  himself?  These  are  the  questions  to  be  answered; 
and  these  I  have  endeavoured  to  answer  in  my  remarks  at  the  close  of 
vii.  12. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  already  protracted  Excursus,  without  adverting 
for  a  moment,  to  the  history  of  the  exegesis  introduced  by  Augustine. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  most  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice,  so  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  ascertaining  their 
views,  were  united  in  the  belief,  that  an  unregenerate,  umanctified  person  is 
described  in  vii.  5 — 25.  So  Origen,  Tertullian,  Chrysostom,  and  Theo- 
doret.  In  this  state  did  the  views  of  the  church  remain  down  to  the  time 
of  Augustine,  whose  first  opinion,  and  whose  change  of  it,  have  already 
been  described.  How  unnecessary  such  an  evasion  was,  on  his  part,  of  the 
argument  of  Pelagius,  we  have  already  seen.  For  surely  the  more  light 
the  mind  of  a  natural  man  has,  the  more  his  conscience  approves  the  divine 
law  and  sides  with  it,  the  deeper  and  more  dreadful  is  his  guilt  when  he 
sins  against  all  these.  And  as  the  person  described  by  the  apostle  is  one 
over  whom  sin  in  every  case  of  contest  presented  does  actually  obtain  the 
victory,  he  must  of  course  be  a  person  of  much  deeper  and  more  desperate 
depravity  than  any  one  can  be,  whose  natural  faculties  are  all  degraded  and 
depraved  in  their  very  origin ;  as  Augustine  held  the  faculties  of  men  to  be, 
after  his  dispute  with  Pelagius. 

The  exegesis  of  Augustine,  however,  found  favour  in  the  churches  where 
his  sentiments  respecting  original  sin  were  received;  and  prevailed  very 
extensively  and  for  a  long  time.    In  like  manner  with  him,  have  Anselm, 
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Thomas  Aquinas,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Luther,  Melanctbon,  Calvin,  Beza, 
Spener,  Buddaeus,  Koppe,  and  many  others,  explained  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  most  commentators  among  evangelical  Christians  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  this  country,  have  followed  the  same  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  besides  all  the  ancient  Greek,  and  some  of  the  Latin 
Fathers,  there  are  many  distinguished  men  who  have  defended  the  senti- 
ment which  has  been  above  exhibited.  Such  are  Erasmus,  Raphel,  Epis- 
copius,  Limborch,  Turretin,  Le  Clerc,  Heumann,  Bucer,  Schomer,  Franke, 
G.  Arnold,  Bengel,  Heinhard,  Storr,  Flatt,  Knapp,  Tholuck,  and  (so  far 
as  I  know)  all  the  evangelical  commentators  of  the  present  time  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Most  of  the  English  episcopal  church,  also,  for  many 
years,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Scotch,  Dutch,  and  English  presbyterian  and 
congregational  divines,  have  adopted  the  same  interpretation.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  there  will  be  but  one 
opinion  among  intelligent  Christians,  about  the  passage  in  question;  as  there 
was  but  one  before  the  dispute  of  Augustine  with  Pelagius.  In  this  respect 
there  is  ground  of  trust,  that  the  ancient  and  modern  churches  will  jet 
fully  harmonize. 

From  the  above  brief  historical  sketch  it  would  seem,  that  in  general 
those  who  have  admitted  Augustine's  view  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
have  also  admitted  his  exegesis  of  Rom.  vii.  5 — 25.  To  this,  however, 
there  are  exceptions;  and  of  late,  not  a  few  exceptions.  More  thorough, 
partial,  and  unbiassed  examination,  will  probably  make  an  entire  change  in 
the  views  of  Christians  in  general,  even  of  those  who  have  been  educated 
in  the  belief  of  the  Augustinian  exegesis.  This  was  my  own  lot;  and  for 
some  time  after  I  began  the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures,  I  continued  to 
advocate  this  method  of  interpretation.  But  an  often  repeated  and  more 
attentive  study  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  has  brought  me  to  believe, 
that  such  an  exegesis  is  forbidden  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  usus 
loquendi,  and  the  object  of  the  writer;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
it  on  impartial  and  critical  grounds. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  strength  of  feeling  which  exists  relative  to  this 
subject  in  the  minds  of  many.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  sometimes  defended  can  never  contribute  to  advance  the  interests  of 
simple  truth.  When  will  it  be  believed,  that  scorn  is  not  critical  acumen, 
and  that  calling  men  heretics  is  not  an  argument  to  convince  such  as  take 
the  liberty  to  think  and  examine  for  themselves?  When  will  such  appeals 
cease  ?  And  when  shall  we  have  reasons  instead  of  assertions,  criticism  in 
the  place  of  denunciation,  and  a  full  practical  exhibition  of  the  truth,  that 
the  simple  testimony  of  the  divine  word  stands  immeasurably  high  above 
all  human  authority? 

[Dr  Smith,  In  the  preface  mentioned  in  a  note  on  page  610,  has  expressed  In  a  very  kind 
and  brotherly  manner,  his  dissent  from  my  exegesis  of  Rom.  vii.  5—25.  His  opinion  fa, 
that  it  is  a  copy  of  Paul's  experience,  after  he  was  stricken  down  on  the  plains  of  Damas- 
cus, and  before  he  obtained  a  hope  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  his  view,  "inceptive  bat 
genuine  love  of  holiness  and  hatred  of  all  sin,  were  now  implanted  in  his  [Paul**]  heart  by 
the  divine* hand."  In  other  words,  he  had  already  passed  from  a  law-state  to  a  state  of 
grace,  and  a  new  spiritual  life  was  actually  begun  within  him.  On  this  account  he  applies 
to  him,  in  their  usual  meaning,  all  the  expressions  which  evince  an  approbation  of  holiness 
and  obedience  to  the  law ;  and  as  to  all  the  strong  expressions  used  in  respect  to  sinning 
and  practical  opposition  to  the  law,  he  construes  them  in  a  modified  way,  and  accounts  for 
them  on  the  ground  of  deep  and  impassioned  feeling  in  respect  to  sinfulness.  The  passage 
(in  pref.  pp.  xi,  xil.)  in  which  he  has  thus  expressed  his  views,  is  a  vivid  and  powerful  one, 
and  does  honour  to  his  head  and  heart.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to.  find  in  it  matter  at 
conviction  that  my  exegesis  is  erroneous.      The  whole  controversy  turns  ultimately  on  the 
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simple  point,  Which  method  of  interpretation  best  harmonizes  with  the  main  scope  and  design 
of  the  writer  in  chap,  vii.,  viii.?  To  settle  this  by  particular  phraseology,  is  certainly  a  desperate 
undertaking.  If  the  literal  sense  is  to  be  urged,  then  both  rides  can  undoubtedly  be  established, 
viz.,  that  Paul  is  speaking  of  a  man  who  is  a  Christian,  and  of  one  who  is  not.  Scarcely  any 
language  in  the  Bible  is  stronger  on  either  side.  We  must  give  up  all  hope,  then,  of  coming  to 
any  satisfactory  issue  in  this  way ;  as  I  think  I  have  abundantly  shown  in  the  above  Excursus. 
What  then  is  the  main  scope  and  object  of  the  apostle's  discourse  here  ?  I  can  find  no  other  than 
this,  vii.,  to  show  the  utter  inefflcacy  of  the  law  to  deliver  men  from  a  state  of  sin  and  death,  and 
the  necessity  of  betaking  themselves  to  the  grace  proffered  by  the  gospel.  What  can  be  more 
obvious  than  that  a  law-state  is  what  is  described  on  the  one  hand  (vii.  7—25),  and  a  gospel-state 
or  state  of  grace  on  the  other  (viii.  1 — 1  l)'t  If  there  be  not  an  antithesis,  a  marked,  and  pointed, 
and  powerful  one  here,  betweun»the  two  states  as  described  in  these  two  portions  of  jScripture,  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  discern  what  antithesis  is.  And  if  there  be  antithesis,  how  can  a  state 
fjf  grace  be  described,  in  chap.  vii.  7—25?  I  can  see  no  answer  to  this  question,  except  it  be,  that 
the  state  of  distressing  apprehension,  and  contest,  and  opposition,  described  in  chap.  vii.  is  suc- 
ceeded by  one  f  till  of  peace  and  hope  as  described  in  chap.  viii.»  But  how  does  such  a  represen- 
tation accomplish  the  apostle  s  object?  The  man  is  safe,  as  described  in  chap,  vii.,  although  in 
trouble ;  whereas  the  deliverance  In  chap.  viii.  is  "  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  The  last  could 
not  be  said  to  be  effected  by  the  transition  in  question ;  it  was  already  effected,  if  Dr.  S  be  in  the 
right,  when  the  man  was  in  the  conflict  described  in  chap.  vii.  Does  the  man  go  over  then,  as 
represented  in  chap.  viii.  into  a  state  of  entire  perfection,  so  that  he  is  freed  from  all  the  struggle 
with  sin?  Dr.  S.  would  be  one  of  the  lost  to  acknowledge  this.  It  remains  then,  that  the  man  de- 
scribed in  chap.  vii.  Is  in  a  law-state.  No  other  method  of  interpretation  will  make  good  the 
obvious  antithesis;  no  other  will  fully  answer  the  main  scope  and  design  of  the  apostle. 

Another  friend,  well  known  in  this  country,  and  also  very  dear  to  me,  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Henderson, 
of  Highbury  College,  in  the  precincts  of  London,  who  has  also  written  a  short  prefatory  com- 
mendation of  the  English  edition  of  my  commentary,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  June  24,  1888,  has 
expressed  his  views  in  regard  to  my  exegesis  ot  the  passage  in  question,  in  the  following  manner: 
M  Your  view  of  chap,  vii  meets  with  my  approbation.  I  deem  U  most  important.  The  other  view 
seems  greatly  calculated  to  keep  up  and  foster  a  low  state  of  Christianity."  When  such  enlight- 
ened, sober,  pious,  and  Judicious  divines  think  so  differently  about  Rom.  vii.  7 — 25,  what  better 
can  one  do,  than  to  investigate  for  himself  and  fully  satisfy  his  own  mind?  This  is  what  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do,  and  what  both  of  the  much  honoured  friends  mentioned  above  cheerfully  en- 
courage me  to  do,  even  in  cases  where  I  may  differ  from  them.  Would  that  the  same  noble  and 
generous  spirit  might  every  where  take  the  place  of  the  jealous  and  morbid  Cynicism,  in  which 
>  seem  to  move  as  their  most  congenial  element!] 
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Tholuck  argues  that  xr/ov;  is  employed  as  described  in  the  commentary 
from  two  sources;  first,  from  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands,  and  the 
predicates  which  are  assigned  to  it;  and  secondly,  from  both  Jewish  and 
Christian  belief  respecting  the  renewal  of  the  natural  world  at  a  future 
period. 

Under  the  first  head  of  argument  he  says,  that  the  more  usual  meaning 
of  xritii  is  the  natural  world.  If  he  means  by  this  to  aver,  that  the  word 
has  this  signification  in  a  mnjority  of  the  instances  in  which  it  is  employed 
in  the  New  Testament,  an  inspection  of  the  examples  in  the  commentary 
will  convince  the  reader  that  he  is  mistaken*  But  still,  the  fact  that  the 
word  may  very  naturally,  in  itself  considered,  be  employed  in  such  a  way, 
I  freely  concede;  and  this  I  have  already  more  than  once  intimated. 

His  next  argument  is,  that  airi)  t)  xriffig  in  ver.  21,  indicates  a  descent 
from  the  noble  to  the  ignoble  part  of  creation.  He  means  that  aurjj  >?  xr/V/f 
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signifies  as  much  as  to  say :  i  Not  only  does  the  nobler  part  of  creation 
long  for  a  disclosure  of  the  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed,  but  even  this 
inferior  creation,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  also  longs  for  the  period 
when  this  disclosure  shall  be  made." 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  such  an  exegesis  of  abrn  i  xr/V/f  would  ne- 
cessarily imply,  that  a  higher  and  nobler  xrlag  had  been  already  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  context,  with  which  this  inferior  one  is  now  compared. 
Had  such  mention  been  made,  there  would  be  some  ground  for  the  remark 
of  Tholuck.     But  as  there  is  no  mention  of  any  thing  of  this  nature,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  give  a  comparative  sense  to  a&nj  r,  xriatg.  In  order  to 
do  this,  must  not  something  have  been  mentioned  with  which  we  may  com- 
pare it?    The  expectation  of  the  nobler  part  of  creation  is  first  mentioned 
in  ver.  23,  vtoOnfiav  a^xfo^fyuvo/.     The  force  of  aunj  jj  xrfotg  must  there- 
fore be  made  out  in  another  way.  Paul  liad  just  said,  r\  xr'mg  is  made  sub- 
ject  to  a  frail  and  perishing  state  (^ara/oDjr/),  with  the  hopeti.e.,  in  a  condi- 
tion or  in  circumstances  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  hope,  that  xai  avrn  i 
xritsig,  even  t/iis  very  same  creature%may  be  freed,  &c.  Tholuck  does  not  seem 
to  have  noted,  that  the  expression  is  not  simply  aim),  but  xai  avrjj;  which 
necessarily  refers  it  to  the  preceding  xriatg,  and  means  that  even  the  very 
same  xrietg,  viz.,  the  frail  and  perishing  xriatg  which  had  just  been  described 
is  still  placed  in  a  state  in  which  it  may  indulge  the  hope  of  deliverance, 
&c.  The  force  of  xai  avrn,  then,  seems  to  consist  in  designating  that  very 
same  perishing  xrictg  which  the  writer  had  just  described,  as  being  in  a 
state  to  indulge  a  hope  of  obtaining  freedom  from  this  wretched  condition. 
If  this  be  correct,  then  its  force  does  not  consist  in  any  implied  comparison 
with  a  nobler  xritiig,  which  indulged  the  like  hopes. 

A  third  reason  of  Tholuck  for  the  signification  which  he  here  assigns 
for  xrkig  is,  that  in  ver.  22,  cr  a  c  a  jj  xrt'ttg  is  mentioned. 

But  why  the  apostle  could  not  say  traca,  7j  xrfotg,  if  he  meant  the  world 
of  rational  beings,  just  as  well  as  he  could  if  he  meant  the  world  of  nature, 
I  am  not  aware;  and  more  especially  so, since  in  Mark  xvi.  15,  and  Col.  i. 
23,  this  very  expression  is  made  use  of  (ardty  rj\  xricu — h  *d<ty  rff  xri^u) 
in  order  to  denote  the  universality  of  the  rational  world. 

Finally,  Tholuck  avers  that  the  predicates  fiarat6r7ig  and  dovXda  rjg 
fftoga;  (verses  20,  21,)  more  naturally  belong  to  the  material  creation. 

But  this  I  cannot  see.  Above  all,  I  cannot  see  it,  when  the  apostle  says, 
that  the  xrfoig  was  made  subject  fiaratorrirt,  ti>%  ixoDco,  not  voluntarily,  not 
of  its  own  choice.  Does  this  belong  more  naturally,  then,  to  the  material 
than  the  rational  creation?  Of  which  is  choice  more  naturally  predicated? 
Then  again,  is  not  paradrrig,  a  frail  and  dying  state,  as  easily  and  naturally 
to  be  predicated  of  mm,  as  it  is  of  the  material  world?  And  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  not  the  latter  far  less  subject  to  ^ara/onjg  than  the  race  of  men? 
Comp.  fjLaratorqg  in  Eph.  iv.  17 — 19;  Iiom.  i.  21,  seq.  Once  more,  is  not 
bovXeia  rpg  fftogag,  the  bondage  of  a  mortal or  per ishing  condition,  as  natu- 
rally predicated  of  men  as  it  is  of  the  material  world  ?  Rather,  is  it  not 
much  more  naturally  applied  to  human  beings,  than  it  is  to  the  world  in 
which  they  live?  So  Paul  seems  to  have  thought,  and  so  expressed  him- 
self; see  (fio^d  in  1  Cor.  xv.  50.     Comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  18,  19;  i.  4. 

None  of  the  reasons,  then,  assigned  by  Tholuck  for  the  exegesis  which 
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he  defends,  that  are  drawn  from  the  exigency  of  the  passage,  seem  to  be 
well-grounded.  So  much  is  true,  viz.,  that  the  usus  loquendi in  itself  consid- 
ered would  admit  the  sense  which  he  gives  to  xricig.  But  that  the  exigentia 
loci  renders  probable  this  meaning,  does  not  seem  in  any  good  degree  to  be 
made  out. 

We  come,  next,  to  the  second  class  of  reasons  assigned  by  Tholuck  in 
defence  of  his  interpretation;  viz.,  those  derived  from  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian belief,  respecting  the  renovation  of  the  natural  world  at  a  future  period. 

The  passages  of  Scriptures  mainly  relied  on  are  2  Pet.  iii.  7 — 12;  Rev. 
xxi.  1 ;  Isai.  xi.  6,  seq.,  lxv.  17,  seq;  Heb.  xii.  26.  seq.  Hints  of  the  same 
doctrine  are  supposed  to  be  contained  in  Matt.  xiii.  38,  seq.;  xix.  28,  and 
Acts  iii.  21.  Brief  suggestions  respecting  passages  of  such  a  nature,  are 
all  which  any  reader  will  here  expect. 

All  the  force  of  argument  from  these  and  the  like  passages  must  rest  on 
a  literal  interpretation  of  them.  But  how  can  passages  of  this  nature  be 
urged  as  having  a  literal  meaning,  after  reading  Rev.  xxi.,  and  xxii.  1 — 5? 
Or  if  this  does  not  satisfy  the  mind,  then  compare  passages  of  a  similar 
nature,  viz.,  those  which  have  respect  to  the  Messiah's  kingdom  on  earth, 
his  spiritual  kingdom  before  the  end  of  time,  and  during  the  gathering  in 
of  his  saints.  What  immeasurable  absurdities  and  contradictions  must  be 
involved  in  a  literal  exegesis  here?  For  example,  from  Isai.  ii.  1 — 4,  and 
Micah  iv.  1 — 3,  one  might  prove  that  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord  is  to  be  built  on  a  mountain,  placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
highest  mountains  any  where  to  be  found,  and  that  there  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  will  assemble  to  offer  their  devotions.  Isai.  xi.  6 — 9  would  prove 
that  all  the  brute  creation  are  to  experience  an  absolute  change  of  their 
very  nature;  the  lion  is  to  eat  straw  like  the  ox;  the  asp  and  the  cockatrice 
are  no  more  to  retain  their  venomous  power.  Isa.  ix.  7  would  prove  that 
the  literal  throne  of  David  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  Messiah,  and  that  he  is 
torulein  his  capacity  as  literal  king,  without  intermission  and  without  end. 
Isai.  xxv.  6 — 8  would  prove  that  a  feast  of  fat  things  and  of  rich  wines  is 
to  be  made  for  all  nations,  and  that  all  suffering  and  sorrow  and  death  are 
to  be  abolished.  Isai.  xxxv.  1 — 10  would  prove  that  the  deserts  of  the 
earth  are  to  be  filled  with  living  streiims  and  exuberant  herbage  and  trees, 
and  that  all  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  are  to  repair  to  the  literal  Mount 
Zion,  where  they  will  have  uninterrupted  and  everlasting  pleasure.  Isai. 
xliii.  18 — 21  would  prove  the  same  thing  respecting  the  deserts;  and  also 
that  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  dragons,  and  the  owls,  shall  be  among  the 
worshippers  of  God.  Isai.  Iv.  1 — 10  would  prove,  not  only  that  wine  and 
milk  are  to  be  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  without  money  and  without 
price,  but  that  the  mountains  and  the  hills  will  break  forth  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands.  Isai.  Ix.  1 5 — 22  would 
prove  that  Israel  is  to  feed  on  the  milk  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  nourished 
by  the  breasts  of  kings;  and  also  that  there  will  be  no  sun  by  day  no**  moon 
by  night,  but  God  himself  by  his  own  splendour  is  to  make  their  ever- 
lasting light  so  that  no  more  night  will  ever  be  known.  (The  very  same 
things  are  said  respecting  the  new  Jerusalem,  in  Rev.  xxi.  23;  are  they 
literal  there?)  Isai.  lxvi.  22 — 24  would  prove  that  all  nations  are  to  come 
from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  and 
worship  before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem. 

Why  now  are  not  such  passages  just  as  reasonably  construed  in  a  literal 
manner,  as  those  which  have  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  God  after  the  gene* 
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ral  resurrection?  Mast  it  not  be  true,  that  in  its  very  nature  this  kingdom 
will  be  still  more  spiritual  than  that  of  the  Messiah  during  its  preparatory 
or  disciplinary  state?  This  will  not  be  denied.  Is  there  no  reason  ajbrti- 
ori,  then,  why  we  should  understand  the  language  respecting  this  kingdom 
v&  figurative,  in  just  the  same  manner  as  we  are  obliged  to  do  with  regard 
to  all  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  the  heavenly  world?  Nay,  I  may 
add,  that  the  idea  of  Flatt,  Tholuck,  and  many  others,  about  a  renewed 
earth  becoming  the  literal  abode  of  the  blessed,  after  the  resurrection,  is 
directly  at  variance  with  other  declarations  of  the  Scriptures.  Paul  re- 
presents Christians  at  the  general  resurrection  as  caught  up  to  meet  die  Lord 
in  the  air9  i.  *.,  as  ascending  to  heaven,  and  as  thenceforth  being  ever  with 
the  Lord,  viz.,  in  heaven,  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  So  all  the  Bible;  believers  are 
to  'dwell  with  God,  to  be  with  him,  to  see  his  face,  to  enjoy  his  presence, 
to  stand  at  his  right  hand.'  The  apostle  Paul  says,  that  at  the  resurrection 
'  this  mortal  will  put  on  immortality,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God,  that  this  natural  body  is  to  become  a  spiritual  body, 
and  to  be  made  like  unto  Christ's  glorified  body,'  1  Cor.  xv.  44,  50,  53; 
and  all  this,  that  saints  may  be  glorified  with  Christ  But  where  is  Christ's 
body?  And  where  does  he  dwell?  And  where  do  believers  go,  when 
they  are  "  absent  from  the  body,"  in  order  that  they  may  be  "  present  with 
the  Lord?"  Our  Saviour  represents  the  saints  at  the  resurrection  as  becom- 
ing incapable  of  all  earthly  pleasures,  and  as  being  made  like  to  the  angels 
of  God  in  heaven,  Matt.  xxii.  29,  30.  And  must  we  believe,  after  all  this, 
that  the  present  earth,  when  it  has  undergone  an  emendation,  is  still  to  be 
the  abode  of  spiritual  bodies,  of  saints  made  like  to  their  Lord  and  Re- 
deemer? Believe  it  who  may,  I  must  first  see  all  these  and  the  like  texts 
blotted  out  from  the  Bible;  nay,  my  whole  views  respecting  the  very  na- 
ture of  future  happiness  must  undergo  an  entire  transformation,  as  great  as 
the  earth  itself  is  supposed  by  the  writers  in  question  to  undergo,  before  I 
can  admit  such  an  exegesis  as  they  defend.  It  contradicts  the  express  de- 
clarations of  the  Saviour  and  of  his  apostles. 

I  have  a  difficulty,  also,  as  to  the  logical  commentary  of  the  passage,  pro- 
vided we  adopt  the  interpretation  defended  by  Tholuck.  Let  us  examine 
this  for  a  moment.  The  apostle  begins  by  saying,  that  present  afflictions 
should  not  be  laid  to  heart  by  Christians,  because  of  the  future  glory  which 
is  reserved  for  them.  What  now  is  demanded,  in  order  that  this  should  be 
believed,  and  that  Christians  should  regulate  their  thoughts  and  conduct 
by  it?  Why  plainly  nothing  more  is  required,  than  that  they  should  cherish 
a  confirmed  belief  of  it,  a  steadfast  hope  that  such  glory  will  be  bestowed. 
Such  is  the  conclusion  in  ver.  25.  But  how  is  this  hope  to  be  animated 
and  supported?  Plainly  by  considerations  which  add  to  the  assurance, 
th&t  future  glory  is  in  prospect.  And  what  are  these?  They  are,  that  God 
has  en  stamped  on  our  very  nature  the  desire  of  such  a  Btate,  and  that  he 
has  placed  us  in  such  a  frail  and  dying  condition,  as  that  the  whole  human 
race  naturally  and  instinctively  look  to  such  a  state  and  hope  for  it.  The 
present  is  manifestly  a  state  of  trial;  even  Christians,  who  have  the  earnest 
of  future  glory  within  themselves,  are  not  exempt  from  this.  But  the  \ery 
fact  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial  and  probation,  naturally  points  to  an  end 
or  result  of  this.  And  what  is  such  an  end,  but  a  state  of  future  happiness? 
for  here  happiness  in  a  higher  sense  is  not  to  be  attained. 

But  suppose  now  that  the  material  world  is  that  which  sighs  after  and 
hopes  for  deliverance  from  its  present  frail  and  perishable  state;  has  this  a 
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direct  bearing  on  the  subject  in  question?  The  answer  must  be  in  the 
negative;  so  thought  Turretin,  as  his  notes  nrost  clearly  show.  But  then 
it  may  be  said,  that  it  has  a  bearing  upon  it  by  way  of  implication ;  be- 
cause the  renovation  of  the  material  world  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  future  happiness  of  the  saints.  In  this  point  of  view  I  acknowledge 
it  would  not  be  irrelevant.  Bat  is  not  this  less  direct,  less  forcible,  less 
convincing,  than  the  appeal  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  which  every 
human  breast  is  conscious?  Of  two  modes  of  exegesis,  either  of  which  is 
possible,  I  must  prefer  that  which  imparts  the  most  life  and  energy  to  the 
reasoning  and  argument  of  the  writer. 

I  have  another  substantial  difficulty  with  the  interpretation  under  exam- 
ination. It  is  this:  if  xrfatt  means  the  material  or  natural  world,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  avro/  njv  arag%j\v  row  crvsvparos  e%pvrtf  means  Christians  on  the 
other  (which  Tholuck  and  Flatt  both  avow),  then  here  is  a  lacuna  which 
cannot  well  be  imagined  or  accounted  for.  Christians  are  subject  to  a  frail 
and  dying  state,  but  are  looking  for  a  better  one;  and  the  natural  world 
is  in  the  same  circumstances;  but  the  world  of  men  in  general,  the  world 
of  rational  beings  who  are  not  regenerate,  have  no  concern  or  interest  in 
all  this;  they  are  not  even  mentioned.  Can  it  be  supposed  now,  that  the 
apostle  has  made  such  an  important,  unspeakably  important,  omission  as 
this,  in  such  a  discourse  and  in  such  a  connection?  The  natural, physical 
world  brought  into  the  account,  but  the  world  of  perishing  men  left  out  I 
I  must  have  confirmation  "  strong  as  proof  from  holy  writ,"  to  make  me 
adopt  an  interpretation  that  offers  such  a  manifest  incongruity. 
T  Such  are  my  reasons  for  not  regarding  as  weighty  the  arguments  offered 
by  the  advocates  of  the  interpretation  I  am  examining ;  and  such  are  mj 
positive  grounds  for  rejecting  it 

I  come,  at  last,  to  the  interpretation  which  1  have  supposed  above  to 
be  the  correct  and  proper  one,  viz.,  that  xr/V/;  most  probably  means  men, 
mankind  in  general,  as  stated  above,  No.  2,  b.  That  such  an  interpretation 
is  agreeable  to  the  usus  loguendi,  is  clear  from  the  statement  there  made. 
It  only  remains,  then,  to  inquire,  whether  it  accords  with  the  nature  of  the 
passage  in  which  the  word  stands,  and  whether  it  can  be  vindicated  from 
the  objections  made  to  it. 

As  to  its  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  passage,  and  with  the  ar- 
gument which  the  writer  purposes  to  employ,  I  must  refer  the  reader  (in 
order  to  save  repetition)  to  my  general  statement  above  (p.  862)  of  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  and  also  to  what  has  been  just  said  respecting  the 
logic  of  the  passage.  It  remains,  then,  only  that  I  take  some  notice  of 
the  objections  urged  against  this  interpretation.  Flatt  has  done  the  most 
justice  to  such  objections;  and  I  shall  therefore  examine  the  arguments 
which  he  produces. 

1.  '  Krifiti,  in  verses  19 — 21,  is  distinguished  from  vhi  e*oD.  How, 
then,  can  it  mean  all  men,  of  which  t/o/  &tov  constitute  a  part?' 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  there  is  not  an  antithesis  here  of  xr/V/;  to  viol 
0ioD  (which  the  objection  assumes),  but  only  a  distinction  of  species  from 
genus.  '  Mankind,'  says  the  apostle,  i.  <?.,  men  in  general, « have  always  been 
in  a  frail  and  dying  state,  have  felt  this,  and  have  longed  after  a  higher  and 
better  state.'  In  ver.  23  he  goes  on  to  say :  '  Even  those  whom  one  might 
expect  to  be  exempt  from  this, i. «.,  Christians  themselves,  who  already  have 
an  earnest  of  future  glory,  have  not  been  exempt  from  such  a  condition.' 
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Here  is  indeed  a  distinction,  but  no  antithesis.  In  fact  the  nature  of  the 
case  does  not  admit  of  antithesis;  for  both  the  xr/V/;  and  0/  njv  dara^ij*  roD 
mtvparoc  s^ovrgj  are  partakers  of  the  same  frail  and  dying  state.  The  dis- 
tinction, therefore,  is  of  a  different  nature  from  that  of  antithesis.  It  is 
made,  as  I  apprehend,  in  the  manner  stated  above. 

2.  '  How  could  the  apostle  represent  xr/er/s  in  this  sense,  t.  e.,  heathen 
men  and  all  unconverted  men,  as  seeking  and  sighing  after  the  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God,  when  he  everywhere  avers  that  they  are  estranged  from 
God,  and  at  enmity  with  him,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit?' 

But  here  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  may  be  applied  to  good  purpose. 
How  could  the  apostle  represent  the  natural  or  inanimate  creation  as  long- 
ing after  such  a  happiness,  or  any  other  like  to  it?  You  reply,  *  It  is  a 
prosopopoeia.'  It  is  so,  truly,  if  you  interpret  it  rightly;  and  personifica- 
tion of  the  boldest  kind,  so  bold  that  I  know  not  how  we  can  admit  it, 
while  it  has  so  much  of  incongruity  in  it. 

I  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  and  proceed.  Is  there  not  in 
the  human  breast  a  longing  and  sighing  after  immortality?  Hear  Cicero, 
who  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Cato,  when  speaking  of  Elysium : 
"  O  praclarum  diem,  cum  ad  illud  divinorum  animorum  concilium  coetu tu- 
que proficiscar,  cumque  ex  hac  turba  et  colluvione  discedam!  Proficiscar 
enim,  non  ad  eos  solum  viros,  de  quibus  ante  dixi;  verum  etiam  ad  Catonem 
meum,  quo  nemo  vir  melior  natus  est,  nemo  pietate  praestantior;"  De  Senec- 
tute.  Listen  also  to  Seneca:  "  Juvabat  de  aeternitate  animorum  quaerere, 
imo  mehcrcule  credere.  Credebam  enim  facile  opinionibus  magnorum  vir- 
orum,  rem  gratissimam  promittentium,  magis  quam  probantium.  Dabam 
me  spei  tantas."  In  other  passages  the  same  writer  descants  upon  the 
meanness  of  affairs  pertaining  to  the  present  life,  unless  one  rises  in  his 
views  above  human  objects.  "  Sic  creatura,"  adds  Turretin,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  these  quotations,  "  sic  creatura  abhorrebat  a  vanitate  cui 
subjecta  est.  Sic  sperabat  se  aliquando  a  servitute  ilia  liberatum  iri;" 
Opp.  II.  361. 

Who  can  refuse  to  see  how  applicable  all  this  is  to  our  present  purpose  ? 
Tholuck  and  Flatt  would  themselves  say,  that  this  sighing  after  immortality 
is  one  of  the  most  convincing  of  all  arguments  that  men  are  truly  immor- 
tal. Does  not  the  fact,  that  all  nations  have  had  their  Elysium,  establish 
the  allegation  that  such  a  longing  is  innate,  1.  e.y  pertaining  to  our  rational 
nature?  Or  if  this  be  questioned,  is  it  not  certain,  that  the  present  unsa- 
tisfying, frail,  dying  condition  of  the  human  race  does  lead  them  to  feel 
their  need  of  a  better  state,  and  to  sigh  after  it? 

This  does  not  prove,  indeed,  that  they  long  for  the  heaven  of  the  Chris- 
tian, as  a  place  of  purity  and  freedom  from  all  sin.  That  they  have  speci- 
fic and  correct  views  of  this  and  desires  after  it,  is  not  true;  and  if  they 
had,  we  could  not  suppose  them  to  desire  it  in  respect  to  its  holiness.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  this,  in  reference  to  the  object  of  the  apostle's 
argument.  It  is  not  a  specific  view  of  heaven  simply  as  a  place  of  purity 
and  holiness,  which  he  here  represents  Christians  themselves  as  entertain- 
ing; for  in  ver.  23  he  adverts  to  them  as  hoping  for  the  redemption,  of  their 
bodies,  1.  e.,  an  exemption  from  the  pains  and  sufferings  to  which  their  frail 
bodies  are  continually  exposed.  May  not  the  unconverted  long  to  be  de- 
livered from  suffering  and  sorrow?  Do  they  not  in  this  respect  desire  fu- 
ture happiness?    I  acknowledge  that  they  are  unwilling  to  employ  proper 
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means  of  obtaining  it;  and  that  there  are  actually,  as  the  Christian  revela- 
tion holds  it  up  to  view,  things  in  it  which  would  not  of  themselves  he  at  all 
desirable  to  the  unconverted ;  but  do  they  not,  after  all,  in  some  definite  and 
important  sense,  hope  and  wish  for  another  and  better  world  ?  This  will 
not  be  denied,  after  reading  the  above  extracts  from  Cicero  and  Seneca; 
and  this  being  admitted,  it  is  all  which  the  apostle's  argument  here  demands. 

What  he  means  to  say,  I  take  to  be  in  substance  this:  'The  very  nature 
and  condition  of  the  human  race  point  to  a  future  state;  they  declare  that 
this  is  an  imperfect,  frail,  dying,  unhappy  state;  that  man  does  not,  and 
cannot,  attain  the  end  of  his  being  here;  and  even  Christians,  supported 
as  they  are  by  the  earnest  of  a  future  glory,  still  find  themselves  obliged  to 
sympathize  with  all  others  in  these  sufferings,  sorrows,  and  deferred  hopes/ 

I  acknowledge,  that  if  one  insists  on  construing  the  revelation  of  the  sons 
of  God,  and  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  as  being  so  specific 
that  they  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  hopes  of  the  world  at  large,  he  may 
make  difficulty  with  the  exegesis  which  I  am  defending.  So  Flatt  and 
Tholuck  have  done.  But  how  should  they  both  have  overlooked  the  fact, 
that  this  same  rigid  interpretation  applied  to  their  own  mode  of  construing 
xrfotg,  makes  a  difficulty  still  greater?  For  in  what  possible  sense  can  the 
natural  world  be  hoping  for  or  expecting  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God  ?  I  mean,  if  these  expressions  be  interpreted  (as  they,  in  making 
their  objections,  insist  that  they  must  be)  in  their  specific  and  rigid  sense* 

If  there  be  any  difficulty  here,  then,  it  is  evidently  less  on  the  ground 
which  I  take,  than  on  the  other.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  objections  to  a 
particular  mode  of  interpretation ;  but  one  should  show  that  his  own  is  not 
liable  to  objections  still  greater.  And  surely  it  must  be  deemed  a  greater 
difficulty  to  represent  the  natural  world  as  expecting  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  Goa\  than  it  is  to  suppose  that  immortal  beings,  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  made  sensible  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  world 
to  render  them  happy,  should  anxiously  look  for  another  and  better  state. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  apostle's  argument,  to  show  that  they  look  for 
this  in  the  way  that  Christianity  would  direct  them  to  do,  nor  even  that 
they  have  any  good  grounds  in  their  present  state  to  expect  personally  a 
happier  condition  in  future.  If  even  the  wicked,  who  love  this  world,  are 
not  satisfied  with  it,  and  are  made  to  sigh  after  another  and  more  perfect 
state,  then  follows  what  the  apostle  has  designed  to  urge,  viz*,  the  con* 
elusion  that  God  has  strongly  impressed  on  our  whole  race  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  better  state,  and  that  it  is  highly  needed. 

The  ground  which  Noesselt  and  others  take  respecting  xriajg,  viz.,  that  it 
means  Christians  in  general,  would  indeed  free  the  whole  passage  from  any 
objections  of  the  kind  under  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  might  be  said 
without  any  limitation,  to  expect  the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  God.  But  this 
interpretation  is  pressed  with  other  insuperable  difficulties,  as  has  already 
been  stated.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  xrieig  and  viol  3 sou  or  rexva 
3cou  in  verses  19,  21,  when  the  writer  has  plainly  made  one;  and  then  it 
understands  avrot  r^t  a<xu.%y$p  rov  vvw/iaroe  s%ovrte  of  the  apostles  only,  or 
such  Christians  as  were  endowed  with  miraculous  gifts;  which  cannot,  in 
any  tolerable  manner,  be  defended. 

I  come,  then,  by  virtue  of  such  considerations  as  have  been  suggested, 
to  prefer  the  interpretation  which  assigns  to  arias  the  sense  of  mankind,  men 
in  general,  to  any  other  of  the  proposed  methods  of  explanation.  But  in  so 
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doing,  I  do  not  aver  that  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way,  or  that  an  in- 
genious critic  can  raise  none.  This  is  not  the  question.  The  more  proper 
question  is,  whether  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  this  interpreta- 
tion are  not  less  than  those  which  can  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  of 
the  other  methods  which  have  been  discussed?  I  can  only  say,  that  they 
seem  to  me  clearly  to  be  less;  and  therefore  I  feel  compelled  to  embrace 
this  exegesis  until  a  more  probable  one  is  proposed.  It  has  been  defended 
by  Augustine,  Lightfoot,  Locke,  J.  A.  Turretin,  Semler,  Rosenmuller,  Am- 
nion, Usteri,  Keil,  and  many  others.  This,  indeed,  is  in  itself  no  adequate 
reason  for  receiving  it;  but  it  shows,  at  least,  that  the  difficulties  attending 
it  have  not  been  regarded  as  insuperable  by  men  of  very  different  theolo- 
gical views,  and  of  no  small  attainments. 
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The  difficulty  arising  from  this  passage,  and  the  temptation  to  deny  or 
obscure  what  I  must  believe  to  be  its  plain  and  inevitable  meaning,  are  both 
suggested  by  the  following  question :  "  How  can  Godhave  had  an  eternal  pur- 
pose  as  to  those  who  are  to  be  saved,  and  yet  men  be  free  agents,  free  even 
in  the  matter  of  their  own  repentance  and  conversion  ?"  It  will  not  be  ex- 
pected, of  course,  that  I  should  here  discuss  at  length  a  metaphysical  ques- 
tion, which  the  disputes  and  contentions  of  more  than  4000  years  have  not 
settled;  for  in  every  age  and  nation,  where  religious  inquiries  have  been 
pursued,  the  difficulty  before  us  has  for  substance  presented  itself  to  the 
minds  of  thinking  men.  One  may  say  that  three  parties  exist,  and  perhaps 
have  in  every  age  existed,  in  respect  to  it;  viz.,  (1)  Those  who  embrace  the 
doctrine  of  fatality,  and  therefore  deny  the  proper  free  agency  of  man.  (2) 
Those  who  deny  the  divine  decrees  or  eternal  purposes  of  God,  and  make  in 
effect  a  kind  of  independent  agency  of  man .  (3)  Those  who  believe  both  in 
the  d  i  v  ine  forek  no wledge,  purpose,  or  decree  (for  the  difference  between  these 
is  in  name  only,  not  in  reality),  and  also  in  the  entire  free  agency  of  man. 
Among  this  latter  class,  I  would  choose  my  lot.  The  Scriptures  seem  to 
me  plainly  to  hold  forth  both  of  these  doctrines.  Yea,  so  far  are  the  sacred 
writers  from  apprehending  any  inconsistency  in  them,  that  they  bring  them 
both  forward  (t*.  e.,  divine  agency  and  purpose,  and  human  agency  and  pur- 
pose) at  one  and  the  same  time,  not  seeming  even  to  apprehend  that  any 
one  will  speculate  on  them  so  as  to  make  out  any  contradiction.  For  ex- 
ample: Ac's  ii.  23,  "Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  said 
foreknowledge  of  God,  yo  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified 
and  slain ;"  i.  e.,  the  determinate  counsel  (£f /qagvq  /SouXjj)  and  foreknow- 
ledge of  God  did  not  render  the  hands  of  the  Jews  less  wicked,  who  cruci- 
fied the  Saviour.  Of  course  they  must  have  acted  in  a  voluntary  manner, 
u  e.,  as  agents  altogether  free;  for  a  sin  involuntary,  u  e,,  without  consent 
of  the  will,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  so  far  as  moral  turpitude  is  concerned. 
Again;  Phil.  ii.  12,  13,  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling;  for  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do,  of  hia  good 
pleasure;"  i.  e.,  the  very  ground  on  which  I  urge  diligence  in  the  matter 
of  your  Christian  duties  is,  that  God  helps  you  both  to  will  and  to  do. 
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These  are  a  specimen  of  the  philosophy  (if  I  may  so  speak)  of  the  sacred 
writers.  And  of  such  philosophy  the  Bible  is  fall.  The  attributes  of  an 
omniscient  God,  his  designs,  his  very  nature,  prove  that  he  must  havepur- 
poses ;  and  such  as  will  not  be  frustrated.  Prediction  or  prophecy  proves 
this,  and  puts  it  beyond  all  rational  contradiction.  Is  it  uncertain,  whether 
what  the  prophets  of  God  have  foretold  will  come  to  pass?  Yet  are  not 
the  men  by  whom  the  things  foretold  are  brought  to  pass,  free  agents  in  all 
cases  of  this  nature,  just  as  they  were  in  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  of  glory? 

But  you  will  ask:  '  How  is  this?'  To  which  I  answer  at  once:  I  do 
not  know.  The  manner  in  which  God's  purposes  are  consistent  with  free 
agency,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  The  fact  that  they  are  consistent,  I  do 
know;  because  I  am  conscious  of  being  a  free  agent;  I  am  as  certain  of  it  as 
I  am  of  my  own  existence.  I  am  equally  certain  that  God  is  omniscient, 
and  has  always  been  so;  and  therefore  he  must  have  always  perfectly 
known  every  thing  that  will  take  place.  If  he  knew  it  with  certainty  (and 
if  he  did  not,  then  he  did  not  know  it  at  all),  then  is  it  uncertain  whether  it 
will  take  place?  And  if  it  is  certain,  then  how  does  this  differ  from  what 
is  said  to  be  decreed  t  The  name  decree^  indeed,  seems  to  have  carried 
along  with  it  a  kind  of  terror  to  many  minds;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it 
implies  neither  more  nor  less  than  divine  purpose  or  divine  will.  And  can 
it  be,  that  sober-minded  Christians  will,  on  reflection,  maintain  that  there 
is  no  divine  purpose  or  will? 

To  all  the  arguments  adduced  from  such  a  statement  of  facts,  which  can 
be  alleged  in  order  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  I  have  only  to  reply, 
that  fact  itself  disproves  this;  for  we  are  conscious  of  being  free  agents. 
The  Scriptures  disprove  this:  for  they  every  where  treat  men  as  free  agents. 
And  this  is  enough ;  for  these  are  the  two  highest  possible  sources  of 
proof,  and  with  these  we  ought  to  rest  satisfied.  To  what  can  we  make 
a  convincing  appeal,  if  not  to  these? 

As  to  the  question:  How  is  our  free  agency  made  to  consist  with  God's 
eternal  purposes?  I  have  said  nothing;  for  I  know  nothing.  And  as  to 
the  question,  how  ten  thousand  thousand  other  things,  which  I  believe,  and 
which  all  men  believe,  can  be  true  or  take  place,  no  one  in  the  present 
world  knows,  or  ever  will  know,  any  thing;  e.g.}  How  do  heat,  moisture, 
and  earth  make  one  plant  green  and  another  red,  one  nutritive  and  another 
poisonous,  in  the  very  same  bed  of  earth?  yet  we  all  believe  the  fact  that 
they  do. 

Who  can  show  it  to  be  absurd,  now,  that  God  should  have  had  an 
eternal  purpose,  and  yet  man  be  9k  free  agent  t 

Does  the  certain  knowledge  we  now  have  of  a  past  event,  destroy  the  free 
agency  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  bringing  about  that  event?  Did 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  same  necessarily  interfere  with  their  free 
agency?  And  as  to  free  agency  itself;  cannot  God  make  a  creature  in  his 
own  image,free  like  himself,  rational  like  himself,  the  originator  of  thoughts 
and  volitions  like  himself  ?  Can  this  be  disproved?  The  fact  that  we  are 
dependent  beings,  will  not  prove  that  we  may  not  be  free  agents  as  to  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  with  which  we  are  endowed, — free  in  a  sense  like 
to  that  in  which  God  himself,  as  a  rational  being,  is  free.  Nor  will  this 
establish  any  contingency  or  uncertainty  of  events,  in  the  universe.  Could  not 
God  as  well  foresee  what  would  be  the  free  and  voluntary  thought  of  men, 
in  consequence  of  the  powers  which  he  should  give  them,  as  he  could  fore- 
see thoughts  and  volitions  which  would  proceed  from  the  operation  of  er 
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'fernal  causes  upon  them?  Until  this  can  be  denied  on  the  ground  of  rea- 
son and  argument,  the  sentiment  in  question  is  not  justly  liable  to  the 
charge  of  introducing  the  doctrine  of  casual  contingency  or  uncertainty 
into  the  plans  of  the  divine  mind. 

I  only  add,  that  when  we  say,  '  God  has  had  an  eternal  purpose  in  re- 
spect to  those  who  are  called'  (and  the  apostle  does  say  this,  £ph.  iii.  11; 
2  Tim.  i.  9),  we  speak  avQguxovrd&us.  With  God  there  is  no  time.  *  A 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.')  With 
him  it  is  an  eternal  now,  as  it  has  often  and  forcibly  been  expressed. 
So  the  expressions,  PRE-destination>  FORE-ordination,  &c.,  strictly  speak- 
ing, are  anthropopathic.  'Non  FRM-videntia,  sed  FRO-videnlia  potius 
dicitur,'  says  Boethius,  De  consol.  Philos.  i.  5.  prop,  C. 

If  God  has  any  purposes,  they  are  eternal.  We  must,  then,  either  deny 
that  he  has  any  purposes,  or  else  admit  their  eternal  existence;  and  this 
being  admitted,  the  xXrtroi  xara  v^Ounv  are  truly  such  as  the  apostle  de- 
scribes them  to  be  in  the  sequel  of  chap.  viii. 
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.  On  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  from  the  paragraph  in  verses  28 — 
30,  I  shall  not  comment  at  large  in  this  place;  but  I  cannot  pass  by  the 
subject  without  making  a  few  remarks. 

That  man  should  be  entirely  dependent  on  God,  and  yet  be  a  free  agent 
at  the  same  time,  presents,  it  has  been  often  asserted,  an  impossibility,  an 
absurdity,  a  contradiction  of  terms,  a  scheme  of  fatalism,  &c.  After  all, 
however,  the  mere  disciple  of  Naturalism,  who  sets  revelation  entirely  aside, 
but  allows  the  natural  perfections  of  the  Godhead  (among  which  are  omni- 
science and  omnipotence),  falls  into  the  very  same  difficulties  inevitably, 
which  he  puts  solely  to  the  account  of  Revelation.  If  there  be  a  God,  a 
Creator,  almighty  and  omniscient,  then  we  are  perfectly  and  entirely  de- 
pendent on  him ;  from  everlasting  moreover,  he  has  known  all  that  we  arc 
and  shall  be;  he  has  known  this  with  absolute  certainty;  and  if  so,  then  what 
we  are  and  shall  be.  is  not  fortuitous.  This  the  disciple  of  nature  can  no 
more  deny,  than  the  disciple  of  revelation.  And  this  involves  at  once  all 
the  real  difficulties  which  are  charged  to  the  account  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  plain  and  simple  allegations  of  the  passage  before  us. 

Once  admit  the  idea  of  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Creator,  and  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  dependence  and  free  agency  comes  up  of  course; 
and  it  bears  equally,  moreover,  on  every  system  which  admits  this  truth. 
It  is  wonderful  that  this  should  not  be  more  extensively  seen  and  felt  by 
writers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  charging  all  difficulties  of  this  nature  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  favour  the  sentiments  of  Calvin. 

After  all,  if  there  be  any  force  in  the  objections  made  against  the  doctrine 
in  question,  it  arises  only  front  reasoning  analogically  in  respect  to  the  laws 
and  qualities  of  matter  and  those  of  mind.  In  a  piece  of  physical  ma- 
chinery, every  motion  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  motion  and 
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mechanical  power,  and  all  necessarily  according  to  the  contrivance  of  the 
mechanist;  i.  <?.,  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  remaining  the  same,  the 
result  which  is  calculated  upon  is  necessary;  and  it  is  always  the  same,  for 
there  is  no  volition  in  the  machine,  nothing  to  resist,  alter,  or  modify  the 
influence  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

Not  so  in  the  world  of  immaterial  and  spiritual  being.  Man  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God;  therefore  he  has  a  free  agency  like  to  that  of  his  Maker. 
From  its  very  nature,  this  free  agency  is  incapable  of  mechanical  control. 
Motives,  arguments,  inducements  may  move,  convince,  persuade;  but  they 
cannot  control  by  a  necessity  like  that  in  the  world  of  matter.  That  they 
cannot,  is  owing  to  the  very  nature  itself  of  a  free  agent,  who  is  no  longer 
free,  if  he  have  no  ultimate  choice  and  power  of  his  own.  The  Bible  every 
where  ascribes  such  a  power  to  man.  He  resists  light,  knowledge,  persua- 
sion; he  remains  unmoved  (at  least  undetermined)  by  all  the  motives' 
drawn  from  earth,  heaven,  and  hell;  he  resists  and  grieves  the  Spirit  of. 
God  himself.  Such  are  the  representations  of  the  Scripture.  Is  this  re- 
presentation truth  or  fiction?  Which  is  the  same  as  to  ask:  Are  men  in 
fact  free  agents,  or  only  so  in  namt  and  appearance? 

That  they  are  in  fact  free,  is  what  I  believe.  Nor  can  I  be  persuaded, 
that  illustrations  of  free  agency  drawn  from  the  material  world,  are  in  any 
tolerable  measure  apposite  to  our  subject.  Our  souls  are  spirit,  not  matter. 
They  are  like  the  God  who  made  them;  not  like  the  dust  on  which  we 
tread.  All  arguments,  then,  drawn  from  cause  or  causation  and  effect  in 
the  material  world,  and  applied  to  the  subject  of  spiritual  agency  and  in- 
fluence, are  wrongly  applied,  and  cannot  serve  to  cadt  any  thing  but  dark- 
ness on  this  deeply  interesting  subject. 

All  the  deductions  in  respect  to  fatalism  moreover,  which  are  made  out 
and  charged  upon  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  God's  foreknowledge  and 
eternal  purposes,  are  made  out  by  a  process  of  reasoning  which  has  its  basis 
in  material  analogies.  A  regular,  necessitous,  mechanical  concatenation  of 
cause  and  effect,  altogether  like  that  in  the  world  of  nature,  is  predicated 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  purposes  or  decrees;  and  then  the  charge  of 
fatalism  and  absurdity  of  course  follows.  Let  those  who  would  avoid  this 
take  good  care,  then,  not  to  reason  about  spirit  in  the  same  way  as  they  do 
about  matter. 

Who  now  can  prove,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  not  influence  the  human 
mind,  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  its  entire  freeagency — influence 
it  to  accept  the  offers  of  salvation,  and  become  tvftfiog<po$  roD  v/ov  roDSeoD? 
No  one*  He  can  no  more  do  this,  than  he  can  prove  that  one  man  cannot 
influence  another,  without  impairing  his  freedom  of  action;  an  event  which 
takes  place  every  hour,  and  in  all  parts  of  this  lower  world.  Above  all, 
who  can  show  that  truth  can  influence  men  while  they  remain  free,  and  yet 
that  the  Spirit,  who  is  the  author  of  all  truth,  cannot  operate  as  effectually 
and  with  as  little  interference  with  free  agency,  as  the  truth  which  he  has 
revealed  ?  So  little  foundation*  is  there  for  the  charge  of  fatalism,  against 
the  doctrine  of  divine  influence  upon  the  souls  of  men ! 

Those  who  are  saved  freely  repent,  freely  believe,  freely  accept  the  terms 
of  salvation.  Why  can  they  not  be  as  free  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  as  they  are  under  the  influence  of  the  truth  which  he  has  revealed? 
And  none  but  penitents  will  be  saved.  There  is  no  room  then  to  say,  that 
a  belief  in  the  divine  eternal  purposes  makes  it  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  a  man  lives  a  virtuous  and  holy  life  or  not,  and  that  if  he  is  to  be 
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saved,  he  will  be  saved,  let  him  do  what  he  may.  The  plain  and  certain 
truth  is,  that  he  'is  not  to  be  saved'  unless  he  become  conformed  to  the 
image  of  Christ,  and  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  t/ie  Lord.  This 
is  God's  everlasting  purpose,  his  eternal  decree;  and  sooner  than  this  can 
be  violated,  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away.  All  accusations  of  such  a 
nature,  then,  against  the  doctrine  in  question,  properly  understood,  are  un- 
grounded and  unjust. 

In  regard  to  the  dispute  whether  God  vgoufurf  roue  xXfjrouc,  from  his 
mere  good  pleasure,  or  from  a  foresight  of  their  faith  and  good  works ;  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that  the  paragraph  of  the  epistle  which  is  under  consideration 
does  not  decide  on  this.  So  far  the  question  seems  to  be  fully  settled,  by 
other  texts  of  Scripture,  viz.,  that  the  merit  or  obedience  of  the  xkyroi  was 
not  the  ground  or  reason  of  their  regeneration  and  sanctification.  This 
would  be  assuming  that  holiness  existed  before  it  did  exist;  that  it  was  the 
ground  of  that  which  it  followed  only  as  a  consequence. 

On  the  other  hand;  as  to  the  decretum  absolutum,  as  it  has  been  called, 
viz.,  the  determination  that  the  xXfjro/  should  be  saved,  irrespectively  of 
their  character  and  actions,  one  cannot  well  see  how  this  is  to  be  made  out. 
So  much  must  be  true,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  regenerated,  sanctified,  or 
saved,  on  account  of  merit ;  all  is  of  grace,  pure  grace.  If  this  be  all  that  any 
one  means  by  the  decretum  absolutum,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection 
made  to  it.  But  on  the  other  hand ;  as  God  is  omniscient,  and  therefore 
must  know  every  part  of  every  man's  character,  through  all  stages  of  his 
being;  as  all  things,  in  their  fullest  extent,  must  have  always  been  naked 
and  open  to  his  view;  so  we  cannot  once  imagine,  that  any  decree  or  pur- 
pose in  respect  to  the  xXijro/  can  have  been  made  irrespectively  of  their  whole 
character.  Such  an  irrespection  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  is  impossible. 
God  has  never  determined,  and  from  his  holy  nature  never  can  determine 
to  save  any  except  such  as  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.  All 
stands  or  falls  together.  A  decretum  absolutum,  i.  e.,  a  decree  which  should 
separate  these,  or  have  no  regard  to  these,  would  be  a  different  one  from 
that  which  the  apostle  has  stated;  and  I  may  add,  different  from  what  we 
can  ever  imagine  to  be  possible.  . 

To  what  purpose,  then,  can  disputes,  on  such  a  question  be  raised  or 
fostered?  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  church,  had  there  been  no  occasion 
in  times  past  to  mourn  over  them  !  It  is  truly  important  to  distinguish  that 
which  is  revealed,  from  that  which  is  not;  and  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  one,  and  dismiss  the  other.  "  Secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord  our 
God;  but  things  revealed  to  us  and  our  children." 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  phrase,  God  out  of  his  mere  good  pleasure,  is  very 
liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  perverted,  as  it  often  has  been.  My  own 
apprehension  is,  that  most  of  those  who  employ  it,  use  it  merely  to  signify 
without  regard  to  merit,  without  being  induced  by  considerations  ofmeritorious 
obedience.  In  this  sense,  as  applied  to  God  in  respect  to  his  purposes  of 
renewing  and  sanctifying  sinners,  it  is  strictly  true.  Merit  they  have  not ; 
obedience  they  exhibit  not,  while  in  their  unrenewed  and  unsanctified  state. 
But  then  the  phrase  is  often  understood  as  conveying  the  idea,  that  God, 
in  a  way  merely  arbitrary,  i.  e.,  without  any  good  reasons  whatever,  did 
choose  some  to  everlasting  life.  This  can  never  be  true  at  all;  no,  not  in 
any  sense  whatever.  All  that  can  ever  be  true  is,  that  God  has  done  this, 
while  the  reasons  are  entirely  unknown  to  us.    He  surely  never  did  and  never 
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will  determine  or  do  any  thing,  without  the  highest  and  best  reasons; 
although  he  may  not  unfold  them  to  us. 

On  the  whole  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  phrase  so  easily  misunderstood 
and  perverted  as  that  in  question,  should  have  been  introduced  into  the 
technology  of  religion.  It  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  avoided 
the  disputes  it  has  occasioned,  by  phraseology  more  explicit  and  unam- 
biguous. 

One  remark  more,  and  I  dismiss  the  whole  subject.  If  I  do  not  greatly 
err,  the  principal  objections  which  serious  and  candid  minds  feel  to  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  (as  it  is  called),  t.  e.,  of  foreknowledge  and  eter- 
nal purpose  on  the  part  of  God,  arises  from  what  I  must  think  to  be  a  mis- 
taken application  of  the  principles  of  analogical  reasoning.  '  How,'  it  is 
asked,  'can  God  have  determined  from  eternity  who  are  to  be  saved,' i.e., 
whom  he  will  effectually  call,  and  justify,  and  sanctify,  and  bring  to  glory, 
and  yet  men  be  free  to  choose  or  refuse  salvation  ?  And  the  difficulty  in 
all  this  is,  that  they  suppose  a  regular  concatenation  of  causes  and  influence 
must  be  arranged  in  the  spiritual  world,  which  will  just  as  mechanically  and 
certainly  bring  about  the  end,  as  that  gravitation  will  make  a  stone  fall  to 
the  earth.  They  join,  with  all  this  transfer  of  physical  causation  and  effect 
over  to  spiritual  things,  the  idea,  that  regard  to  the  character  or  efforts  of 
those  who  are  saved  is  to  be  left  out  of  the  question;  and  then  they  make  out, 
in  their  own  minds,  the  idea  of  fatalism,  an  undistinguishing  fatalism,  which 
acts  thus  and  so,  merely  because  it  chooses  to  do  this  or  that,  without  any 
good  and  sufficient  reason  whatever.  And  taking  such  a  view  of  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  of  course  they  think  it  very  reasonable  to  reject  it. 

In  answer  to  all  this  it  may  be  said  (1),  That  it  is  impossible  even  to  im- 
agine a  case  in  which  God  can  be  supposed  not  to  have  before  him  the  whole 
of  every  individual  character  of  those  who  belong  to  the  xXjjto/.  (2)  All 
that  the  Scripture  teaches  in  regard  to  the  ground  or  reason  of  his  purpose  of 
mercy  towards  these,  is,  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  merit  or  desert  in  them ; 
they  are  regenerated,  and  sanctified,  and  saved  through  grace,  grace  only; 
"  not  of  work,  lest  any  man  should  boast."  Farther  than  this  negative  as- 
sertion, the  Scripture  does  not  go;  and  who  knows  any  thing  more  than 
what  is  revealed  concerning  it?  (3)  The  Bible,  and  experience,  and  reason, 
all  unite  in  giving  testimony  of  the  highest  kind  which  the  human  mind  can 
receive,  that  whatever  may  be  the  purposes  of  God,  men  in  fact  are  free 
agents  ;  free  in  all  their  spiritual  exercises,  as  well  as  any  others:  and  what 
is  thus  in  fact  conciliated  or  harmonized,  cannot  in  its  own  nature  be  con- 
tradictory or  absurd.  (4)  The  eternal  purpose  of  God  is  no  more  in  the 
way  of  free  agency,  than  his  present  purpose;  for  his  present  purpose  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  his  eternal  one,  and  his  eternal  one  neither  more 
nor  less  than  his  present  one.  With  him  there  is  one  eternal  now;  and  all 
ideas  of  causation,  and  concatenation  of  causes  and  influence,  drawn  from 
sensible  objects  that  are  temporary  and  successive,  only  serve  to  mislead  the 
mind  in  regard  to  God,  when  they  are  applied  to  him.  (5)  All  the  diffi- 
culties which  ever  have  been  or  ever  can  be  raised  in  regard  to  the  foreor- 
dination  or  decree  of  God,  concentre  at  last  in  one  single  point,  viz.,  How 
can  a  creature  be  perfectly  dependent,  entirely  under  the  control  and  within 
the  power  of  another,  and  yet  be  free  f  And  all  the  difficulty  here  comes 
at  last  upon  the  how ;  it  lies  not  in  the  fact ;  for  the  fact  that  such  is  the 
case,  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  experience. 

Now  as  this  how  lies  equally  in  the  way  of  all  who  admit  the  existence 
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of  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Creator — I  say  equally  in  the  way  of  all 
such,  for  this  is  plainly  the  case  unless  they  are  fatalists — and  since,  more- 
over, this  question  is  plainly  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge; 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  reasonable  to  declaim  against  those  who  admit  that 
the  doctrine  of  divine  foreknowledge  implies  of  course  divine  purpose ;  and 
that  divine  purpose  must  have  been  always  the  same,  inasmuch  as  God  is 
immutable,  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  At  any  rate,  no 
arguments  of  an  a  priori  nature  can  serve  to  set  aside  the  plain,  direct,  in- 
evitable meaning  of  the  passage  in  Rom.  viii.  28,  seq.  Nor  if  it  presents 
a  difficulty,  can  we  free  ourselves  from  this,  even  if  we  reject  revelation. 
A  God  almighty  and  omniscient,  and  a  creature  frail  and  entirely  depen- 
dent, and  yet  free,  always  and  every  where  present  the  same  paradox  to 
the  human  understanding.  The  Jew,  the  Mahommedan,  and  the  Theist, 
are  obliged  to  encounter  it,  in  common  with  the  Christian  of  strict  creed 
and  principles. 


EXCURSUS  XL 

On  Rom.  ix.  17,  ttg  avrb  roDro  e%i)ytig&  a  (p.  431). 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  entire  assertion,  the  words  of  which  we  have 
thus  considered?  Does  it  mean  that  God  did  actively  and  by  his  immedi- 
ate influence  on  the  heart  or  mind  of  Pharaoh,  excite  him  or  rouse  him  up 
to  do  evil,  t.  e.9  to  continue  obstinate  and  rebellious  against  himself  ?  Or 
that  God  had  excited  or  roused  him  up  by  the  various  plagues  sent  on  him 
and  his  people,  so  that  his  opposition  to  letting  the  people  of  Israel  go  had 
become  more  active  and  bitter?  The  first  of  these  meanings  is  the  one 
which  it  is  said  some  writers  have  ventured  to  give.  E.  g.,  Augustine,  (de 
Gratis  et  lib.  ArbiU  c.  21):  His  et  tali  bus  testimoniis  Scripturarum  satis 
manifestatur  opcrari  Deum  in  cor  dibits  hominum  ad  inclinandaseorum  volup- 
tatesquocumquevoluerit)  sive  ad  bona  pro  sua  misericordid  sine  ad  mala  pro 
meritis  eorum,  &c.  So  Gomar,  as  represented  by  Hales:  "Not  unjustly 
does  God  condemn  the  sinner,  for  he  has  ordained  the  means  of  condemna- 
tion [i.  e.,  sin];  so  that  he  condemns  no  one,  without  having  first  plunged 
him  into  sin." — Golden  Remains,  p.  435,  ed.  1688.  Augustine  says,  more 
expressly  and  fully  than  above,  on  the  verse  before  us:  Excitavi  te  utcon- 
tumaciusresisteres,  non  tantum  perm  it  ten  do,  sedmulta  etiam  tamnrrusquam 
forts  operando.  So  Anselm,  as  quoted  by  Tholuck :  Cum  malus  esses,  pro- 
digiis  quasi  sopitum  excitavi,  ut  in  mahtia  persisteres  atque  deterior  fares. 
After  quoting  this  passage,  Tholuck  exclaims:  "  Is  it  God  or  the  devil  who 
speaks  thus  ?"  And  on  the  other  passages  just  quoted  he  says :  "Can  God 
speak  thus  to  man  [viz.  can  he  say  what  these  comments  represent  him  as 
saying]?  then  woe  to  us  !  for  we  are  mere  dwarfs  in  the  hands  of  an  irre- 
sistible Cyclops,  created  and  dashed  in  pieces  at  his  pleasure."  And  again: 
"Then  have  Satan  and  God  exchanged  offices.  God  goeth  about  as  a 
roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  ho  may  devour;  and  Satan  exults  that  the  Al- 
mighty, from  whose  hand  none  can  escape,  places  at  his  disposal  the  victims 
.of  his  vengeance."  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  this  is  just  what  pantheism 
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would  exult  in,  viz.,  that  pantheism  which  abolishes  all  distinction  between 
good  and  evil.* 


•  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  in  the  preface  to  my  work  as  stated  above  (p.  62  8>,  objects  to  my  citations 
of  Augustine  and  others  in  this  passage,  as  tending  to  place  the  authors  uniairly  before  the  eye 
ef  the  public,  because  it  seems  virtually  to  accuse  them  of  the  doctrine  of  fatality.  But  he  has  in 
part  mistaken  the  object  of  my  citations.  I  had  no  design  to  accuse  the  men  in  question  of 
really  holding  the  doctrine  of  fatality,  i.  e.,  that  God  is  the  proper  author  of  sin ;  but  merely  to 
show  that  writers  of  great  talent  and  much  celebrity  had  occasionally  expressed  themselves  in  a 
way  that  scarcely  seems  compatible  with  scriptural  views.  The  passage  from  Augustine  surely 
cannot  be  denied.  It  were  easy  to  add  not  a  few  more  of  the  same  tenor ;  but  this  would  be 
foreign  to  my  purpose  at  present.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  Augustine,  like  every  other  man 
who  is  a  warm  disputant  and  writes  a  great  deal,  in  the  fervour  of  his  zeal  has  expressed  himself 
in  a  manner  that  comports  not  all  with  the  general  spirit  and  tenor  of  his  writings.  He  was, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  ablest  and  most  consistent  of  all  the  ancient  Fathers  as  a  theologian.  As  a 
critic  however,  a  very  high  rank  surely  cannot  be  assigned  him ;  for  he  was  even  unacquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  language.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Augustine  usually  expresses  himself  as  a 
sober  man,  on  the  difficult  topics  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  present  Excursus ;  there  is  as 
little  doubt  that  in  the  heat  of  controversy  "  he  goes  for  the  whole"  How  can  such  a  writer, 
however  pious  and  able,  always  be  consistent  ? 

My  friend  oomplains  of  omissions,  in  the  citation  of  Augustine,  of  parts  of  the  passage,  and  of 
the  sequel.  But  surely  he  will  call  to  mind,  that  the  subject  of  discussion  is  not  the  general  or- 
thodoxy  of  Augustine ;  but  merely  whether  .he  had  expressed  himself  in  a  certain  way,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  text  under  consideration.  The  quotation  fairly  settles  this  point ;  and,  I  mu*t  think, 
without  any  injustice  to  Augustine.  He  does  say,  that  '  God  works  in  the  hearts  of  men  to  in- 
cline them  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good ;'  and  this  was  all  he  was  appealed  to  as  saying.  How  good, 
great,  or  consistent  a  man  he  was,  the  ratio  loci  et  temporis  did  not  permit  me  to  discuss. 

In  regard  to  the  quotation  from  Anselm,  Dr.  Smith  says  he  has  searched  in  vain  for  the  ori- 
ginal ;  and  he  appears  to  doubt  whether  it  exist*.  I  also  have  made  a  search  of  some  consider- 
able extent,  and  have  not  been  so  successful  as  to  find  it.  Yet  in  &  folio,  who  will  venture  to  say 
that  it  does  not  somewhere  lie  concealed  ?  Tholuck  is  one  of  the  last  men  to  quote  folsuly  and 
erroneously.  I  can  hardly  feel  that  he  is  mistaken  as  to  the  fact  that  Anselm  has  such  a  pas- 
sage. Yet  I  confess  it  seems  strange  to  me,  that  Tholuck,  who  names  it  a  horrible  (schreckli- 
ches)  passage,  should  not  tell  his  readers  where  they  might  find  it,  so  as  to  judge  of  the  tenor  of 
It  for  themselves.  In  my  estimate  of  Anselm's  character,  I  heartily  unite  with  my  friend,  and 
with  the  late  ecclesiastical  historian,  Milner. 

Dr.  Smith  also  complains  of  the  injustice  done  to  Gomar.  He  says  that  he  has  searched  the 
works  of  Gomar  in  vain,  to  find  any  thing  like  the  passage  quoted.  The  declaration  of  my  friend 
I  do  not  distrust.  But  he  will  call  to  mind,  that  the  quotation  from  Gomar  is  expressly  stated 
in  my  Excursus  to  be  taken  from  Hales's  account  of  him  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Dr.  S.  seems  to 
aim  at  palliating  a  little  the  injustice  that  some  might  think  I  had  done  to  these  writers  by  say- 
ing, that  "  I  have  avowedly  borrowed  them  from  Tholuck."  As  to  Gomar,  he  says  that  I  took 
the  passage  from  Tholuck,  he  from  Mosheim,  and  Mosheim  from  John  Hales  of  Eton,  "who 
embraced  the  side  of  Gomar's  opponents  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Thus,"  adds  he,  "  Mr.  Stuart 
has  the  passage  at  third  hand."  . 

My  answer  is  short.  I  verified  the  quotation  from  Mosheim's  translation  of  Hales's  letters, 
having  the  original  work  of  Mosheim  before  me.  I  had  before  read  the  whole  of  that  work,  and 
remembered  the  passage.  The  original  English  work  of  Hales,  i.  c,  his  letters  to  the  ambassa- 
dor at  the  Hague,  Sir  D.  Carleton,  was  not  then  in  my  possession.  It  now  lies  before  me.  On 
p.  435  (as  I  have  already  stated  in  the  text),  stands  the  passage  in  question.  It  is  not  misrepre- 
sented by  Mosheim  and  Tholuck,  as  to  substance.  Yet  as  to  the  last  clause  of  the  quotation,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  comes  from  Gomar,  or  is  a  conclusion  drawn  by  Mosheim,  and  by  Tholuck 
after  him,  from  what  is  said  in  Un-  first  part  of  the  quotation.  From  the  mode  of  printing  and 
pointing  in  the  Golden  Remains,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  phrase,  that  is,  as  he  predestir*- 
ated  man  to  death,  so  he  predestinated  lum  to  sin,  tJie  oidy  way  to  death,  belongs  to  Gomar  or  to  the 
comment  of  Hales  on  what  Gomar  had  just  said,  viz.,  that,  as  God  had  decreed  the  end  [deuthj, 
so  he  did  decree  the  means  [sin.]  Mosheim  takes  the  doubtful  words  as  belonging  to  Gomur; 
the  inspection  of  them  in  the  Golden  Remains  rather  inclines  me  to  attribute  them  to  Hales. 
Be,  this,  however,  as  it  may,  they  are  undoubtedly  a  correct  exposition  of  the  sentiment  conveyed 
by  the  declaration  of  Gomar. 

Every  thing  turns  then  on  the  credit  due  to  John  Hales.  As  to  this,  no  less  a  personage  than 
J.  Pearson,  the  well-known,  learned,  and  excellent  bishop  of  that  name,  edited  John  Halca's 
book,  inasmuch  as  his  name  stands  attached  to  the  preface.  His  testimony  concerning  Hales, 
whom  he  Intimately  knew,  is  as  follows :  "  John  Hales  (some  time  Greek  Professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  long  a  Fellow  of  Eton  College,  and  at  last  also  a  prebendary  at  Windsor)  was 
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These  expressions,  it  must  be  admitted,  bear  very  hardly  on  such  men  as 
Augustine,  Anselm,  Calvin,  Beza,  P.  Martyr,  Parous,  Gomar,  and  many 
others.  Yet  so  much  must  we  concede,  viz.,  that  the  Scriptures  not  only 
teach  us  God's  entire  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  the  freedom  of  man  in 
sinning,  but  they  do  also,  in  so  many  words,  assert  that  "  God  cannot  be 
tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man ;  but  every  man  is 
tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed,"  James  i. 
13,  14.  With  this  unequivocal  assertion  of  an  apostle  before  our  eyeSf 
an  assertion  bearing  directly  on  the  specific  point  of  internal  excitement 
to  do  evil,  we  ought  not  to  take  any  position  which  maintains,  that  God 
operated  directly  on  the  heart  and  mind  of  Pharaoh,  in  order  to  harden 
him  and  make  him  more  desperate. 

God  does  not  permit  wicked  men  to  say  truly  that  such  is  the  case,  in 
respect  to  his  dealings  with  them.  Thus  he  says  to  the  Jews :  '*  Will  ye 
steal,  murder,  and  commit  adultery,  and  swear  falsely,  and  burn  incense 
to  Baal,  and  walk  after  other  gods  whom  ye  know  not;  and  come  and 
stand  before  me  in  this  house... and  say:  We  are  delivered  [U<^B>  toe  are 
reserved]  to  do  all  these  abominations?"  Jer.  vii.  9,  10.  Nay,  the  Scripture 
directly  decides,  that  there  may  be  a  "  determinate  counsel  and  foreknow- 
ledge of  God"  respecting  a  thing  which  is  exceedingly  sinful,  and  yet  that 

a  man,  I  think,  of  at  great  a  sharpness,  quickness,  and  subtility  of  wit,  as  ever  this,  or  perhaps 
any  nation  bred...  He  became  as  great  a  master  of  polite,  various,  and  universal  learning,  as  ever 
yet  conversed  with  books...  He  really  was  a  most  prodigious  example  of  acute  and  piercing  wit, 
of  a  vast  and  illimited  knowledge,  of  a  severe  and  profound  judgment...  I  cannot  esteem  him  less 
in  any  thing  which  belongs  to  a  good  man,  than  in  those  intellectual  perfections... As  a  Christian, 
none  was  ever  more  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  gospel,  none  more  studious  of  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  or  more  curious  in  search.. .If  ever  any  man  might  be  allowed  to  judge,  it  was  he  who 
so  long,  so  much,  so  advantageously  considered  ;  and  what  is  more,  who  never  could  be  said  to 
have  the  least  worldly  design  in  his  determinations... He  was  most  exemplary,  meek,  and  humble, 
notwithstanding  his  perfections... This  testimony... comes  far  short  of  him." — Pref.  to  Golden 
Remains. 

So  much  for  the  capacity  of  Hales  to  understand  Gomar,  and  for  his  fidelity  in  reporting  what 
he  said.  As  to  the  fact  alleged  by  my  friend,  viz.,  that  M  Hales  was  on  the  side  of  Gomar*s  op- 
ponents at  the  Synod  of  Doit,"  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  of  all.  He  who  has  studied  well  the 
history  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  was  convoked  by  the  influ- 
ence of  King  James,  and  with  a  design  to  support  Calvinism.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  was  accord- 
ingly sent  by  the  King  to  stay  at  the  Hague,  and  watch  over  all  the  movements  of  the  Synod,  in 
order  to  see  that  matters  were  conducted  so  as  to  please  his  majesty.  It  was  indecorous  for 
Carleton  to  go  directly  to  Dort ;  and  so  he  stopped  a  short  distance  from  it,  and  sent  Hales  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  Synod,  and  communicate  them  to  him  from  day  to  day.  For  this  very 
purpose  had  Hales  been  nominated  by  king  James,  as  the  most  shrewd,  learned,  and  able  of  all  the 
English  Calvinists.  Had  he  been  in  any  degTec  suspected  of  leaning  to  Arminianism,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  received  the  appointment  that  he  did.  It  was  by  attendance  on  the  Synod, 
and  witnessing  the  manner  in  which  the  Arminians  were  treated,  that  Hales  became  first  cool 
towards  Gomar  and  his  party,  and  afterwards  opposed  to  them  on  the  ground  of  their  violence 
and  persecution  unto  blood.  In  subsequent  life  he  seems  to  have  declined  still  farther  from  the 
high  Calvinistic  party.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  not  the  least  ground  of  doubt  that  he  was 
a  high  Calvinist  when  he  went  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.  That  his  letters  are  a  faithful  picture  of 
what  took  place  there,  no  one  who  reads  them  with  candour  and  attention  can  doubt.  The  in- 
ternal evidence  is  perfectly  convincing.  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  their  authenticity  called  in  ques- 
tion. That  Gomar,  with  all  his  abilities,  whatever  they  were,  was  a  high  party-man,  a  heated 
disputant,  and  a  bold  uncompromising  defender  of  ultra-doctrines  on  the  subject  of  the  divine 
decrees,  no  one,  I  think,  will  call  in  question,  who  reads  the  letters  of  Hales. 

After  all,  I  hardly  need  to  have  said  any  thing  in  the  way  of  my  own  vindication  ;  for  I  have 
expressly  said,  that  the  remarks  of  Thoiuck  "  bear  very  hardly"  on  the  authors  quoted.  Yet  in 
deference  to  the  feelings  of  my  friend,  whose  opinion  I  so  highly  value,  and  in  justice  to  the 
general  tenor  and  strain  of  the  works  of  the  authors  quoted,  1  have  modified  my  own  remarks 
upon  their  declarations.  I  do  this,  not  because  I  suppose  them  not  to  have  made  such  declara- 
tions ;  but  because  I  suppose  them  to  have  said,  in  the  heat  of  dispute,  that  which  they  did  not 
abide  by  in  their  sober  and  considerate  moments. 
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those  who  are  agents  in  bringing  it  about  may  be  altogether  voluntary  and 
guilty,  Acts  ii.  23.  Guilty  or  wicked  they  could  not  be,  unless  they  were 
voluntary  agents. 

But  having  advanced  thus  far,  we  must  go  still  farther  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfaction  as  to  the  point  in  question.  This  can  be  obtained  only  by  a 
considerate  and  extensive  survey  of  the  usus  loguendi  in  the  Scriptures,  with, 
reference  to  God  as  the  author  of  all  things*  There  is  a  sense,  in  which  he 
is  the  author  of  all  things,  yea,  of  all  actions.  He  has  created  all  things. 
Under  his  control,  and  by  his  direction  and  power,  they  come  into  exist- 
ence* None  but  atheists  will  deny  this.  He  continues  to  hold  them  all 
under  his  control,  i. «.,  he  governs  the  universe:  and  in  him  "  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being."  He  directs  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will;  i.  e.y  he  so  guides  and  controls  all  things,  all  events,  all  creatures 
and  their  actions,  as  finally  to  accomplish  his  own  blessed  and  glorious  pur- 
poses, both  of  mercy  and  justice.    , 

The  moment  we  admit  him  to  be  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent  God,  that 
moment  we  admit  that  he  must  have  foreseen  from  eternity  all  the  actions 
of  his  creatures,  all  their  thoughts  and  affections  and  wishes  and  de- 
sires. We  cannot  deny  that,  foreseeing  all  these  with  all  their  consequences, 
he  brought  them  into  being,  and  placed  them  (for  surely  it  was  he  who  or- 
dered their  lot)  in  circumstances,  where  he  knew  they  would  act  as  he  had 
foreseen  they  would.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  this,  without  denying  the 
omniscience  of  God,  and  his  immutability. 

Now  the  Scripture  most  evidently  admits  and  inculcates  all  these  truths. 
Such  being  the  fact,  there  is  plainly  a  sense  in  which  all  things  and  events 
may  be  ascribed  to  God.  He  foreknew  them;  and  his  creating  and  govern- 
ing and  controlling  power  renders  it  certain  that  they  will  come  to  pass ; 
for  how  could  he  foreknow  what  is  uncertain  ?  Accordingly,  the  Bible  de- 
clares that  *  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  God.'  Nay  it  goes 
farther  than  this;  however  we  may  stumble  at  the  expressions,  or  revolt  at 
the  sentiment.  It  ascribes  evil,  yea,  moral  evil,  to  God  in  some  sense  or 
other;  an  assertion  which  must  not  be  hazarded  without  proof,  and  which 
shall  be  supported  by  an  overwhelming  mass  of  examples.  Let  the  reader 
now  turn  to  the  following  passages  and  attentively  consider  them ;  viz.,  2 
Sam.  xii.  11,  xvi.  10;  1  Kings  xxii.  22;  Josh.  x-i.  20;  Ps.  cv.  25;  1  Kings 
xi.  23;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1.  Let  him  next  examine  the  texts  which  declare 
that  God  hardened  the  heart  of  one  and  another;  e.g.,  of  Pharaoh,  Exod. 
vii.  13,  ix.  12,  x.  1,  20,  27,  xi.  10,  xiv.  8;  Rom.  ix.  18;  of  Sihon  king  of 
the  Amorites,  Deut.  ii.  30;  of  the  Israelites,  Lsai.  lxiii.  17;  John  xii.  40. 
Who  can  read  such  texts  as  these,  and  so  many,  and  yet  aver  that  the 
Scripture  teaches  us,  that  there  is  no  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  God 
hardens  the  hearts  of  men  ? 

But  the  great  question  yet  remains,  Does  God  do  this  in  such  a  way, 
«.  e*,  is  he  so  concerned  in  it,  and  only  so  concerned,  that  man's  free  agency 
is  still  left  entire,  and  so  that  all  the  moral  blame  of  his  sins  is  to  be  attri- 
buted solely  to  him?  This  question  we  may  answer  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Bible  does  indeed  speak  of  God  as  hardening  the  hearts  of  men,  in  some 
sense  or  other.  In  what  sense,  is  not  specifically  said,  although  it  is  very 
plainly  implied.  That  he  does  this  in  the  way  of  direct  influence  on  the 
heart  or  mind,  seems  to  be  unequivocally  denied  in  James  i.  13.  14.  That 
what  we  are  allowed  to  attribute  to  him,  in  respect  to  the  hardening  of  the 
heart,  cannot  be  any  thing  which  takes  away  the  criminality  and  guilt  of 
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men,  nor  any  thing  which  in  any  measure  abridges  the  entire  freedom  of 
their  own  actions,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  sacred  writers  often  and 
every  where  ascribe  the  hardening  of  the  heart  to  the  wicked  themselves.  So, 
expressly,  in  respect  to  Pharaoh,  Exod.  viii.  15,  32,  ix.  34;  1  Sam.  vi.  6; 
in  respect  to  others,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13;  Ps.  xcv.  8;  Prov.  xxviii.  14;  Job 
ix.  4 ;  and  so  of  hardening  the  neck,  which  for  substance  has  the  same  mean- 
ing, 2  Kings  xvii.  14;  Jer.  vii.  26,  xix.  15;  Prov.  xxix.  1;  Neh.  ix.  16, 
17,  29.  In  other  expressions  the  passive  voice  only  is  made  use  of,  without 
designating  any  agent;  e.  g.,  Exod.  vii.  22,  viii.  19,  ix.  7,  35,  et  alibi. 

With  these  texts  may  be  compared  Isai.  vi.  10,  where  the  prophet  is  bid 
to  go  and  make  the  heart  of  the  people  stupid,  their  ears  heavy,  and  to  close 
up  their  eyes.  Read  now  the  comments  on  this,  in  Matt.  xiii.  15;  Mark  iv. 
12;  John  xii.  40;  Acts  xxviii.  26,  27.  A  comparison  of  these  is  repiei ? 
with  instruction;  for  in  Isai.  vi.  10,  the  prophet  is  represented  as  hardening 
the  Jews,  because  he  declares  to  them  the  divine  word,  and  they,  hearing 
and  rejecting  it,  become  more  hardened.  In  John  xii.  40,  God  is  represent- 
ed as  hardening  their  heart  (which  seems  also  to  be  implied  in  Mark  iv.  12); 
while  in  Matt.  xiii.  15  and  Acts  xxviii.  26,  27,  the  plain  and  necessary  im- 
plication is,  that  the  Jews  hardened  their  own  hearts.  Here  then  is  one 
and  the  same  case,  which  is  represented  in  three  different  ways.  (1)  The 
prophet  hardens  the  Jews.  (2)  God  does  the  same  thing.  (3)  The  Jewish 
people  do  it  themselves.  Is  all  this  true ;  or  is  one  part  contradictory  to 
another?  We  may  safely  answer:  It  is  all  true.  The  prophet  is  said  to 
harden  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  merely  because  he  is  the  instrument  of  deli- 
vering messages  to  them;  while  they,  in  consequence  of  abusing  these,  be- 
come more  hardened  and  guilty.  God  hardens  their  hearts,  in  that  by  his 
providence  he  sustains  them  in  life,  upholds  the  use  of  all  their  power?, 
causes  the  prophets  to  warn  and  reprove  them,  and  places  them  in  circum- 
stances where  they  must  receive  these  warnings  and  reproofs.  Under  this 
arrangement  of  his  providence  they  become  more  hardened  and  wicked. 
In  this  sense,  and  in  this  only,  do  the  Scriptures  seem  to  affirm  that  he  is 
concerned  with  the  hardening  of  men's  hearts. 

The  Jews  hardened  their  own  hearts,  inasmuch  as  they  freely  and  volun- 
tarily abused  all  the  blessings  and  privileges  which  the  providence  and 
mercy  of  God  had  bestowed  upon  them,  and  thus  became  more  stupid  and 
corrupt. 

Surely  no  one  will  say  that  the  prophet  (Isai.  vi.  10)  hardens  the  hearts 
of  the  Jews,  by  direct  and  positive  influence  upon  them.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, then,  when  it  is  declared  that  God  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  this  was  done  by  direct  and  positive  influence. 
That  it  is  not  necessary,  can  be  made  clear  from  the  following  illustration 
of  Scripture  usage.  In  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  it  is  ssAd,The  Lord  moved (fiD'l) 
David  to  go  and  number  Israel,  &c,  which,  under  the  circumstances  then 
existing,  and  with  the  views  that  David  had,  was  a  great  sin  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  and  was  punished  by  a  signal  judgment  of  God.  Here  observe, 
that  flD*1  is  applied  directly  to  Jehovah,  without  any  intimation  of  a 
secondary  agent  or  instrument;  and  so  one  might  argue  (as  some  do  in  re- 
gard to  other  expressions  of  the  like  nature  in  the  Scriptures),  that  God  is 
here  asserted  to  be  the  direct  exciting  cause,  which  occasioned  David  to 
number  Israel,  &c.  Yet  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  1  the  very  same  thing  is  ascribed 
to  Satan:  And  Satan  moved^^  David  to  go  and number  Israel,  &c  Observe 
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-that  the  very  same  verb  is  employed  in  the  second  case,  as  in  the  first. 
Now  as  Satan  is  the  tempter  of  men  to  sin,  and  as  "  God  tempted  no  man" 
we  must  say,  Here  is  a  clear  case,  in  which  that  is  ascribed  to  God,  which 
he  permits  or  suffers  to  be  brought  about  under  his  superintendence  or 
government  of  the  universe,  by  agents  of  an  inferior  character.  This 
seems,  at  least,  to  be  a  clear  case;  and  it  is  one  which  has  a  very  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  subject  before  us. 

It  is  true  that  God  roused  up  Pharaoh,  so  that  he  was  the  occasion  of  the 
divine  power  and  glory  being  displayed  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  But  was 
this  done  by  direct  and  immediate  operation  in  hardening  his  heart,  or  was 
it  through  the  signs  and  wonders,  which  the  power  and  providence  of  God 
performed  before  the  eyes  and  in  the  country  of  this  contumacious  monarch? 
In  the  latter  way,  we  may  safely  answer,  inasmuch  as  Pharaoh  and  others 
are  said,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  harden  their  own  hearts.  There  was  another 
agency  here,  then,  besides  that  of  Jehovah ;  just  as  in  the  case  stated  above. 
God  in  his  providence  did  send  Moses  and  Aaron  with  a  commission  to 
make  demands  on  the  king  of  Egypt  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Hebrews; 
he  sent  plagues  upon  Egypt  by  his  miraculous  power;  and  all  these  things 
under  arrangements  of  his  providence  being  brought  to  act  upon  Pharaoh, 
he  became  worse  and  worse.  The  Lord  hardened  his  heart,  because  the 
Lord  was  the  author  of  commands  and  messages  and  miracles,  which  were 
the  occasion  of  Pharaoh's  hardening  his  own  heart.  In  just  such  a  way,  Paul 
says  that  our  sinful  passions  are  by  the  law,  r&  <xa6ri[iara  ruv  u/Aagnaiv  ra, 
did  rou  v6fiov,  Rom.  vii.  5,  which  he  afterwards  explains  by  saying,  jj  yag 
afiagria  dpo^ijv  XajSootfa,  x.  r.  X.,  Rom.  vii.  11. 

That  God  was  the  author  of  the  commands  and  messages  delivered  by 
Moses  and  Aaron  to  Pharaoh,  is  clear;  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  judg- 
ments inflicted  on  the  land  of  Egypt  js  clear;  that  he  knew  what  effect  these 
would  produce  on  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  is  equally  certain;  and  that  he  de- 
signed to  turn  all  this  into  ultimate  good,  and  to  glorify  himself,  the  Bible 
often  asserts  or  implies.  There  fa  no  difficulty  then  in  saying,  with  refer- 
ence to  all  this,  and  in  the  sense  stated  above,  that  God  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart,  or  that  he  roused  him  up,  viz.  by  his  messages  and  the  miracles  which 
he  wrought.  It  is  a  clear  case,  that  the  active  and  bitter  indignation  and 
contumacy  of  Pharaoh  was  greatly  increased  or  excited  by  these  doings  of 
Divine  Providence;  and  therefore  the  sentiment  of  our  text  remains  true; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  God  is  not  the  author  of  Pharaoh's  sin  (in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  this  expression),  any  more  than  he  is  the  author  of  our  sin, 
because  he  has  given  us  powers  and  faculties  by  which  we  may  sin,  and, 
with  full  knowledge  that  we  should  sin,  has  placed  us  in  a  world  where  we 
are  of  course  surrounded  by  temptations  and  enticements  to  sin.  After  all 
this,  we  are  free  agents,  we  sin  voluntarily,  and  we  are  therefore  account- 
able for  it;  all  which  was  equally  true  of  Pharaoh. 

To  all  that  has  now  been  said  to  illustrate  and  vindicate  the  true  sense  of 
*&?*!£<*,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  apostle  in  ver. 
18,  clearly  implies  that  he  gave  such  a  sense  to  verses  16,  17,  as  has  been 
given  above:  "  Therefore  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will,  and  whom  he 
will,  he  hardeneth"  Now  if  i^yit^a  does  not  imply  some  kind  of  agency, 
something  done  on  the  part  of  God  which  has  a  connection  with  the  hard- 
ening of  Pharaoh's  heart,  how  can  the  apostle  deduce  the  conclusion  in  ver. 
18  from  the  assertion  in  verses  16,  17?     This  consideration  alone  seems 
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fully  and  finally  to  decide  the  point,  in  regard  to  the  exegesis  put  upon 
*&7fiSa  by  Tholuck,  who  follows  the  d/irij^jj;  of  the  Seventy,  and  con- 
strues it  of  preserving  Pharaoh,  t.  e.,  upholding  him  in  life  daring  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  plagues  in  Egypt  Six  of  these  had  already  been  inflicted, 
when  the  words  in  ver.  17  were  spoken.  Tholuck  says  that  Pharaoh  might 
have  easily  been  taken  off  by  these  plagues,  and  therefore  i%jjyti£a  relates, 
as  he  maintains,  to  Pharaoh's  having  been  preserved  in  life.  And  in  the 
same  way  many  others  have  construed  the  word  styytiga.  But  this  will 
hardly  satisfy  the  demands  of  critical  exegesis.  The  six  plagues  already 
inflicted  were,  the  turning  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood,  Exod.  vii. 
14,  seq.;  the  sending  of  the  frogs,  Exod.  viii,  1,  seq.;  of  the  lice,  Exod.  viii. 
16,  seq.;  of  the  flies,  Exod.  viii.  20,  seq.;  the  murrain  of  beasts,  Exod.  ix.l, 
seq.;  and  the  plague  of  biles  and  Mains,  Exod.  ix.  8,  seq.  Now  as  all  these 
plagues  were  merely  temporary,  and  as  we  have  no  intimation  in  the  sacred 
records  that  they  occasioned  the  loss  of  human  life  among  the  Egyptians,  so 
there  seems  to  be  no  special  reason  for  putting  this  sense  on  T?*{9g&2,  ▼«• 
/  have  preserved  thee,  or  kept  thee  alive. 

And  then,  if  this  be  adopted,  how  does  the  conclusion  of  the  apostle  in 
ver.  18  follow,  viz.  fo  dt  §i\n  exXr^vvn?  Does  preserving  in  life,  or  making 
one  to  keep  his  standing,  necessarily  import  a  rh  cxkr^vmv  or  txkJjgto/Mi? 
I  am  altogether  unable  to  see  how  Paul  could  deduce  such  a  conclusion 
from  such  premises. 

1  must  therefore  accede  to  what  seems  to  be  the  plain  and  evident  mean- 
ing of  ijjjysifa,  viz.,  that  God  in  his  providence  did  so  direct  things,  viz., 
the  warnings  to  Pharaoh,  the  commands  addressed  to  him,  and  the  signs 
and  wonders  in  his  land,  that  he  was  excited  to  more  vehement  resistance 
and  contumely,  which  ended  in  his  signal  overthrow  and  destruction.  In 
all  this  Pharaoh  was  entirely  voluntary  and  free.  The  case  differs  not,  in 
principle,  from  what  happens  every  day.  As  has  been  before  remarked, 
God  creates  men:  he  endows  them  with  powers  and  faculties  which  enable 
them  to  sin;  and  places  them  in  a  world  surrounded  by  temptation;  and 
all  this,  knowing  certainly  that  they  will  sin.  Every  one  must  agree  to  this. 
But  are  not  men  free  agents  still?  Do  they  not  sin  voluntarily?  Does  not 
the  blame  of  this  attach  entirely  to  themselves  ?  Can  any  part  of  it  be  justly 
charged  upon  God?  Surely  not;  and  if  not,  then  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
he  may  say,  that  he  roused  up  Pharaoh,  in  order  that  he  might  show  forth  his 
power  and  glory  in  all  the  earth;  and  this  without  making  himself  the  proper 
author  of  sin.  In  one  sense,  God  does  all  that  takes  place  under  his  pro- 
vidence and  government  of  the  world;  for  he  preserves  all  creatures  and 
all  worlds,  and  gives  them  all  their  powers,  faculties,  and  opportunities  of 
action.  In  another  sense,  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin  ;  "  God  tempteth  no 
man."  Man  is  the  proper  author  of  his  own  sin ;  "  every  man  is  tempted 
when  he  is  drawn  away  by  his  own  lust,  and  enticed  to  sin."  In  one  sense 
God  hath  made  all  things  for  himself,  yea,  "  the  wicked  for  Hie  day  ofevU" 
Prov.  xvi.  4,  and  in  the  like  sense  he  roused  up  Pharaoh.  So  far  as  he  is 
concerned  with  all  this,  it  is  in  a  way  that  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
freedom  of  men  in  action ;  and  all  his  designs  are  to  bring  good  out  of  evil, 
and  thus  to  promote  the  glory  of  his  own  name;  as  is  intimated  in  the 
verse  before  us. 

All  the  difficulty  which  is  involved  in  theso  declarations  in  their  full 
extent,  is  involved  in  the  principle  (which  even  Theism  admits),  that  God  is 
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omniscient^  omnipotent,  and  immutable.  The  Deist  has,  in  reality,  the  very 
same  difficulties  to  cope  with  here,  so  far  as  the  free  agency  and  the  sinful- 
ness of  men  are  concerned,  as  the  evangelical  Christian.  The  modus  of  the 
whole  is  our  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  free  agency  and  entire  de- 
pendence, foreknowledge  and  voluntary  action,  consist  together  and  are 
harmonized.  But  s&fact  only  is  known  to  us,  viz.,  the  fact  that,  they  do 
coexist;  and  as  the  manner  of  their  coexistence  or  consistency  is  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge;  so  I  do  not  see  how  those,  who  are 
stumbled  at  the  subject  under  consideration,  can  ever  satisfy  themselves,  so 
long  as  they  insist  on  first  knowing  the  manner  of  the  consistency,  before 
they  admit  the  fact. 

In  the  apostle's  time,  the  very  same  objection  was  made  to  his  doctrine, 
which  has  been  made  ever  since,  and  is  still  every  day  repeated  So  the 
verses  in  the  sequel  plainly  show  us.  They  show,  moreover,  that  the 
apostle  was  understood  in  the  same  way  by  objectors,  as  his  words  at  first 
view  would  seem  to  mean;  for  if  this  were  not  so,  what  ground  was  there 
for  the  objection  which  is  raised? 

The  difficulty  of  this  subject,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  so  often  been 
misunderstood  and  abused,  and  a  wish  to  contribute  (if  possible)  something 
to  remove  some  of  its  perplexities  from  the  minds  of  readers  who  may 
peruse  these  pages,  are  my  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  it.  That 
there  are  difficulties  still  which  remain  unexplained,  and  which  ever  must 
remain  so  while  ( we  know  in  part,'  u  e.y  while  we  continue  in  the  present 
world,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  at  all  to  deny.  But  this  is  confessedly  the 
ease  in  regard  to  a  multitude  of  other  things,  which  all  admit  without 
hesitation;  and  admit  them,  too,  even  while  the  modus  of  them  remains 
utterly  inexplicable. 


excursus  xn. 

On  the  various  designations  in  Rom.  xii.  8  (p.  505). 

I  have,  in  the  commentary,  given  the  reader  the  usual  exegesis  of  the  pas- 
sage in  question,  viz.,  6  fierafodovc,  h  aTXoV)jrr  6  irpserdfiitog,  \v  crovdfi'  o 
«Xe2/f,  sv  i\ag6r7}Ti.  But  an  attentive  and  repeated  examination  of  it  has 
raised  many  doubts  in  my  mind  whether  there  is  not  a  radical  mistake  at 
the  foundation  of  this  whole  interpretation.  I  refer  not  now  to  the  verbal 
criticisms  merely;  which,  it  is  obvious,  are  in  general  well  founded  and 
correct.  But  I  refer  to  the  assumption,  in  this  case,  that  6  fitrabibobs,  o 
vgo7<rrdfLt¥Oi,  and  6  sXbuv  designate  officers  or  offices  in  the  church;  I  mean 
officers  in  the  usual  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  viz.,  men  set  apart  by  the 
special  designation  and  appointment  of  the  church,  for  the  performance  of 
some  peculiar  and  appropriate  duties.  I  have  a  predominant  persuasion, 
that  these  words  here  designate  duties  which  individuals  merely  as  such 
were  to  perform,  and  to  whom  the  church  looked  for  such  performance  be- 
cause they  had  ability  or  opportunity  to  perform  them,  or  (if  it  shall  be 
thought  more  probable)  who  were  specially  desired  by  the  church  to  perform 
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them.  In  the  last  case  it  might  be  true,  for  example,  that  to  an  individual 
in  the  church  who  was  wealthy,  the  church  looked  in  a  peculiar  manner 
with  expectation  that  he  would  aid  the  poor;  or  (to  adduce  another  ex- 
ample) it  might  happen  that  some  individual  had  leisure,  and  also  particular 
qualifications  for  visiting  the  sick,  consoling  mourners,  counselling  the  per- 
plexed, relieving  the  distressed  by  various  personal  attentions,  &c,  and  the 
church  looked  to  him  as  a  6  sa«£v,  or  they  made  a  special  request  of  him 
that  he  would  attend  to  such  duties. ,  All  this  might  be,  nay,  it  is  all  very 
natural  and  probable;  while,  at  the  same  time,  this  would  not  prove  that 
there  were  regularly  instituted  offices  in  the  church,  designated  by  6  jj,sto- 
didovg,  6  Kgo'fffrd/tisvog,  and  6  s\euv. 

These  hints  give  the  general  views  which  I  feel  compelled  to  entertain 
of  the  words  under  examination.  But  as  the  whole  subject  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  polity  of  the  Christian  church,  I  feel  obliged  to  assign 
reasons  for  such  an  opinion. 

(1)  It  is  obvious  that  the  apostle  does  not  here  confine  himself  to  extra- 
ordinary and  miraculous  gifts  only,  although  he  includes  them.  The 
vgotprjTTig  was  one  who  spoke  under  the  influence  of  inspiration;  but  o 
diddtfxwv  and  6  nagaxaKuv  might  or  might  not  be  inspired;  for  the  office 
itself  was  of  a  permanent  or  general  nature,  and  not  limited  to  special  cir- 
cumstances. So  the  dtaxovo;  might  or  might  not  be  an  inspired  man;  for 
Stephen  (Acts  vi.  vii.)  was  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  while  we  have  no 
particular  reason  to  believe  that  all  of  his  brethren  in  office  were  endowed 
with  the  same  gift.  The  same  is  true  of  6  fxtradidovg,  6  <rgo'itrdftt¥ot,  and  o 
sXiojv:  for  the  respective  individuals  who  performed  the  duties  designated 
by  these  words,  might,  at  times,  enjoy  special  divine  assistance  and  direc- 
tion. But  this  belongs  not  essentially  to  the  nature  of  the  duties  them- 
selves, which  may  in  general  be  performed  without  miraculous  interposi- 
tion. 

(2)  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  apostle,  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  ex- 
hortation here,  includes  both  public  and  private,  official  and  unofficial 
duties.  A  bare  inspection  of  verses,  6 — 21  sets  this  question  at  rest.  He 
means  to  say,  that  inasmuch  as  all  Christians  are  members  of  one  and  the 
same  body,  all  their  gifts  and  talents,  of  whatever  kind  or  nature,  whether 
adapted  to  the  performance  of  public  or  private  duties,  whether  they  are 
aided  by  the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit  or  otherwise — all  were  to  be 
employed  in  the  most  efficient  and  profitable  manner.  Such  is  the  evident 
tenor  of  his  whole  discourse.  Who,  for  example,  would  seek  in  verses  9, 
10  seq.,  for  directions  only  to  men  in  official  stations?  There  is  no  reason- 
able question,  therefore,  respecting  the  general  principle  which  I  have  here 
laid  down,  in  regard  to  the  whole  paragraph  which  contains  the  apostle's 
exhortation.  » But  where  does  he  dismiss  the  address  to  the  officers  of  the 
church  as  such,  and  begin  with  individuals  or  laymen?  This  is  the  very 
gist  of  the  question ;  and  in  order  to  throw  some  light  on  this,  I  observe, 

(3)  That  the  very  construction  and  natural  order  of  verses  6 — 8  favour 
the  supposition,  that  the  last  three  classes  of  men  named  are  private^  not 
official  persons. 

In  respect  to  the  natural  order  of  the  passage,  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
obvious  dictate  of  propriety,  that  the  apostle  should  begin  first  with  the 
officers  of  the  church;  and  this  he  has  plainly  done;  for  we  have  **£opjj«js, 
d/axow;,  btd&txaXotj  6  cragaxaXwv,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  rest.     Now  i£ 
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after  o-a^axaXS*,  he  proceeds  to  unofficial  men  (as  I  suppose),  then  it  would 
be  perfectly  natural  to  select  from  among  these,  those  who  are  particularly 
distinguished  in  the  church  for  their  usefulness;  and  so  he  seems  to  have 
done.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice,  moreover,  that  here  (before 
6  ftiradt&ovs)  the  construction  is  changed  by  the  apostle,  tin  being  omitted 
as  if  purposely  to  designate  a  change  in  classification. 

(4)  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  make  out  official  distinctions  through 
the  whole  of  verses  6 — 8.  How  does  6  pira&ifovt,  as  an  officer  of  the  church, 
differ  from  I  dsdxovog?  And  again;  how  does  6  sXtatv  differ  from  both,  or 
from  either?  A  question  which  none  of  the  commentators  have  answered 
with  any  good  degree  of  satisfaction.  Indeed  most  of  them  pass  the  diffi- 
culty over  with  entire  silence;  which  is  at  least  the  most  easy,  if  not  the 
most  instructive,  method  of  commentary.  Here  then  according  to  them, 
are  two  supplementary  offices  to  that  of  3/dxovoj;  the  main  and  originally 
the  only  duty  of  which  was,  to  take  care  of  the  poor. 

But  further,  who  is  6  ngoYttrdpsvos?  He  who  presides  over  the  church?  If 
so,  how  can  he  be  placed  the  sixth  in  rank  here,  and  the  seventh  in  1  Cor.  xii. 
28?  (See  *u/3*£wj<ra/s  there.)  Then  again,  why  should  6  T^o/ard/it¥os  not  have 
a  place  among  the  teachers,  instead  of  being  placed  where  it  has,  on  the  right 
and  left  hand,  an  office  of  mere  charity?  Does  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
whole  church  ever  rank  in  this  way,  in  times  either  ancient  or  modern?  I 
know  of  no  such  example. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  the  apostle  has  not  strictly  followed  the  order  of 
office  here,  as  to  dignity  or  rank,  inasmuch  as  he  has  mentioned  the  deacon 
before  the  teacher  or  exhorter.  But  there  is  an  apparent  reason  for  this.  In 
speaking  of  the  official  classes  of  the  Romish  church,  the  highest  and  lowest 
office,  viz.  that  of  prophet  and  deaconf  t.  e.f  the  two  extremes  of  office, 
occurred  first:  which  is  a  very  natural  method  of  thought  These  the  apostle 
wrote  down  as  they  occurred.  He  then  supplied  the  intermediate  offices, 
viz.,  that  of  teacher  and  exhorter,  t.  e.,  the  proper  doctrinal  instructor, 
whether  in  public  or  private,  and  exhorter t  or  practical  and  persuasive 
preacher.  This  will  account  very  naturally  for  the  order  of  officers  here.  But 
in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  the  apostle  exprofesso  recounts  the  natural  order  seriatim; 
which  he  makes  to  be,  1.  Apostles;  2.  Prophets;  3.  Teachers;  4.  Such  as 
possessed  miraculous  powers  in  general  (Iwa/Mug);  5.  Such  as  possesse7 
the  gift  of  healing  the  sick;  6.  Avrfar^tis ;  7.  Kuj&^tfs/s;  8.  Those  who 
spoke  various  languages;  9.  Interpreters  (comp.  ver.  80). 

Here,  then  the  6  /itrab/dovg,  6  Tgo/ffrdptvog,  and  6  IXtZt  of  our  text,  are 
omitted  (unless  indeed  the  6  vgoYard/Mtvoi  is  found  in  the  xvfofvrjffttg,  of  whicL 
more  hereafter),  and  d>WXij4*'£  comes  in  for  6  dtdxovog.  So  Bretschneider 
on drriKr^igi  "bauddubieadmunusdiaconorumet diaconissarum respicitur, 
ut  etiam  patres  eccles.  put&runt."  That  this  last  declaration  is  correct,  one 
may  see  by  consulting  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  sub.  voc.  dvr/Xrj-^tg.  Vitringa 
thinks  that  dtrfk^ig  means,  the  interpreters  of  foreign  languages  (comp. 
1  Cor.  xii.  80,  d/s^eravourt);  de  Vet.  Synag.  II.  31,  p.  509.  But  the  other 
exegesis  is  most  natural;  for  demX^'C  means,  help,  assistance,  care;  and 
here  the  abstract  (as  grammarians  say)  being  used  for  the  concrete,  the 
sense  is  curatores,  i.  e.,  btdxovoi. 

It  is  obvious,  now,  that  in  this  noted  passage  in  1  Cor.  xii,  28, o/ttralk* 

2s 
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&ov{  and  o  i\tu»  are  omitted;  and  this  gives  very  strong  reason  to  suspect 
that  these  were  not  properly  offices  in  the  church. 

But  how  is  it  with  6  irgot<rrd/j,tvog?  Is  he  not  found  in  the  xuj3*fwj<rs/; 
of  1  Cor.  xii.  28  ?  This  looks  probable  at  first  view;  but  let  us  examine 
a  little  more  thoroughly. 

First,  I  remark,  that  the  word  *x^Urr^n  and  its  derivates  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  designate  the  idea  of  presiding  over  persons.  It  sometimes 
conveys  the  idea  of  being  placed  over  any  thing,  or  any  kind  of  business,  in 
order  to  take  care  of  it,  see  that  it  is  done,  &c;  i.  e.,  the  undertaker  in  any 
thing,  the  protector  or  curator  of  any  person  or  thing,  the  Greeks  call 
«  TPoYarufitvoi,  6  irpttruic,  6  **f o/tfrarjjc,  i.  q.,patron,  he/per.  Accordingly  the 
word  occurs  in  the  sense  of  aiding,  assisting,  &a,  in  Rom.  xvi.  2,  where 
the  brethren  of  the  Roman  church  are  charged  by  the  apostle  to  aid,  in  any 
manner  she  may  need,  Phebe,  who  had  been  a  vptrdrit  of  many  Christians, 
t.  e.,  a  helper,  a  curator,  one  who  had  aided  them  by  her  personal  attention 
and  by  her  charity.  The  grammarian  Various  explains  vgosraria  by  £o#}«a. 
In  the  letter  of  Athanasius  ad  Solitaries,  when  speaking  of  the  disposition 
of  Zenobia  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  he  says :  Kgo'tort)  rov  2a/u,oedrsu$.  she 
aided  him  of  Samosata.9  So  Theophylact,  commenting  on  Rom.  xii.  8, 
says:  IlgoitrcuftaJ  leri  ro  /So^fft,  xai  did  ty/iarai  xai  did  roZ  tuiftarog  avroC 
rSt  fiorfibttas  bicft'fyy,  i  e.,  <x£o1<fra.<focu  means  TO  AID,  both  by  words  and  6y 
personal  services,  him  who  is  needy. 

That  such  a  meaning  then  may  be  given  to  6  *g<}7<rrdauo$in  Rom.  xii.  8, 
seems  clear.  The  usus  loquendi  allows  it.  What  then  does  the  context 
demand?     Let  us  see  what  precedes,  and  what  follows. 

What  precedes  is,  6  /itradibcjc,  h  axXoVjjr/ ;  which  I  now  render,  let  hi* 
who  imparts  [charity],  do  it  with  liberality.  So,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  words 
may  be  rendered.  That  a^Xbrr^  may  mean  liberality,  one  may  see  in  2  Cor. 
viii.  2,  ix.  11,  13;  James  i.  5.  So  Xenophon:  ajr\cv<rrarov  bs  poi  boxi, 
tTvat,  x.  r.  X.,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  part  of  a  most  liberal  man,  &c.,Cyrop. 
VIII.  p.  155.  So  Josephus,  speaking  of  Araunah's  liberal  offer  to  David 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  19 — 24),  says:  David  highly  esteemed  his  afi-Xonjro,  liberality, 
&c.  Antiq.  VII.  10.  So  in  Test.  XII.  Patriarch,  p.  624 :  oSds  eungyu 
nf  as-Xonjr/  /lou,  God  helped  my  liberal  disposition.  See  other  examples  in 
Kypke  in  loc  As  to  o  /itrabtbovg,  which  is  commonly  applied  to  one  who 
distributes  charity,  and  so  made  for  substance  synonymous  with  hdxovos,  it 
la  very  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  the  word  will  bear  this  construc- 
tion. Bretschneider  has  indeed  given  it  such  a  meaning  (as  others  before 
him  have  often  done);  but  as  Vitringa long  ago  observed  (De  Vet.  Synag. 
II.  3,  p.  501),  *'  the  proper  Greek  word  for  distribute  is  btabibufLf"  as  one 
may  see  in  John  vi.  11 ;  Luke  xviii.  22  (also  in  xi.  22,  it  has  the  like 
sense),  Acts  iv.  35.  The  like  sense  this  verb  has  in  the  classics.  But 
IxiTohibwiu  properly  means  to  impart  among  others  what  belongs  to  one's 
self  to  give  of  one's  own  to  others;  which  is,  or  at  any  rate  may  be,  a  very 
different  thing  from  distributing  the  alms  of  the  church. 

If  these  words  be  rightly  explained,  we  have  in  them  a  command  of  the 
apostle,  that  those  who  are  able  ptrabtbovat,  to  give  in  charity,  should  do  this 

•  fieJche  has  quoted  thto  in  the  sense  of  ■  he  presided  over  Semosata  I' 
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%n  a  liberal  manner.  That  all  this  is  congruous  and  appropriate,  I  pre- 
sume no  one  will  venture  to  deny. 

We  have  seen  what  precedes  6  <rgo7<frdtu,gvog.  Let  us  now  see  wh&tfollows 
it.  This  is  6  iXtuv,  sv  tXagortin,  let  him  who  performs  deeds  of  mercy,  do  it 
cheerfully,  t.  e.f  let  him.  go  about  his  task  with  a  willing  mind  voluntarily, 
not  grudgingly  and  with  a  forbidding  demeanour.  The  duty  of  o  fosuv  may 
differ  from  that  of  b  psradi&o'jg,  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  the  former  con- 
sisted in  personal  cares  and  services  bestowed  upon  the  sick  and  unfortu- 
nate; while  the  latter  consisted  in  donations  of  money,  food,  &c.  These 
latter  duties  devolved  especially  on  the  rich;  the  former  could  be  performed 
by  all  classes. of  Christians. 

Between  these  two  classes  of  benefactors f  then,  the  apostle  places  o 
oge/'ffra/ftf  koj.  If  these*  classes,  now,  are  not  officers  of  the  church,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  o  irnYtrdfAtvoe  does  not  stand  here  for  one.  That  o 
iXiuiv  cannot  be  made  to  mean  an  officer  of  the  church,  the  silence  of  m  jst 
commentators  concerning  it  would  seem  pretty  strongly  to  indicate*  Ac- 
cordingly Vitringa  does  not  hesitate  to  say  :  Quicquid  enim  adversae  opin- 
ionis  auctores  statuant,  fieri  non  potest,  ut  per  rov  iXtowra  describantur 
aliqui  ecclesise  officiarii  [officers.] 

It  does  seem  most  probable,  therefore,  that  6  Trgoferdfimt  is  of  the  like 
tenor  with  rj  vgoffrdrts  in  Rom.  xvi.  2,  which  there  means,  one  who  rcctives 
and  entertains  strangers,  i  e.,  a  helper  of  Christian  brethren  coming  from 
abroad;  for  such  a  helper  ^oerdng)  was  Phebe.  And  this  seems  the  more 
probable,  inasmuch  as  the  duty  of  hospitality,  so  often  and  so  urgently 
insisted  on  by  the  apostles,  has  no  specific  mention  among  the  special  char- 
ities here  unless  it  be  included  in  this  word ;  although  it  is  touched  on 
as  it  respects  the  church  in  general,  in  ver.  13.  But  a  comparison  with 
Bom.  xvi.  2,  as  I  must  think,  renders  the  sense  now  given  to  6  KgoY<trdj&t>Qg 
quite  probable. 

But  Tholuck  and  others  appeal  to  xv^t^atig  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  and  say, 
that  as  xvpepfaus  means  there  a  special  gift  or  office  bestowed  by  the  influ- 
enceof  the  Spirit,  so  6  KPoYaTd/Asvoi  must  be  considered  as  corresponding  with 
it.  But  what  is  x<j(3igvr)<ns?  A  question  difficult  to  be  answered,  inasmuch 
as  this  word  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28  is  a  aVagXeyo^svov.  In  classic  Greek  it  means 
guidance,  direction,  steering;  and  is  especially  (as  also  the  verb  xv(3iPvdcu) 
applied  to  designate  the  steering  or  guiding  of  a  ship  by  the  pilot.  Hence 
many  critics  understand  it  here  (1  Cor.  xii.  28)  as  designating  the  office  of 
a  ruler  in  the  church.  But  how  can  such  an  office  be  placed  the  seventh 
in  rank  (for  the  apostle  here  seems  to  make  an  enumeration  according  to  the 
order  of  precedence),  and  have  but  one  or  two  offices  reckoned  below  it? 
This  seems  to  be  exceedingly  incongruous.  The  governor  and  guide  of  a 
Christian  church  would  seem,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  stand  at  its  head. 

I  ask,  in  the  next  place,  how  it  should  happen  that  xvfSe^tfug  stands  hero 
in  such  a  position,  having  in  order  before  it  dvrtXr^iig,  opitulatores,  cura- 
tores  (i.  q.  3/axovo/),  and  after  it  ysvn  y\u<r<tojv?  Why  docs  it  not  stand  next 
before  or  after  argop  frus  or  MaexdXovg,  where  we  should  almost  of  necessity 
expect  to  find  it,  if  it  mean  presidents  or  governors  of  the  church? 

Moved  by  such  difficulties,  I  feel  constrained  to  seek  another  than  a  clas- 
sical meaning  for  xvfitpfaus*    But  as  in  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  not 
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elsewhere  to  be  found,  we  must  resort  to  the  Septuagint :  and  here  the  word* 
is  uniformly  employed  as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  nfaanrij  skilful  dex- 
terity, wise  foresight,  power  of  prudent  or  skilful  management.  In  this  very 
sense  xvpepneig  is  plainly  employed  in  Prov.  i.  5,  xi.  14,  xxiv.  6.  fitra  xvfi- 
ipfotug  y'mroLi  <jr6\ffiog ;  and  these  are  all  the  instances  in  which  the  word 
occurs  in  the  Septuagint.  In  accordance  with  this  meaning  is  the  Lex. 
Cyrilli;  xvPipwig,  pfo'wjff/c.  So  the  Glossae  ineditse  in  Prov.  Salom. :  xvfit£- 
Wig,  ivHtrfifjui  tm  tfgarrofi'ivuv.  So  also  Hesychius  :  xuftigvfjffitg,  Tgovoenxai 
hrtgriyjkai  xat  fgovqatig,  considerate  knowledge  and  understanding. 

In  view  of  all  this,  we  may  now  venture  to  translate  xujfof »!$«/&  skilfu* 
discernment  or  insight.  But  in  what  respect?  To  answer  this,  we  must  let 
the  apostle  explain  himself.  Let  us  go  back,  then,  to  1  Cor.  xii.  8 — 10,  and 
there  we  shall  find  nearly  if  not  quite  the  same  reckoning  of  spiritual  gifts 
as  in  verses  28 — 30.  But  there,  before  yUn  yhutow,  stands  haxpttntg  rZ> 
vrvwfiaruv;  which  does  not  at  all  appear  in  verses  28 — 30,  unless  it  be  desig- 
nated by  xufiipfaug.  That  it  should  not  in  fact  be  included  in  this  latter 
passage,  distinguished  as  such  a  gift  must  be,  and  important  as  it  was  in  the 
then  state  of  the  church,  would  be  singular.  Now  as  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  yhy 
y\u<t<rw  comes  immediately  after xv^vrieng,  and  in  ver.  lOimmediately  after 
diaxgiftis  mivfiuTtov,  so  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  apostle  means  to 
designate  the  same  thing  by  jevfiepfaug  as  he  does  by  dtaxpiesig  Trvivpdrw. 
For  as  peculiar  skill  and  insight  would  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to  the 
discerning  of  spirits,  so  the  qualifications  for  such  a  duty  may  be  used  to  de- 
signate the  persons  who  are  to  perform  it.  Philology  allows  this;  but  above 
all,  the  order,  concinnity,  and  consistency  of  the  apostle's  discourse  here, 
seem  to  render  it  necessary,  or  at  least  quite  probable.  This  being  con- 
ceded, it  would  follow  that  no  argument  from  xu/3i%vri<rstg  can  be  adduced 
in  order  to  show  that  6  *go7tfrdftevog  in  Rom.  xii.  8  means  a  ruler  in  the 
Christian  church. 

I  am  the  more  satisfied  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  I  find  it  was  fully 
embraced  by  Lightfoot  and  Vitringa,  "quos  [in  re  critical  facile  principes 
nominarem.,>     See  Vitringa,  De  Yet.  Synag."!!.  8.  p.  507  seq. 

It  remains  only  that  I  notice  one  objection  more  to  the  meaning  which  I 
have  assigned  to  6  irgo/tru/umg.  This  is,  that  in  1  Thess.  v.  12  and  1  Tim. 
iii.  4,  12,  it  means  governors^  overseers  of  the  church;  and  consequently 
that  is  the  most  probable  meaning  in  Rom.  xii.  8. 

On  this  allegation  I  must  be  very  brief,  as  I  have  already  put  the  patience 
of  the  reader  to  a  trial.  In  1  Thess.  v.  12  the  apostle  says  to  the  church: 
4  Affectionately  regard  r©6$  xcwr/ wvrag  iv  u/*3>,  xal  ^o'ierafiivovg  vp&v  h  xy^/p 
xa.1  vo&tTovvrag  vpag.  The  question  is,  whether  he  means  here  different 
classes  of  officers,  or  one  and  the  same  class,  in  the  exercise  of  divers  gifts. 
I  know  of  no  way  in  which  this  question  can  be  definitely  and  certainly  de- 
cided. The  insertion  of  the  article  before  xom&vrag  (the  first  participial  noun 
in  the  series),  and  the  omission  of  it  before  the  other  like  nouns  ^o/Vroc^ot/; 
and  nxfttrovvrag  will  not  prove,  as  has  sometimes  been  assumed,  that  all  be- 
long to  one  class;  nor  will  it  prove  the  contrary;  for  (1)  the  article  is 
usually  omitted,  even  when  the  meaning  of  the  nouns  employed  is  plainly 
diverse,  provided  they  are  of  the  same  gender  and  case;  e.g.,  Mark. x v.  1, 
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IJArdi  tuv  «gitfjf3wf£ftnr  xai  ygapfiariw  (the  latter  without  r£y);  and  so  Col.  ii. 
8,  19;  2  Thess.  iii.  2;  Rom.  i.  20;  PhiL  ii.  17,  et  saspe  alibi;  see  N.  Test. 
Gramm.  §  89.  9.  (2)  The  article  is  often  inserted,  where  each  noun  indi- 
cates a  separate  subject ;  e.  g.,  Mark  ii.  16,  oi  y^a^^artTg  xai  ©/  pa^atbt ; 
so  Luke  viii.  24,  xi.  39;  1  These,  iii.  11;  Phil.  iii.  10,  et  alibi  saepe;  comp. 
ut  sup.  Of  course,  as  usage  is  both  ways,  the  omission  of  the  article  here 
can  prove  nothing.     Nor, 

(2)  Will  the  context  enable  us  to  decide  the  point  under  consideration ; 
as  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  it  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  this  point 
We  are  left,  therefore,  to  the  simple  nature  of  the  case.  What  can  be 
gathered  from  this?  I  answer,  (a)  That  rovg  xoviuvrag  is  evidently  a  generic^ 
not  a  specific  term,  and  may  indicate  any  kind  of  labour  performed  in  be- 
half of  the  church,  (b)  The  words  cgo/Vra/w vovg  and  vov^trouvrag  appear  to 
be  specific  here,  u  *.,  to  designate  particular  (and  probably  different)  classes 
of  persons.  The  most  probable  interpretation,  then,  is,  that  vrgoYcra/tivovg 
and  vovStrovvrag  designate  the  specific  classes,  comprehended  under  the  genus 
xorwvrag.  This  being  admitted  (and  certainly  no  one  will  say  this  is  an 
improbable  exegesis),  it  would  seem  altogether  probable,  that  irgoYerapsvovg 
here  has  the  like  sense  as  in  Rom.  xii.  8,  viz.,  those  who  applied  themselves 
to  the  external  temporal  business  or  concerns  of  the  church,  while  votfterow- 
rag  designates  all  the  various  kinds  of  teachers.  The  exhortation  of  the 
apostle,  then,  is  to  regard  with  kindly  feelings  those  who  laboured  in  any 
respect,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  for  the  good  of  the  church.  This 
determines  nothing,  therefore,  against  our  interpretation  of  6  ^oicrd/itvog  in 
Horn.  xii.  8. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  explain  1  Tim.  v.  17,  "  Let  the 
elders  xakZtg  Tgoear&rfg,  managing  well  [the  concerns  of  the  church],  be  ac- 
counted worthy  of  double  honour  [i.  e.,  of  ample  maintenance],  specially 
those  who  labour  in  word  and  doctrine."  There  were  then  two  kinds  of 
elders,  or  (to  speak  more  accurately)  there  were  two  departments  in  which 
the  Kgtafivregoi  might  labour;  they  might  be  Tgottrursg,  i.  e.,  standing  over, 
taking  care  observing  the  temporal  concerns  and  business,  &c.,of  the  church; 
or  they  might  be  specially  devoted  to  preaching  and  teaching,  \6yy  xat 
didatxaXiq;  or  perhaps  this  latter  means,  that  they  might  perform  the  duties 
of  a  ffgo£<rrw£,  and  also  teach  and  preach  in  addition  to  this.  That  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  presiding  over  and  making 
rules  for  the  church,  is  not  here  meant,  at  least  that  it  i3  not  necessarily  meant, 
seems  to  me  quite  plain,  from  comparing  Kgoiarri/Mt  and  its  derivates  in  other 
places.  E.  g.>  in  this  same  epistle,  iii.  13,  deacons  are  spoken  of  who 
rixvuv  xaXcug  Kgo'/aru/Mvot  xa)  ruv  Ib'tw  o'xuv,  manage  their  own  children  and 
households  well,  t.  e.,  take  good  care  of  them ;  for  so  ver.  1 8  explains  it 
o/  yag  xaXug  diuxovfiGavrtg=xa\cl>g  ffgo'/ard/isvoi.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
adding,  that  this  last  passage  throws  great  light  on  what  has  been  before 
said  about  6  tfgoYtrd/j.fvog,  and  serves  very  much  to  confirm  it. 

So,  then,  TeoYaTu/Mvoi  and  rgoe trans  may  mean  the  performers  of  any 
service  or  services  which  pertain  to  the  external  welfare  and  management 
of  the  church.  That  the  vp<fl3vTegoi  sometimes  did  such  services,  is  clear 
from  1  Tim.  v.  17.  But  that  others  might  perform  them,  is  equally  clear 
from  Rom.  xii.  8;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Rom.  xvi.  2,  &c. 
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We  can  now  account  for  it  that  the  apostle  says,  in  Rom.  xii.  r8,  t  Let 
o  vpi'trdfLtvos  do  his  duty  h  e#ov&j!f  with  diligence,  t.  e.,  with  active 
watchful  attention  and  effort/  But  how  h  <fvov8rj  can  be  applicable  to 
ruling,  in  the  common  sense  of  this  word,  has  been  a  difficulty  which  has 
perplexed  not  a  few,  who  have  undertaken  to  expound  this  passage. 
We  might  exhort  a  ruler  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  with  impar- 
tiality, with  a  due  regard  injustice  and  equity,  &c;  but  to  exhort  him  to 
govern  iv  tvovdfi,  seems  hardly  congruous. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  brought  by  a  kind  of  philological  necessity  to  the 
conclusion,  that  church  officers,  In  the  appropriate  sense  of  this  word,  are  not 
designated  by  6  ftera&sbove,  6  Tgo'/ffrdfiivos,  aud  6  eXtuv  in  Rom.  xii.  8,  but 
that  the  apostle  refers  to  individuals  in  the  church,  conspicuous  for  their 
attention  to  the  duties  respectively  indicated  by  these  words;  which 
duties  were,  the  giving  of  money  or  sustenance,  the  management  of  the 
external  temporal  affairs  and  business  and  interests  of  the  church,  and  the 
succouring  of  the  sick  and  unfortunate  by  personal  attention  and  effort. 


THE 


EPISTLE   TO   THE    ROMANS. 


Introduction  and  Salutation. 

1.  Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  chosen  apostle,  set  apart  for 

2  the  gospel  of  God,  |  which  he  formerly  declared  by  his  prophets '. 

3  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  |  concerning  his  Son  (born  of  the  seed  of 

4  David  in  respect  to  the  flesh,  |  the  decreed  Son  of  God  with 
power  in  respect  to  the  spirit  of  holiness  after  his  resurrection 

5  from  the  dead),  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  |  (by  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived grace  and  apostleship,  in  order  to  promote  the  obedience 

6  of  faith  among  all  nations,  for  his  name's  sake,  |  among  whom  are 

7  ye  also  called  of  Jesus  Christ,)  |  to  all  who  are  at  Rome,  beloved 
of  God,  chosen  saints ;  grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace  from  God 
our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

8  First,  I  thank  my  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  on  account  of 

9  you  all,  that  your  faith  is  spoken  of  in  all  the  world.  For  God 
is  my  witness,  whom  I  serve  with  my  spirit  in  the  gospel  of  his 

10  Son,  how  unceasingly  E  make  remembrance  of  you,  |  always 
asking  in  my  prayers,  that  if  possible,  at  some  time  before  long, 
I  may  (God  willing)  make  a  prosperous  journey  and  come  to 

11  you.     For  I  am  desirous  to  see  you,  in  order  to  bestow  on  you 

12  some  spiritual  favour,  so  that  you  may  be  confirmed.  This  also 
[I  desire],  to  be  comforted  among  you  by  the  mutual  faith  both 
of  you  and  me. 

13  Moreover,  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  that  I 
have  often  purposed  to  come  unto  you  (but  have  been  hindered 
until  now),  that  I  might  have  some  fruit  among  you,  as  also 

14  among  other  Gentiles.    I  am  a  debtor  both  to  Greeks  and  Bar- 

15  barians,  both  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned:  such  being  the 
case,  I  am  ready,  according  to  my  ability,  to  preach  the  gospel 
even  to  you  who  are  at  Rome. 
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Sobjects  of  consideration  proposed. 

16  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  since  it  is  the 
power  of  God  for  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth ;  to  the 

17  Jew  first,  and  then  to  the  Greek.  For  by  it  the  justification 
which  is  of  God  is  revealed,  [justification]  by  faith  for  the  faith- 

18  ful ;  as  it  is  written :  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.*'  For  the 
wrath  of  God  from  heaven  is  revealed  against  all  ungodliness 
and  unrighteousness  of  men, 

Universal  depravity  and  guilt  of  the  Gentiles, 

19  Who  wickedly  hinder  the  truth ;  |  because  that  which  might  be 
known  of  God,  is  manifest  in  them,  inasmuch  as  God  hath  mani- 

20  fested  it  to  them ;  |  (for  the  invisible  things  of  him,  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen  by  the  things  which  are 
made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead) ;  so  that  they  are 

21  without  excuse ;  because,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified 
him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful,  but  became  foolish  in 
their  imaginations,  and  their  inconsiderate  mind  was  darkened. 

S}  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  |  and  ex- 
changed the  glory  of  the  immortal  God  for  an  image  like  to 
mortal  man,  and  fowls,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  reptiles. 

24  Wherefore  God  even  gave  them  up,  in  the  lusts  of  their  hearts, 
to  uncleanness,  to  dishonour  their  own  bodies  among  themselves; 

25  who  exchanged  the  true  God  for  a  false  one,  and  worshipped 
and  served  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed 

26  for  ever,  Amen  1  On  account  of  this,  God  gave  them  up  to  base 
passions ;  for  their  women  changed  their  natural  use  into  that 

27  which  is  against  nature.  And  in  like  manner  also  the  males, 
leaving  the  natural  use  of  the  female,  burned  in  their  lust  toward 
each  other,  males  with  males  doing  that  which  is  shameful,  and 
receiving  in  themselves  the  reward  of  their  error  which  is  due. 

28  And  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge, God  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things 

29  which  are  base;  being  filled  with  all  iniquity,  uncleanness, 
malice,  covetousness,  mischief;    full  of  envy,  murder,  strife, 

30  deceit,  malevolence ;  |  backbiters,  open  slanderers,  haters  of  God, 
railers,  proud,  boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to 

31  parents,  |  inconsiderate,  covenant-breakers,  destitute  of  natural 

32  affection,  implacable,  unmerciful :  who,  knowing  the  ordinance 
of  God  that  they  who  do  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not 

-  .  only  do  the  same  things,  but  even  bestow  commendation  on  those 
who  do  them. 
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The  Jews  equally  guilty  with  the  Gentiles. 

II.  Therefore  thou  art  without  excuse,  O  man,  whoever  thou 
art  that  judgest ;  for  while  thou  art  passing  sentence  upon  an- 
other, thou  condemnest  thyself,  since  thou,  who  judges t  doest 

2  the  same  things.    For  we  know  that  the  judgment  of  God  is 

3  according  to  truth,  against  those  who  do  such  things.  Dost  thou 
think,  then,  O  man,  who  condemnest  those  that  do  such  things, 
and  doest  the  same,  that  thou  shalt  escape  the  judgment  of  God  ? 

4  Or  dost  thou  despise  his  abounding  goodness  and  forbearance 
and  long-suffering,  not  acknowledging  that  the  goodness  of  God 

5  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  ?  According  to  thy  hard  and  impe- 
nitent heart,  however,  thou  art  treasuring  up  for  thyself  wrath  in 
the  day  of  wrath,  when  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  shall  be 

6  revealed ;  who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works; 

7  to  those  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory 

8  and  honour  and  immortality,  eternal  life ;  but  to  those  who  are 
contentious,  and  disobey  the  truth  and  obey  unrighteousness, 

9  indignation  and  wrath.  ,  Affliction  and  distress  [shall  be]  upon 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  first  of  the  Jew  and  then  of 

10  the  Greek ;  but  glory  and  honour  and  peace  [shall  be]  to  every 

11  one  who  doeth  good,  first  to  the  Jew  and  then  to  the  Greek;  (for 

12  with  God  there  is  no  respect  of  persons ;  since  so  many  as  have 
sinned  without  law  shall  perish  without  law,  and  so  many  as 

13  have  sinned  under  the  law  shall  be  condemned  by  the  law  ;  for 
not  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  with  God,  but  the  doers  of  the 

14  law  will  be  justified  ;  for  when  the  Gentiles  who  have  no  law,  do 
in  a  natural  state  such  things  as  the  law  requireth,  these,  being 

15  destitute  of  the  law,  are  a  law  to  themselves ;  who  shew  that  the 
work  which  the  law  requireth,  is  written  upon  their  hearts,  their 
consciences  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  alternately  ac- 

16  cusing  or  excusing) ;  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secret 
things  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  my  gospeL 

17  If  now  thou  art  surnamed  Jew,  and  dost  lean  upon  the  law, 

18  and  make  thy  boast  of  God;  |  and  art  acquainted  with  [his]  will, 
and  canst  distinguish  things  which  differ,  being  instructed  by  the 

19  law;  thou  art  confident  also  of  being  thyself  a  guide  to  the  blinds 

20  a  light  to  those  who  are  in  darkness,  j  an  instructor  of  the  igno- 
rant, a  teacher  of  little  children,  one  having  the  representation  of 
true  knowledge  in  the  law;  dost  thou  then  who  teachest  another, 

21  not  instruct  thyself?    Dost  thou  who  preacbest  against  stealing, 

22  thyself  steal?    Dost  thou  who  forbiddest  to  commit  adultery, 
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22  thyself  commit  adultery?  Dost  thou  who  abhorrest  idols,  thyself 

23  commit  robbery  in  holy  things  ?     Dost  thou  who  gloriest  in  the 

24  law,  thyself  dishonour  God  by  transgressing  the  law?    For  as  it 

25  is  written,  "the  name  of  God  is  on  your  account  blasphemed 
among  the  Gentiles." 

Circumcision  indeed  is  profitable,  if  thou  dost  obey  the  law; 
but  if  thou  art  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  thy  circumcision  be- 

26  cometh  uncircumcision.  If,  moreover,  he  who  is  uncircumcised 
keep  the  precepts  of  the  law,  shall  not  his  uncircumcision  be 

27  counted  for  circumcision?  Yea,  he  who  keepeth  the  law  in  his 
natural  uncircumcised  state,  will  condemn  thee,  who,  in  possession 
of  the  Scriptures  and  a  partaker  of  circumcision,  art  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  law.  For  he  is  not  a  Jew,  who  is  one  outwardly; 
nor  is  that  which  is  outward,  [merely]  in  the  flesh,  circumcision. 

29  But  he  is  a  Jew,  who  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is  of 
the  heart,  spiritual  not  literal ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but 
of  God. 

Answer  to  some  objections.    Further  confirmation  of  the  depravity  and  guilt  of  the  Jews. 
General  conclusion  from  the  facts  stated. 

III.  <  What  then  is  the  advantage  of  the  Jew  ?  Or  what  the 
profit  of  circumcision?' 

2  Much  in  diverse  respects;  the  most  important  however  is,  that 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God. 

3  *  What  then  if  some  did  not  believe  ?  Will  their  unbelief 
make  void  the  faithfulness  of  God?' 

4  By  no  means;  but  let  God  be  [counted]  true,  and  every  man 
false;  as  it  is  written:  "That  thou  mightest  be  justified  when 
thou  speakest,  and  overcome  when  thou  art  judged." 

5  '  But  if  our  unrighteousness  commend  the  righteousness  of 
God,  what  shall  we  say?  Is  God  unjust,  who  inflicteth  punish- 
ment?' 

6  (I  speak  after  the  manner  of  men). ,  By  no  means;  otherwise, 
how  shall  God  judge  the  world  ? 

7  *  Still,  if  God's  faithfulness  to  his  word  has  on  account  of  my 
deceitfulnes8  abounded  more  unto  his  glory,  why  am  I  any 
longer  condemned  as  a  sinner  ?' 

8  Shall  we  then  [say]  (as  it  is  slanderously  reported  and  as 
some  affirm  that  we  do  say)  :  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may 
come  ?  whose  condemnation  is  just. 

9  'What  then?  Have  we  any  pre-eminence?'  None  at  all; 
for  we  have  already  made  good  the  charge  against  both  Jews  and  . 
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10  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin.   As  it  is  written  ;  "  There 

11  is  none  righteous,  not  even  one;  there  is  none  who  understand- 

12  eth,  there  is  none  who  seeketh  after  God;  all  have  gone  out  of 
the  way,  together  have  they  become  corrupt ;  there  is  none  who 

1 3  doeth  good,  not  even  one.  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ; 
with  their  tongues  do  they  deceive.     The  poison  of  asps  is  under 

14  their  lips.  |  Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness. 
{J}  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood ;  destruction  and  misery  attend 
3}  their  steps ;  |  the  way  of  peace  they  know  not.    There  is  no  fear 

of  God  before  their  eyes. 

19  Now  we  know  whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it  speaketh  to 
those  who  are  under  the  law ;   so  that  every  mouth  must  be 

20  stopped,  and  the  whole  world  become  guilty  before  God,  I  be- 
cause that  by  works  of  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  before  mm, 
for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin. 

Gratuitous  justification  by  Christ  Is  the  only  way  of  salvation. 

21  But  now,  the  justification  without  law  which  is  of  God  is  re- 
vealed, to  which  testimony  is  given  by  the  law  and  the  prophets; 

22  a  justification  then  which  is  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
[offered]  to  all,  and  [bestowed]  on  all  who  believe,  for  there  is 

23  no  distinction.      For  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  divine 

24  approbation,  |  being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the 

25  redemption  which  is  by  Christ  Jesus ;  whom  God  hath  set  forth 
as  a  propitiatory  [sacrifice]  by  faith  in  his  blood,  in  order  to 
declare  his  justification  through  remission,  by  the  forbearance  of 

26  God,  of  sins  formerly  committed ;  in  order  to  declare  his  justifi- 
cation at  the  present  time ;  so  that  he  might  be  just  and  yet 
the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus. 

27  Where  then  is  boasting  ?    It  is  excluded.    By  what  law  1  Of 

28  works  ?  Nay,  but  by  the  law  of  faith ;  for  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  works  of  law. 

29  Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  t    Is  he  not  also  of  the  Gentiles  t 

30  Yea,  of  the  Gentiles  also ;  since  it  is  one  and  the  same  God, 
who  will  justify  the  circumcised  by  faith  and  the  uncircumcised 

31  by  faith.  Do  wc  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  By 
no  means ;  we  confirm  the  law. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  teach  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace  only. 

IV.  '  What  then  shall  we  say  that  Abraham  our  father  obtained, 
in  respect  to  the  flesh  f ' 
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2  No  ground  of  glorying ;  for  if  Abraham  was  justified  by  works, 
he  hath  ground  of  glorying ;  but  [this  he  hath]  not  before  God. 

3  For  what  saith  the  Scripture  ?  u  And  Abraham  believed  God, 

4  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness."  Now  to  him  that 
worketh,  reward  is  not  counted  as  a  matter  of  grace,  but  as  a 

5  debt ;  but  to  him  who  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him  who 
justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness. 

6  In  like  manner,  also,  David  pronounceth  happy  the  man,  to 

7  whom  God  imputeth  righteousness  without  works:  "  Blessed  are 
they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered ; 

8  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity." 

9  [Is]  this  a  declaration  of  blessedness,  then,  concerning  those 
who  are  circumcised  [only],  or  concerning  the  uncircumcised  ? 
[Concerning  the  uncircumcised  also],  for  we  say  that  faith  was 

10  counted  to  Abraham  for  righteousness.  How  then  was  it  counted ? 
While  he  was  in  a  state  of  circumcision,  or  of  uncircumcision  ? 

11  Not  in  a  state  of  circumcision,  but  of  uncircumcision.  And  he 
received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  as  a  seal  of  the  righteousness 
by  faith  which  [he  obtained]  in  a  state  of  uncircumcision ;  in 
order  that  he  might  be  the  father  of  all  the  uncircumcised  who 
believe,  so  that  righteousness  might  also  be  counted  to  them ; 

12  and  the  father  of  the  circumcised,  who  are  not  only  of  the  cir- 
cumcision, but  walk  in  the  steps  of  that  faith  which  our  father 
Abraham  had  while  in  a  state  of  circumcision. 

13  For  the  promise  was  not  made  by  law  to  Abraham  or  to  his 
seed,  that  he  should  be  heir  of  the  word ;  but  by  the  righteous- 

14  ness  of  faith.  If  now  they  who  are  of  the  law,  are  heirs,  faith 
is  rendered  of  no  effect,  and  the  promise  is  made  void ;  for  the 
law  worketh  wrath,  because  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no 

16  transgression.  On  this  account  it  was  of  faith,  so  that  it  must 
be  of  grace,  in  order  that  the  promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the 
seed,  not  only  to  him  who  is  under  the  law,  but  to  him  who  is  of 

17  the  faith  of  Abraham; — who  is  the  father  of  us  all  |  (as  it  is 
written :  "A  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee"),  in  the 
sight  of  God  in  whom  he  believed,  who  giveth  life  to  the  dead, 

18  and  calleth  the  things  which  were  not,  as  if  they  were;  |  who, 
against  hope,  believed  in  hope  that  he  should  become  the  father 
of  many  nations  (according  to  what  had  been  said  :  "  So  shall 

19  thy  seed  be") ;  |  and  being  not  weak  in  faith,  he  considered  not 
his  own  body  already  dead  (as  he  was  about  one  hundred  years 

20  of  age),  nor  yet  the  deadness  of  Sarah's  womb ;  neither  did  he 
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through  uubelief  doubt  the  promise  of  God,  but  he  was  strong 

21  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God,  |  and  being  fully  persuaded  that 

22  what  he  had  promised  he  was  also  able  to  perform.     Wherefore 

23  it  was  verily  counted  to  him  for  righteousness.  Yet  it  was  not 
recorded  merely  for  his  own  sake,  that  it  was  counted  to  him ;  but 
also  for  our  sake  to  whom  it  will  be  counted,  to  us  who  believe 

24  on  him  who  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  |  who  was 
delivered  up  on  account  of  our  offences,  and  was  raised  for  the 
sake  of  our  justification. 

The  fruits  of  justification,  as  to  their  certainty  and  extent 

V.      Therefore  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God, 

2  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  by  whom  also  we  have  obtained 
access  [to  God],  through  belief  in  that  grace  in  which  we  stand, 
and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 

3  And  not  only  so,  but  we  rejoice  also  in  our  afflictions;  knowing 

4  that  affliction  produceth  patience,  |  and  patience  approbation,  and 

5  approbation  hope,  |  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed;  for  the  love 
of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is 

6  given  to  us.    For  while  we  were  yet  without  strength,  Christ 

7  died  in  due  time  for  the  ungodly.  Now  scarcely  for  a  just  man 
will  any  one  die;  although  for  his  benefactor  some  one,  perhaps, 

8  might  venture  even  to  die.    But  God  commended  his  love  to  us, 

9  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us.  Much 
more,  then,  being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  shall  we  be  saved 

10  from  wrath  by  him.  For,  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son;  much  more,  being 
reconciled,  shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life. 

11  And  not  only  so,  but  we  also  rejoice  in  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  obtained  reconciliation. 

12  Therefore,  as  by  one  man,  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin;  and  so  death  came  upon  all  men,  because  that  all  have 

13  sinned;  (for  until  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world,  although  sin  is 

14  not  accounted  of  where  there  is  no  law ;  yet  death  reigned  from 
Adam  unto  Moses,  even  over  those  who  had  not  sinned  in  like 

15  manner  as  Adam ;  who  is  a  type  of  him  that  was  to  come.  But 
not  as  the  offence,  so  the  free  gift  also ;  for  if  by  the  offence  of 
one  the  many  died,  much  more  has  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
gift  which  is  by  the  grace  of  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  abounded 

16  unto  the  many.  Moreover,  not  as  the  [condemnation]  by  one 
who  sinned,  is  the  free  gift ;  for  .sentence  was  by  one  [offence] 
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unto  condemnation,  but  the  free  gift  is  unto  justification  from 

17  many  offences.  For  if  by  the  offence  of  one  death  reigned  be- 
cause of  that  one,  much  more  shall  they  who  receive  abundance 
of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  justification,  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus 

18  Christ)  ;  therefore,  as  by  one  offence  [sentence  came]  upon  all 
men  unto  condemnation,  so  by  one  righteousness  [sentence  came] 

19  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life;  for  as  by  the  disobedience 
of  one  man  the  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of 
one  the  many  will  be  made  righteous. 

20  The  law  moreover  was  introduced,  so  that  offence  should 

21  abound;  but  where  sin  abounded,  grace  superabounded;  so  that, 
as  sin  reigned  by  death,  in  like  manner  grace  also  might  reign  by 
justification  unto  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Gratuitous  justification  does  not  enoourage  men  to  sin,  but  restrains  them  from  it 

VI.  What  shall  we  say  then?  May  we  continue  in  sin,  that 
grace  may  abound  ? 

2  By  no  means.     How  shall  we,  who  are  dead  to  sin,  any  longer 

3  live  in  it  ?     Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  have  been  bap- 

4  tized  into  Christ  Jesus,  have  been  baptized  into  his  death  ?  We 
have  then  been  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  his  death;  so 
that,  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  in  like  manner  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life. 

5  For  if  we  have  become  kindred  with  him  by  a  death  like  unto 

6  his,  then  we  shall  also  be  [kindred]  by  a  resurrection  :  for  we 
know  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified,  as  he  was,  that  the  body 
of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  in  order  that  we  should  no  longer 

J}    serve  sin ;  for  he  who  is  dead,  is  freed  from  sin.     If  now  we  are 

dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with  him ; 

9  knowing  that  Christ,  being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more, 

10  death  hath  no  longer  any  dominion  over  him.  For  in  that  he 
died,  he  died  once  for  all  unto  sin;   but  in  that  he  livcth,  he 

11  liveth  unto  God.  In  like  manner  you  also  must  account  your- 
selves dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

12  Let  not  sin  reign,  then,  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should 

13  obey  the  lusts  thereof;  neither  proffer  your  members  to  sin  as 
instruments  of  iniquity;  but  proffer  yourselves  to  God  as  alive 
from  the  dead,  and  your  members  to  God  as  instruments  of 

14  righteousness.  For  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you;  since 
ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace. 
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15  What  then  ?  Shall  we  sin,  because  we  are  not  under  law, 
but  under  grace  ? 

16  By  no  means.  Know  ye  not,  that  to  whomsoever  ye  proffer 
yourselves  as  servants  ready  to  obey,  ye  are  servants  to  him 
whom  ye  obey,  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto 

17  justification  ?  But  thanks  be  to  God,  that  ye  were  the  servants 
of  sin,  but  have  become  obedient  from  the  heart  to  that  model 

1 8  of  doctrine  in  which  ye  have  been  instructed.    Moreover  being 

19  freed  from  sin,  ye  have  become  the  servants  of  righteousness  (I 
speak  in  language  common  to  men,  because  of  the  weakness  occa- 
sioned by  your  flesh);  for  as  ye  have  proffered  your  members  as 
servants  to  impurity  and  iniquity  in  order  to  commit  iniquity,  so 
now  proffer  your  members  to  righteousness  in  order  to  be  holy. 

20  For  when  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin,  ye  were  free  in  respect  to 

21  righteousness.  What  fruit  had  ye  then,  in  those  things  of  which 

22  ye  are  now  ashamed?  for  the  end  of  those  things  is  death.  But 
now,  being  freed  from  sin  and  having  become  servants  to  God, 
ye  have  your  fruit  in  respect  to  holiness,  and  in  the  end  [ye  will 

23  have]  eternal  life.  For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift  of 
God,  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Those  who  are  under  lair  cannot  be  treed  from  the  power  and  penalty  of  ain. 

VII.  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  law,)  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man  so  long  as  he 

2  liveth  ?  For  the  married  woman  is  bound  to  her  husband  so 
long  as  he  liveth  ;  but  if  her  husband  die,  she  is  freed  from  the 

3  law  of  her  husband.  Therefore,  if  she  marry  another  while  her 
husband  is  living,  she  must  be  called  an  adulteress ;  but  if  her 
husband  die,  she  is  freed  from  the  law,  so  that  she  will  not 
become  an  adulteress  by  marrying  another  husband. 

4  Thus,  my  brethren,  ye  also  have  become  dead  to  the  law  by 
the  body  of  Christ,  in  order  that  ye  should  be  joined  to  another 
who  is  risen  from  the  dead ;  so  that  we  may  bring  forth  fruit 

5  unto  God.  For  when  we  were  in  the  flesh,  our  sinful  passions 
which  were  by  the  law,  wrought  powerfully  in  our  members  to 

6  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death;  but  now  we  are  freed  from  the  law 
by  which  we  were  held  in  bondage,  inasmuch  as  we  have  become 
dead  to  it ;  so  that  we  must  serve  [God]  with  a  new  spirit,  and 
not  according  to  the  ancient  letter. 

7  l  What  shall  we  say  then  f     Is  the  law  sin  ? 

By  no  means.     Still,  I  had  not  known  sin  except  by  the  law  j 
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for  I  had  not  known  inordinate  desire  unless  the  law  had  said, 

8  "  Thou  shalt  not  desire  inordinately."    But  sin,  taking  occasion 
by  the  commandment,  wrought  out  in  me  all  manner  of  inordi- 

9  nate  desire ;  for  without  the  law  sin  is  dead.    Once,  moreover,  I 
.10  was  alive  without  the  law;  but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin 

revived,  and  I  died ;  yea,  the  commandment  which  was  unto  life, 

11  the  very  same  was  found  to  be  death  to  me.    For  sin  taking 
occasion  by  the  commandment  deceived  me,  and  by  it  slew  me ; 

12  so  that  the  law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy  and  just  and 
good. 

13  '  Has  then  that  which  is  good  become  death  unto  me?' 

By  no  means ;  but  sin  [has  become  death],  in  order  that  it  might 
manifest  itself  as  causing  death  to  me  by  that  which  is  good,  so 
that  through  the  commandment  sin  might  be  exceedingly  sinful. 

14  For  we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual;  but  I  am  carnal,  sold 

15  under  sin.     For  that  which  I  practise,  I  approve  not;  for  not 

16  what  I  approve  do  I  perform,  but  that  which  I  hate,  I  do.    If 
then  I  do  that  which  I  approve  not,  I  give  consent  to  the  law  as 

17  good.     But  now  it  is  no  longer  I  who  do  this,  but  sin  which 

18  dwelleth  in  me.  For  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh, 
there  dwelleth  no  good  thing ;  for  to  approve  is  easy  for  me, 

19  but  to  do  what  is  good  I  find  no  [readiness].  For  the  good 
which  I  approve,  that  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  condemn, 

20  that  I  do.  Now  if  I  do  that  which  I  approve  not,  it  is  no  longer 
211  who  do  it,  but  sin  which  dwelleth  in  me.    I  find,  then,  that  it 

is  a  law  to  me,  when  desirous  to  do  good,  that  evil  is  near  to  me. 

22  For  I  take  pleasure  in  the  law  of  God,  as  to  the  inner  man ; 

23  but  I  perceive  another  law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the 
law  of  my  mind,  and  making  me  a  captive  to  the  law  of  sin  which 

24  is  in  my  members.    Wretched  man  that  I  am  I    Who  shall  de- 

25  liver  me  from  the  body  which  causeth  this  death?  I  thank  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  I  Wherefore  I,  the  same  person, 
serve  with  my  mind  the  law  of  God,  but  with  my  flesh  the  law 
of  sin. 

A  state  of  grace  delivers  from  the  bondage  and  penalty  of  sin. 

VIII.    But  now,  there  is  no  condemnation  to  those  who  are  in 

2  Christ  Jesus.*  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus, 

3  hath  freed  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  For  what  the  law 

*  Who  tralfc  not  qfttrtkt  JMh,  but  qfttr  the  Spirit,  is  probably  spurious  here,  and  la  there*** 
omitted. 
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could  not  accomplish,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God 
[accomplished],  who,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh  and  on  account  of  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh ; 

4  so  that  the  precepts  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk 

5  not  according  to  the  flesh  but  according  to  the  Spirit  For  they 
who  are  according  to  the  flesh,  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh ; 
but  they  who  are  according  to  the  Spirit,  the  things  of  the  Spirit. 

6  For  the  mind  of  the  flesh  is  death;  but  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  is 

7  life  and  peace.  Because  the  mind  of  the  flesh  is  enmity  against 
God ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  nor  indeed  can  be.    Those 

8  then  who  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  ■  Ye,  however,  are 

9  not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  you.     If  now  any  one  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 

10  he  is  none  of  his;  but  if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  indeed  is 
mortified  on  account  of  sin,  but  the  Spirit  liveth  on  account  of 

11  righteousness.  But  if  the  Spirit  of  him  who  raised  up  Jesus 
from  the  dead,  dwelleth  in  you,  he  who  raised  up  Christ  from 
the  dead  will  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies,  because  of  his 
Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  you. 

12  Therefore  brethren,  we  are  not  debtors  to  the  flesh,  to  live 

13  according  to  the  flesh ;  |  for  if  ye  live  according  to  the  flesh,  ye 
shall  die;  but  if  through  the  Spirit  ye  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 

14  body,  ye  shall  live.     For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 

15  God,  the  same  are  the  sons  of  God.  For  ye  have  not  received 
a  servile  spirit,  that  ye  should  again  be  in  fear :  but  ye  have  re- 

16  ceived  a  filial  Spirit,  by  which  we  cry  Abba,  Father  I  The  same 
Spirit  beareth  witness  in  our  spirit,  that  we  are  children  of 

17  God.  But  if  children,  then  heirs;  heirs  truly  of  God,  and  joint 
heirs  with  Christ,  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him  in  order  that 
we  may  be  also  glorified  with  him. 

FrulLfl  of  the  grace  and  sanctification  proffered  in  the  goipel. 

18  Moreover  I  reckon  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  as  not 
worthy  of  regard,  when  compared  with  the  glory  which  is  to  be 

19  revealed  to  us.     For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  is 

20  waiting  for  the  revelation  of  the  children  of  God.      For  the 

21  creature  was  made  subject  to  frailty  (not  of  its  own  choice,  but 
through  him  who  put  it  in  subjection),  in  hope  that  this  same 
creature  may  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  a  perishing  state,  and 

22  [brought]  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  For 
we  know  that  every  creature  sighs  and  groans  together  even  to 

2t 
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23  the  present  time.  Yet  not  only  so,  but  those  who  have  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves, 

24  waiting  for  adoption,  the  redemption  of  our  body.  For  we  are 
saved  in  hope.     Now  hope  which  is  seen,  is  not  hope :  for  what 

25  a  man  seeth,  how  doth  he  still  hope  for  it  ?  But  if  we  hope  for 
that  which  we  do  not  see,  we  patiently  wait  for  it. 

26  In  like  manner,  also,  the  Spirit  helpeth  much  our  infirmities ; 
for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  the  same 
Spirit,  however,  maketh  earnest  intercession  for  us,  in  sighs 

27  which  cannot  be  uttered;  but  he  who  searcheth  hearts  knoweth 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  that  he  maketh  intercession  in  behalf  of 
the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

28  We  know,  moreover,  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
those  who  love  God,  to  those  who  are  called  according  to  his 

29  purpose.  For  those  whom  he  foreknew,  he  also  predestinated  to 
be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  in  order  that  he  should 

30  be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren.  Those  also  whom  he 
predestinated,  the  same  he  likewise  called ;  and  those  whom  he 
called,  the  same  he  also  justified ;  and  those  whom  he  justified, 
the  same  he  also  glorified. 

31  What  shall  we  say,  then,  concerning  these  things  ?   If  God  be 

32  for  us,  who  is  against  us  ?  Even  he  who  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  give  him  up  for  us  all — how  shall  he  not  also  with  him  freely 

33  give  us  all  things?    |  Who  shall  accuse  the  elect  of  God  t     It  is 

34  God  that  justifieth ;  |  who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ 
who  died  [for  us] ;  yea  rather,  who  has  also  risen,  who  moreover 

35  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  also  intercedeth  for  us.  Who 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  t  Shall  affliction,  or 
anguish,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  orsword? 

36  (As  it  is  written :  "For  thy  sake  are  we  continually  exposed  to 

37  death,  we  are  counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.")  Nay,  in  all 
these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  who  loved 

38  us.  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  nor  life,  neither  angels 
nor  principalities,  neither  tilings  present  nor  future,  nor  powers, 

39  |  neither  height  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  created  thing,  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord. 

God  has  a  right  to  make  those  whom  he  chooses  to  be  partakers  of  his  favour ;  and  this  right  to 

has  always  exercised. 

IX.     I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  do  not  speak  falsely  (as  my  con- 
2  science  testifieth  for  me  in  the  Holy  Spirit),  |  that  I  have  grea{ 
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'  3  sorrow  and  continual  anguish  in  my  heart.  For  1  could  wish 
even  myself  to  be  devoted  to  destruction  by  Christ,  instead  of 

4  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh ;  |  who  are  Israelites ; 
to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  cove- 
nants, and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  rites  of  service,  and  the 

5  promises ;  |  whose  are  the  fathers ;  and  from  whom  Christ 
[descended]  in  respect  to  the  flesh,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  ever,  Amen ! 

6  However,  it  is  not  so  that  the  word  of  God  has  been  rendered 

7  void ;  for  they  are  not  all  Israel  who  are  of  Israel ;   |  neither  are 

8  all  the  seed  of  Abraham  children,  |  but,  "in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed 
be  called ;"  that  is,  not  the  children  of  the  flesh  are  the  children 
of  God,  but  the  children  of  promise,  are  counted  for  the  seed. 

9  For  the  word  of  promise  was  thus :  According  to  this  time  will 
I  come,  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  son." 

10  And  not  only  so,  but  Rebecca  also,  having  conceived  by  one, 

11  Isaac  our  father,  |  for  [the  children]  being  not  yet  born,  neither 
having  done  any  thing  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God 
according  to  election  might  stand,  not  of  works  but  of  him  that 

12  calleth),  |  it  was  said  to  her;  "The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger;* 

13  |  as  it  is  written:  "Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated." 

14  "  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Is  there  unrighteousness  with 
God?" 

15  By  no  means;  for  he  saith  to  Moses :  "  I  will  have  mercy  on 
whomsoever  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on 

1 6  whomsoever  I  will  have  compassion."  Therefore  it  is  not  of  him 
that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  who  showeth 

17  mercy.  For  the  Scripture  saith  to  Pharaoh:  "For  this  very 
purpose  have  I  roused  thee  up,  that  I  might  show  forth  my  power 

18  in  thee,  and  declare  my  name  in  all  the  land."  Therefore  on 
whom  he  will  he  hath  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth. 

19  Thou  wilt  say  then  to  me ;  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault,  for 

20  who  hath  resisted  his  will?  But  rather  [I  may  say],  Who  art 
thou,  O  man,  that  repliest  against  God  ?    Shall  the  thing  formed 

21  say  to  him  who  formed  it :  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?  Hath 
not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  to  make  out  of  the  same 

22  lump  one  vessel  to  honour  and  another  to  dishonour?  What 
now  if  God,  purposing  to  manifest  his  indignation  and  make 
known  his  power,  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels 

£3  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction ;  and  that  he  might  make  known 
the  riches  of  his  gloryf  towards  the  vessels  of  mercy  which  he 
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24  had  before  prepared  for  glory,  |  [shewed  mercy]  even  to  us  whom 
he  hath  called,  not  only  of  the  Jews  but  also  of  the  Gentiles  ? 

25  To  the  like  purpose  he  saith  also  in  Hosea :  "  I  will  call  him 
who  was  not  my  people,  my  people ;  and  her  who  was  not  my 

26  beloved,  beloved.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in  the  place 
where  it  was  said  to  them:  '  Ye  are  not  my  people/  there  shall 
they  be  called  the  sons  of  the  living  God." 

27  Isaiah  moreover  saith  concerning  Israel :  "  Although  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  [only] 

28  a  remnant  shall  be  saved.  For  he  will  execute  his  word  which 
he  hath  decreed  in  righteousness ;   for  the  Lord  will  execute 

29  his  word  decreed  concerning  the  land."  Yea,  as  Isaiah  had  before 
said,  "  Except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had  left  us  a  remnant,  we 
should  have  been  like  Sodom,  we  should  have  been  made  like 
to  Gomorrah." 

30  '  What  shall  we  say  then  V  That  the  Gentiles,  who  did  not 
seek  after  justification,  have  obtained  justification,  and  that  jus- 

31  tification,  which  is  by  faith;  but  Israel,  who  sought  after  a  law  of 

32  justification,  have  not  attained  to  a  law  of  justification.  Why? 
Because  [they  sought]  not  by  faith,  but  by  works  of  law ;   for 

83  they  stumbled  at  the  stone  of  stumbling ;  |  as  it  is  written:  "Be* 
hold !  I  lay  in  Zion  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence ; 
but  every  one  who  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed." 

The  unbelief  and  rejection  of  the  Jew?,  and  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles  through  faith,  are  truly 
consistent  with  the  declarations  of  the  ancient  Scriptures. 

X.      Brethren,  the  kind  desire  of  my  heart  and  my  prayer  to 

2  God  for  them  is,  that  they  may  be  saved.      For  I  bear  them 
witness,  that  they  have  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to 

3  knowledge.    For  being  ignorant  of  the  justification  which  is  of 
God,  and  seeking  to  establish  their  own  justification,  they  have 

•  4  not  submitted  themselves  to  the  justification  which  is  of  God. 

For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  unto  justification,  for  one  who 

believeth. 
5      For  Moses  describeth  the  justification  which  is  of  the  law ; 

namely,  "  The  man  who  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them." 
,  6  But  justification  by  faith  speaketh'in  this  manner:  "Say  not  in 

thine  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?"  that  is,  to  bring 

.  7  down  Christ;  or,  "  Who  shall  descend  into  the  abyss?"  that  is, 

8  to  bring  up  Christ  from  the  dead.     But  what  saith  it?     "  The 

word  is  near  to  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart ;  that  is,  the 
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9  word  of  faith  which  we  preach.     For  if  thou  shalt  openly  confess 
the  Lord  Jesus  with  thy  mouth,  and  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God 

10  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved ;  because  with  the 
heart  there  is  belief  unto  justification,  and  with  the  mouth  there 

1 1  is  confession  unto  salvation.  For  the  Scripture  saith :  "  No  one 
who  believeth  on  him,  shall  be  ashamed." 

12  There  is  therefore  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  Greek; 
because  there  is  the  same  Lord  of  all,  who  is  rich  [in  mercy] 

13  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him ;  for  "  every  one  who  calleth 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved." 

14  l  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not 
believed  ?     And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they 

15  have  not  heard  ?     And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ? 

|  And  how  shall  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent?'     As  it  is 
written :  "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  those  who  publish  sal- 
vation, who  proclaim  good  tidings !" 
1$       Yet  all  have  not  obeyed  the  gospel ;  for  Isaiah  saith :  "  Lord, 
who  hath  believed  our  report  ?  " 

17  *  Faith,  then,  cometh  by  hearing ;  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
God.' 

18  But  I  say,  Have  they  not  heard)  Yea,  truly,  "their  sound 
hath  gone  forth  into  all  the  earth ;  their  words  to  the  ends  of  the 

19  world."  But  I  say:  Doth  not  Israel  know?  First  Moses  saith ; 
"  I  will  move  you  to  jealousy  by  that  which  is  no  nation ;  I  will 

20  excite  you  to  indignation  by  a  foolish  people."  But  Isaiah  is 
very  bold,  and  saith  :  "  I  was  found  by  those  who  sought  me 
not ;  I  made  myself  manifest  to  those  who  did  not  inquire  for 

21  me."  But  unto  Israel  he  saith:  "All  the  day  long  have  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people." 

God  bath  not  cast  away  the  Jews  entirely  and  utterly.  Some  are  now  Bared ;  and  all  will 
finally  be  converted,  with  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles.  God's  dealings  with  (hem  are  un- 
searchable, but  wise. 

XI.    *I  sat  then,  hath  God  cast  away  his  people?' 

2  By  no  means ;  for  I  myself  am  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  God  hath  not  cast  away 
his  people  whom  he  foreknew.  Know  ye  not  what  the  Scrip- 
ture saith  in  [the  history  of]  Elijah,  when  he  maketh  interces- 

3  sion  to  God  against  Israel  ?  'Lord,  they  have  killed  thy  prophets, 
and  digged  down  thine  altars ;  and  I  only  am  left,  and  they  are 

4  seeking  my  life*'    But  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  to  him  t 
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u  I  have  reserved  for  myself  seven  thousand  men,  who  have  not 
5  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  In  like  manner,  then,  there  is  even  at 
the  present  time  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace. 
1  6  But  if  it  be  of  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works ;  otherwise 
grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  it  is  no  more 
of  grace ;  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work. 

7  'What  then?    that  which  Israel  sought  after,  he  hath  not 
obtained.' 

8  But  the  elect  have  obtained  it ;  and  the  rest  were  blinded ;  |  as 
it  is  written :  "  God  hath  given  them  the  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes 

9  that  see  not  and  ears  that  hear  not,  even  unto  this  day/9     David 
also  saith :  "  Let  their  table  become  a  snare  to  catch  them,  and 

10  an  occasion  of  falling  and  a  recompence  to  them.  Let  their  eyes 
be  darkened  so  that  they  cannot  see,  and  their  back  be  always 
bowed  down." 

11  *I  say  then,  have  they  stumbled  so  as  utterly  to  fall?' 

By  no  means;  but  by  their  fall  salvation  [is  come]  to  the  Gen- 

12  tiles  to  provoke  their  emulation.  If  now  their  fall  hath  been  the 
riches  of  the  world,  and  their  degradation  the  riches  of  the  Gen- 

13  tiles,  how  much  more  their  fulness?  For  I  say  this  to  you 
Gentiles  (inasmuch  as  I  am  indeed  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  I 

14  do  honour  to  my  office),  |  if  by  any  means  I  may  excite  to  emula- 
tion some  of  my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  and  save  some  of  them. 

15  For  if  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciliation  of  the 
world,  what  shall  the  reception  of  them  be  but  life  from  the  dead* 

16  If,  moreover,  the  first-fruits  were  holy,  so  shall  the  mass  be ;  and 

17  if  the  root  be  holy,  so  will  be  the  branches.  But  if  some  of  the 
branches  were  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive,  wert 
engrafted  in  their  stead  and  made  partaker  of  the  root  and  fatness 

18  of  the  olive,  |  glory  not  over  the  branches ;  but  if  thou  dost 

19  glory,  thou  dost  not  support  the  root  but  the  root  thee.  Thou 
wilt  say,  then:  i  The  branches  were  broken  off,  that  I  might  be 

20  grafted  in.'     Be  it  so :  they  were  broken  off  by  unbelief,  and 

21  thou  standest  by  faith ;  be  not  high-minded  but  fear ;  for  if  God 
spared  not  the  natural  branches,  then  [fear]  lest  he  should  not 
spare  thee. 

22  Behold,  then,  the  kindness  and  severity  of  God !  ■  Severity 
toward  those  who  have  fallen  away ;  but  kindness  toward  thee, 
provided  thou  dost  abide  in  his  kindness,  otherwise  even  thou 

23  shalt  be  cut  off.    But  even  they,  unless  they  continue  in  unbelief, 

24  shall  be  grafted  in ;  for  God  is  able  again  to  graft  them  in.    For 
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if  thou  wert  cut  out  from  the  olive  which  was  wild  by  nature  and 
contrary  to  thy  nature,  how  much  more  shall  the  natural  branches 
be  grafted  into  their  own  olive  ! 

25  Moreover  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  of  this 
mystery  (lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceit),  that  blind- 
ness has  come  upon  Israel  in  part,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 

2G  tiles  shall  come  in.  And  thus  all  Israel  shall  be  saved:  even  as 
it  is  written :  "  A  deliverer  shall  come  out  of  Zion,  and  shall  turn 

27  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob  ;"   |  also  :   "  This  is  my  covenant 

28  with  them,  when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins."  In  respect  to  the 
gospel  [they  have  become]  enemies  on  your  account ;  but  in 
respect  to  the  election  [they  are]  beloved  for  their  fathers'  sake. 

5}  For  the  gifts  and  callings  of  God,  he  will  not  repent  of.  For  as 
ye  were  formerly  disobedient  to  God,  but  have  now  obtained 

31  mercy  through  their  unbelief;  so  they  too  have  now  become  dis- 
obedient, that  they  may  obtain  mercy  through  the  mercy  shown 

32  to  you.  For  God  concluded  all  in  unbelief,  so  that  he  might 
have  mercy  on  all. 

33  O  the  boundless  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God !    How  unsearchable  are  his  counsels,  and  his  ways  past 

34  finding  out !    For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who 

35  hath  been  his  counsellor?     Or  who  hath  first  given  him  any 

36  thing,  and  it  will  be  repaid  ?  For  of  him,  and  by  him,  and  for 
him,  are  all  things ;  to  him  be  glory  for  ever,  Amen  ! 

Exhortation  to  piety,  humility,  diligent  Improvement  of  gifts,  kind  sympathy  and  benevolent 

feeling. 

XII.  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  by  the  tender  mercies  of  God,  to  pre- 
sent your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God  which 

2  is  your  rational  service.  And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world ; 
but  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye 
may  learn  what  the  will  of  God  is,  even  that  which  is  good  and 
acceptable  and  perfect. 

3  I  say,  moreover,  by  the  grace  given  to  me,  to  every  one  among 
you,  that  he  think  not  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to 
think,  but  that  he  think  modestly,  according  to  the  measure  of 

4  faith  which  God  hath  imparted  to  him.  For  as  in  one  body  we 
have  many  members,  but  all  the  members  have  not  the  same 

5  office,  so  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another. 

6  Having  then  gifts  which  differ  according  to  the  grace  that  is 
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given  us,  whether  prophecy,  [let  it  be]  according  to  the  propor- 

7  tion  of  faith ;  |  whether  ministry,  [let  there  be  diligence]  in  min- 

8  istration ;  whether  teaching,  in  instruction ;  |  or  exhorting,  in 
exhortation.  Let  the  distributor  [do  his  duty]  with  simplicity; 
the  superintendant,  with  diligence  ;    he  who  performs  offices  of 

9  compassion,  with  cheerfulness.  Let  benevolence  be  sincere; 
abhor  that  which  is  evil;  cleave  to  that  which  is  good. 

10       As  to  brotherly  love,  [be]  kindly  affectionate  one  toward  an- 
il other;  as  to  honour,  give  to  each  other  the  preference ;  |  as  to 
diligence,  be  not  slothful ;  be  fervent  in  spirit ;  engaged  in  the 

12  Lord's  service  ;  |  rejoice  in  hope ;  be  patient  in  affliction ;  per- 

13  severe  in  prayer ;  make  the  wants  of  the  saints  your  own ;  prac- 

14  tise  hospitality.     Bless  those  who  curse  you ;  bless,  and  curse 

15  not.     Rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice ;  and  weep  with  those  who 

16  weep.  Think  mutually  the  same  thing;  do  not  regard  high 
things,  but  suffer  yourselves  to  be  influenced  by  humble  ones. 
Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceit. 

17  Render  to  no  man  evil  for  evil;  seek  after  that  which  is  good 

18  in  the  sight  of  nil.     If  it  be  possible,  so  far  as  in  you  lieth,  be  at 

19  peace  with  all  men.  Avenge  not  yourselves,  beloved,  but  defer 
anger ;  for  it  is  written  :  "Retribution  is  mine,  I  will  render  it, 

20  saith  the  Lord.*  Therefore,  "if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him; 
if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ;  for  in  so  doing,  thou  shalt  heap 

21  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head."     Be  not  overcome  by  evil,  but 
.  overcome  evil  with  good. 

Exhortation  to  obey  civil  rulers,  and  to  exhibit  a  kind  and  peaceable  demeanour  towards  all  men. 

XIII.  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  supreme  magistracies  -,  for 
there  is  no  magistracy  except  of  God;  and  those  which  be,  are  or- 

2  dained  of  God.  So  he  that  resisteth  the  magistracy,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  who  resist,  shall  receive  for  them- 

3  selves  condemnation.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works 
but  to  evil  ones  ;  and  wilt  thou  not  stand  in  awe  of  the  magis- 

4  tracy  ?  Do  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  for  it ;  for  [the 
magistrate]  is  a  servant  of  God  for  thy  benefit.  But  if  thou 
doest  evil,  fear ;  for  he  beareth  the  sword  not  in  vain,  since  he  i3 
the  minister  of  God,  avenging  unto  indignation  the  evil-doer. 

5  Therefore  we  ought  to  yield  subjection,  not  only  because  of 
indignation,  but  for  conscience'  sake. 

6  On  this  very  account  also  pay  tribute;  for  they  are  God's  min- 

7  latere  who  attend  to  this  matter.    Thereforerendertoallthatwhich 
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is  due;  tribute,  to  whom  tribute;  custom,  to  whom  custom;  fear, 

8  to  whom  fear;  honour,  to  whom  honour.  Owe  no  man  any 
thing,  except  to  love  One  another;  for  he  who  loveth  another 

9  fulfilleth  the  law.  For  this  [is  the  law] :  "  Thou  shalt  not  com- 
mit adultery;  thou  shalt  not  kill;  thou  shalt  not  steal;  thou 
shalt  not  covet  ;*  and  if  there  be  any  other  command,  it  is  sum- 
marily comprehended  in  this  precept,  namely:  u  Thou  shalt  love 

10  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  its  neighbour; 
love,  then,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

1 1  And  this  [do],  since  ye  know  the  time,  that  the  hour  has  already 
come  when  we  should  awake  out  of  sleep;  for  now  is  our  salva- 

12  tion  nearer  than  when  we  believed.  The  night  is  far  spent,  the 
day  is  at  hand ;  let  us  put  away  then  the  works  of  darkness,  and 

13  put  on  the  armour  of  light.  Let  us  walk  in  a  becoming  manner, 
as  in  the  day;  not  in  revelling  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chamber- 

14  ing  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  bitter  envy;  |  but  put  ye 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  no  provision  for  the  flesh,  in 
respect  to  its  lusts. 

Oaation  Against  making  external  rites  and  observances  matter*  of  division  amd  oontenUon  among 

Christians. 

XIV.     Him  that  is  weak  in  faith  receive  with  kindness,  not  in  order 

2  to  judge  of  his  opinions.     One  believeth  that  he  may  eat  every 

3  thing ;  but  he  who  is  weak  eateth  herbs.  Let  not  him  who 
eateth,  despise  him  who  eateth  not ;  nor  him  who  eateth  not, 

4  condemn  him  who  eateth ;  for  God  hath  accepted  him.  Who  art 
thou,  that  condemnest  the  servant  of  another  ?  By  his  own 
master  he  standeth  or  falleth ;  and  he  shall  stand,  for  God  is 
able  to  make  him  stand. 

5  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another ;  another  esteemeth 
every  day  [alike];  let  each  one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 

6  mind.  He  who  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  for  [the  honour- 
ing of]  the  Lord;  and  he  who  regardeth  not  the  day,  for  [the 
honouring  of]  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it.  Likewise  he 
who  eateth,  eateth  for  [the  honouring  of]  the  Lord,  for  he  giveth 
God  thanks ;  and  he  who  eateth  not  for  [the  honouring  of]  the 

7  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  giveth  God  thanks.     For  no  one  of  us 

8  liveth  to  himself ;  and  no  one  of  us  dieth  to  himself;  for  whether 
we  live,  we  live  to  the  Lord,  and  whether  we  die  we  die  to  the 

9  Lord ;  whether  we  live,  then,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's,     For 
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Christ  both  died  and  revived  for  this  very  purpose,  that  he  might 
be  Lord  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living. 

10  But  thou,  why  dost  thou  condemn  thy  brother?  Even  thou, 
why  dost  thou  despise  thy  brother  ?      For  we  must  all  stand 

11  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  For  it  is  written,  "As  I 
live  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every 

12  tongue  shall  confess  to  God."  Every  one  of  us,  therefore,  must 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  God. 

13  Let  us,  then,  no  longer  judge  one  another;  but  rather  let  us 
decide  not  to  put  a  stumbling-block  or  a  cause  of  falling  in  the 

14  way  of  a  brother.  I  know,  and  am  persuaded  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  that  nothing  is  unclean  of  itself;  but  to  him  who  deemeth 

15  any  thing  to  be  unclean,  it  is  unclean.  Now  if  thy  brother  is 
grieved  because  of  meat,  thou  dost  not  walk  as  love  requireth ; 

16  destroy  not  him  by  thy  meat,  for  whom  Christ  died.    Let  not 

17  your  good,  then,  be  evil  spoken  of;  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

18  Now  he  who  serveth  Christ,  as  to  these  things,  is  acceptable  to 

19  God  and  approved  by  men.     Therefore  let  us  strive  after  peace 

20  and  mutual  edification.  Destroy  not  the  work  of  God  on  account 
of  meat      All  [meats]  are  clean;  yet  they  are  hurtful  to  him, 

21  who  eateth  so  as  to  give  offence  thereby.  It  is  good  not  to  eat 
flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  [to  do  any  thing]  whereby  thy 
brother  stumbleth,  or  hath  cause  of  offence,  or  is  made  weak. 

22  Hast  thou  faith,  keep  it  to  thyself  before  God.    Happy  the  man, 

23  who  doth  not  condemn  himself  in  that  which  he  alloweth  !  But 
he  who  doubteth,  is  condemned  if  he  eat,  because  it  is  not  of 
faith ;  and  every  thing  which  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin. 

Various  exhortations  to  charity  and  kindness.  Expression  of  the  apostle's  regard  for  the 
church  at  Rome,  of  his  intention  to  risk  them,  and  of  his  desire  for  an  interest  in 
their  prayers. 

XV.     Wfl  however,  who  are  strong,  ought  to  bear  with  the  in- 

2  firmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves.  Let  each 
one  of  us  please  his  neighbour,  in  respect  to  that  which  is  good, 

3  unto  edification.  For  Christ  did  not  seek  his  own  pleasure;  but 
[with  him  it  was]  according  to  that  which  was  written :  "  The 
reproaches  of  those  who  reproached  thee,  have  fallen  upon  me." 

4  For  whatsoever  things  were  written  in  ancient  times,  were 
written  for  our  instruction ;  that  through  patience  and  the  ad- 
monition of  the  Scriptures,  we  might  obtain  hope. 
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5  Now  may  the  God  from  whom  is  patience  and  admonition,  give 
to  you  mutual  unity  of  sentiment,  according  to  Christ  Jesus 

6  that  with  one  mind  and  with  one  voice  ye  may  glorify  God,  even 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 

7  Wherefore  deal  kindly  with  each  other,  even  as  Christ  hath 
dealt  kindly  with  you,  unto  the  glory  of  God. 

8  I  say,  moreover,  that  Jesus  Christ  became  the  minister  of  the 
circumcision,  on  account  of  the  truth  of  God,  in  order  to  confirm 

9  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers ;  also,  that  the  Gentiles  shall 
glorify  God  for  his  mercy ;  even  as  it  is  written  :  "  Therefore 
will  I  celebrate  thy  praise  among  the  Gentiles,  and  to  thy  name 

10  will  I  sing."     And  again  he  saith  :  "  Rejoice  ye  Gentiles,  with 

11  his  people."   And  again :  "  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  Gentiles;  and 

12  laud  him,  all  ye  people."  And  again  Isaiah  saith  ;  "  There  shall 
be  a  root  of  Jesse,  and  one  shall  rise  to  be  a  leader  of  the  Gen- 
tiles :  upon  him  shall  the  Gentiles  place  their  hopes." 

13  Now  may  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  that  you  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ! 

U  Moreover  I  am  myself  well  persuaded  concerning  you,  my 
brethren,  that  ye  are  full  of  kindness,  abounding  in  all  know- 

15  ledge,  and  able  to  admonish  one  another.  But  I  have  written 
to  you  in  part  the  more  boldly,  brethren,  as  one  repeating  admo- 
nitions, because  of  the  grace  which  is  bestowed  by  God  upon  me, 

16  |  that  I  should  be  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles, 
performing  the  office  of  a  priest  in  respect  to  the  gospel  of  God, 
that  the  offering  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  acceptable,  being 

17  purified  by  the  Holy  Spirit.      I  have  then  cause  of  glorying  in 

18  Christ  Jesus,  as  to  those  things  which  pertain  to  God :  for  I  will 
not  venture  to  mention  any  thing  which  Christ  hath  not  wrought 
by  me,  in  order  to  bring  the  Gentiles  to  obedience,  by  word  and 

19  by  deed,  |  by  the  power  of  signs  and  wonders,  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  so  that  from  Jerusalem  and  round  about,  even 

20  to  Illyricum,  I  have  fully  proclaimed  the  gospel  of  Christ,  |  and 
I  was  strongly  desirous  so  to  preach  the  gospel  (not  where 
Christ  was  named,  lest  I  should  build  on  another  man's  foun- 

21  dation,  |  but)  as  it  is  written :  "  They  shall  see  to  whom  no 
declaration  was  made  respecting  him,  and  they  who  have  not 
heard  shall  understand." 

22  On  this  account  I  have  been  greatly  hindered  from  coming  to 

23  you.    But  now,  having  no  longer  any  place  in  these  regions 
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24  and  being  desirous  for  many  years  of  making  you  a  visit ;  when- 
ever I  may  go  into  Spain,  I  hope,  as  I  pass  on,  to  6ee  you,  and 
to  be  sent  on  my  way  thither,  when  I  am  in  part  first  satisfied 

25  with  your  company.    But  at  present  I  am  going  to  Jerusalem, 

26  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  saints. — For  it  hath  seemed  good  to 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  make  some  contribution  for  the  saints 

27  in  poverty  at  Jerusalem.  [I  say]  it  hath  seemed  good,  for  verily 
they  are  debtors ;  because  if  the  Gentiles  have  shared  in  their 
spiritual  things,  they  ought  surely  to  assist  them  in  temporal 

28  things.  Now  when  this  duty  shall  have  been  performed,  and 
this  fruit  secured  to  them,  I  shall  pass  through  the  midst  of  you 

29  into  Spain.     I  know,  also,  that  when  I  come  to  you,  I  shall 
.  come  with  abundant  blessings  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

30  Moreover  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  by  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together  for  me,  in 

31  your  prayers  to  God  in  my  behalf,  |  that  I  may  be  delivered 
from  the  unbelieving  in  Judea,  and  that  my  service  for  Jeru- 

32  salem  may  be  acceptable  to  the  saints  ;  [also]  that  I  may  come 
to  you  with  joy  (if  God  will),  and  may  be  refreshed  among  you 

33  The  God  of  peace  be  with  you  all,  Amen ! 

Various  salutations.    Caution  against  divisions.    Conclusion. 

XVI.    Now  I  commend  to  you  Phebe  our  sister,  who  is  a  deacon- 

2  ess  of  the  church  of  Cenchrea,  |  that  ye  may  receive  her  in  the 
Lord  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  saints,  and  give  her  assistance 
in  any  thing  wherein  she  may  need  it  of  you  ;  for  she  herself 
hath  been  a  helper  of  many,  and  especially  of  me. 

3  Salute  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  my  fellow-labourers  in  Christ  Jc- 

4  sus  |  (who  exposed  themselves  to  great  danger  in  my  behalf;  to 
whom  not  only  I  myself  am  grateful,  but  even  all  the  churches 
of  the  Gentiles) ;    |   and  the  church  which  is  at  their  house. 

5  Salute  Epenetus,  my  beloved,  who  is  the  first  fruit  of  Asia  in 
?}  Christ.     Salute  Mary,  who  laboured  much  for  us.     Salute  An-* 

dronicus  and  Junias,  my  kinsmen  and  fellow-prisoners,  who  are  of 

8  note  among  the  apostles,  and  who  were  before  me  in  Christ.  Sa- 

9  lute  Amplias  my  beloved  in  the  Lord.     Salute  Urbanus,  our* 

10  fellow-labourer  in  Christ.      Salute  them  of  the  household  of 

11  Aristobulus.     Salute  Herodian,  my  kinsman.     Salute  them  of 

12  the  household  of  Narcissus,  who  are  in  the  Lord.  Salute  Try- 
phene  and  Tryphosa,  who  labour  in  the  Lord.    Salute  Persfo- 
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13  the  beloved,  who  laboured  much  in  the  Lord.    Salute  Rufiis, 

14  elect  in  the  Lord,  and  his  mother,  and  mine.  Salute  Asyn- 
critus,  Fhlegon,  Hennas,  Patrobas,  Hermes,  and  the  brethren 

15  with  them. — Salute  Philologus  and  Julias,  Nereus  and  his  sister, 

16  and  Olympas,  and  all  the  saints  with  them.  Salute  each  other 
with  a  holy  kiss.    All  the  churches  of  Christ  salute  you. 

17  Moreover  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  beware  of  those  who 
occasion    divisions   and   offences,   contrary  to   the    doctrines 

18  which  ye  have  learned.  For  such  serve  not  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  their  own  appetite ;  and  by  flattery  and  fair  speeches 

19  they  beguile  the  minds  of  the  simple.  For  your  obedience  is 
known  to  all ;  I  rejoice  therefore  concerning  you,  and  desire 
you  to  be  wise  in  respect  to  that  which  is  good,  but  simple  in 

20  respect  to  that  which  is  evil.  May  the  God  of  all  peace  shortly 
bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  1  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you! 

21  Timothy  my  fellow-labourer,  and  Luke  and  Jason,  and  Sosi- 

22  pater,  my  kinsmen,  salute  you.     (I  Tertius,  who  wrote  this 

23  epistle,  salute  you  in  the  Lord.)  Gaius  saluteth  you,  who  is  my 
host  and  that  of  the  whole  church.    Erastus  saluteth  you,  the 

24  chamberlain  of  the  city,  and  Quartus,  a  brother.  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all,  Amen ! 

25  Now  unto  him  who  is  able  to  establish  you,  according  to  my 
gospel,  even  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  according  to  the  reve- 
lation of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  silent  in  ancient  times, 

26  |  but  is  now  manifested  by  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  [and]  ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  the  eternal  God  made  known  to  all 

27  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith ; — to  the  only  wise  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever,  Amen ! 
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The  object  of  this  Appendix,  it  to  present  a  brief  view  of  the  most  distinguished  oommentatorj, 
ancient  and  modern,  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Origen  (f253),  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom ,  in  Vol.  IV.  ed.  de  la 
Rue ;  extant  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus,  by  whom  it 
was  abridged  in  some  places,  and  enlarged  in  others.  Like  all  of 
Origen'8  expositions,  it  contains  not  a  little  that  is  anciful  or  arbi- 
trary ;  but  it  also  contains  some  good  hints. 

Chrysostom  (t±07).  Homil.  XXXII.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.,  Vol.  IX. 
ed.  Montf.;  distinguished  by  much  sound  interpretation,  simplicity 
of  representation,  elegance  of  language,  and  a  glowing  ardour  of 
piety.    The  master-piece  of  ancient  commentary. 

Augustine  (H30),  Inchoata  Expos.  Ep.  ad  Rom.,  also  Expos, 
quarundam  Proposit.  ex  Ep.  ad  Rom.,  in  Vol.  II.  Opp.,ed.  Benedict; 
dogmatic  rather  than  philological,  yet  not  without  acuteness. 

Theodoret  (t  circa  450),  whose  commentary  is  contained  in  Vol. 
III.,  ed.  Halle.  His  interpretations  are,  for  the  most  part,  brief, 
plain,  grammatical,  and  direct.  But  they  are  not  always  well 
studied,  nor  very  weighty.  He  is  inferior  to  Chrysostom  in  his 
remarks  on  this  epistle. 

Oecumenius  (cent.  10),  Comm.  in  Ep.Pauli,  Paris,  1631;  contains 
excerpts  from  Chrysostom,  Photius,  Basil,  &c,  with  remarks  of  his 
own.     They  are  highly  valued  by  critics. 

Theophylact  (cent.  11),  Comm.  in  Ep.  Pauli,  Lond.  1630;  con- 
tains an  abridgment  of  Chrysostom,  which  is  very  acceptable  to  the 
beginner  in  the  reading  of  Greek  commentary  ;  even  more  so  than 
the  original,  as  it  is  exceedingly  easy  and  plain. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  Comm.  of  Pelagius,  printed  in  Hieron. 
Opp.  Tom.  V.  ed.  Mart,  abridged  and  augmented  by  Cassiodorus,  so 
that  what  is  genuine  can  no  longer  be  certainly  ascertained.  Also 
Hilary  (commonly  named  Ambrosiaster)  published  a  Comm.  on  the 
1 3  Epistles  of  Paul.  It  is  of  little  value.  Who  this  Hilary  was  is 
unknown. 
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Thomas  Aquinas  (fl274),  Comm.  in  Ep.  Pauli.  Ant.  1591 ;  con- 
tains some  very  acute  theological  commentary;  philological  is  not  to 
be  expected  from  him. 

Erasmus  (fl536),  Paraphrasis  in  Ep.  ad  Bom.,  in  Crit.  Sac.  Tom. 
VII. ;  fine  Latin,  and  many  good  remarks.  The  main  object  of  the 
epistle  he  does  not  seem  to  have  rightly  apprehended. 

Calvin,  Comm.  &c,  in  Opp.,  Tom.  VII. ;  fundamental  investiga- 
tion of  the  logic  and  course  of  thought  contained  in  the  epistle;  very 
little  verbal  criticism.  Many  a  difficulty  is  solved  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  effort,  or  any  show  of  learning.  Calvin  is  by  far  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  the  commentators  of  his  times. 

Melancthon  and  Zuingle  wrote  Scholia  merely,  on  the  Ep.  to  the 
Romans.  Both  exhibit  good  hints,  but  not  much  philology.  Their 
Notes  are  contained  in  their  respective  Works. 

Beza  (tl605),  Nov.  Test.  1598.  His  Notes  on  Romans  are  va- 
luable in  a  grammatical  and  philological  point  of  view.  He  was  an 
excellent  Greek  scholar;  and  his  Notes  are  almost  always  worth 
consulting. 

Bucer  ({1551),  Metaphrases  et  Enarrationes  Ep.  Pauli,  1586; 
distinguished  for  natural  and  artless  interpretation,  and  a  good  talent 
for  this  department  of  labour. 

Grotius  (fl645),  Comm.  in  Opp. ;  also  separately,  Par.  1644,  2 
Vols.  Remarks  philological,  grammatical,  historical,  antiquarian, 
&c,  distinguished  all  the  exegetical  works  of  Grotius,  beyond  those 
of  any  writer  before  him,  or  in  his  day.  "  The  shell  he  takes  off 
with  wonderful  dexterity ;  but  the  nut  he  seldom  tastes,  and  more 
seldom  relishes." 

Hunnius,  Justinian,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Baldwin,  Cocceius,  Seb. 
Schmidt,  Limborch,  S.  J.  Baumgarten,  J.  B.  Carpzov,  Wolf,  Heu- 
mann,  C.  Schmid.  have  all  written  commentaries,  more  or  less,  on  the 
Ep.  to  the  Romans.  Some  good  things  may  be  found  in  most  of 
them ;  but  hardly  enough  to  repay  the  trouble  of  reading  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

In  the  Critici  Sacri,  (Amstelod.),  are  contained  the  Comm.  of 
Valla,  Revius,  Erasmus,  Vatablus,  Castalio,  Clarius,  Zegerus,  Dru- 
sius,  Casaubonus,  Gualterius,  Cameronius,  Jac.  and  Ludov.  Capel- 
lus,  and  Grotius.  Of  these,  Dmsius,  Erasmus,  Clarius,  Grotius, 
Cameronius,  and  J.  Capellus,  are  especially  worth  consulting. 

J.  A.Turretin  (fl737),  Praelectiones  in  Ep.  ad  Romanos  (in  Opp.)* 
of  distinguished  exegetical  talent ;  for  the  most  part  his  interprets 
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tion  ib  simple  and  natural,  and  adorned  with  some  admirable  refer- 
ences to  the  classics.     A  truly  multum  in  parvo  book. 

Koppe  (1791),  in  Novo  Test.  Koppiano.  The  manner  of  the 
interpretation  is  good,  being  simple  and  philological.  But  Koppe 
had  not  deeply  studied  this  epistle,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  imbibed 
the  true  spirit  of  it. 

Besides  the  commentators  in  form,  already  named,  there  are  several 
important  subsidiary  works ;  e.  g.,  Schottgen,  Horae  Talmudicae, 
Tom.  II.  Eisner,  Observatt.  Sacra,  Tom.  II.  Kypke,  Observatt, 
Sac.  Tom.  II.  Bauer,  PhiloL  Thucyd.  Paulina.  Raphel,  Annott. 
Philol.  in  N.  Test,  ex  Xenophonte,  &c,  Vol.  II.  Palairet,  Observ. 
PhiloL  Crit.  in  N.  Test.  Krebs,  Observatt.  e  Josepho.  Losner, 
Observatt.  e  Philonc.  Miinthe,  Observ.  e  Diodoro.  Rambach,  In- 
troduce histor.  theol.  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Romanos. 

Recent  works  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  are  those  of  Piatt  and 
Tholuck ;  both  of  them  excellent,  but  especially  the  latter.  Tholuck 
has  greatly  the  advantage  as  a  philologist.  Of  him  I  have  suffi- 
ciently spoken  in  my  preface  to  the  first  edition.  I  regret  much  that 
his  new  edition  corrected,  with  Excursus,  &c.,  has  not  yet  come  to 
hand  in  this  country. 

Of  the  very  recent  works  on  this  epistle,  I  have  spoken  sufficiently 
in  my  preface  to  the  present  edition;  and  therefore  need  not  here 
recount  them. 

The  English  works  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  mentioning  or  recommending  here.  Henry,  Whitby, 
Doddridge,  Guise,  John  Taylor,  Macknight,  Scott,  A.  Clarke,  Bloom- 
field,  and  many  others,  are  known  to  all  who  study  commentary. 
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